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lu ins are undergoing change, either drastically 
slowly, as they have been for centuries. Whatever the changes, 
one premise on which universities are based remains consta 
universities are for learning—for acquiring learning, for transmitti 
learning, and for the exploration that yields new learning. Any ot 
objective is unworthy of a university, and any other purpose 
incompatible with the best interests of students and their relatio 
ship to the institution. 


The faculty, through scholarship and research, extends learni 
and it transmits learning by teaching. Students learn from t 
faculty, the library, and the laboratory—if they accept, as they mu 
learning as their objective. This learning does not take place in 
vacuum; in addition to the particular content of learning, stude 
will develop certain habits of mind—analytical thinking, powers 
insight, self-examination, and the use of rational discourse—t 
will serve them throughout their personal and professional lives. 


Within this basic context, George Washington University invi 
students to take up their residence in order that their energies, 


terests, and talents may be directed to learning. 


Exceptional opportunities for learning are made possible beca 
of the University's location in the heart of the nation's capital. 
example, cooperative programs are conducted in various fields 
study with members of Congress, the Smithsonian Institution, 
Library of Congress, the National Gallery of Art, and other fede 
and private organizations. In addition to these programs, Washing! 
presents opportunities for observation, study, service, and гесг 
tion limited only by students' time, energy, and imagination. 


In this atmosphere, George Washington University seeks to p 
vide a matrix for learning not available in the standard univers 
education, so that graduates can never forget that as students t 
were at the center of government and that they must forever ca 
additional responsibility in and for society, because of the opp 
tunity that was theirs. 


The George Washington Univers 
LLOYD H. ELLIOTT 
President 
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ment tests begin for new students and 
Ioreign countries 
istration; application for February graduation due as 
t of registration 
ion; Labor Day (holiday) 


Il-campus classes begin 


Jniversity Faculty Assembly meeting 
culty Senate meeting 


App 1s due for November Master's Comprehensive 
Examinations in the School of Public and International 
Affairs and in the School of Government and Business 
Administration 

he Academic Calendar is subject to change. 


€ registration cedure and the hours of registration will be stated in the Schedule of 
Pses, which is available well in advance of each semester. 


Board of Trustees meeting 


Ort } 1 
Novembe Applications due for spring semes! fi ia 
Novembe Applications due for Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. 
Comprehensive Examinations 
culty Senate meeting 
N nber9-10 School of Public and International Affairs and School 
Government and Business Administration Master's Co 
prehensive Examinations 
N | 19 D.B.A., D.P.A., Ed.D., and Ph.D. dissertations due fr 
February candidates 
November 21 l'hanksgiving holiday begins ifter last class 
Novembe Classes resume 
December4 Last day of fall semester on-campus ¢ lasses 
December8 Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. Comprehensive Exami 
tions 
De iber 10-19 Examination period 
December 14 Faculty S meeting 
December17 Last day of fall semester off-campus classes 
1985 SPRING SEMESTER 
January 4 Master ses due from February candidates 
January 7-9 Orientation for new students and students from for 
ntries; advising for all students 
Ianuary9 All degree requirements to be completed and reporte 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for Febr 
graduation 
*Tanuarv9-11 Registration; application for May graduation due as 
of registration 
January 14 Spring semester on- impus and off-campus ‹ lasses begi 
January 17 Board of Trustees meeting 
January 18 Faculty Senate meeting 
January 21 Inauguration Day (holiday) 
January 22 University Faculty Assembly meeting 

February 1 Deadline for submission of 1985-86 freshman student f 
cial aid applications 

Feb 8 Faculty Senate meeting 

February 1t Winter Convocation (holiday) 

February 27 Applications due for April Master's Comprehensive Е: 
nations in the School of Public and International A 
and the School of Government and Business Administr 
Deadline for submission of 1985-86 undergraduate co! 
ing and transfer student financial aid applications 
Ph.D. and Ed.D. dissertations due from May candida! 

March8 Faculty Senate meeting 
* The registration procedure and jn will be stated in the Schei 
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1 is available well in f 


March 9 
March 15 


March 18 
March 21 


March 25 
April 1 


April 12 
April 12 

April 13 

April 15 


April 18 


May 5 
May 16 


THE CALENDAR 


Spring recess begins after last class 
Applications due for Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 
Comprehensive Examinations 
Classes resume 
ird of Trustees meeting 
D.B.A. and D.P.A. dissertations due from May candidates 
Deadline for submission of Summer Sessions and 1985-86 
graduate financial aid applications 
Faculty Senate meeting 
of Government and Business Administration and 

ol of Public and International Affairs Master's Com- 
prehensive Examinations 
Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. Comprehensive Examina- 
tions 
Master's theses due from all May candidates except those 
in the School of Public and International Affairs 
All degree requirements to be completed and reported to 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for May gradua- 
tion 
Last day of spring semester on-campus classes 
Master's theses due from May candidates in the School of 
Public and International Affairs 
Last day of spring semester off-campus classes 
Examination period 
Last day for current master's degree candidates in the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences to apply for Ph.D. 
programs 
Faculty Senate meeting 
Commencement 
Board of Trustees meeting 


FACTS ABOUT GEORGE W 


General Information 


te 


Number of On-campus Students 


Geographical Origin of Students 


1984-85 Tuition 


Number of Full-time Faculty 


Number of Part-time Faculty 


Room and Board 


Undergraduate majors: 
Anthropology, Appliec 
Administration, Cartography, 
Civil Engineering, 
ology and Classics, Cl 
Computer Science, 
tion, Dance Therapy, 
or Japan), Economics, Electric 
Secondary Physica 
cise and Sport, Fine 
Geology, Germanic 1 
ternational 
Arts, Literature 
Record Administration, 
Nurse Practition 
Science, Philosophy, Physician 
Political Science, Psychology, 
Sciences and Administrati 
Literature and Culture—in 
Spanish-American 
Speech Communication, 


in English, 
Medical 


cation, 
Statistics, Theatre, 


eading to graduate or 


Study | 
and Sciences, 


School of Arts 
and Health Scie 
of Education and I 
Administration, anc 


. Accounting, American Civilization, 
] Mathematics, Art History, 
Chemistry, 
Classical Archaeology 
assical Humanities, 
Criminal Justice, Dance as а 
Early Modern European Studies, East / 
al Engineering, Elementary 
1 Education, English Literature, 
Arts, French Language and Lite 
anguages and Literatures, 
Affairs, Journalism, Judaic Stuc 
Mathematics, 
Technology, 
er, Nursing Anesthesia, Ope 
Assistant, Physics, 
Public 
on, Religion, Russian Language 
Translation, 
Literature, Spanish 
Speech 
Travel and Tourism, 


professional degrees is off 
the National Law Center, th 
nces, the School of Engineering 
Iuman Development, the 
1 the School of Public 


Private, nonset tarian, 
founded 1821 


D.C., bounded by 


Washington, 
Avenue and 19th, F, 


Pennsylvania 
and 24th Streets, N.W. 


9.041 full-time; 7,362 part-time 


50 states, District of Columbia, 120 


countries 


$251 per semester hour, to a maxi- 
mum of $6,710 per academic year 
(see pages 28-33) 


1,107 (89% with doctoral degrees) 


575 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men and women in 


Washington) 
Cost varies from approximately 
$3,860 to $4,420 for the academic 


(see pages 61 62) 


yeal 


Biology, Botany, 
Chinese Language and 
and Anthropology, Classical 
Computer and 
Performing Art, 


Enviror 
rature, 
History, Human 
lies, Latin J 
Mechanical Engineering, 
Middle Eastern 
rations R 
Television, 


Affairs, Radio 


Secondary Education, 


Language and 
Language Pathology and 
Urban Affairs, Zoology 


and International Affairs. 


Information Syste 
Dance Edi 
Asian Studies (Chi 
+ Education, Elementa! 
1mental Studies, EX 
Geodesy, Geograpl 
Services, | 
American Studies, Libe 
Medi 
Studies, Mul 
esearch and Computatio 
Political Communicatic 
Radiolc 
and Literature, Russ 
Sociolc 
Literature, Special E 
Audiok 


ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY] 


coeducational;E 


American Literatul 

Busine 
Literatu 
Archa 


d 


ered in the Gradi 
e School of Medi 
and Applied Science, the Scl 
School of Government and Busi 
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HE UNIVERSITY 


ISTORY 


George Washin Univers its beginning in 1821 as The 
nbi: in C olle ge in the District of Coh ia. The name of the institution 
3 to Columbian Uni ity and in 1904 to The George 


b: пате £ 
George Washington, as Pr I s private citizen, had urgently in- 
sted upon the establi f a natior ial univers ty in the federal city. 
here he hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and s ces, stu- 
ents from all part: the country would acquire the habits of good 
itizenship, throwing of I 
dge of the practice, as well as the theory, of republican government. To 
irther the materialization of ! pes, Washington left a bequest of fifty 
1ares of The Potomac Company, “towards the endowment of a University 
8" established within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the 
› Gener: i Government, if that government should incline to 
vards it." The Congress never extended a “fos- 
лас : Cópipans p d out of existence, and Wash- 
igton's cm quest be came worthle 
Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a 
i urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedi- 
ited ministers and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment 
f a college in the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and 
пегру of the Reverend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of 
site and petitioned Congress for a charter. After much delay and amend- 
lent, Congress granted a charter which was approved by President 
onroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard the College's nonsectarian 
laracter it provided "That persons of every religious denomination shall 
P capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, either as 
esident, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into said Col- 
ge, or ja Ned any of the priv s, immunities, or advantages thereof, 
?T Or on account of his ser itiments in matters of religion." 
‘During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian 
bllege, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and 
| half acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets ex- 
mding north from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. 
e Medical School was located downtown. For the better part of the 
blumbian University period, the buildings of the University were situated 
png H Street between Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets. 
During the last half-century the University's present plant has been de- 
Мореа in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy 
от," between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Penn- 
lvania Avenue. The area has many reminders of historic interest to 
P University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye 
eet. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah 
iBrown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye 
feets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site 
the National University he hoped to see established. 
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PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize "the 
aspirations of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, for the erection of а 
university at the seat of the Federal Government." Over the years it һа 
been the aim to develop the University ideal in the nation's capital with f 
view toward meeting the changing needs of society while continuing td 
pursue the traditional principles of learning and research. 

The George Washington University now rededicates itself and all thé 
resources at its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its dissemina 


tion. 
To this end: 


The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations té 
one of the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of thí 
University to utilize its historical, geographical, and functional relation 
ship to the nation's capital and the Washington community in continuing 
the development of a great nationally and internationally oriented uni 
versity. 

The University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the chal 
lenge to develop each student's potential abilities to the fullest extent’ 

The University is and should remain privately controlled, nonse ctarial' 
and coeducational. 

Admission to the University is determined only in terms of the pef 
sonal character and academic qualifications of the c andidates. 

A broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total progra 
of the University. f 

Expansion of graduate and professional studies and research and th! 
utilization for this purpose of the excellent research facilities and matt. 
rials available in the nation’s capital are basic to the continuous df 
velopment of the University's educational program. 

The provision of superior instruction and facilities and the applicatid" 
of high standards of entrance qualifications and academic achievement $ 
all students whether full-time or part-time, on-campus or off-campus, af 
major missions of the University. 

A balanced program of student extracurricular activities is an ا‎ 
part of the University program. | 

The University will continue to strive to meet the evident needs of f 
enlarged student body while governing the size of enrollment by i 
capacity to supply adequate staff and facilities for the excellent teach 
and research which it espouses. з 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS i 


George Washington University includes 10 colleges, schools, and divisiot 
as follows: he 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs fn 
the arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bache i: 
of Science, and Bachelor of Music. The College also provides prelegal ahe 
premedical programs, and the preprofessional work required for admissif® 


= Columbian College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and нер" 
Sciences in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and р fto, 


of Medicine. 
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Affairs. Columbian College has 
over the off-ca am مچ رج‎ pr grams leading to the degrees 
in G r Bachelor of General Studies 

lor ( cience in Cartogra phic 


the ision 


inced study and 
Master of Fine rts, 
r of Science, Master 
for Teachers, and 
and Master of 
is administered by 
I 35101 
*t offers work leading to 
f Science, Bachelor of 


to the degrees of 
e Law, Master of 
Juridical Science; 


? offers courses leading 

i civil engi- 

operation 

lead to the degrees 

ministration, Engineer, 

hool has academic juris- 

to the degrees of Master 

ion, and Doctor of Science. 
ninistered by the Division of Con- 


School of Educatior 1 I Develo ment offers undergraduate 
^Srams leading to the degrees of ' of Arts in Education and 
man D 1 l Bachel i ecience in Human Kinetics and 

| to the > domes of Master of Arts 

Arts in Teaching, Educa- 

degree of Master of Arts in 

lable through off-campus 

Continuing Education and 


1 Administrationt offers under- 
the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy and 
stration and graduate programs leading to the 


sciences cooperate ith the Scl } icine and Health 
г of Science and 
es of Doctor of Medicine and 


and International Affairs, the 
Administra- 


cine and Health 
of Arts and 
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lecrees of Master of Accountancy, Master of Business Administratio! 


Master of Health Services Administration, Master of Public Administratio: 
l'echnologv, Master of Urba 


in Health Ser 
Doctor «í 


Master of Science in Information 5ystems 
and Regional Planning, Post-Master's Graduate Certificate 
ices Administration, Doctor of Business Administration, and 
Public Administration. 

The School of Public and International Affairs* offers 
f Bachelor of Arts and graduate program 


undergradua! 


programs leading to the degree o 


e of Master of Arts. 
1 Summer Sessions assis 


leading to the degre 
Continuing Education and 
students by а! 


The Division of 
in providing continuing education programs for adult 
ministering or coordinating the off-campus credit offerings of the colleg 
and schools of the University, at both the undergraduate and gradua 
levels. Noncredit courses are also offered through the Divis 
The Division of Experimental Programs supports University-wic 
erimentation and development, especially the development 

and new programs that entail interdisciplinary or inte 
ational resources in the Washingt 


поп. 
le cu 


ricular ex] 
new courses 
school cooperation or that utilize educ 


community. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 

George Washington University is accredited by its regional accreditil 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schoo 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association 


University Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examinati 


Board. 

The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association 
American Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Educ 
tion and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. T 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences is а member of the Associati 
of American Medical Colleges and is one of the medical colleges whi 
have been continuously approved by the American Medical Associatit 
Undergraduate curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Scien 
in civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering are accredited by 1 
Accreditation Board for Engineering and Tec hnology. The School of Edu 
tion and Human Development is a charter member of the American AssO 
ation of Colleges for Teacher Education and is ас redited by the Natio! 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education for its bachelor's а 
The School of Government and Business A 
maintained full membership in the Middle Atlantic 7 
Business Administration since 1961, It join 
the Council on Graduate Education for Pu slic Administration in 19 
In 1968, the School became a member of the American Assembly 
Collegiate Schools of Business and. in 1977, its undergraduate progr 
the Assembly. The programs in accounting sati 
Public Accountant f 


Council 
master’s degree programs 
ministration has 


sociation of Colleges of 


was accredited by 
the educational requirements for the Certified 


i . . | 
Center cooperates with the School of Public and International Affairs, 
f Government and Business Adminis 


Master legret 


* The National Law 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the School 


f 
on 
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the Certified Management Accountant professional examinations. The 
“program in health services administration is accredited by the Accredit- 
Hing Commission on Education for Health Services Administration. The 
"Master of Public Administration program is on the approved list of the 
National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration. The 
Master of Urban and Regional Planning degree program is recognized by 
@һе American Planners Association. The Department of Chemistry is on 
Ifthe approved list of the American Chemical Society. The Department of 
Music is an accredited member of the National Association of Schools of 
(Music. The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Department of 
Psychology is on the approved list of the American Psychological Associa- 
dion. The graduate program in speech-language pathology and audiology 
tis accredited by the Education and Training Board of the Boards of Ex- 
aminers іп Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology. 

I 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


jorge Washington University does not discriminate against any person 
n the basis of race. color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, or 
veteran status. This policy covers all programs, services, policies, and pro- 
edures of the Univers including admission to educational programs and 


mployment. The Univ rsity is subject to the District of Columbia Human 
tights Law. 

; Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and 
Pgulations concerning discrimination in education or employment pro- 
jams and activities may be addressed to Dr. Marianne Phelps, Assistant 
TOVOSt for Affirmative Action, George Washington University, Rice Hall, 
Vashington, D.C. 20052, or to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of 
Je Department of Education. 


? University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue 
hd 19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the 
Vhite House, the World Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Depart- 
lent of State, the National Academy of Sciences, the John F. Kennedy 


enter for the Performing Arts, and many other governmental and cultural 
Stitutions. 


HE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


le library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin Gelman 
brary (the general library of the University) and in the libraries of the 
lional Law Center and the.School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
lese collections contain approximately 1,330,000 volumes, to which 
Р added some 60,000 volumes a year. Endowments supplementing the 
versity appropriation provide research materials in the fields of Ameri- 
Civilization, American literature, art history, foreign service, history, 
‘or relations, public finance, the social sciences, and transportation. 
ts from many sources have enriched the collections, including a large 
liona] Endowment for the Humanities grant to strengthen the Univer- 
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sity's humanities holdings. The libraries currently receive about 14, 


serials. 

Information concerning the use 
library service desks. Individual and class instruction in the use of 1 
library and orientation to library facilities are given by librarians up 


of the libraries may be obtained 


request. 

The library strives to fulfill the curricular, research, and recreatio: 
needs and interests of the students. Through computerized searches 
bibliographic data bases, the reference staff identifies and locates desi: 
research materials not easily found through more traditional methods. T 
staff assists all members of the University in using the rich resources 
the Washington area and the unusual opportunities they offer for extens; 
research. 

Graduate degree candidates at George Washington University may, up 
application, be issued a Consortium library card that permits direct b 
rowing from the main campus libraries of most other academic institutic 
in the Washington area. Graduate students also may obtain books a 
journal articles on interlibrary loan from other libraries in the city, throu; 
out the United States, and in various other countries. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board 
Trustees of which the President of the University is an ex officio memb 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman Emeritus 


Glen A. Wilkinson, B.S., J.D., Chairman 

Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 

James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


Harold F. Baker, J.D. 
Vincent C. Burke, Jr., B.S., LL.B. 
Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 
*Sheldon S. Cohen, B.A., J.D. 
*L. Stanley Crane, B.S. 
Margaret Truman Daniel, B.A., Litt.D., L.H.D., H.H.D. 
John W. Dixon, B.A., M.A. 
Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 
John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Morton I. Funger, B.A. 
Patricia D. Gurne, B.A., J.D. 
*Hazel S. Hanback, B.A., M.P.A. 
Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S. 
*Howard P. Hoffman, B.A. 


* Alumni trustee. 
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0( “Gregory W. Huber, B.B.A. 
Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
Daniel К. Inouye, B.A., J.D. 
Marvin L. Kay, B.A. 
Melvin R. Laird, B.A., L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. 
Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 
Charles T. Manatt, B.S., J.D. 
W. Jarvis Moody, B.A., M.B.A. 
e| Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 
Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 
a" William M, Porter, B.A., M.S.A. 
v| S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 
o| John T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B. 
j Ellen Р. Servetnick, B.A., M.P.A. 
й Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 
n Robert H. Smith, В.А. 
31 John W, Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
| Robert L. Tull, B.A. 
William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 
*J. McDonald Williams, B.S., J.D. 
Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
4 James О. Wright, B.S., J.D. 
8 Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


Honorary Trustees 


George M. Bunker, B.S. 
Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 
George A. Butler, LL.B. 
Harry F. Duncan, D.P.S. 
Katharine Graham, В.А. 
David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 
arleton D. Smith 
Charles E. Smith, D.P.S., L.H.D. 
John J. Wilson, LL.B., LL.D. 
atson W. Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D. 


Alumni trustee. 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 1983-84* 


The University 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, Ed.D., LL.D., President 
Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academ 


Affairs 
William David Johnson, B.S., Associate Provost and Director of Planni 


and Budgeting 
Marianne Ruth Phelps, Ph.D., Assistant Provost for Affirmative Action 
Margaret Persse Trexler, B.A., Assistant Provost for Faculty Personr 
and Academic Publications 
Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Assistant Provost for Admissions and Stude 
Records 
Charles Edward Diehl, 
Treasurer 
William J. Carter, M.S., Assistant Vice President and Assistant Treasui 
Vicki J. Baker, M.A., Assistant Treasurer 
Robert Emmett Dickman, M.B.A., Assistant Treasurer 
John Collum Einbinder, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Treasurer 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Sponsored Program: 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs and Exet 


B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President a 


tive Dean of the Medic al Center 
Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 
Louis Harkey Mayo, J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Spec 
Projects 
Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 
Chester Grzelak, M.B.A., C.P.A., Assistant Comptroller 
William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President 
Student Affairs 
John Perkins, B.M., M.S., Assistant Vice President for Campus Life 
Michael J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Development 
Richard Thomas Haskins, M.A., Assistant Vice President for Developm 


Boris Constant Bell, M.S. in P.E., Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Cent 

Steve Bilsky, M.S., Director of Intercollegiate Athletics for Men 

James Eugene Clifford, B.S., Director of Personnel Services 

Lyndale Harpster George, M.A. in Ed., Director of Intercollegiate Athlet 
for Women 

Theodore Herbert Grimm, Jr., B.S., Registrar 

Gail Short Hanson, M.A., Dean of Students 

John C. Harper, M.S., Director of the Smith Center 

Barry Jagoda, M.S., Director of News and Public Affairs 

Robert Gean Jones, B.D., Ph.D., University Marshal 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., University Historian 

Isabel Kuperschmit, M.D., Director of the Student Health Service 

Sandra Hunter Lear, B.A., Director of Alumni Relations 

Connie Kearns McCarthy, B.A., M.L.S., Acting University Librarian 

* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of 

University, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarian 

ex officio members of all faculties of the colleges and schools of the University. 
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atricia Jahn McMillen, Ed.D., Director of International Services 
Porge William Gustav Stoner, M.A., Director of Admissions 


he Colleges, Schools, and Divisions 


ichlvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 
ngenry Solomon, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Шр Stanley Birnba m, M.S. in M.E., Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Ad inistrative Af 
iebnnis Sophian O'Leary, M.D., Dean of the Medical Center, for Clinical 
Affairs 
miwrence Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Academic Affairs 
dome Aure Barron, LL.B., LL.M., Dean of the National Law Center 
irold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
'elScience 
Sene Walter Kelly, Jr., Ph.D.. Dean of the School of Education and 
Human Development 
rma Maine Loeser, D.B.A.. Dean of the School of Government and Busi- 
Ress Administration 
puter Prog] Hill, Ph.D., Acting Dean of the School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs 


lliam Francis Edward Long, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Continuing 
i@ducation and Summer Sessions 


derick Stuart French, Ph.D., Director of the Division of Experimental 
Programs 


Dert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Columbian College of 
orts and Sciences 
Id Leonard. Ph.D., Z ciate Dean of the Medical Center, for Research 
M.S., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
s and Admissions 
Scott, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
‘“Ucation; Director of Education 
pert James. Van Houten, M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, 
ebr Graduate Medical Education 
га пе Medical Education 
vard Andrew Potts, LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law Center 
des Elmer Feir, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Engineering and 
Pplied Science 
P Gintzig, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Government and 
usiness Admin stration 
In Carl Jensen, Ed.D., Associate Dean of the Division of Continuing 
ucation and Summer Sessions 
l'atore Rocco Paratore, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Division of Con- 
huing Education and Summer Sessions 
ert Earle Knowlton, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of 
rts and Sciences 


Bory Ludlow, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
Flences 


Y DeLano Andrews, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of 
Fts and Sciences 
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Edward Alan Caress, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School 
Arts and Sciences 

Charles Edward Rice, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate Schoo 
Arts and Sciences 

David Alton Rowley, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of / 
and Sciences 

Thomas Eugene Piemme, M.D., Assistant Dean of the Medical Center, 
Continuing Medical Education 

Jarrett Michael Wise, B.S., Assistant Dean of the Medical Center 

John Smith Jenkins, J.D., M.A., Assistant Dean of the National Law Cen 
for Career Development; Director of Law Development 

Robert V. Stanek, J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center; Direc 
of Admissions (J.D. Program) 

Robert Edward Baker, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Educa 
and Human Development 

John Lobuts, Jr., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Government ‹ 
Business Administration, for Master's Programs 

Charles Woodrow Washington, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of G 
ernment and Business Administration, for Undergraduate Programs 

George Edgar Jones, M.B.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Division of C 
tinuing Education and Summer Sessions 

Billie Jo Moreland, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Division of Contin 
Education and Summer Sessions 

John H. Pappalardo, M.Ed., Assistant Dean of the Division of Continu 
Education and Summer Sessions 

Abbie O. Smith, M.A. in Ed., Assistant Dean of the Division of Contin 
Education and Summer Sessions 


COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 1983-84 


Committee on the Judicial System: L.A. Schiller (Chairman), W.J. Brisg 
P. Finnerty-Fried, three student members 


Student-Faculty Committee on Appeals: M. Pock (Chairman), M.S. КЁ 
man, W.D. Maurer, G.D. Wiggs, four student members 


Committee on Religious Life: H.E. Yeide (Chairman), C. Beil, J.G. Bos 
E.A. Caress, J.A. Greenberg, B. Bell (ex officio), R.E. Dickman (ex offi 
G. Riina (ex officio), five student members 


Committee on Student Publications: A.E. Claeyssens, Jr. (Chairman), | 
Jackson, P. Robbins, A. Romines, H.E. Yeide, E. Connorton (ex offi | 
C. Derricotte (ex officio), F.J. Naramore (ex officio), six student membe | 


Committee on the University Bookstore: M.F. Gordon (Chairman), 
Dow, D.E. Johnson, three student members 


Committee on Federal Educational Allowances: H. Solomon (Chairm 
Н.Е. Bright, C.D. Linton, L.H. Elliott (ex officio), W.D. Johnson (ex offici 


Committee on Research: H. Solomon (Chairman), M. Atkin, H.F. B 
S.E. Haber, C.J. Lange, D. Lehman, M.N. Rashid, L.F. Robinson, S.J. 
chin, D.G. White, J.E. Ziolkowski 
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jommittee on Sponsored Research: О. Bergmann, J.D. Fife, M.M. Gupta, 
tC. Hollinshead, A.M. Kiper, R.K. Packer, S. Rothman, J.E. Ziolkowski, 
J. Lange (ex officio), Е. Leonard (ex officio), А.Е. Parrish (ex officio), six 
tudent members 
ul 


Ommittee on Research on Humans: M.N. Rashid (Chairman), E. Abra- 
pnel, LH. Сїзїп, J.W. Hillis, C.J. Lange, P. Lengermann, B.I. Levy, A.E. 
Arrish, S.E. Steinbach (representative of the American Council on Educa- 
on), J.E. Ziolkowski 


lommittee on Animal Facilities: 


i 
bmmittee on University Parking: М.М. Barch (Chairman), J.E. Clifford, 
ER. Fox, J.B. Levy, М.К. Phelps, С.Е. Diehl [ех officio), J.C. Einbinder (ex 
ficio), J. Mello (ex offic io), F.R. Munt (ex officio), four student members 

Dmmittee on Campus Security: E.A. Potts (Chairman), L. George, C. 
erber, Р.Р. Hill, Н.Н. Hobbs, C.J. Lange, C. McCarthy, D.H. McElveen, 


E. Dickman [ex officio], B.M. Matthai, Jr. (ex officio), three student 
lembers 


HE FACULTY SENATE 1983-84 


David Aron Altshuler Joseph Benjamin Levy 
frome Aure Barron *Harold Liebowitz 
hilip Stanley Birnbaum *Calvin Darlington Linton 
arold Frederick Bright *Norma Maine Loeser 
lichael Scott Castleberry Guido Ettore Mazzeo 
AStere Evarist Claeyssens, Jr. tJohn Andrew Morgan, Jr. 
Odney Walter lridge Robert Eugene Park 
loyd Hartman Elliott Howard Clemeth Pierpont 
аутопа Richard Fox Martha Norman Rashid 
in Andrew Frey Lilien Filipovitch Robinson 
lerwin Greene Stefan Otto Schiff 
illiam Byron Griffith Lewis Aaron Schiller 
odore Herbert Grimm, Jr. George Wilson Smith 
onald Gross *Henry Solomon 
ermann Josef Helgert Lewis David Solomon 
"ter Proa] Hill Susan J. Tolchin 
дрепе W, Kelly, Jr. Anthony Marvin Yezer 
ichard Alec Kenney John Edmund Ziolkowski 


Orman Clifford Kramer 
Roger Edward Schechter, Parliamentarian 


Ф 


officio member 
an of the Executive Committee 


ADMISSIONS 


The University is coeducational and accepts applications for admissio 
the beginning of each semester and summer session. 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be acc 
panied by a $20 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for graduate st! 
application fee.* The application fee is waived for graduates of this 
versity applying to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and 
students applying for readmission who were registered as degree ca 
dates at the time of their last registration at this University and who |} 
not since registered at another institution. 

Applicants are urged to submit the application form and complete 
dentials well in advance of the semester or summer session for which 
seek admission. Specific dates are given in each section below. 

Acceptance is based on available space and evidence of potential 
successful study. The following criteria are considered: degree or m 
objective related to rigor of program and grades achieved in secon 
school or previous college, standardized test scores, relationship betv 
grades and test scores, and recommendations. 

The University reserves the right to refuse admission to any stu 
with an academic record that indicates doubtful ability to succeed in 
lege. In the evaluation process, there is no discrimination because of 
race, religion, handicap, national origin, or age. 


UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSIONT 


Forms for application for admission or readmission to undergraduat 
nondegree status are available from and should be returned to the Offii 
Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 2005: 


Secondary School Students 


Applicants who wish to begin college in a summer session or in the 
semester should apply during the fall term of the senior year in high sc! 
Preference will be given to students who submit applications and reqt 
credentials prior to March 1. Students graduating at mid-year who · 
to begin college in the spring semester should apply no later than 
vember 1. 

Applicants from secondary schools must arrange to have sent dir 
from their schools to the Office of Admissions a complete academic re 
together with a personal evaluation and recommendation from the рї 
pal. This information should be supplied on a standard form used bj 
secondary school. 

Early Notification—Although decisions on most applications for the 
semester will require submission of seventh-term grades and senior: 
test scores, an earlier decision will be given after October 1 to stut 
whose applications become complete with secondary school rec 


* Application fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to George Washingto! 


versity. 
+ For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this BU 


See pages 25-26 for admission requirements for students from foreign institutions. 
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“rough the junior year and junior-year test scores ‚ provided these records 
arly establis admissibility. 
‘arly Admission Plan—Exc eptionally well- prepared students who have 
npleted the junior year in high school may apply for early admission. 
plan is designed for students with the emotional maturity, as well as 
demic ability and background, neci ssary for college entrance. In 
applicants accepted for early admission have e usted aca- 
the extent that remaining for the 
nior } is in the best interests of neither the students nor their schools. 
To be ‹ nsidered for early admission, students must: 
B lios ite superior academic performance through the j junior year 
high school; 
?. meet the entrance re quirements of the college or division applied to, 
a completing all required entrance units with the possible exception of 
| fourth year of English: 
have the unqualified recommendation of the secondary school prin- 
al or counselo ; 
submit two letters of recommend; ition (in addition to the counselor’ s) 
n teachers who can testify to the student's maturity and general readi- 
S to enter college; 
Submit a letter from a parent or guardian supporting early college 
гапсе: 
|. arrange to have SAT or ACT s ores sent directly to the University 
al’ е of Admissions by the testing agency; 
inglish Composition Achievement Test, a 
nt Test, and one other Achievement 
arrange to have the scores sent directly 


agencv. 


Snic offerin s in poules school to 


Msfer Students 


( 
lergraduate students from other institutions should submit applications 
Tequired credenti ils prior to June 1 for the fall semester, November 1 


ith te Spring semester 1 April 1 for the summer sessions. 

O be ac epted for t r, a student must be in good standing as to 
i it all post-secondary institutions previously at- 
e t n academically dismissed will not normally 
ў! Side re 


П applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher edu- 
Dn must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admis- 
|5 а transcript of his or her record, even th: ugh credits were not earned. 

an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C 
Jetter in aca demic course om an accredited institutior 1) at the time 
{*Pplication is submitted, his or ` her сыр school record and College 
td or ACT test scores must be sent to the Office of Admissions directly 
À the high s ani land t 


]! 


I notification of acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition deposit will be 
lired of all full-time undergraduate students i: 1cluding those readmitted. 
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This deposit is not due until May 1 for students entering in the fall 
ber 15 students entering in the spring semes 


mester or until Decem 


The deposit is credited toward tuition and is not refunda 


Advanced Standing and Advanced Placement 
CREDIT FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


lication involved either through course work 


Where there is no dup 
{ for work successfully completed 


examination, credit may be grante« 


accredited institutions of higher learning. 

Transfer credit must satisfy the requirements for the degree sough 
stated in this Bulletin. Credit may be accepted provisionally or may req 
validation by examination or completion of higher-level courses in 
game sequence 


Transfer credit will not be assigned for: courses completed with a I 


pass grade (D or the equivalent); advanced professional (engineering, € 
cation, business) courses unless such courses are required for the stude 
GW degree (credit for introductory-level, professional courses is lim 
lumbian College); course work completed 


to 12 semester hours in Colu 
vocational/technical programs (e.g., secretarial studies); sub-freshman-l 


remedial work 
Except for students transferring to the School of Government and B 
ness Administra ta Columbian College of Arts and Sciences f 
two-year colleges, in which case no more than 60 or 66 semester hour 
credit may be assigned, respectively, there is no strict limit to the f 

wever, a student must satisfy 


amount of credit that may be assigned. How 
he degree sought at George Wi 


n or 


residence and course requirements for the 


ington University 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION, FROM SERVICE SCHOOLS, FROM NONCOLLEG! 


ORGANIZATIONS, AND/OR BY NONTRADITIONAL METHODS 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum o! 
semester hours of credit may be assigned upon admission to the Unive! 
for one or any combination of the following except as noted: 

College Board Advanced Placement Tests {APT)—Credit is assigned 
examinations passed with-scores of four or five on the basis of a $ 
report sent to the Office of Admissions from the Educational Testing § 
ice at the student's request. Examinations passed with scores of three 
be considered for credit or placement if the student arranges to have 
examination paper sent to the Office of Admissions The Advanced Р! 
ment Tests are administered in the secondary schools in May of each ] 
Normally only students who complete a course designated as Adval 
Placement are prepared for the examination Arrangements for the ex 
nation are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made thr 

tended or with the Program Director, College Bí 


the secondary school att 

Advanced Placement Tests, Box 592, Princeton, N.J. 08541, or Box 1 
Berkeley, Calif. 94701 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—CLEP 0 


General and Subject Examinations CLEP! 


two types of examinations: 


ADMISSIONS 


{1 Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematics, social sciences, 
Manities, natural sciences, and English composition. CLEP Subject Ex- 
inations measure achievement in specific college-level courses and are 
red in more tl 

redit is assi 


English compo: 1 , passed at the 50th percentile or 
ve (1963/1€ college sophomore norms). 

1, with some exceptions, for the Subject Examinations 

1 recommended in the College Board model poli A 

| in a degree program at this University must seek de- 

tmental n's approval prior to taking a CLEP Subject Exami- 


lon for credit to be applied toward the degree. Credit may not be 
hed by passing the examination after having taken an equivalent 
tse. Arrangements for the examinations are the responsibility of the 
lent and should be made with the College Board College-Level ami- 
jon Program, Вох 1824 -rinceton, N.J. 08541. 
special Departmental Examinations for Undergraduates— Credit may be 
isned for Special Departmental Examinations administered by Colum- 
й College departments to students enrolled in all undergraduate divi- 
ts of the Universi see page 78. 
gedit Earned through USAFI and/or DANTES—Except to students 
Шеа in the School of Government and Business Administration, credit 
signed for approved United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) 
for Defense Activity for Nontraditional Education Support (DANTES). 
fedit from Service Schools- Except to undergraduates admitted to the 
pol of Government and Business Administration, a limited amount of 
lit may be assigned for selected service school courses completed after 
. Students seeking such credit should consult the Office of Admissions. 
l'edit for Courses Offered by Noncollegiate Organizations—Except to 
Prgraduates admitted to the School of Government and Business Ad- 
Stration, a limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected 
'Ses offered by noncollegiate organizations. The University accepts 
Р of the recommendations published in the National Guide to Credit 
?mmended for Noncollegiate Courses. Students who wish to know if 
без Offered by their employers can be considered for credit should 
ire at the Office of Admissions. Courses containing fewer than 30 
'5 of class instruction are not reviewed. Records, which vary with 
IPonsoring organization, will be required. 
'dit for Courses Offered through Correspondence and Television— 
Pt to undergraduates admitted to the School of Government and Busi- 
Administration, a limited amount of credit may be assigned for 
led courses taught by nontraditional methods, provided that such 
°З require the student's physical presence during a monitored final 
Nation. Assignment of such credit will require a statement from the 
Soring agency that such an examination was a required part of the 


«39 145 for additional qualifications for applicants to the School of Government and 
Administration. 
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ADVANCED PLACEMENT OR WAIVER BY EXAMINATION 


Advanced placement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on 
| Achievement Tests of the College Board as follows 


) 1518 of scores on 


Achievement Test Minimum Score Exemption 
English Composition 650 Waives Engl 10 
600 Waives Hist 39-40 


European and/or American 
History 


and/or 71-72 


French 650 

German 600 

Hebrew 600 Waives a two-year lang 
Latin 600 | requirement 

Russian 700 

Spanish 650 


^ score of 58 or above on the Test of Standard Written English will w 


English 10. 


GRADUATE ADMISSION* 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences—Application forms for admi: 
or readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the Grad 
School of Arts and Sciences, George Washington University, Washin 
D.C. 20052. Completed applications and requests for fellowship suj 
must be submitted by February 15 (February 1 for students in cli 
psychology and art therapy) for admission in the fall semester an! 
November 1 for the spring semester. Applications for graduate stud; 
acceptable after these dates for review and possible admission in the 
responding semester only if time permits and if space is available й 
program desired. 

School of Education 
admission or readmission 
School of Education and Human Development, ¢ 
versity, Washington, D.C. 20052. Completed applic 
submitted to that office no later than June 1 for the fall s 
ber 1 for the spring semester, and April 1 for the summer sessions, U 
an extension is granted by the office of the dean. 

School of Government and Business Administration—Application і 
for admission or readmission are available at the Graduate Admi 
Office, School of Government and Business Administration, George V 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. The Application for Сга 
Degree Candidacy shows the deadlines for applications to the gral 
programs offered by this school. 

School of Public and International Affairs- Application forms #0 
mission or readmission are available at the Graduate Admissions € 
School of Public and International Affairs, George Washington Univt 
Washington, D.C. 20052. Completed application forms should be sub? 
to that office no later than March 1 (February 1 for foreign applicant 
fellowships or assistantships). Admission is f 


applicants for graduate 
fall semester only. All credentials, including transcripts from all if 


see the appropriate college or school ín this Ё 
lents from foreign institutions. 


and Human Development—Application form 
are available at the Office of the Dean 0 
;eorge Washington 
sation forms show 
emester, № 


* For detailed admission requirements, 


See pages 25-26 for admission requirements for stuc 
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ittended, Graduate Record Examination scores, and letters of refer- 
re, must be received before the deadline date. 


VISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION AND SUMMER SESSIONS 
i University S s in the Division of Continuing Educa- 
impus credit courses available to 

ission to nondegree status 


i n are from and should be returned to the Office 
Admis orge Wash Iniversity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
Mpleted application forms 1 any credentials required should be 
Pived by the Office of Admissions n ter than the Friday before the 
t day of registration (see Ca ndar, page 5). To avoid paying a late regis- 
lon fee, applicants should make sure that all necessary forms and 
flentials are in the Office of Admissions prior to registration. There is 


fee for applying to this Division. For detailed entrance requirements, 
page 199. 
‘egistration in a irse may be denied students in this Division 
РП space is needed for degree candidates. Unless working toward a 
iere, students in this Division may not take accounting, busi- 
or management science courses. 


'iously registered students who wish to resume studies on campus 
T dis ontinuing enrollment for one or more semesters (summer ses- 
? excluded) must apply for readmis: n. Deadlines for readmission 
ications are the same as those for new applications (see pages 20-21 
24-25). Students seeking readmission after having attended other in- 
(tons of higher education in the interim must have complete official 
scripts sent to the appropriate office at this University from all insti- 
13 attended elsewhere. Students seeking readmission as degree can- 
les after previous enrollment in nondegree status must submit all 
Расе credentials not previously received or required. 
PPlicants for readmis ion are subject to the University regulations in 
ft at the time of readmission. 
łe application fee is waived for students applying for readmission 
| Previous enrollment as degree candidates at this University if they 
not since registered at another institution. 
ENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS* 
‘cations, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a 
en Language (see below) should be received from international stu- 
По later than March 1 (February 1 for some graduate programs) for 
1 Semester and October 1 for the spring semester. 


ired Records 


te time the application is sent, students must have the educational 
itions previously attended send directly to the appropriate ad- 


retailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college in this Bulletin. 
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missions office (see Undergraduate Admission 

Admission, pages 24-25) copies of official certificates and records li 

subjects studied, 

ceived. Certified copies of diplomas and certificates from all secon 
and universities attended are required. Record 


schools, colleges, 
state examinations and certificates are also required, These record: 


come the property of the University and cannot be returned. 

These documents should be in the language in which the instit! 
official records. If they are in a language other than En; 
sent should be accompanied by an English translation. 


pages 20-21, or Grac 


grades received, examinations taken, and degree: 


keeps its 
the copies 


Language Tests 


Students whose native language is not English are urged to take the 
of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). Those applying to the S 
of Engineering and Applied Science, to the School of Government 
Business Administration, or to the physician assistant, cartographic 
ence, or geodesy programs are required to submit a TOEFL score. Stu 
are responsible for making arrangements to take the test by addre 
EFL. Box 899, Princeton, N.J. 08541. The completed | 
in advance of the semester for v 
students sl 


admissions 


inquiries to TO 
tration form must be returned well 
admission is sought. On the application for the TOEFL, 
specify that the scores are to be sent to the appropriate 
at this University (see Undergraduate Admission, pages 20-21, or G 
ate Admission, pages 24-25). Registration for the TOEFL does not c 
tute application for admission to George Washington University. 
An admitted student scoring below 600 on the TOEFL is requir 
take an English Placement Test for Foreign Students prior to regis! 
at the University. Depending on the results of this test, the student’ 
demic program may be restricted in number and type of courses thé 
be taken. College credit is not granted for remedial English study. 


Financial Certificate 


A Financial Certificate must be completed and submitted with the | 
cation for admission of all international students planning to study | 
University under the authorization of either a student (F) or exc 
visitor (J) visa. Satisfactory completion and submission of the Fin! 
Certificate is required for the issuance of a Form 1-20 or IAP-66. 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


For information concerning transfer from one college, school, or divis 
another within the University, see page 49. 


+ 


REGISTRATION 


The dates, hours, and place of registration will be stated in the Scl 
of Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester. | 
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legistration in on-campus courses is open only to those persons formally 
Sitted to the University by the appropriate admitting office, as well as 


je students in good standing who are c nuing in an approved pro- 

ф of study. 

О registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer ses- 
judents may not register cor itly in this University and another 

‘tution wit! ut th p ission of the dean of the college, school, 
ivision in which registere | Jniversity. Registration in more 
| one college уг divi f th i ity requires the written 


hission of | егпей, г to rt ration. Allowance of 
it for w 
1e appropriate com 


[bility for Registration 

Btration for the following categories of campus students is held on the 
4 of registration stated in the University Calendar. A student who is 
fended or whose record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to 


iter. Registration in a given course may be denied students in the 
Поп of University and Summer Students when space is needed for 


letter of admission, the new student is 
the stated days of registration. 

ient—A student previously registered in the University 
Was not registered on campus during the preceding semester or sum- 
“ston must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the 

Ppriate admitting office before he or she is eligible for registration. 
Mtinuing Student—The student registered on campus in the immedi- 
Preceding semester or the summer session preceding the fall semester 
gible t register assuming good standing and enrollment in a con- 

18 program. 


aletion of Registration 


tration is not complete until financial settlement is made. Attendance 
55 18 not permitted until registration has been completed. 


lration Changes and Withdrawals (See pages 48-49) 


ration for Consortium Courses 


е 


Students interested in taking courses at any of the other in- 
ens in the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan 


Inc, (see page 53), should consult the program announcements of 


her institutions. Consortium registration forms and instructions may 

ked up in the Office of the Registrar after obtaining registration 

ais, In order to participate in the Consortium program, students must 

the approval of an advisor and should ascertain from the depart- 

? institution where the course is taught whether they are eligible 

Course and whether there is space in the class. Specific inquiries 
е addressed to the Registrar. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operat 
of the University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts ff 
alumni and friends of the institution makes up the difference. | 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1 


summer sessions and the academic year 1984-85. | 


Tuition Fees 
! 


For undergraduate and graduate study in Columbian College of Arts 
Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Educa} 
and Human Development, the School of Government and Business Adminig 
tion, the School of Public and International Affairs, and the Division of € 
tinuing Education and Summer Sessions: 


‹ 

On-campus program, each semester hour, to a maximum of $3,355 1 
per semester . КЭК с "ох he bg E $25 
Off-campus program, each semester hour 1? 
Summer Sessions, each semester hour ...... UNI: Ot Ta be d A 20: 
f 


Payment of tuition for a master’s thesis entitles the candidate, during ji 
period of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the fag 
under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, айа, 
semester hours may be required in accordance with the regulations of 
Пп 


school in which the student is registered. 
of Government? 


Students entering doctoral programs in the School 
Business Administration in.1984-85 will be charged $17,050 for the entire det: 
program, to be paid in 10 semiannual installments. ic 


н 
University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus) [ 
Each semester hour, to a maximum of $77 per semester ............. , 
f 
it 


Additional Course Fees—In certain courses additional fees, such as labor. 
aterial fees, are charged by semester as indicated in the course desn 
tus is in excess of the normal amount prow; 


and m 


tions. If breakage of apparatus 
for in the laboratory fee, the student will be required to pay such additi i 
charges as are determined by the department concerned ic 


Computer Usage Fees (charged for courses that use the computer faci 
of the University)—Applicable fees are listed in the Sc hedule of Classes fon 


semester. The maximum computer usage fee is $100 for any semester 


Residence Hall Fees (see pages 61-62) 


В 

Special Fees and Deposits " 

Application fee (undergraduate degree candidate), nonrefundable 5 

Application fee (graduate degree candidate), nonrefundable 

Advanced tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or id 
readmitted full-time undergraduate student P. S SR 1 

Housing deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence Бе 

hall ярасе............... эз? i «dé kis 8 

Admission tests (when required) ... » > * rem E 

( 1 ) - 

Mo 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


e-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated 
'eriod (charged on-campus students only): 
Juring first week of classes 


campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after finan- 
al encumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, 
slow) 

iarged a student whose check is improperly 
такы incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason 
ing 5 thesis 


Octoral candidates) 

cial Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental exami- 
Ition to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver 
requirement, or both 

ver examination to qualify for adv: 

ish test for inte 


les E. | s only) 
idents offered 
ough lucation and Summer Ses- 
З May purchase, on a semester-by-semester basis, a special 
entitling them to use the Smith Center facilities for that 
nester or session. Students must first obtain from the Division 
signed certificat 
ment 


rd 


anguages and 

certifying the degree of oral and/or written fluency 

command of the French, Italian, Portuguese, or Spanish 
guages 25.00 
2.00 


s is $2; fee for each additional copy... .50 
or stolen picture identification card 2.00 


tration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each student 
е following Univ y privileges: (1) the services of the Student 
umni Career Services Center; (2) the use of the University Library; 
"hhasium privileges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless 
vise specified; (5) subscription to the Hatchet, the student news- 
' (6) admission to Univer ty debates; (7) medical attention as de- 
'd under Student Health Service. These privileges terminate when 
udent withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 


who have graduated from George Washington University with a 
Ed.D., D.Sc., D.B.A., or D.P.A. may continue any studies in the 


т Who drops а chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of the 
Y at the next laboratory period. 
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University without payment oi tuition (contingent upon the availability: 
enjoy all University library privileges. Such graduates? 
required to pay à nominal fee based on the prevailing credit hour rate} 
; well as the University Center fee, in order to езй 
The use of laboratory sp 
the cost of all labf 


ме. Special arral! 
ean two month£ 


space) and may 


one semester hour, à: 
lish their active membership in the University 
and equipment is contingent upon availability, and 
tory or special library material is paid by the gradu: 
h privileges must be made with the d 


hich the graduate wishe 


of the semester in wi s to register. pF 


ments ior su 


advance 

doctoral work taken under this privilege may not be taken for credit. ^ 
7 
) 
В 


Projected Tuition Fee Increases 1985-1988 
alistically ЁЁ 
idemic yf 

5 


students and their parents may plan more ге 


In order that 
total four-year period, increases in tuition rates for the ас: 
1985-86, 1986-87, and 1987-88 have been estimated. 

Excluding students enrolled in the School of Medicine and Health Jl 
ences and in the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the Unive 
ion rates for currently enrolled students (including tł 
1 by more than 10% in ead 

k 


estimates that tuit 
enrolled in 1984-85) will not be increasec 
irs 1985-86, 1986-87, and 1987-88. 
ble to project future economic data with certainty: 
bove are merely estimates based on present cif 
no way be interpreted as fixed limits on tu? 
intends to keep tuition increases as low as} 
maintain a sound financial basis. Econ 
educational institut 
in tuition гай 


the ye: 

It is not possi 
increases outlined a 
stances and should in 
increases. The University 
sible, but it is obligated to 


particularly as they affect private 


conditions, 


have been extremely variable, and significant increases 
excess of the above limits may be required. р 
| 
і 
Payment of Fees ў 
No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes ший 
payment have been Ж 


's are paid or until arrangements for 

1 fees for each semester are due 
Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks shoul 
seorge Washington University, with the student id 
fication number in the upper left-hand corner. | 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and тай 
ing student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board ch 
A student registered for six semester hours or more may sign a def! 
ith the Student Accounts Office at the time of! 


payment contract w 
of one-half of the total tuition an 
of registration ай 


registration permitting payment 
(except for fees payable in advance) at the time 
remaining half on or before Wednesday of the eighth week of classi 
the fall and spring semesters. Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per 8 
on the unpaid balance will be charged from the date of registration 
date payment is made. A 10-month payment plan is also available. 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, gt 
ment tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not perf 
to sign deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee d 


chargé 
Tuition aní 
Office of the 
made payable to ( 


and payable in full a$ 
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eed the value of the tuition awards by $800 or more. Under such cir- 
nstances the student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount 
at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a 
erred payment contract. 
itudents who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
rged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge 
per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be 
ncially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially 
umbered, the student forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment 
tracts in future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify 
Registrar to withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, 
omas and other academic information until the account is settled 
ncially. Financial settlement will require payment in full of all amounts 
to the University in addition to a financial reinstatement fee of $35 for 
campus students and $15 for off-campus students. 
tudents auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students 
stered for credit. 
eturned Check Policy—A student whose check is returned unpaid by 
bank for any reason will be charged a returned check fee. If the check 
ot paid within 15 days, the student's account will be financially en- 
bered, with the same restrictions and penalties as for late payment 
erated above. 
ne-Year Prepaid Tuition Plan—Undergraduate students paying the set 
er limit of tuition may receive a discount for the spring semester if 
nent is made for the full academic year at the time of fall registration. 
he 1984-85 rate, students choosing this plan would pay $6,655 for two 
esters instead of $6,710. 
'ur-Year Prepaid Tuition Plan—New undergraduate students may elect 
ay in advance the total tuition for their full four-year program at the 
applicable to their first year. A payment under this plan for programs 
nning with the 1984 fall semester would total $26,840. Refunds to 
€nts who do not complete their full four-year programs would be 
© at the original rate for all remaining full semesters. 
mmercial Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans—Several commercial 
rams for parents who wish to pay for college on a monthly basis are 
able. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life insurance 
y in the contract. For specific details and applications, address in- 
es to the following: 


d Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 
ard C, Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
ston, Mass. 02100 

l'uition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 


ampus Courses 


for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of each 
tration; however, a student registering for a 13-week or longer credit 
>e may sign a deferred payment contract at each registration to make 
ents in three equal installments—one-third at the time of registration, 
hird by October 3, and one-third by November 3 (for the fall semes- 
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ter); one-third at the time of registration, one-third by February 7, & 
one-third by March 6 (for the spring semester). Payments are due а! { 
stipulated times. Interest at the rate of 8 percent per annum on the unpl 
balance will be charged from the beginning of each semester to the d 
payment is made 

Students receiving partia 
fits, and partial scholarships must pay 
at the time of registration. 

Except for specified special 
lasting less than 13 weeks, anc 
full at registration 


1 government tuition assistance, employee be 


their portion of the tuition in 1 


ind fees for credit cour 


sessions, tuition t 
are payablé 
. 


{ for all noncredit courses, 


Withdrawals and Refunds | 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in di 
schedule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the collé 


school, or division in which the student is registered. Notification 10 

instructor is not an ас‹ eptable notice (see Withdrawal, page 48). 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations 
nce with 


semester tuition charges and fees will be made in accorda 
following schedule for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from all courses [on campus students): 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the first week of classes 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the third week of classes. . 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the fifth week of classes.. 
Withdrawal dated after the fifth ‚ of classes ...-+eteerrrer? 

Partial withdrawal: If the change in program 

charge, the refund schedule above applies to the difference. 

governing student withdrawals as they relate to residé 
ained in the specific lease arral 


~~ CHR 


1 fol 
1 week ої classes ........ 


3. Regulations 
hall and food service charges are cont 
ments. 


4. Summer Sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from coul 


refunds of 7595 of tuition and fees will be made for courses drof 
within the first seven calendar days following the scheduled registra 
day. No refund will be made for courses dropped thereafter. 
Refund Schedule for Off-Campus Registration: 
Long Session (or any session longer than 13 weeks) 
Starting date of class plus 6 calendar days ....... 
Starting date of class plus 20 calendar days ..... m nt 
Starting date of class plus 34 calendar days ..... n t 
Starting date of class plus 35 calendar days to end ..--+++«+r++5*" l 
Intermediate Session (9 weeks, 1 day per week) 
Starting date of class plus 6 calendar days ........... а... 
Starting date of class plus 13 calendar days ; 
Starting date of class plus 20 calendar days ... nnnm mtr 
Starting date of class plus 21 calendar days to end 
Short Session (7 weeks, 2 days per week) 
Starting date of class plus 2 calendar days 
Starting date of class plus 8 calendar days .. оеган 
Starting date of class plus 15 calendar days ............: 
Starting date of class plus 16 calendar days to еп@а...........-.-' 


сл 
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ini Session (3 weeks) 
Starting date of class plus 1 calendar day 
Stt arting date е: class »i s 5 calendar day 
"ling date of class plus 9 calendar days 
Starting date d class plus 10 calendar days to end 


) refund 1 will be made for sessions of less than 21 da 


fund policies of the University are in confor nity with guidelines for 
ds as adopted he ‚ ican Council on Education. 


duced or refunded because of absence from 


thorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be 
а student who does not have a clear financial record. 

idents are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they 
nake banking arrangements in the community. 


Ф 


NCIAL AID 


г offers a program of financial assistance for 

í radi idents. Undergraduate aid consists of two 

: awards for acade achievement without reference to finan- 
tances (honor scholarships) and scholarships, grants, loans, 
mployment based upon аыл: ah financial need. The program 
ancial assistance for grad students includes assistantships, fel- 
neeships, graduate sc rships, research appointments, part- 

and loans. Undergraduate scholarships and all federal 

j be gistered for a full-time course load at 

ps not based on financial need are 

luates alike. Information on the vari- 


LARSHIPS AND OTHER FORMS OF AID 
INDERGRADUATES 


QAI . с ч $ А 1 й 
E ocholarships— rge Washington University honor scholarships 
9 half-tuition for the academic year, based entirely upon academic 
> 7 . Гы . » 
sment ; nti ithout regard to financial need, are restricted 


offers extensive programs of scholar- 

yment based upon demonstrated need. The 

in the National Direct Student Loan, Pell Grant 

Fed lucational Opportunity Grant), Supplemental Educational 
^na Grant, and the College W ork-Study programs 

oux and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed 

Е (entering freshmen) ог March 1 (enrolled undergraduate or 

IB transfer students) preceding the academic year of the award 
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for the fall semester; by November 1 for the spring semester; am 
1 1 for the summer sessions.* A student must reapply for all finê 
aid, including scholarships, each year; renewal is contingent upon 1 
being available when the student completes the application. | 

Complete information concerning financial assistance is containt 
the student financial aid pamphlet, which is available at the Offi 
Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washington; 
20052. 

The following scholarships are available to students in Coluf 
College of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education and Humal 
velopment, the School of Government and Business Administration 
the School of Public and International Affairs. | 

The George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarsh 
Full- and partial-tuition scholarships begin in the fall semester and 
be renewed for four successive academic years, provided the hold! 
applies by the published deadlines, maintains a B average, and cont 
to be in financial need. Candidates must plan to select a curriculum 1 
to a bachelor's degree in any school listed above. Students who havê 
onstrated outstanding ability in interscholastic speech and debate acti 
are eligible for the George F. Henigan Scholarships in Debate whi 


included among these scholarships. 
I 


Apri 


Other Scholarships 
Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation 


Scholarship 
Sherman Page Allen Memorial Scholarship Fund (1966) | 
Alumni Scholarships f 
Mary J. Anderson Scholarship (1969) | 
Athletic Scholarship Fund (1979) | 
Bache and Company Scholarships [ 
Byron Andrews Scholarship (1920) | 
Henry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund (1963) | 
Emma К. Carr Scholarships (1932) | 
Maria M. Carter Scholarship (1871) 
Paul E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship (1968) i 
The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company Scholarship (1978 
Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 

Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund (1959) | 

Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925) 1 

Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund (1932) | 

College Women's Scholarship Fund (1926) | 

Columbian Women Members' Scholarship Fund (1961) } 


Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Scholarshif 
h 


(1964) | 


Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund (1920) 


* Only students who are enrolled in this Universi 
mediately preceding spring semester or who have applied for financial aid for the follo 
semester are eligible for consideration for Summer Sessions financial aid, providing 6 
will graduate at the end of that summer or the following fall semester or are requir 


program to attend the summer sessions. 


ty for at least six semester hours 18 


FINANCIAL AID 


pse Lees Hardy Foundation Scholars ship Fund (1957) 
llian Young Herron Sc holarship Fund (1925) 
ellie Maynard Knap! ) Sc holarship Fund (1915) 
arcia B. Kraft Schol: p Fund (1966) 
net Mc liams S ho! "und (1954) 
arie-Louise ; Sc holarship Fund (1963) 
he Am lution Scholarship (1952) 


bia Instit ute of Certified Public Acc sountants Scholarship 
(1964) 

lla Constance Drane Scholarshi ip (1957) 

art Farnh S ship (1871) 

ral Gove ints Association— Washington, D.C., Chapter 


ip (1951) 
Tennis Alumni Association Scholarship 


larship (1975) 
ір (1978) 
vx dici (1949) 
olarship (1921) 
ship (1950) 
1 ate (1967) 
) Fund (1981) 


8 І olarship Fund (1968) 
ibeth Kay Sc schol arships (1969) 

cholarship (1869) 

femorial Sc holarship Estal 

and Daniel Le i 


p 
d Ап nerican Literature (1978) 


› Sc hol: arship (1861) 
Education Fund Scholarships (1972) 
farie and Thomas Е. Orr Schol: arships (1965) 
'earce Scholarshir p Fund (1972) 
à Gamma Scholar ships (1958) 
and Alma D. Pletcher Sc holarship Fund (1968) 
M. Powell Sc holarships (1886) 
Assist 1ips in Оре rations Research and Related Fields 


ld Samson Scholarship Fund (1966) 
pard Scholarships (1946) 

d Shott Sch 1; Fund ( 1981) 
Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., Scholarships 
ret Lucille Snod« ly Scholarship (1970) 
Spencer Scholarship (1918) 
Lowe ‘ll Stone Scholarship (1893) 

3 Clinton Swisher Scholarshi ips (1941) 

ice of Education Traineeships (1964) 
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University Players Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette (1968) 
William Walker Scholarship (1824) 

Abigail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund (1963) 
John Withington Scholarship (1830) 

Women's Physical Education Alumnae Association Scholarship (1964] 
William G. Woodford Scholarship (1969) 

Ellen Woodhull Scholarship (1919) 

Zonta Club Scholarship (1950) 


Grants 
The GWU Grant Prograr Established for students who still have 
cial need after all other s es have been exhausted. 


Other Grants—The 1s have been established to me 
special needs of disadvan 


inner-city and the Washington metropolitan area. 


Ving iunc 


students from the District of Col 


George Washington University’s Educational Opportunity Program T 
Grants (1968) 

Key Club of Walt Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md., Grant (1968 

Marriott Foundation Grant (1968) 


ASSISTANTSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND OTHER FORMS 

OF AID FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 

Application and correspondence coni erning assistantships, fellow 
traineeships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to thi 
of the school concerned, and addressed to George Washington Univ 
Washineton, D.C. 20052. Unless otherwise specified, application am 
porting credentials should be submitted no later than February 
ceding the academic year for which the award is made. Applicati 
admission to graduate study is a prerequisite for consideration. 


Assistantships 

Research Assistantships—Available in the fields of computer 8 
economics, operations research, psychology, sociology, and Sti 
through the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and its partic 
in sponsored programs with the Consortium of Universities of the 
ington Metropolitan Area. 

Graduate Teaching Assistantships 
master's and doctoral programs in most departments of the Univer$ 
graduate teaching assistant receives financial compensation for 4 
nated unit of service to the assistant's major department оі instru 

Other Assistantships | 
Health Services Administration Research Assistantships | 
National League of Cities/George Washington University Assistants 


Urban Affairs Assistantship | 


Available to graduate studé 


Fellowships, Internships, Traineeships, Special Programs 


The following fellowships, internships, and traineeships are avail 
students in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of 
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and Human Development, the School of Government and Business Ad- 
stration, and the School of Public and International Affairs. The Uni- 
ity also offers many other fellowships which are available to students 
lese colleges and schools. 
hiversity Fellowships—Available to graduate students in master's and 
Ога! programs in most departments of the University. Fellowships are 
d on scholarshi 1 each fellow may receive a stipend, tuition allow- 
‚апа c« 
search 1i 
number o 
fs and the 
Programs 


} ' basic medical science depart- 

sychology and Speech and Drama offer 

ti г; information is available from the depart- 

{5 and the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
сез. 


| +77 T $c te 2{ - f. " 
ther Fellow hips, Internships, Traineeships, and Special Programs— 


|еуетепі Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., 
lowship 

rt A. Aleshire Fellowship Fund (1971) 

rican Association of Collegiate Schools of Business Fellowship 

rican Civilization Fellowships 

rican Civilization Internships (Smithsonian Institution-George Wash- 

ston University Cooperative Program) 

rican Iron and Steel Institute Fellowship 

lr Anderson Doctoral Fellowship 

mehr Research Fellowships 

feld Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs (1961) 

{Т 1. Carr, Sr., Memorial Fellowship in Urban and Regional Planning 


va Edison Fellowship 
entary Teacher Education Internships 
| & Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Business or Economics 
Ih Services Admini: n Fellowships 
а D. Irwin Doctoral llowships 
Keller Scottish Rite S holarships and Fellowship Fund (1981) 

lla Osborn King Research Fellowships (1927) 

D. Lasker Fellowships in Housing, City Planning, or Urban Renewal 
' McCandlish Fellowship in American Literature (1980) 
. Foundation Fellowships 
Ities in p 


п Fo 
lanning and Related Professions Program 

nal Association of Purchasing Management Fellowship 

nal Historical Publications Commission-George Washington Uni- 
sity Cooperative Research Fellowships 

nal Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships 

"ces for the Future, Inc., Fellowship Prize 

Bibliography Internships 


as Bradford Sanders Fellowships (1928) 


h Rite } 


"oundation Fellowships 
lce 


of Education Fellowships (1964) 
eem Health Service Traineeships 
ublic Health Service Traineeships in Comprehensive Health Planning 
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Urban Studies Fellowships of the Department of Housing and Urbe 
velopment 

Urban Transportation Center Fellowship 

Ronald Barbour Weintraub Research Fellowship in Biological Sc 


(1980) 


Graduate Scholarships 
Armed Forces Health Professions Scholarship Program (The Unifi 


Services Health Professions Revitalization Act of 1972— Public 
92-426) 


Barbee Sculptor Scholarship (1975) 

Emma K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 

District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Schol 
in Accounting (1964) 

Genetics Graduate Scholarship (1979) 

Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund (1981) 

Allen M. Jones Scho id 

Myron L. Loe Scholarship Fund (1975) 

Mary and Daniel Loughran Graduate Scholarship (1976) 

Foster G. McGaw Scholarship in Health Care Administration (1971) 

Paul Pearson Scholarship Fund (1940) 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship Fund (1968) 

Voorhees Scholarships 

Wolcott Foundation Scholarships 


larship Func 


Sponsored Awards for Graduate Study 


Information regarding awards sponsored by foundations, professioni 
learned societies, industries, and others which may be used in supp 
graduate study is available at the Graduate Fellowship Information 
ter, 2130 H St., Room 6210, for students enrolled at George 3 
ngton University. Information is also available on distinguished pr 
such as the Rhodes, Marshall, National Science Foundation, Full 
Luce, and Rotary International, as well as many others. 

As deadlines for application vary, qualified students should mal 
quiries well in advance of the year of planned graduate study. | 


FORMS OF AID AVAILABLE TO UNDERCRADUATE ! 
AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Assistantships | 


Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fi 
Available to graduates, and to undergraduates on the junior and f 
levels, in any school of the University. Research assistants are exj 
to work 20 hours a week conducting research in support of an estalj 
research program, in programming or in conducting individual reseak 
an approved research project. Stipends range up to $8,000, depend 
the status of the student and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 mq 
applications are available from Director, Inf 


Further information and 
for Management Science and Engineering, School of Engineering ай 
plied Science, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 2005 
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jsident Assistantships (men and women)—Available to graduate stu- 
в and seniors in any field of study who are interested in working with 
itudent personnel program in University residence halls. Specific duties 
i| With the position, but basically consist of counseling, advising student 
Ps, and administration. Remuneration includes partial tuition and a 
ished room for the academic year. All positions are part-time, and 
members are required to enroll as full-time students in degree grant- 
programs. Further information may be obtained from the Office of 
Pirector of Housing and Residence Life. 


| Funds 


following loan funds are available to undergraduate and/or graduate 
pnts in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School 
гіз and Sciences, the School of Education and Human Development, 
Bchool of Government and Business Administration, and the School 
ublic and International Affairs. A separate application must be sub- 
а for all loan programs. Applications for the National Direct Student 
| should be filed no later than February 1 (entering freshmen), March 1 
Шеа undergraduates and entering transfer students), or April 1 (gradu- 
students) for the following academic year. Complete information is 
fined in the student financial aid pamphlet which is available from 


се of Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, Wash- 
In, D.C. 20052. 


rican Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loan Fund 
8e Е. Henigan Loan Fund (1975) 
national Student Loan Fund (1967) 
he Jacobs Student Loan Fund (1974) 
. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 
> B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 
nal Direct Student Loan Program 
Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund (1973) 
"TSity Student Emergency Loan Fund 
"WU Supplemental Loan Fund (1983) 
“Cmund W, Dreyfuss Loan Fund (1983) 


—George Washington University is 
‘© participant in the Federally Insured/State Guaranteed Student 
rogram, Undergraduate students may apply for a maximum of 
| sraduate students may apply for a maximum of $5,000 
. Students who intend to use the loan for payment of tuition at 
ration should submit an application, as well as all required support- 
cuments, no later than June 1. 
€nts Loan for Und rgruduate Students/Graduate Students—George 
ington University is also an eligible participant in the Parents Loan 
Ndergraduate Students Program (PLUS), sometimes referred to as the 
ry Loan to Assist Students. The interest rate on the loan is 1296 
ГУ Change depending upon the fluctuation of the interest rate on 
"iSury Bills, Repayment begins 60 days after the disbursement of 


may app 


> id I ; may app 

hr nT j 
) to $2, у‹ ler t PLUS and GSL р ams combined. ( 
ate udent I apply tor up to $3,000 per year. Students who inte 


use the loan for payment of tuition at registration should submit а 


plication no later than June 


Student Employment 


The University participates in the College Work-Study Program. Inq 
should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In additio| 
Student and Alumni Gareer Services Center maintains a registry of 


11 


1аепі i i 
full-time and part-time positions available in the Washington are 
undergraduate and graduate students. 

After registration, students may apply at the Student and Alumni б 


Services Center for interviews and referrals to positions for which 
} 


are qualified. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS | 


dents with proven financial need who 
ll-time work (15 hours) at this Uni 
with a B average are elig for the Board of Trustees sd 
ships. Scholarships are spring for the following аса 
year. See instructions for applying for undergraduate financial aid, 8 
Limited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and рій 
fellowships are the responsibility of the chairman of the departmé, 
dean of the school in which the degree is to be earned. Work), 
teaching fellow requires excellent knowledge of English—both sk 
and written. 
Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate internation& 


completed one semester of 


1 


dents аге limited in amount and are available only to those foreigff; 
persons who have established resident status in the United States th 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 1 

We suggest that students who wish to study in the United States 
i ds to cover expenses for one full year bef 
tempting to enter a college or university. The cost at this Universih 


available suffi 


пе academic year (September-May) is approximately $11,900. Те 
mate includes room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incident 


penses; no travel, holiday, or medical expenses are included. 3 


* hi 


PRIZES ii 


Accounting Prizes—Three prizes for academic excellence await 
nually by the Department of Accounting—two at the undergraduat E 
and one at the Master of Accounting level. r 

Morris M. Aein Memorial Prize—Awarded to a deserving studa ” 
excellence in drawing. ра 
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1e Alpha Pi Chapter to 

:айетіс record in courses in 

` the student is inscribed on 

1 chemistry, 

-Awarded to an undergraduate stu- 
or year and who has demonstrated ex- 


-A medal awarded annually to the 
'y who excels in scholarship, in- 


a senior in art history 
iually to the most promis- 

;partmental faculty. 
student for excellence in art history 


ving student for excellence 


an outstanding senior in the 
School of Education and Human 


rd—Provided by Walter G. 

t Professor of Air Science at 

'nted annually primarily 

y to any other activity at 

the leadership of its elected or 

nt or excellence in its support of the 
America and George Wash- 

' will be awarded a sh prize, 

vity will be engraved on a 


suka in honor of her parents, 
Juka-Lacour. It is awarded 
ment of Germanic Languages 


-Awarded to the senior majoring in 
ri ` i chemistry, as evi- 

sses such qualifica- 

promise of future 


' the Department of 
senior in business 
and service to the 


y Edith K. Carr, former Trus- 

'y of her distinguished husband, who was 

ool of Comparative urisprudence and Diplomacy 

: warded annually to that student in the graduating class of 
‘versity who has demonstrated outst iding ability in the study of 


tional affairs and who has given evidence of possessing in marked 


7 

t 
І 
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degree the qualities which produce the good citizen and the dedica 
public servant. 

Chemical Rubber Company Freshman Chemistry Achievement Priz 
A Handbook of Chemistry and Physics awarded annually to the freshr 
student who has demonstrated the greatest achievement in Chemistry 15 

Chemical Society of Washington Prize—Awarded to an outstand 
undergraduate in the junior year who is majoring in Chemistry. 

Astere E. Claeyssens Prize—Established in 1981 by the Trustees of 
Bess and Arthur Dick Family Foundation. It is awarded for the best orig 
work in playwriting by a student enrolled in the University. 

Jerome Cornfield Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to the stud 
who has written the best Ph.D. dissertation in the Department of Statist 

Bertice Cornish Prize—Awarded annually to an outstanding stud 
completing a graduate program in special education. 

John Henry Cowles Prizes—Two prizes, established by John H. Cow 
Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Моќ 
Council of the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Е, 
masonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Ауға 
annually to the senior in the School of Government and Business | 
ministration and to the senior in the School of Public and Internatié 
Affairs with the highest academic averages. 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize—Awarded annually to the undergrad 
student enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics h 
submits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the theg, 

Е.К. Cutter Prize—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excell 
in the study of English." Awarded to the member of the graduating €] 
whose record in English, combined with general excellence, shows W 
marked aptitude for and attainment in English studies. ] 

Isaac Davis Prizes—Established in 1847 and awarded annually tój 
three seniors who have made the greatest progress in public speaking Ҹ̧а 
enrolled in the University. Awards are to be determined by a рф, 
speaking contest in which the participants deliver original orations. fi; 
members of the senior class of Columbian College of Arts and Scifn 
who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachel@t 
Science are eligible to compete. bc 

Dimock Gallery Prize—Purchase award presented for creative achin 
ment in the fine arts. Inc 

Henry Grattan Doyle Memorial Prize—Established in memory of Hm 
Grattan Doyle, a former Dean of Columbian College. Awarded annua , 
an outstanding senior for excellence in Spanish. br 

Elton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exe ters hy 
land, and awarded annually to the student with the highest average i in 
most adv: — course in the Greek language and literature. 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism—Established by Helen B. 
Murphy and aw: irded annually to a student who has given promi, 
sound citizenship and who submits the best printed and published evif, d 
of ability in “forthright reporting" and good journalistic writing, in ў. 
dent publication or elsewhere. = 

Jessie Fant Evans Prize—A bequest of Joshua Evans, Jr., in P4 


recognition of his wife's distinguished record at and service to th 
versity, on whose Board of Trustees she served as the first woman m 
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panded annually to an outstanding senior student in a contemporary 
Pte Course. 


vans III Prize in Politica] and |cience—A memorial prize 

d by "nds because of an out: I іе." Awarded an- 

| iduating class ho has demonstrated his/ 

ul ability i 1 ial and ical sci and who has given 
PMise of the int, pretation of that ability in goox 'nship among his/ 


m OWS 
‘itch in me mory of his 
pind best e xamination in 
Mistry 
harles | S Prize—Establish honor of Charles E. Gauss, 
n Professor of Philos phy n 1945 to 1964. Awarded annually to a 
duating Sé ll i | 

ri ichievement in the 


Frederick 
to the senior 


Establi Dy Mary Williamson 
and Fre derick Joseph Goddard, of 


dw sarrington Goddard, class of 
ent making the highest average 


by Mary 

rick POS ph God- 
ior student making 
ministrati ion, eco- 


States History—Estab- 
г of he T hust band and awarded 
majoring in history who 

United States history. 
i жут аппи; by the 
7 inistrati ion to students specializ- 
awarded to a | 'aduating senior and one 


istory for r th e best thesis in 
f Mee of Arts. 
iven by Mr. Kreeger, 
museology). Fine 
tudent in painting, sculp- 
One prize in art history 
athl nt. Candidates for the 
W f art. Winners are selected 
field of art in the Was ngton, D.C., 


ri stablished in 1968 by Solomon 
Awarded annua Шу by a committee of 
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faculty members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time uné 
graduate or graduate student majoring in statistics, who will have d 
pleted 18 semester hours of statistics courses by the end of the spl 
semester 

John Francis Latimer Prize 
to a graduating senior who ! 
major in the Department of Classics. 

Hilda Haves Manchester Prize in Sociology Established in honof 
Hilda Haves Manchester, B.A. 1932, an outstanding student whose m 
field was sociology. Awarded annually by Columbian College of 4 
and Sciences to the senior student majoring in sociology who hasj 
highest scholastic record. 

Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize—Awarded to a student in the Englishj 
partment who has metan special promise in the field of creative writing 

Phi Delta Kappa Prize—Awarded annually by the George Washing 
University Chapter to an outstanding senior in a teacher education # 
gram in the School of Education and Human Development. 

Phi Delta Kappa Research Prize—Awarded annually by the Gel 
Washington University Chapter to a graduate student, for an outstanf 
research em à 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize—A choice book selected from the field of thd 


= d s major, awarded annually by the George Washington a de] 
iverage in the 


Chapter to the student attaining the highest scholastic aver: 
full semester of work. The winner's name is engraved on a plaque in’ 
Office of the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

Pi Lambda Theta Prize—Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chag jtd 
an outstanding senior in a teacher education program in the Sc hod 
Education and Human Development. ) 

Psi Chi Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually by the George W ashing 
University Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experi imental 
chology and to the M.A. degree candidate or second-year graduate stuf 
submitting the best thesis or research project in psychology. Ji 

Ruggles Prize—Established by Professor William Ruggles in 1 
» for excellenĝ] 
mathematics. T 

The Jack and anne Rvan Award in Health Services 1 dministratid 


11 " rye 
in Classics stablished in 1973. Awar 
made the e outstanding record @ 


| 


awarded annually to a candidate for a bachelor's degree 


Awarded annually that Health Services Administration student у! 
plays excellence at analysis and writing skills in the preparation | 
b 


paper on a topic in health services administration. 
Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize—Established in gra 
appreciation of the ea By teaching and devotion to his students 0 
Hermann Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 
headed the Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., L 
was widely recognized as a scholar of distinction whose presence 0 
faculty added prestige to the University. This prize is given annually" 
member of the graduating class for excellence in historical and cule 
phases of German studies re 
Julian Н. Singman Prize—Awarded for creative achievement in there 


of design. 
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ciety of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize—A cash 
Ze awarded to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment 
the faculty of the Department of History, submits a thesis or disserta- 
n demonstrating excellen in historical research in American Colonial 
tory, The Ur sity reserves the right to withhold the award if no 
si ; i aining the required degree of excellence is sub- 


taughton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awarded 
ually to the student making the best record in the most advanced 
ses in the Latin language and literature. 
lfred E. Steck Memorial Prize—Awarded for proven excellence in the 
d of sculpture. 
ames MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize—Established in 1911 by Professor 
trett in memory of his son. Awarded annually to the student who ob- 
is the highest average in Physics 1 and 2. 
harles Clinton storical Club P —Established in 1936 by 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the 
uest of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who sub- 
est essay covering some phase of medieval history. 

mes H. Taylor Graduate Mathemati 5 Prize—Established in memory of 
5 Taylor, former Professor of Mathematics at the University. 
annually to a graduate student for outstanding performance in 
lematics, 


elel 


Ze— Awarded for outsta g work in the geological sciences. 
: M. Toel Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate stu- 
In photography to recognize outstanding achievement. 


njamin D. Van Ever Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to that 
luate Teaching Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most effective 
her during the current academi 

!€ Wall Street Journal Leadersh p Prize—Awarded annually to a grad- 
r with jor field of study in finance within the Bachelor 
Usiness Administration degree, for outstanding academic performance 
Service 1e Ur : 

tomas 


19 co: 
15 56 


1901 and awarded annually to 

tudent w > best essay in Irish history. 
eXander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virginia 
е Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a degree 
idate Who writes the best essay on "the promotion of peace among 
ations of the world.” The prize essays shall become the property of 
Jniversity and shall not be printed or published without the written 
"Dt of the University. The University reserves the right to withhold 
if no essay attaining the required degree of excellence is 


Ф 


nts e 


nrolled in the University are required to conform to the follow- 
Bulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, 


' OF division in which registered. 
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Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who, for any other re 
are not registered at the University for one semester or more, may re- 
and continue work only under the regulations and requirements in : 
at the time of return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals mat 
information on an application for admission, registration card, or any í 
University document, the student's registration may be canceled. If 
falsification is discovered after the student has established an acad 
record at the University, the student may be subject to dismissal | 
the University. Such a student will be ineligible (except by special at 
of the Faculty) for subsequent registration in the University. 


STUDENT STATUS 
For the purpose of defining student status, undereraduates taking 1 
more semester hours and graduates taking 9 or more semester hours 
considered to be full-time students. All other students are considere 
be part time. 

Í 


ATTENDANCE | 


Students may not attend classes until registration is completed and} 
due are paid. They may attend only those classes for which they! 
registered. Regular attendance is expected. Students may be dropped $ 
any course for undue absence. 


۸ 
SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS г 


Students who fail to maintain the scholarship requirements of the co 
school, or division in which registered may be dismissed from the 


versity. E 
Grades P 

i 
Grades are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar а \ 
close of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. fin 

In 
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| 
The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good: C, Sall 
tory; D, Low Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized hi 
drawal; Z, Failure, Unauthorized Withdrawal; P, Pass; NP, No ® 
Except for courses which specifically state that repetition for cre” 
permitted, a candidate for a degree at this University may not rep 
course in which a grade of D or better was received, unless requittl 
do so by the department concerned. A written statement, іпдісаііл а] 
the student required to repeat the course, must be submitted Uth 


student's dean by the appropriate department chairman. led 


GRADUATE Ad 


The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good: C, Міль l 
Pass; CR, Credit; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; P, Pass; NP, No 
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f, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, Failure, Unauthori 1 Withdrawal, Except 
Ir courses which specifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, a 
Gndidate for a degree at this University may not repeat a course in which 
grade of C or above was received, unless required to do so by the de- 
@rtment concerned. A written statement to this effect must be submitted 
| the student's dean by the appropriate department chairman. 
5 
ICOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 
hen another grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete), the 
mbol w (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (Failure because 
unauthorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol I indicates 
at a satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for the 
ident's inability to complete the required work of the course. At the 
tion of the instructor, the grade of I may be recorded if a student, for 
4sons beyond the student's control, is unable to complete the work of 
Е Course, and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such reasons 
tore the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be used 
Y if the student's prior performance and class attendance in the course 
ге been satisfactory. Any failure to complete the work of a course which 
Ot satisfactorily explained to the instructor before the date when grades 
st be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later pre- 
ted to the instructor, that instructor may initiate an appropriate grade 
nge, 


NG AN INCOMPLETE 


information concerning the removal of a grade of Incomplete from a 
ent осо, consult the regulations of the college, school, or division 
erne b 


QI JALITY-POINT INDEX 


olarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained by 
‘ng the number of quality points by the number of semester hours 
Vhich the student has registered, both based on his or her record in this 
‘ersity. Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four 
' B, three points; C, two points; D, one point; F and Z, no points, for 
Semester hour for which the student has registered. Courses marked 
I, IP, P, NP, or W are not considered in determining the index, except 
Courses marked 7 will be considered when a final grade is recorded. 
the €xception of Consortium courses, grades in courses taken at 
Institutions are not considered in computing the quality-point index, 


Examinations 


a minations for undergraduate courses are scheduled by the Office 
d Registrar. Examinations for courses numbered 201 or above are 
ed, if desired, by the individual department or instructor. 


mic Dishonesty 


niversity community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish 
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behavior. All members of the ct 


and maintain guidelines of academic 
munity are expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their acade 
work. Incoming students have a special responsibility to acquaint tht 
selves with, and make use of, all proper procedures for doing бое 


writing papers, and taking examinations. 
Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with] 
icademic procedures and held responsible for applying tli 


proper a A 
Deliberate failure to act in accordance with such procedures willi 


considered academic dishonesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a 16 
moral, and intellectual offense against the community and will be pré 
cuted through the proper 1 

Copies of the University policy on academic 
tained from the following officers: all department chairmen, 
deans, and the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


Jniversity channels. 
dishonesty can bej 
all acadé 

| 


STUDENT CONDUCT L 
lling and while attending The George Washi 
University are subject to the Statement of Stug 
Rights and Responsibilities which outlines student freedoms and resp? 
bilities of conduct, the Judicial System for Non-Academic Student 
cipline, and other policies and regulations as adopted and promulgates 
appropriate University authorities. Copies of these documents may 
obtained at the Office of the Vice President to! Student Affairs. 5ап@ 
for violation of these regulations may include permanent expulsion § 
the University which may make enr jliment in another college or univê 
difficult. Regulations or requirements applicable only to a particulaf | 
gram, facility, or class of students may not be published generallyt 
such regulations or requirements shall be published in a manner ге 

| 


All students upon enro 
the provisions ol 


ably calcul ited to inform affected students. 

í 
WITHDRAWAL t 
Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permis’ 
of the dean of the college, school, or division in which the student is п 


tered. Permission to withdraw from the University will not be grant 
lear financial record (see Payment of F 


student who does not have a cle 
Each college, school, and division of the University sets deadline 
for each semester concerning withdrawal. Withdrawal between theses 
and the end of the semester is permitted only in exceptional сїй 
stances. 1 
All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the deant 
be met by the student. Such unauthorized withdrawal will result 2 
recording of a failing grade for the course or courses. i 
B 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 
iin a College, School, or Division—A student may not 
another, drop courses (see Withdrawal ай 


cl tatus from credit to audit or from audit to credit without thi 


ange sti 
proval of the dean of the college, school, or division in which registelj 

Change from one section to another of the same course may bê f 
with the approval of the dean and the department concerned. 


Changes witl 
stitute one course Io! 
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ange from one major field to another within the same college or 
ol may be made with the approval of the dean. 
ansfer within the University- Application for transfer to another col- 


School, or division must be made to the appropriate admitting office 
le foi rovided by the deans concerned. Transfer from the appro- 
onal curriculum in Colu n College to bachelor's de- 
e School of Public and International Affairs may take 
> upon t of 60 or more semester hours of course work 
f the neces dures required by the particular school. 
th the exception of the School of Government and Business Admini- 
on which limi dent to semester hours earned in non- 
culated ‹ 3, a maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the 
ion of Conti: › Education and Summer Sessions may be applied 
rd a bachelor's decree in the other degree-granting colleges or schools 


7 U 
are advised to study care- 


within the Universitv 
he heading "Graduation Re- 


ty 
nts listed below under t 


to note that, unless otherwise specified, in all under- 
30 semester hours, 11 g at least 12 semester hours 
npleted v ? registered in the school or 

J sought. Upon transfer the student should 
concerned and understand clearly the requirements 


11 


' fulfilled. 


nly after registration for a course and satisfactory comple- 
required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing 


20гдапсе with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and 


^ 


А person who has been admitted to the University may be 
vith the permission of th« instructor, as an auditor in a class 
C credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to 

student w akes a course as an auditor may not 
tor credit. 


ADMISSION TRANSFER CREDIT 


* w ho plan to attend another institution and apply credit so earned 
graduation from this University, must first secure the written ap- 
>t their dean. In no event will credit in « cess of what might be 
‘n a Similar period in this University be recognized. 
CRIPTS OF RECORD 

| transi ri 


> pts of student records are issued on written request of the 
or f 


int who has paid all charges, including any student 
‚ due the University at the time of the request. A fee of 
r each transcript. When more than two transcripts are 
Р at the same time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the first two 
:Різ-апа а 50€ fee is charged for each additional transcript. Partial 
‘Pts are not issued. 
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CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT 


Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be continuously 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree 
each semester of the academic year until such time as the degree is con- 
ferred. Should the student break continuous enrollment at the University 
and not request and be granted a leave of absence (see below) or be 
assigned by the dean to inactive status (see below) he or she must apply 
for readmission and, if granted, be subject to the requirements and regula- 


tions then in force. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Should a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit of the 
degree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for 8 
specific period of time, generally limited to one calendar year. A degree 
student who discontinues active enrollment in degree studies without 
being granted a leave of absence, or a student granted a leave who does 
not return to active study at the close of the period of approved absence, 
must apply for readmission and be subject to the regulations and re- 
quirements then in force. No fees are assessed students while on leave 


of absence. 


INACTIVE STATUS 


Under the regulations established by each school and college, a student 
may be considered in continuous pursuit of the degree while not enrolled 
in courses at the University when engaged in the following: cooperative 
engineering work semester; study abroad program; attendance at another 
institution with prior approval to have work transferred back to the GW 
program; completion of outstanding work in courses in Which a grade of 
"Incomplete" was received; or non-course instructional activities unique 
to the particular school or college. 

Students must request to be enrolled in inactive status, in advance of 
the year or semester concerned, and be granted approval by their deañ 
for the specific activity desired. This status is generally limited to one 
year; no fees are assessed students while in this status. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September. 

To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have 
met the admission requirements of the college or school in which regis: 
tered; completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence an 
other requirements for the degree for which registered; and be free from 
all indebtedness to the University. Enrollment is required for the semester 
or summer session at the close of which the degree is to be conferred 

Application for Graduation—An Application for Graduation form mús 
be filed at the time of registration for the last semester or summer sessió” 
of the senior or final year. Students completing degree requirements durifl 
the summer sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation 
dated September 30, provided they have completed all degree requireret! 
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1. Candidacy for Special Honors must be approved by the faculty mt 
ber representing the major department or field not later than the beginn 
of the senior year. 

2. Such other conditions as may be set at the time the candidacy 
approved must be met. 

At least one-half of the courses required for the degree must М 
been completed at GW. 

The specific requirement e the college or sch ool in which registé 
must be fulfilled, as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and Ѕсіей 
or the School of Public and Inte rnational Affairs—grades of A or B ій 
per cent of the courses taken at GW; or (b) the School of Education 
Human Development or the School of Government and Business і 
ministration—a quality-point index of at least 3.0 on all course work tal 
at GW. 


THE LIBRARY 


All students registered in the University have the privilege of using 
University Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome 
browse. A card denoting approved enrollment for the current semé 
must be presented when books are borrowed for outside use. 

The loan period for stack books is 21 days. Any book which circul 
is subject to rec: call by the library if needed for reserve or other use. 
serve books must be used in the reserve reading room when the liba 
is open, except that they may be withdrawn for overnight use begi 
at 8:30 p.m. Transcripts of grades are withheld until a student's libf 
record is clear, with all borrowed books returned and any fines рай 

All students using the University Library are expected to be fa 
with its detailed regulations, available at any of the library's service d 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS | 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any stud 
from the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the intel 
of the student or the University, the University Administration E 
advisable. 


пау 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reservé 
right to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulat 
shall go into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


— ——— 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs мі 
out notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE Í 
OF STUDENT INFORMATION 
The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to T 


tional policies governing access to and release of student education 
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ids maintained by educational institutions which are recipients of federal 
ds. The University complies with this statute, which states, in part, 
at such institutions must: 

l. afford students access to education records directly related to them; 
offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records 
аз inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 
receive students’ written consent before releasing information from 
their education records to persons outside the University, except as 
provided by the Act and except for directory information as indicated 
below, Information may be furnished to a student's parents without 
such written consent only upon certification of the student's finan- 
cial dependency; and 
comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release 
a student's record, notifying the student of this action. 


The University will release the following directory information upon 
Quest: name, local address, and telephone number; name and address of 
*Xt of kin; dates of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; 
ld of study; credit hours earned: degrees earned; honors received; par- 
Ipation in organizations and activities chartered or otherwise established 
е University (including intercollegiate athletics); and height and 
eight of members of athletic teams. A student who does not wish such 
rectory information released must file written notice to this effect in 
€ Office of the I j 
Copies of the University’s full policy statement on the release of student 
ormation may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


Registrar at the begi о of each semester. 


ROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


e University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost 


d Found Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security 
ce, 


IVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS 


- University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of 
Eum which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. 
tio N of the academic community should know that administrative 

n, which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation 
other privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may 


wes in order to protect the interests of the University and the rights 
ers, 


Ф 


SSOCIATIONS AND SERVICES 


M O0 Ј / 


NGTON METROPOLITAN AREA, INC. 


ive Versities in Washington, D.C.—American University, Catholic 
sity of America, George Washington University, Georgetown Uni- 
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versity, Howard University, and the University of the District of Colui 
—are associated in a Consortium through which they coordinate the 
of their respective facilities: Gallaudet College, Mount Vernon College, 
Trinity College are associate members of the Consortium. Student 
approved programs leading to degrees in any one of these institut 
have the opportunity to select from the combined offi rings the partic 
courses which best meet their needs 

Participation is limited to degree candidates. The following, Ё 
ever, are excluded: students in canon law dentistry, medicine, 
theology. Law students are also excluded from participation, except 
candidates for the degree of Master of Laws at George Washington 1 
versity and Georgetown University. 

In special courses involving private instruction (such as music or 
or tutorial study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by 
Consortium agreement and must be paid by the individual student to 
institution administering the course. 

Students are encouraged to study the announcements of programs ol 


the participating institutions. See Registration for information concert 


registration for Consortium courses. 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the registral 
the institution in which the student is enrolled. Students register and 
tuition at their own institutions for all Consortium courses; course fees 
payable to the visited institutions. | 


THE READING CENTER 
Director F.E. Hesser f 


) 
The Reading Center offers individual diagnostic and corrective servi 
for all levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult Special red 
improvement classes are conducted for hieh school and college stud 
as.well as other adults. Ther Is A fter-Schi im desiff, 
for academically gifted children. I ivailable on an individ 
semi-individual, and small-group basis 


A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests: vision, hearing, dif 
nance, and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement 
aptitude tests. Results are interpreted, and a written report is preself. 
in conference with the parents or the individual. 

The special reading improvement classes for high school students, 
lege students, and other adults are offered throughout the year at sf 
intervals. Emphasis is placed on improveme 
prehension, and study skills. Instruction ir 
needed. 


: 


nt of vocabulary, speed, d, 
е t 


1 spelling is also provide h 


a 


1 


Fees—Individuals should contact the С inter regarding the fee sche 


гапо 
All fees are payable in advance at the Reading Center, Building C, 5, 
429, 2201 С Street, N.W 


THE SPEECH AND HEARING CENTER he 
т , ; y 45 
The George Washington Univers ty 5peech and Hearing Center prove 


diagnosis and treatment of a wide 1 inge of speech, language, and he? 


disorders. These include devel ypmental impairments of articulation 
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Варе, stuttering, voice disorders, and speech and language impairments 
pulting from neurological damage. Evaluation and aural rehabilitation 
F also provided for hearing-impaired individuals. The Speech and Hear- 
$ Center operates in conjunction with the Department of Speech and 
jj ring. 


INTER FOR ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE COMPUTING 
fector Е, William Rambo 


€ Center for Academic and Administrative Computing (CAAC) is located 
the Academic Center, 801 22nd St., N.W. CAAC facilities are normally 
ailable 24 hours a day during the academic year, to all faculty, staff, and 
idents, 1 : 

ААС encourages interest in computers by providing computing facili- 
5 and by offering short courses and technical assistance. Any University 

ent may have access to the computer facilities for individual research, 
[55 projects, and thesis or dissertation study. Access is by request; the 
edule of charges is available at CAAC. 

AAC maintains two IBM 4341's (VM/SP and OS/VS1). A full range of 
pilers and application software packages is available including (but 
t limited to) CMS, XEDIT, FORTRAN, COBOL, PL/1. PASCAL, APL, 
SS, SAS, BMDP, ASSEMBLER, ASSIST, and SCRIPT. In addition, 

C provides an easy-to-learn, terminal-based, text-editing system on a 
P 11-79 computer. ` 

Omputer programming courses are offered by the School of Govern- 
nt and Business Administration, the Department of Statistics, and the 
00] of Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other de- 
tments offer courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to 
Пе work, In general, additional fees are charged for computer use. 


UMNI RELATIONS OFFICE 


ector Sandra Hunter Lear 


> Alumni Relations Office, in conjunction with the General Alumni As- 
lation, makes available to alumni and their families an annual program 
Musicos and educational and cultural events. Students are invited to 
E in the programs held on campus. In addition, the Alumni Rela- 
cificall Sponsors or co-sponsors programs and services designed 
| “Цу for the student body. 

ут аге encouraged to inquire about available services and programs 
TM ed Relations Office, and to keep the Office informed of any 

565 In address ог Occupation. 

ле Alumni Relations Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st St., 
" “eorge Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


ERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
ident Nancy B. Dı 


Objectives of this 


idley 


s association are to unite the graduates who wish to 
mselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific 
‚апа to promote the general welfare of the University. 


late the 
0seg 
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Membership in the Asst lation 1s conveyed automaticallv to inyone 
has been graduated from any school or division of the Univers ty. An 
who has earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the Univer sity 
whose class has graduated is eligible for membership; in the ca eo 
Divi lon Oi h 

uly the gradi 
the cl grams ol 
Cent I Any per 
who are o l of Trus 
faculty, or administrative stafi as well as others determined to qualifi 
the Governing Board, are eligible f 


ire eligible tor membership in the Assoc iation; 
The affairs of the Asso: it rected by a Governing Board, 


majori nembers represent the stituent alumni of the Î 
versity's schools and colleges. 


The voluntary lea 


y YT 1 
lon are ( 


) of the Association works closely with thes 
of the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Association affairs. 
Association may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office. 


! 
VETERANS BENEFITS f 


{ 
The Veterans Benefits ‹ ice, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 4. 
Eye St., N.W., assists students entitled to edu 


or as widows or children ( 
problems which may a 


tional benefits as vetê 
lisabled veterans у f 
enelits. This Office also ph 
tendance to the Veterans Admilf! 
ional allowances will be paid 4 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or дереп 
of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submil@r 
application to the Veterans Administration. All such students shoulder 
tain the instruction sheet issued by the vet 1 


veterans counselor which sets fT 
requirements to be fulfilled before ce rtification of enrollment can be йу 
to the Veterans Administration and which incl 


ind wh includes other informatiom2’ 

general interest. ат 

The Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., N.E., Washinffp: 

D.C. 20421. G 

Re 

CORPS PROGRAM l 

е 

\ Naval Reserve Officer Training ( rps (NROTC) Unit will be establi я 

at George Washington Un rsity ng with the fall semester Î ke 

The objective of the NROT( 11 1S 1 te prospective officers for} 2. 
Navy and ' COI 


(Navy) or 


1 


cont 


NAVAL RESERVE OFFICER TRAINING 


missions as ЮЗ. 
warded on successful com 4. 


{ { 
lon Oi 


I S and graduation from the йүү, 
sity. A the program and a epting a соттіззі 5, | 
luty for four years if commissioned as a Rous) 
mn ed a Reserve Officer Nite, 
NROTG Pri Tram 1s ymplis} ] 


ed through eithaf 6. / 


ol] e Proeran give 
Scholarshin Proeran Students enter the pro "Crec 


lon conducted by the Navy and 


A 


N 1 Mt 
dente ent 


iS 


per 
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include tuition, all textbooks, instructional fees, 


month for four years. Scholarship students are 
| епсе со ' each semester and to attend 

sht semesters. There 
which in- 
rine-option 


is designed to prepare 
ment as officers in the 
ice nominates 

nent in the pro- 


forms and naval 
they receive a sub- 
students complete 
im students 

nmer training period 
and sophomore stu- 
for the Scholarship 


as late 

oring term of a 

x-week summer 

OTC Program at the beginning 


г take naval 
1 Science. Such 
be considered for 


academic education 
opulsion; civil and other 
1 undersea warfare: and 
1 the Marine Corps are 


Applicants for the 


V June 30 of the col- 
the College Pr grams at 16 
lers them mature enough to 


studies, and extra- 


prevent conscien- 
ie Constitution of the 


at one of the colleges or 
(Students attending an 
a college or university 
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with an NROTC Program may enroll in the College Program if class sch). 
uling will permit. Such cross-enrollment must be approved by officials 
both schools, the Professor of Naval Science, and the Chief of Naval Ei: 


cation and Training.) b: 
i 
ROTC h 
George Washington University students may enroll through the Cont! 
о 


tium іп the Army ROTC program offered at Georgetown University, 5 
AFROTC program at the University of Maryland, or the Army ROTO? 
AFROTC at Howard University. Those interested should contact the R Ц 
enrollment officer at one of these universities. Limited credit for gu 
courses (primarily advanced ROTC) may be assigned for electives to 9n 
degree requirements at George Washington University; prior approv d 
required by the dean of the school in which the student is enrolled. №! 


* O 
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Vice President for Student Affairs William Smith, Jr. 
Assistant Vice President for Campus Life John Perkins 
The Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs develops student s 
services, policies, and procedures to complement the University’s fof... 
instruction program. These activities are implemented through the Oa 
of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Studi 
Educational Opportunity Program, Housing and Residence Life, Inte, 
tional Services, Services for Students with Disabilities, Student Acti¥ 


Student and Alumni Career Services, and Student Health Service. [© 
si 
OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS ler 
Dean of Students Gail Short Hanson ЕЁ 
Assistant Dean of Students Cheryl Beil b. 
AT] 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and іпѓога і 
for students, and assists in program development for the Division ОЁ l 
dent Affairs. Staff members are well-informed on University policiespb] 
the various student services provided on campus, enabling them toli 
vide referrals and answers to many questions concerning general 8#9 
life. Personal letters of recommendation for students applying to grd 

and professional schools can be obtained from this office. The Dec: 
Students is responsible for the services and programs offered by the Ҹес 
seling Center, Educational Opportunity Program, International бей $ 
Services for Students with Disabilities, Student Health Service, ай 

Student and Alumni Career Services Center. The Dean of Students' Е 
is located on the fourth floor of Rice Hall P 


STUDENT LIFE 


nseling Center 


ector E. Lakin Phillips 
Stant Director Diane M. DePalma 


lopment and helps 
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pressures, relation- 
(2) group 
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Cents, s » al і y schedule а st-free initial interview 
9 a т 1 ч а > 

) am. p.m., Monday ugh Thursday, and from 1 to 5 p.m. on 


intment is charged. An 
Fee adjustments can 
sked to call 

S or to meet at 

st Street, N.W. 


ire provided assistance 
imigration assistance and 
ions specific to the 

igle sessions and 

ind studying in 

ety of personal 

budgets, aca- 

is located at 


tional Opportunity Program 


tor Ronald Wh more 


la ir 
nt Dire, tor Donald Ross 


ducati, ; i ; ; : ; 
c il Opportunity Program is designed to provide selected Dis- 
Olumbia high school graduates : other qualified District resi- 
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dents with financial and personal support as well as academic assistan@ 
help them pursue undergraduate degree work at George Washington 1 
versitv. The Program office is located at 2127 G Street, N.W 


Services for Students with Disabilities | 
Director Linda Donnels | 
Assistant to the Director Kathleen Desmond | 


The Office of Services for Students with Disabilities works to assure] 
the special services necessary for handicapped students to participate ff 
in their academic programs and the extracurricular life of the campus 
provided for them through University or com 
is located on the fourth floor of Rice Hall. | 


unity resources. The @ 


Student and Alumni Career Services Center 

Director Kathy Sims | 
Associate Director Barbara Fitzgerald-McClain 
Assistant Dire ctor ] vnn H С] І 


The Career Services Center provides career planning and job-sed 
assistance to students and alumni. Programs and services include: 

time and part-time job vacancy listings; career counseling, worl 
(e.g., organizing job searches, resume and letter writing, effective Î 
viewing, negotiating for salary); a resource library of career field 
employer literature; on-campus interviews for students within onê 
of graduation; a resume referral service; resume critiques; à weekly 
listings publication, the Job Opportunities Bulletin; and a crede 
service that supports employment and graduate/professional school 

cations, The Center is located in the Academic Center, Suite T-508 


22nd Street, N.W. | 
1 

: k 

Student Health Service 7 
Director Isabel Kuperschmit, М.р ? 
Coordinator Janet Garber н. 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located in the} 
Burns Memorial Building at 935 22nd St., N.W. 

The Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners] 
physician assistants who are capable of addressing most of stu 
medical problems. Visits are cost-free and may be either arranged bia 
pointment or, during certain hours, secured on a walk-in basis. 
routine laboratory tests may be performed in the Health Service If 
cost, many common medications are stocked to fill students’ prescrip 
and allergy shots and immunizations are administered by the staff f 
for a minimal charge. A psychiatrist works in the Health Service 10 
students with mental health concerns 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the 9 
Health Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room 
University Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for етей 
care only, and all fees are the responsibility of the student. 
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Btudents must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to 

i treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in 
“Campus programs and the Continuing Engineering Education Pro- 
im are not eligible. Students who so desire may engage physicians and 
ses of their с ice, but these students will be responsible for all 
з charged. The bills incurred from all services rendered outside ve 
ident Health Service (for example, x-ray work, laboratory work, and 
errals to specialists or other outside physicians) are the responsibility 
the student. : 


LTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


? University has arranged for and endorsed group health and accident 
urance, on an elective basis, for those students who do not have other 
erage. Interested students should contact the Student Health Service 
Jffice of the Dean of Students. 


USING AND RESIDENCE LIFE 


ctor Ann Webster 
*Ociate Director David McElveen 

sty 1 | } : і 3 = 
istant Directors Kathleen Jordan, Sherri McGee, Rebecca Griffin 


plete information concerning the University's residence halls is avail- 


' from the Dir ) ou and Residence Life, George Washing- 


University, Washi m, D.C. 20052. Information concerning off- 
pus housing University also may be obtained at this Office. 
mission to the University does not include a room reservation. The 
ent will receive, with the notification of ac ptance, University resi- 
e hall inforr ition, an application for residence hall space or apart- 
accommodation, and a declaration of intent to attend the University. 
for residence hall space or apartment accommodation 
accompanied by a $200 nonrefundable deposit. The housing de- 
Auc ены toward the first semest 'S room or apartment charge. 
м Tu parin nts are leased for the academic year, and lease pay- 
tg "M ча made in early June for the fall semester, unless the student 
ck with the Sı d payment plan or the 10-month payment plan. Please 
пе Student Accounts Office for the 10-month payment plan. 


4-85 Residence Hall Rates Per Person for Two Semesters* 


Men: 


Oun Hal] 
double room 
triple room 


double room 
triple room 


For Men and Women: 
Crawford Hall 


double room 


80 ог! 


Guthridge Hall (limited to juniors and seniors 


“ 
apartment ior one person 690 Or 
L 
apartment tor two persi 


apartment for three persons 


Building JJ (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors) 


aj ent lor 4 or f pe 
Francis Scott Key Hall (limited to juniors and seniors) 
apartment ior one person . e é . T. | 


apartment ior two or three persons 


| 
| 
Madison Hall | 
double room e . "m ° "A . . 
^ 
k 


n 
ple room 
*tMilton Hall (limited to juniors and seniors 

apartment ior two p 


;80 oF 


4 


hrec per ons | 


imen 


Mitchell Hall 


single room... ...... odo e ‘ Peres ьа TET tri 


| 
*tMunson Hall (limited to juniors and seniors) 
apartment for two persons 2,580 08 
apartment for three persons 
Thurston Hall 
double room, triple room, roor 


four or five 


1 

| 

Food Service | 
o choose one @ 


Resident freshmen and sophomores are required t 


following three food service plans: the seven-day, 19 meals регі 
plan, at the rate of $1,730¢ for the academic year; the any 14 meal 


week plan for $1,660+ for the academic year; or the any 10 me ex: ре 
plan at $1,600+ for the academic year. Participation in the food 
plans is optional for junior, senior, and graduate students, and for E 
dents assigned to apartments. Food service payment does nt 
University intersession or vacation periods. All meal cards А. _ 


to dining rooms in Thurston and Mitchell Halls and to the second 
contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center Meal card 
I 


also be used on a cash-equi' " ncy basis in the Marvin Center first 
cafeteria and George's і 
* Residents must deal directly with the telephone company and pay all costs associat 
telephone service k 
t Residents must pay electricity bills (which do not include the cost of heating) in 

to the stated rate b 


+ Food service prices are subject to change 
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| 
Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make ~s 
ngements with the GW Housing and Residence Life Office regarding the 
паі B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


OYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


rector Boris Bell 
Psistant Director Donald Cotter 


te Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, 
Oviding services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities 

Students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities 
Ovides the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University 
ogram Board; by the academic departments that include performing 
ts; and by other student and faculty organizations. ; 
The Center Governing Board, representative of all segments of the Uni- 
rsity community, plays an important role in the functioning of the 
nter by working clos with the full-time staff in the development of 


u 
Ocedures and policies which provide a framework for the Center's 
eration, 


DENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 


rector Claudia Derricotte 
‘sistant Directors Michael Elmore, Randall Mason 


е Student Activities Office assists individual students and organizations 
Program development, campus leadership development, and participation 
Special projects, both within the University community and the com- 
nity at large, The Office serves as a clearinghouse for activities infor- 
20, registers and advises student organizations, and informs the Uni- 
rsity community of activities and programs through monthly and annual 
ications, The Student Activities Office is also responsible for coordi- 
ting the orientation program for new students, and for planning supple- 
ntal development programs for graduate and undergraduate students. 
“ents who want to participate in the extracurricular phases of Univer- 
ife should acquaint themselves with the facilities and staff of the 
ident Activities Office. 
dditional infe 


prmation about the numerous student organizations and 
imittee 


ѕ is contained in the Student Handbook, compiled by and avail- 
e at the Student Activities Office in the Marvin Center. 


dent Government 


George Washington University Student Association is comprised of 
full-time and part-time graduate, professional, and undergraduate stu- 
ts who are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of elected 

appointed individuals is responsible for representing the interests of 
dents at the University. The Student Association provides various 
vices for students such as an academic evaluation, a student directory, 
t the Student Advocate Service. Further information can be obtained 
m the Student Association offices in the Marvin Center. 
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Student involvement in the governance of the University is also poss 


through partic n in various and Faculty Senate 4 


1 


mittees, advisory councils of the schools and colleges, selected commi 
of the Board of Trustees, and specialized bodies such as the Кезї® 


Joint Food Services 


j 


Joard, and the Marvin Cé 
Јреа develop policies and 
versity community. | 


LA 
Hall Association, the 


Governing Board. This involvement has 


Student Organizations 


Students are encouraged to become involved with existing studeni 
ganizations or to initiate their own. There are approximately 200 or 
zations on campus covering a broad spectrum of interests including 
demic, professional, international, cultural, political, service, sports, 
bies, recreational, religious and meditative, as well as social frate 
and sororities. Academic honor societies include Phi Beta Kappa 
Sigma Xi. 


P a 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the? 
of its students and encourages them to participate in the various relig! 
organizations of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant b 
sponsor various groups and form a link between the University and 
ity. The advisors of the religious organizations are 8 
able for counseling. Religious services and special observances are 
provided for the University community as announced. 


religious comm 


tt 


MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS i 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally ka 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner А 
torium and in the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Wil) 
cooperation of the Curator of Art, student art exhibits are presented f 
semester. | 

Concert Series—The Department of Music presents a series of con 
featuring faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. h 

Dance—The GWU Dance Company presents major concerts, infó 
studio performances, experimental events, television арреагапсеЗ, fs 
lecture-demonstrations. Students may audition to become company Жс 
bers and have the opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain еж 
ence in the technical aspects of dance productions. P 

International Programs—The International Student Society presen 
annual International Dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies [© 
international restaurants. Other programs include regular forum$ 
speakers on international topics 

Orchestra and Chorus Concert Series—The University Orchestra 
Chorus are two facets of the lively arts available to students eith I 
credit courses or as extracurricular activities. The Chorus presents ‘ 
performances to the University community three or four times a sk 


cluding regular winter and spring concerts. The University Orchestra 
sents several performances annually. 
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Ogram Board 


ry 
І 


les for student programming on C 

es, and in cooperation with other campus groups, it regularly sponsors 
‚ lectures, concerts, social activities, and special events. 

eater—The University Theater produces four or five major plays and 
Cals during the year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy 
Marvin Theatre or in Lisner Auditorium. Additional works, including 
al and experimental plays, are produced in a more intimate studio 
er. Students have the opportunity to participate in all aspects of 
er and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees for 
of their production work. 


LETICS, INTRAMURAL SPORTS, AND RECREATION 


Charles E, Smith Center for Physical Education and Athletics offers 
/ facilities for student use, including courts for basketball, volleyball, 
badminton; a jogging track; a swimm pool; wrestling, gymnastic, 
veight rooms; handball and squash courts; and a sauna and lockers. 
1 in the Smith Center, the men's and women's athletic departments 
a broad program of intramural and recreational activities designed 
Commodate various levels of skill, experience, and interest. 
e University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
the Eastern College Athletic Conference, ] the Eastern Association 
tercollegiate Athletics for Women. Its varsity teams compete against 
universities throughout the Midwest and Eastern Seaboard in such 
з as basketball, baseball, soccer, tennis, golf, wrestling, crew, swim- 
and diving, squash, badminton, volleyball, and gymnastics. 


Ф 


UMBIAN COLLEGE ОЕ ARTS AND SCIENCES 


C.M. Lovett 

“iate Dean R.C Rutledge 

tant Deans R.E. Knowlton, G. Ludlow 
tor of Academic Advising B.P. Selinsky 


*. Abravanel, J.G. Allee, Jr., J. Aschheim, D.L. Atkins, R.L.A. 
; garth, W.H. Becker, О Jergmann, L.S. Bielski, L.S. Bowling, 

Bright, A.D. Britt, К.С. Brown, J.F. Burks, М.Е. Caldwell, E.A. 
ess, A.J. Caron (Research), I.H. Cisin, A.G. Coates, T.F. Courtless, Jr., 
1. Davison, L.G. DePauw, К.М. Dunn, Jr., J. Eisenstein, №. Filipescu, 
French, J.A. Frey, R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.L. Gastwirth, R.S. Goldfarb, M. 
resident of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 


ity 
uy Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarian are ex 
ers of the Faculty of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
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Gordon, S.W. Greenhouse, F.S. Grubar, A. Gyorgy, S.E. Haber, М) 
perin (Research), R.C. Haskett, O. Havrylyshyn, G.R. Herer, P.H. ] 
fill, Jr., Р.Р. Hill, J.W. Hillis, A.J. Hiltebeitel, H.C. Hinton, H.H. Н 
M.A. Holman, C. Hsieh, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., К.С. Jones, Н.Р. Jung 
I. Katz, J. W. Kendrick, К.Е. Kennedy, Jr., R.W. Kenny, Н. Kenyon, Yi 
J.C. King, A.D. Kirsch, P.F. Klarén, D. Krueger (Research), R.M. Куй 
J.M. Lachin III (Research), C.J. Lange, T.Z. Lavine, H.L. LeBlanc 
Lehman, P.H.M. Lengermann, S. Levitan, B.I. Levy, J.B. 22 LF. ЇЙ 
R.K. Lewis, H.W. Lilliefors, R.C. Lindholm, C.D. Linton, T.P.G. Live 
J. M. Logsdon, W.F.E. Long, J.C. Lowe, J.H. R i Mazzeo, 
Meltzer, B.M. Mergen, J.C. Miller, C.C. Monda J.A. Morgan, jr 
Mosél, C.A. Moser, N.N. Natov, D. Nelson 3 esos R.K. Pack 
Parris, T.P. Perros, E.L Phillips, F. Prats, R.E. Purcell, D.E. Ram 
J.P. Reesing, Jr., B. Reich, W.M. Reynolds, С.Е. Rice, J.W. Robbi 
Robinson, L.A. Rothblat, W.W. Rowe (Research), D.A. Rowla 
Sachar, B.M. Sapin, R M Scheffler, S.O. Schiff, К.Н. Schlagel, Е. Sc 
(Research), W.E. Schmidt, L.G. Schwoerer, R.P. Sharkev, C Shih, 
Siegel, D.E. Silber, N.D. Singpurwalla, R.T. Smythe, H. Solomoft 
Steiner, G. Steiner, R.W. Stephens, C.H. Sterling, C.T. Stewart, Jr 
Stewart, C. Taam, D.H. Teller, K. Thoenelt, R Thornton, C.M. Tu 
К.р. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr., D.D. Wallace, Jr., R.A. Wallace, S.T. zl 
L. Wei, D.G. White, J.F. Wright, Jr., H.E. Yeide Jr Aj Zuchelli $ 
Associate Professors M.A. Aksoy (Visiting), D.A. Altshuler, J.C. Anda 
A.D. Andrews, M.A. Atkin, I. Azar, S.R Barnett, E. Berkowitz M 
Boulier, G.R. Bozzini, L. Brandt, M.D.M. Brewer, A.S. kê [.R. Б 
К.Р. Churchill, А.Е. Claeyssens, Jr., M.A.B. Coffland, R.L Сот 
Cordes, С.Е. Elliott, E.A. Fisher, НІ. Gates, Н.Е. Gillette, jr., LI 
V.K. Golla, M.D. Green, S.K. Green, W.B. Griffith, R.J. Guenther, 4 
Gupta, R.A. Hadley, E.P. Harper, S. Hashtroudi, J.R. Her uig, C.J. HN 
D.M. Hitchcock, R.W. Holmstrom, 1.0. Horton TL. Hufford, D.E.] 
son, W.R. Johnson, S.A. Karp, N.K. Khatcheressian, M. King, I. Ky 
poulos, D. Klingman, R.E. Knowlton. J.E. Kwoka, Jr., J.L. Lake, MPF. 
С.А, Linden, C.W. Linebaugh, R. M Longstreth, G. Ludlow, M.L. Maf 
D. McAleavey, C. McClintock, Merchant, S.B. Molina, A. Moni, 
H.R. Nau, G.A. Olkhovsky, 3, o W.C. Parke, G. d rm 
Pederson, J. Pelzman, J.A.A. Plotz, P.J. Poppen, J.A. Quitslund, RE. 
nell, L.P. Ribuffo, P. Robbins, R.C. Rutledge, P.G «jr О.А. p 
S.L. Simons, A.H. Smith, C.W. Sten, G.C. түгү: ns, E.A. Stone 
Taragin, J.M. Thibault, J.E. Thiel, В.Е. Thomas, Thoms on, N.AM 
kens, J.L. Tropea, R.P. Trost, C.E. Tuthill, J.M. CE . Von Bargp4 
А.С. Wade, К.С. Willson, A.M. Yezer, R.Y Yin, ].Е MESA 
Assistant Professors C.J. Allen, W.A. Anderson, W.J. Balling, [rs 
Bositis, M.D. Bradley, W.J. Briscoe, K.M Brown, G. Carter, M.H. 
lop, C C. Costigan, C.J. Deering, R.P. mene ae М.У. Dow, Н.В. Ё 
baum, V. Fon; R.S. Frey, M.W. Fu (Visiting), G.R. Gajewski (Visi N 
N.C. Garner, F. Griffith, J.E. Hicks, G.P. Huvé, І, М Jacobson, С.С. JEL. 
S. Keller, M.P. Lader, ].Н. Lebovic, D.L. Lee, S.R. Lichter, J.P. Link ln 
Lipscomb, H.M. Mahmoud, R.D. McDevitt (Visiting), M.R. Metzgeli 
Miller, M.F. Miller, J.D. Moreno. B. Morgan, S.L. Murray, T.K. 
(Visiting), L.R. Offermann, P.M. Palmer. J.R. Peverley, C.J. Pickart | 
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ucilowsky, S.A. Quitslund, R.M. Robin, A. Romines, R. Rycroft, B.W. 
abelli, С.Е. Scala, R.W. Seelke, M.S. Shapiro, S.C. Smith, 5.5. nie 
]. Sodaro, J.L. tephanic, P.F. Thall, M.A. Ticktin, R.P. Tollo, A. 
iterito, H.B. W ing E.F. Wells, B.R. Wil- 
ams, Е.К. Williams, P.W. Wirtz, S.L. Wolchik, W.T. Woodward, С.Е. 
right 


N'S COUNCIL FOR FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE AFFAIRS 
: M.D.M. Brewer, D.E. Silber 

: K.M. Brown, M.M. Gupta 

: J.O. Horton, J.F. Wright 


N'S COUNCIL FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR AFFAIRS 


: J.R. Henig 
).L. Atkins, S.R. Barnett 


MITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Perros (Chairman), M.D. Green, R. Hadley, G. Ludlow, C.E. Rice, 
Robinson, R. Walker 


MITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Knowlton (Che in), J.A. Frey, C.J. Herber, M. King, R.M. Krulfeld, 
udlow, С.Е, Mazzeo, J.A. Morgan, Jr., В.С. Rutledge, S.O. Schiff, B.P. 
sky, R.A. Wallace 


MITTEE ON STUDEN ADVISING 

Selinsky (Chi ian), J. Aschheim, M.A. Atkin, D.A. Bositis, J.R. Burns, 
Combs, R.S. M.M. King, R.E. Knowlton, G. Ludlow, S.A. Quits- 
‚К.С, Rutledge, C. Steiner, R. W. Stephens, E.A. Stone 


MITTEE ON USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


Claeyssens, jr. (Chairman), J.G. Allee, Jr., М. Dow, К.С. Jones, С.А. 
T, R.C. Willson 


MITTEE ON CURRICULUM 

DRE Hufford, J.N. Mosél, C.A. Moser, J.A. Quitslund 

. A.E. Claeysse J.J. Cordes, H.H. Hobbs, J.D. Moreno 

: H.F.Gillette, p M. Lengermann, T.P.G. Liverman, R.K. Packer 


RVISORY COMMIT 


"TEE ON DEGREES ADMINISTERED BY THE DIVISION OF 
INUING EDUC 


ATION AND SUMMER SESSIONS 


(Chairman), D.L. Atkins, F.S. Grubar, C.J. Herber, M.A. 
an, D. Nelson, D.G, White 


€ of Columbian College is an ex officio member of all committees; all listed committee 
ч аге elec 


ted by the Faculty of Columbian College. 
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Council of Arts and Sciences* 


Mark Sullivan, Jr. (Chairman) (Univer: ity Trustee), Thomson & Mck 
Auchincloss Inc. 

Windsor P. Booth, Chief of the News Service, National Geographic S 

David Edward Finley, formerly Director, National Gallery of Art 

Robert R. Garvey, Jr., Executive Secretary, Advisory Council on Hi 
Preservation 

Patrick Hayes, Managing Director, Washington Performing Arts Soc 

Jean Ross Howard, Office of Public Affairs, Aerospace Industries 

John Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor of English 

Sidney Dillon Ripley II (University Trustee), Secret 
tution 

Robert Poindexter Sharkey, Professor of Economic History 

Julian H. Singman, Attorney 


ary, Smithsonian 


INTRODUCTION 


Since its founding in 1821, Columbian College of Arts and Sciencet 
liberal arts college of the University, has continued to expand and дё! 
with the city of Washington. Its central situation makes participatii 
the life of the nation's capital convenient for resident students. Thé 
mopolitan nature of the student body reflects the atmosphere of aj 
world capital. Because the students come from the 50 states and! 
120 foreign countries, class discussions and casual student conversa 
are enriched by a challenging variety of viewpoints. | 

The Columbian College program is a contemporary application @ 
historic liberal arts tradition. Its purpose is to enable the student t 


velop both particular abilities and general awareness as a human 


It demands of the student a thorough acquaintance with one majofj 
of learning and at the same t 


ime an understanding of how that specif 
tion fits into the larger context of the s 


scientific, social, and moral prà 
which confront modern society. It stresses a broadly enlightened 
spective which encourages its 


s graduates to grow through the yea 
ability and wisdom. | 


Throughout its history, the College has kept pace with, and oftef 
movements of reform in higher education. Sensitive to the rapidly € 
ing patterns of student and social needs, notably the increasing ma 
and knowledge of the modern incoming freshman, the College has 
time to time inaugurated major changes in its academic program 
brief summary, present patterns are designed to (1) permit the able sf 
to earn the baccalaureate degree in less than the standard four years, 
by earning credit through a wide variety of examinations or by perf@ 
with excellence within a 90 semester-hour three-year program; (2) p 
each student with a ereater opportunity to design an individual аса 
program by eliminating almost all specific course requirements ex 
the major field: (3) encourage an early and close association betweé 


student and individual faculty members in the field of the student'$ 


nt 


* This Council serves both Columbian College of Arts and S« 


Arts and Sciences. The President of the Universit 
Dean of Columbian College of Art 
ind Sciences are ex offici 


lences and the Graduate S 
y, the Vice President for Academic Aff 


s and Sciences, and the Dean of the Graduate School 
members of the Council 
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| 
Test; and (4) foster a spirit of community and shared responsibility 
ween faculty and student. 
Pportunities exist for double majors (and minors) within the College; 
rdisciplinary programs; and, in the e of the student who finds no 
Bting major or program suitable to individual educational goals, special 
£rdisciplinary programs which may be developed by the student, in con- 
lation with departmental advisors and with the final approval of the 
imittee on Curriculum. à 
polumbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Associate 
Arts, Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Music; pre- 
р and pre-medical programs; and the first two years of the professional 
[8Tams in public and international affairs. А 
volumbian College has degree-granting authority over certain programs 
|! combine on-campus and off« ampus courses. These include the 
Chelor of Science degrees in Geodesy and Cartographic Science. As 
ist of the courses in the first two years of these programs are offered 
Campus, students may be admitted as full-time on-campus students 
Columbian Colle xe, After the first 64 hours, most of the courses are 
red at off-campus locations. Students are then required to register 
| their course w vith the Division of Continuing Education and Sum- 
r Sessions, which administers off-campus programs. Students attending 
[campus classes are expected to provide their own transportation to and 
Im class. Distances involved vary from two to 20 miles from the campus 
a. Columbian College also has degree-granting authority over two other 
Pstams which аге ially offered off campus and administered by the 
sion of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions: Associate in Arts 
eneral Studies and Bachelor of General Studies (areas of concentration 
economics, historv, mathematics, political science, psychology, and 
iology), For fu er information on all these programs, consult the 


1810п of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions. 


TRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


od character and an academic background appropriate for the program 

Studies contemplated are required. 

‘quirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 

‚ An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
9l, showing at least 15 units* which must include four years of Eng- 
; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, 
rably with labo ory instruction; two years of social studies, one of 

ihe must be American history; and one year of college preparatory 

thematics beyond introductory algebra. 

le The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake 
Бе work, 

‚ College Entrance Examination Board scores submitted on the Scho- 

ptitude Test. 

q Admission to the Bachelor of Music curriculum requires, in addition 

e 


t above, а performance audition (a tape is acceptable) and/or music 
ing, 


l з t represents а year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate 
ess than 


120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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It is recommended that the examinations be taken in Decem 
January. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitte 
rangements for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and sho 
made with the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540; a 
Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month befc 
date of the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should speci! 
the scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washingto! 
versity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

The College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; ho 
the American College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The 
cant should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admi 
directly from the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Io 
is recommended that the applicant take the tests in October of the 
year. 

The Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing will co 
the adequacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of ш 
circumstances, does not present all of the formal requirements stated 
The Committee may prescribe appropriate scholastic-aptitude tests | 
University. Students admitted with deficiencies in secondary ! 
units will be required to begin removing such deficiencies within th 


year, by appropriate courses or examinations. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding admission, registration, fees and finances are ! 
on pages 20-33; other University regulations. on pages 45-53. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 
ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


To encourage academic performance of high quality, the College limit 
student's work load. 

A full-time student not on probation may take a course load of as! 
as 17 semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week 
is not on probation may take not more than 10 hours. 

The amount of work taken by a student on probation may be W 
by the Committee on Scholarship. 

A full-time student who, during the immediately preceding semest@& 
received no grades below B and has earned grades of A in threé б 
totaling at least nine semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. An em 
student who, during the immediately preceding semester, has recei 
grades below B and has earned grades of A in two ourses totaling at 
six seinester hours may take 12 hours. | 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any 


during a semester must report that fact immediately to the dean $8 


the academic program may be adjusted, if necessary. 
ATTENDANCE 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the course in f 
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dstered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge 
dre provision is made for the student to make up work missed. 


yJ PING AND DROPPING COURSES 


Mer registering, a student may add or drop courses only by means of an 
(lal "drop.add" form available in the Office of Columbian College. 
шге to submit tl when dropping a course may result in a failing 
ide. The de ing a course during the regular fall or spring 
Pesters is the | second week of classes. 

Fhe deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty is the end 
the fourth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. The dead- 
; for complete withdrawal from all courses without academic penalty 
Sithe end of the ninth week of classes. After the deadlines, program 
poges require that the student present a petition to the Dean’s Council. 


ME OF с )RRE( 
Де use of correct English, oral and written, is required in all courses. 
ЙУ student whose E glish in any course whatever is deemed unsatis- 
re may be reported by the instructor to the dean and to the Com- 
[o TN Us e of Correct English. The chairman of the Committee may 
th the = ementary work, without academic credit, varying in amount 

ums needs ої the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a 
|е, the regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may 


1 

ui 

delayed bv fail > - 

| yed by failure to make up any such deficiency in English to the 
S'action of th mittee and the dean 


LIST 
he name of am 
Purse wor] 
Pr cent of 

Will be 
расе /N 

Pass No Pass } 
: t affect the 


lent who takes 15 semester hours or more of graded 
K in i one semester, who receives grades of A in at least 60 
courses tal in that semester, and who has no grades below 
placed on th ап t for that semester. A course taken on 


he 15-hour minimum of other courses does 
urs of tne stude r the Dean's List, nor are the semester 
S of such a course E ; 


ча ‚ 1 the above figures. A grade of No Pass, 
Never, disqual 


Student who is 
Standing. 


е followi 1 i í i ; 
state slowing rules governing probation and suspension are applicable 
""4ted to students 


more) duri 1 ts pieni a full-time program (12 semester hours 
Semester he, м € or spring semester. Students enrolled for less than 
liring the 20“ › during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled 
asis of their imer ra ugs are subject to probation or suspension on the 
redit each) 1 жы ore. Tor ‚чы courses (three or more semester hours of 
mester r muitiples thereof, rather than on their record in any one 


not suspended or on probation is considered to be in 


Probat 
Ja I Ae «а - " "m 
or 2) , N—A student who in one semester receives two failing grades 


in courses сатты " 
Courses carrying three or more semester hours of credit each, or 
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the equivalent, is placed on probation. A student in the f 
probation who receives one failing grade in 
tinued on probation for a second semester. Two grades of D will be tr 
as equivalent to one grade of F in determining probation. Any grades 
or F replacing earlier grades of I will be considered a part of the recor 
the semester during which the I is removed. A student on probation t£ 
12 or more semester 


or better is remi 
from probation. 


Suspension—The following cases constitute grounds for suspen 
(1) three failing grades (F or Z) in courses carrying three or more semi 
hours of credit, or the equivalent, in one semester: (2) two failing gradi 
such courses in the first semester on probation; (3) one failing grad 

any later semester on probation. Two grades of D wil 
treated as equivalent to one grade of F in determining suspension. $ 
grades of D or F replacing earlier grades of I will be considered a pat 
the record for the semester during which the I is removed. 


The minimum period of academic suspension is one fall or one $ 
semester. Final dates for 


applying for readmission are the same as 
governing undergraduate admission (see page 20). A suspended stu 
seeking readmission must submit evidence to the Committee on A 
sion and Advanced Standing of sence from the 


f conduct during al 

versity which indicates that the student will profit from readmissió 
student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmittedh 

Mid-semester Warning— When, at the end of the eighth week of $, 
semester, instructors file in the Office of the Dean the names of fres 
and sophomore students who are doing unsatisfactory work, a пой 
warning is sent to the student and a copy filed with the appropriate}, 
visor. A warning constitutes notice to the student to consult the inst 
and advisor at the earliest opportunity, 


irst semest 
such a course will be 


hours whose grades are all C 


òt 


such courses in 


1 

INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI | 

Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W Аш 
g | | 


Withdrawal) тау be assigned are described оп page 47. r 


Removing an Incomplete—The grade of I must be removed по later ЁС 
the last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester 
mediately following the semester or summer session in which the grad 
І is assigned. An “Incomplete” that is not removed within this periofu: 
automatically changed to an F. In cases of well-do umented ех!епїйїп 


circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the dfa: 
or the appropriate committee, for additional time in which to complet@#ay 
work of the course, Such petitions should be ‹ 


submitted within the sol 
period. The grade of I cannot be removed by reregistering for the cof 
here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. МА 
u 
CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 4 
A. student becomes a sophomore 


upon completion of 30 semester Ве 


a junior upon completion of 60 semester hours, and 


a senior upon fat 
pletion of 90 semester hours. 8t 
An unclassified student is one who is 


з not a candidate for a bachélme 
degree (normally because the student already holds one), but who W 
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valid academic reason to take a limited program for a limited time. 
istration in this status is permitted only with the prior approval of the 
propriate Dean's Council. 


) PERU 


Programs are student ex- 
programs betwee! 'U and the Universities Sas a, Essex, 
Lancast are designed permit students of the participating 
i in the exchange university, 
ne institution. The Pro- 
ily, 1 d for liberal arts students, 
0 are in their ju year and who are in good academic standing. 
pating students ve 1 1 ide point average of 3 
Gents in good academic s 3, who will be sophomores or juniors 
heir proposed time of study abroad, may be eligible to participate in the 
orge Washington Univers American College in Paris Study in Paris 
gram, either for an academic year or for a spring semester. Qualified 
dents will be encouraged to take this opportunity to profit from the 
RT eu Intellectual riches of Europe by spendin; a period of time 
1.,, ~ studying in Paris. A knowledge of French is desirable but not 


nd TA | > i ^ 
atory, as all courses, except foreign languages and literatures, are 
ght in Englis 


he George Wa 


igton University in Peru Program is a student ex- 


nge Program between GWU and the Universidad Católica del Perú in 
аа design | to permit students of the two participating universities 
ios a subjects for mester or academic year in the ex- 
itution - while remaining enrolled for a degree at their home 
эзара, ram is primarily, but not exclusively, intended for 

,Peclalizing in Latin American studies. The Program is open to 


GWU sopho 


Ming. ] and juniors and graduate SPIA students in good 
Ging, 


Participating students should have a minimum grade point 
es xus vs ve à high proficiency in Spanish, since they are 
redits “Bi oed versity classes with Peruvian students. 
ropriate dac se 1 acceptable grades will be transferable toward the 
duplication € at George Washington University; quisa there is 
it be E : 1 ы; "en previously done. АЛ programs of study abroad 
а Oved on the required forms by the appropriate faculty and 
n © personnel before departure. More information on the pro- 
nce, and Per 


Assistant D« udlow at the Office of Columbian 


Columbian College who wish to interrupt their studies may 


y to the de 


А an for Inactive Status. They may apply at any time before 


e Ms e Vemm sa pe riod of the first semester for which this 
Ires the ا‎ approved, Inactive Status (for which no fee is charged) 
ollege r EM " for a period of one calendar year that re-entrance to 
se may take place under regulations prevailing at the time of 
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last registration. After the expiration of one calendar year of Inä 
Status, or if the student has attended any other college or university 
ing absence from this University (but see below), the student must fa 
regular readmission procedures and resume studies, if readmitted, й 
regulations then current. ! 
Students who wish to attend another college or university, in} 
country or abroad, during the period of Inactive Status may, by prior 
tion to the dean, anned program and, if app 


request approval of the pl 
is given, be assured of re-entry within one year under regulations! 


vailing at the time of last registration here. | 
r 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE—See page 50 h 
с 
ADVISORY SYSTEM 1 


€ 
Each student is provided with both academic advising and personal d. 
seling. Academic advising is performed by members of the faculty sel@,, 
for their knowledge of academic programs, and each student, before rim 
tration, makes up a program in consultation with the advisor assigned, 


Student who has not selected a major field re 


ceives academic ad 
from a member of the Columbian College Committee on Student ا‎ 
A student who has í fficially declared a maio field receives academié e 


vising from the appropri 


mittee. Personal ( ounseling 


department, or from an interdepartmental@ 
is available through the Office of the De 
Students or through the University Counseling Center. All students 
encouraged to maintain close contact with their advisors. Advisors’ @Ш 
8 | 


hours are posted in the College office 
after the sophomore year to the Sam; 


Students who intend to transfer 
of Public and International Affairs are assigned special advisors to Fu 


them in planning their programs. 
An academic w 


та 
arning system permits early attention to students üm 
Work falls below required standards. In such cases, students are Bert 


to consult regularly with their advisors, On request, and with the stud TI 
permission, copies of academic warnings or probation notices may bef 1. 


to parents or guardians, who are themselves welcome to meet with mf hic 
bers of the advisory staff. ngl 


fone 

ACADEMIC ADVISING CENTERS an 
: i" 2. 

Each department has set up Academic Advising Centers where both ear 
eral educational counseling and specific major-field advising are ауа 


to students. The locations and hours of these Centers may be obf 
from departmental offices. 

As the freshman stu lent deliberates choice of a major, he or she 8 
consult with faculty advisors in as many of these Centers as he of 
wishes. Once a major is officially declared, the 


student then receivél 


: : idat 
academic counseling from the Academic Advising Center of the oe 
department, ated 

ар 
PEER ADVISING Btude 


j Б ool ¢ 
Го supplement academic advising by faculty members in Columbiaf fhe 
lege, peer advising is also available during fall and Spring registration 
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Summer Advance Registration Program. Undergraduate peer advisors, 
resenting a broad range of major fields, are centrally located to offer 
teduling h p and cour ction advice to fellow students. Peer 

і available ) le sistance throughout the academic 

following each registration 


1‹ 


CLARATION OF MAJOR 


Student is encouraged to select and officially declare a major field 
Y, normally no later than the end of the freshman year. All students, 
'ever, whether they are entering freshmen or transfer students, must 
ure the advisor's signature on a proper form (obtainable in the Office of 
umbian Co]] : 1 return the form to the Office of Columbian College 
rder to declare a major. No student is considered to have a major until 
'reaft the student receives academic guid- 

the maj tment. 

approved declara form assures the 

р space, equipment, 
major program to limit 


har - 
number ‹ to the major may be on 


lec tive or « 


I 


UMBIAN COLLEGE GENERAL COURSE REQUIREMENTS 


;'andidat S for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science 
idmitted to a general arts and sciences curriculum until they declare 
Jor field Except for two general course requirements, all curriculum 
Irements leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
ice аге established by the various major field departments or pro- 
S. Bachelor of Mı ic candidates are admitted directly into the de- 


ental curriculum. 
e two general req rements are the following: 

Each Student m during the freshman year, demonstrate adequate 
с8а in English Composition, either by examination or by taking 
; ОТ 10. The first ; English position may not be post- 
‚ The second 11, 12, or 13) must be taken no later 


! Sec ond seme 
Each Student at 
Ingfu] ini 
а] and mathem itic 

ill normally ү 


filled bv 


some point in the college career must undertake a 
Hation into the three div of knowledge: humanities, 


and social sciences. As each major 
iese three areas, the requirement may 
2 seme: irs in each of the 
‘wo areas, The requirement for eac sion must be fulfilled within 
lepartments, r ir i inary courses. (Can- 
8 for the Bach lor of Mu are subject to the requirements 
under Music un t Instruction.) The 12 credits may be 
TOved Introductory ci 8 or in approved advanced courses if the 
at '5 qualified and receives the Instructor's permission. Applied and 
Шев do not s itisfy the requirement for meaningful initiation into 
Manities, All s lence courses taken in fulfillment of the meaningful 
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initiation requirement must include laboratory instruction. Waived coi 
(no credit assigned) cannot satisfy the meaningful initiation requirem 

It is recommended that courses taken to satisfy the meaningful initis 
requirement be selected from the following: 


Humanities 


Art 31-32, 71-72; Classics 71, 72, 100, 108, 113; Chinese 163-64; Communici 


and Theatre 45, 49, 133, 143, 144, 165 166, 173, 192; English 51-52, 61-62, 7 


191-92; French 51-52, 60, 91-92; German 51-52, 103-4, 161-62; Humanities 1, 2, 
Music 3-4; Philosophy 50 and 71, 111, 112, 113, 131, 132, 151, 162, or 


99 


22, or 23 and 9; Slavic 71, 91-92 Spanish 51 


Religion 9-10, 59-60, 2 , 91-92. 


Natural and Mathematical Sciences 


Biology 3-4, 11-12; Chemistry 3-4, 11-12; Geology 1-2, 5 and 2, or 5 and 
Mathematics 31-32, 32-33, 41-42, 51-52, 53-54, 9-10, or any combination of 
upper-level math courses; Physics 1-2 and 5-6, or 9-10: Statistics 51 and 12 


105, 53 and 129 or 105, 91 and 129, or 111-12. 


Social Sciences 


American Civilization 71-72; Anthropology 1-2; 
1-2; History 71-72, 39-40, 
related 100-level course 


Economics 1-2; Geogr 
and 91, 40 and 91, one introductory course а 
approved by the History Department, or (for 
students who have waived introductory courses) two sequential 1004 
courses approved by the History Department chairman or advisor; Journal 


71-72 


2, 111 and 115; Political Science 1-2: Psychology 1 and another psycholl 
1 


course; Sociology 1-2 or Sociology and any 100-level sociology cow 
Speech and Hearing 11 and any 100-level speech and hearing course 
The following courses will not satisfy the meaningful initiation require 


Applied courses in art (also Art 1); applied courses in music and in commu 


tion and theatre (CmTr 1 and 11); English composition courses; basic Ú 

and second-year) foreign language courses Math 3, 6, 30. n 
ir 

Required Placement Examinations { 


English—Students whose scores on either the Test of Standard Wil 
English or on the English Composition Achievement Test suggest that 
will benefit from more intensive training in compositional skills may bé 
signed to Engl 9 or may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, § 
dard usage, and writing skill before placement in either Engl 9 огр, 
Students whose scores indicate superior competence will be allowed 
waive the Engl 10 requirement. b 

English for International Students s е pages 25-26, р 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted аауа % 
standing and who wishes to continue in college the lang 


паре begun in 
school must take a placement examination in one of the following: f° 


nese, French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Russian, or Spal 


Upon completion of the examination, assignment is made to the approp” 
course. 


Mathematics—New students who wish to register in Math 30, gifi 
41 are required, prior to registration, to take a placement ехатіпай@ ©, 
algebra and trigonometrv: those wishing to register in Math 51 affir, 
quired, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in alg% 
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eign Language Requirement 


9 most major programs requiring foreign languages a student must com- 
te satisfactorily the equivalent of two years of college work in a single 
reign language. 
Student offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a 
hgle foreign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any 
eign language. 
[А student who offers less than four units and wishes to continue the 
ре language must take the language placement test. 
uy instances foreign languages are required or recommended as 
‘paration for advanced work. The student should consult the advisor 
that appropriate foreign languages may be included, when necessary, in 
€ student's program. 


t- and Second-Group Courses 


IT51-group courses, those numbered from 1 to 100, are intended primarily 

Ir freshmen and sophomores. Second-group courses, those numbered 

ЫП 101 to 200, are intended for juniors and seniors. However, a qualified 

eshman or sophomore may, with the permission of the advisor and of 

€ department concerned, take second-group courses. Such qualification 

ep; by passing or waiving introductory courses or prerequisite 
in the first group. 


"urses in the Major Field or Department 
to 7 Student is given the opportunity of taking a wide range of liberal 
'S Subjects. hum inities, natural and mathematical sciences, social 
"enCes—both as а means of laying the groundwork for more con- 
ca 161 major-fie study and as a means of determining what academic 
re нч adapted to the student's interests d aptitudes. In order to 
8 een i ta ag ity and to avoid охег-ѕресіг lization once a major 
cluding 1 ected, the student must take at least 60 hours of course work, 
е mais, 4^, enel urse requirements of Columbian College, outside 
najor-field de mer r rogram. (This does not apply to 


Idenfs ; i x 
>s ig in the 90-h Bachelor of Music pro- 


fessional Courses 


ері for m ijors ir 
ther certificati 
lelor of Arts ; 
lona] courses. 


and for students interested in 

I the combined degree of 
, no more than 12 hours of pro- 
s of the University other than 

' hours required for the bache- 


lumbian College 
S degree * í ín : r 
der th P Sae (e TAL. nt g professional courses 

lis ru l of an before registration. 


шап Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


u B 4 I z 
TSes in Human Kinetics 


вас} and Leisure Studies are not required, nor 
Such Courses generally 


acceptable for credit toward a degree. Upon 
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prior petition to the dean, however, certain courses in dance as a 
form may be included in the 12 hours oí professional credit permitted, 


Service-Learning Program 


A maximum of 15 semester hours in Service-Learning Program col 
may be credited toward bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. 


Earning Credit By Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work earned, a maximul 
30 semester hours of credit may be assigned for any combination of 
following: 

College Board Advanced Placement Tests—See page 24. Credit ma} 
granted for college-level courses taken in an approved secondary sch@ 
substantiated by satisfactory performance on the Advanced Placel 
Tests. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See 
22-23. Prior to natriculation, credit may be assigned for CLEP Ge 
Examinations passed at the 50th percentile or above. Credit may bé 
signed for any CLEP Subject Examinations passed at the level 
mended in the College Board model policy. The General Examinatiûf 
English composition and a few Subject Examinations are unacceptablé 
credit. After matriculation, credit for CLEP Subject Examinations will 
be assigned without special authorization by the Columbian College} 
partment governing the subject involved. ü 

Special Departmental Examinations A student may request any defi 
ment of Columbian College to offer a special examination coveringh 
subject matter of any specific course. (If an appropriate CLEP Sule 
Examination is available, the department may choose to employ it.) 
proval of such a request is not automatically granted; the student ЙГ 
offer evidence of sufficient background to have a reasonable comm 
the subject matter. A student who has previously taken examina tio 
waive course requirements may not subsequently take examinations 
credit in the same courses. Assigning credit (or waiving а гедиігетей , 
special departmental examinations will depend on the department's evan 
tion of the examination paper. These examin 
least three hours' duration. A fee of $ | 
charged for preparation 


ations will normally be 
5 for each course examinati 


, administration, and grading of the examinati 


Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination 


TS ; ] 
Placement Tests— Many departments in Columbian College, in ; 
- , b . € 
English, mathematics and all foreign languages, require students t0 t 


placement tests to determine level of proficiency or eligibility for sp 
courses. The student is placed 


in an appropriate course on the bas. 
these tests. There is no charge to the student for placement tests, арі f 
credit (advanced standing) is awarded for courses bypassed or waiV ri 
a result of these tests. о 

Dle 


Waiver Examinations- Several departments in Columbian Colleg@ 
cluding English, history and sociology, of 


Ter periodic waiver examingé 
for introductory courses. 


Such examinations may be attempted &f 
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ition of the student; a fee of $5 is charged. Specific departments should 
consulted for further details. Passing a waiver examination does not 
title a student to any semester hours of dit. 


ining Additional Semester Hour of Credit 


ptmally, no deviation is permitted from the number of semester hours of 
Pdit given in parentheses after the ti Jİ ch course. In exceptional 
fcumstances, however, and wi > prior a] al in writing of the 
tructor and the de I y register for and earn an additional 

; i сай i second-group (upper- 
у significant amount of extra mime as assigned 
@ supervise the instructor. This privilege is not applicable during the 


Mester hour of 
sion) cour 


"EPROFESSIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


udents who plan to major in any program offered by the School of 

Iblic and International Affairs are registered during the freshman and 

phomore years in Columbian College. Requirements for the first two 

= of these programs, as well as requirements for the premedical pro- 
, are 


listed on the followi ing pages. 
emedical Curriculum 


lent t who intends to work toward a bachelor's degree 
req і Coh in College stated above, and 
ricula of any Columbian College depart- 
1ust be approved by the premedical 
medical schools the student must have a 
licable toward a degree in an ap- 

ot arts and sciences; the 90 hours must include 


ly follow 
it. E 

Visor, For admi 
nimum о 90 
Oved col lege 


ogy о: в seme ster hours. This may be either in general biology or 
Chem; а) 4. nclude separate сгє dited courses in botany. 

] nein АЛ е semester ho of general inorganic chemistry (which 

d six to e Quali | analysis), includ ng four semester hours of laboratory; 
l з of organic chemistry, including laboratory. 

hours, including at least two semester hours of 


Physics: 


' hours. This may be the usual introductory college 


| Aan > 
ich ёл dical s с} have additional entrance requirements, among 
“те courses in biochemistry, embryology, histology, genetics, and 


Ithem у 
1 8 1 ' 
ther atics. Even where such courses are not actually required, they are 

gly Tecommer 1ided. 


ith the exce 
ле exception of these specific requirements applicants are urged 


ы "e ре - ial interests in developing their premedical courses 
terion by а c: ted progn rather than a specific field, is the 
rses' that a € "ч applicant is judged. It is not advisable to take 
Пе well. ы = - соуег subject matter in the medical program. 
ting the jualiied candidates are eligible for admission after com- 


minimum 90 semester-hour requirement, the majority of appli- 
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cants are found to be better prepared for the study of medicine after f 
years of college work. 


Preparation for Law School 


The best undergraduate preparation 
liberal education. Columbian College. 
legal" curriculum. The Associate Dean of the College, however, is del 
nated as Pre-Law Advisor, and students interested in legal studies shd 
consult him for information and guidance. 


for law school is a solid, bra 
therefore, does not prescribe a “f 


) 

Б 
The first two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree with 
major in Chinese Language and Literature in the School of Public $ 
International Affairs consists of a minimum of 60 semester hours. 
student must, during the freshman year, demonstrate adequate achié 
ment in English Composition, either by examination-or by taking ЕП 
or 10, and Engl 11 or 12. The student must also undertake a meanin 
initiation into the three divisions of knowledge: humanities, natural f 
mathematical sciences. and social sciences. As the major field repres 
one of these three areas, the requirement may be fulfilled by taking 
less than six semester hours of approved introductory courses, orj 
semester hours in approved advanced courses if the student is qual 
and receives the instructor's permission, in the natural and mathemall 
Sciences and in social sciences Students must include in their prog 
of study Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9; Chin 7.8 and 9; or Chin 5-6. Chin 54 
preferred. 


Chinese Language and Literature 


International Affairs, East Asian Studies, lo. 
or Middle Eastern Studies Curriculum 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the Î 
of International Affairs, East Asian Studies (China or Japan), or Mid 
Eastern Studies in the School of Public an 


»Chooi 


English: Engl 9 or 10, and uar. 7 EE OO IAA ES 
Humanities AmCv 71-72; Art 31-32 or 1-72; Clas 108, 113 
ture (American, Chinese, East Asian, English, French, 
German, Greek and Latin Italian, Slavic, or Spanish); 
Mus 3, 4; first- or second group philosophy courses; 
Rel 21, 59—60 
tLanguage: Chinese, Japanese, French, German, Hebrew, Italian, Ma 
Russian, or Spanish А 15 


* И a student elects six semester hours of literature in any foreign language, this cannot bé red 
to satisfy the language rec uirement 
y 


t Chin 5-6 is required for East Asian Studies (China focus) majors; Japn 3-4 is required fof 


Asian Studies (Japan focus) majors Greek and Latin are not acceptable for International 
or Public Affairs majors. Middle Eastern Studi« 


Sati; 
Majors may substitute other languages wit 
approval of the program advisor 


ath/Science: 
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Semester 
Hours 


BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 
9 and 10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10; Stat 51, 


EQ н 1 
93, Or 91, and 105 or 


lic Affairs Curriculum 


t two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field 


ublié Affai 


Language 01 


rs in the School of Public and International Affairs: 


Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 
3; tLitera- 
German, 
); Mus 


be satisfied by two 
or 12 semester hours 
s taken to fulfill this re- 
satisfy the math/science 


th/Science: 


Ха] Ѕсіепсе: 
tElective: 


n Affairs ( 


two years 


rban Af 


urriculum 


in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field 
s in the School of Public and International Affairs: 


gl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 . 


108, 113, +Litera- 
ench, German, 
Spanish); Mus 
courses; Rel 21, 

29—60 

BiSc 3-4 ог 11 

9 and 10 or 3 


s cannot be used 
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Social Science: Econ 1-2, Hist 71-72, and PSc 2.. 


Hist/PSc 50 or Soc 2 


*Elective: Students may substitute some of the required courses 
for the major for elective courses during the sopho- 
more year 


Total 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS DEGREE 


The Associate in Arts degree mav be granted to a student who has! 


pleted 60 semester hours in arts and sciences with acceptable grades 
who has fulfilled the general requirements described on page 7 
addition, the degree may be awarded to pre-public and internation 
fairs students upon completion of the curriculum specified for thé 
two years of the appropriate program. The last 15 semester hours 
program of study must be completed in residence in Columbian C0 
A student wishing to receive this degree must file an Applicatió 
Graduation at the time of registration for the semester or summer 8 
in which the requirements will be completed. 


{ 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 4 


Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachek 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Musi | 

In cooperation with the School of Medicine and Health Scien 
seven-year curriculum leading to the combined degrees of Bachel 
Arts and Doctor of Medicine is offered. j 


1 


For teacher certification for Columbian College students, see pager' 


Requirements for the Degrees 


SCHOLARSHIP [ 


f 
One hundred and twenty hours of course work must be passed | 
grade level (not to be confused with the quality 
by the Registrar and shown on t! 
graded on a four-point scale. 
the general course require 


point index as com £ 
1е transcript) of 2.00 achieved in @ 
At least 60 hours of course work, ind 
ments of Columbian College, must be takell 
side the major-field department or major program. (This does not ap 
the 129-hour Bachelor of Music curriculum.) 

The grade level is obtained Ьу dividing the number of quality ро 8. 
the number of semester hours of courses passed with grades of А, t 
or D. Both the number of quality points and the number of semester 
of courses are based on the student's record at this University. Thé 
level is computed on a four-point scale— A. four points; B, three 
* Credit is not given for courses elec 
Studies 


ted in the Department of Human Kinetics and 
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7 8 
` which the student ha 
: ints; D, one point—for each semester hour whic бурне" 
10 points; as - F.2.W. 1-IP: P. or:NP are hot considere et 
п. Courses marked F, Z, W, I, IP, P, ith P count toward th 
ing the grade level, though courses passed — I Mac form usted 
E , y. rade is rece _ 
; Ther formal grade is : f the 
f Overall requirement. (When а mal E “= utati о 
і oet f D p tter will be included in the ue. A eh 
е, а grade of or be A PSPs smoved wi 
fle 1, | ) A grade of Incomplete which is not гє — unus EN 
› leve A gri I 1 e QUU ера rned i : Ses 2 
і i hanged to an F. Grades ea asi 
Iter is automatic ally change d to an J mputing ie erade level; Ae din 
ther institution are not considered in 5 A ] ae standing. See pages 
| ; : ет st Бе in good academic Sti y : 
Р of graduation, a student mu; | be pplicable specifically to departmental 
36 for Scholarship requirements аррисг 


standard. 120-semester-hour program А = ее ам eie 
bter hours including at least 12 hours in ee Figs god v il permission is 
in residence in Columbian College. — rar of the senior 

ted by the dean to pursue work el: where, a ка wi plies to students 
r must be completed in residence. This ie etnias apa UR fern 
sferring within the University as well as to stude < 
institutions i in 
E hii a er-hour program—The last 60 semester hours, including 


sompleted in residence in 
least 12 hour 1 the major field, must be completed in r 
umbian College. 


: "mr e ibian College 
ummer work may be counted in residence toward all Colun 


; e Uni- 
I F ] students who are absent from the U 
fees. For rec 'OVeI ; Stucents 


decus г eg active Status 
sity for = nester or more, see Leave of Absence and Inactiv , 
А " опе semes er ( more, 5 ‚её 
es 50 and 73. 


RICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


i : „ from Bache- 
hange in degree c ndidacy within Columbian gene ise of t dax 
of Arts to Bachelor of Science) requires the permis 


r : , e is approved 
degree requirements effective at the time the chang р 
e met, 


j | tal the major, but 
itst-group courses may be required as prerequisites to 
duse of their int 


t s part of 
roductory character they cannot " per ens m Cain 
Programs, (See ] xplanation of Course Numbers statec 
struction,) 


> 


/NO PASS OPTION Р 
; М ze who is in good standing 

unior or senior student in Columbian College who н жала nie 

^; With the approval of the advisor and the dean, take or 

ler and r 


'Ceive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No P No июде на. 
allowed to take 


lation. The 


| r SE under this 
more than four pass no pass ITSeS 4 /N 
tu ] nt may how ever also receive grades of I I 
5 aen пау, Wt г, : 


© Proseminar for 
3 such rades. 
egistration, 
DO pass 
Stration. 


field-of-study majors and in other courses nomen 
A student must sign up for the pass/no pass o 
Under no circumstances may a student one, ч а 
Status to graded status, or vice versa, oe бы. 
Courses required in the student's major or minor fie 
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ing those courses required for the major that are offered by other d 
ments) may not be taken on the pass/no pass basis. A transfer в! 


may not choose this option until the second semester of enrollment і 
University 


TUTORIAL STUDY 


A junior or senior of demonstrated c 


apacity, with a special interest į 
subject matter of a regularly liste 


d course, may be permitted to tal 
torial study in residence under the personal direction of the instr 


in accordance with the rules of the appropriate department and wit! 
approval of the dean. Credit under this plan is limited to the sp 
semester hours of credit designated for each course in the list of со! 
of instruction. It assumes frequent and regular conferences betweel 
student and instructor, 


THE STANDARD 120-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM 

One hundred and twenty semester hours of course work are required 
graduation. At least 60 hours of course work must be taken outsidé 
major department or program. The student should consult the advis 
each registration about choice of courses 

Each student should declare a major as soon as possible, preferably 


completion of 30 semester hours. A student may change the major 
the consent of the dean and of the department or committee concé 
the student must meet the requirements for the new major in е# е8 
the time the change is approved 

Students transferring from other institutions or from other sch 
colleges, or divisions in this University, with major requirements Wi 


or substantially met, must satisfy the residence requirement of Colum 
College stated above. 


THE 90-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM 


The 90-semester-hour degree program is de 
able student. This program, which leads 
degrees, makes it possible to graduate 
With a total of 90 semeste 
Students in this 
three-year d 
achieved. 

The requirements for this program are (1) 
earned in college courses (that is, the 90-hour 
duced by credit е; 


arned through examinations); (2) ( ompletion of the chen 
major-field program and general curricul | 


С ar requirements; (3) grades of + 
at least 45 semester hours of Course work and no grades below C: (4 
least 60 semester hours of 


signed for the exceptio 
to the regular Columbian Cû 
in three normal academic 

r hours of credit instead of the standard 
program must complete all of the requirements fof 
egree in the semester in Which the 90th semester hd 


90 semester hours of 6M 
requirement may not 0 


i credit earned in 100-leve] courses; and (5) їр 
ommendation of the artment or 


d : program Ja 
To be eligible for this program, the student must show evidence o 
ceptional academic ability by college record performance in colit 
courses, and other appropriate information, ; м A 
An interested student should make application direct] to the mil! 
field departmental chairman or Program director as А "m possi 


major dey 
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erably by the end of the first year of study. The student's academic 
rd to that point will, of course, provide a useful criterion of eligibility. 
transfer student may qualify for graduation under the 90-hour program 
lvided the student completes at least 60 semester hours of the approved 
Our program in Columbian College, grades of A in no less 
h 45 semester hours of such course work at this University, and has 
Brades below C. 
student who fails to maintain the required academic performance 
le studying toward the 90-hour degree program simply continues for 
Standard 120-hour degree. 


ts degree is offered in the following fields: 


регісап Civilization Germanic Languages and 
Literatur 
li gy listory 
p ied Mathematics ournalism 
History ; 
Studies 


i y > 
p Language and Literature 
Sical Archaeology and 
nthropology 
assical Archaeol 
Classics 
ical Humani 
mputer and I 
Systems 
minal Justice 
nly 
rly Modern Europea: 
onomics jam 
glish Literature 
vironmental St 
he Arts 
Language and 1 
‘al Curricul | uage | 
| EAS DN eo dra hology and Audiology 
beral Arts | | si E- 
Ography 
ology ` 


ogy and 
sychology 
formation Radio-Television 
Religion 
Russian La nd Literature 
1 Studies Russian Literature and Culture—in 


Translation 


S 

udies Gpani "t n Literature 
Spani nerican Literature 
S and Literature 
c 


nce option) 


оты : 
ed Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


Candid; ` : 
„з; cate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 


юч EE (1) complete the entrance requirements for the Doctor of 
ele the m м їп the School of Medicine and Health Sciences; (2) com- 
te 90 ett 2: Col nbiai > llege course requirements; (3) accumu- 
cond-group ж v in the liberal arts, including a minimum of 30 in 
е Dean of ¢ жез Columbian College; (4) obtain the approval of 
icine and Health Se College at the time of entering the School of 
cademic E l 1 Scienci 8; 5) obtain the recommendation of the Dean 
Affairs of the Medical Center at the completion of all pre- 
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scribed courses in the first year of the School 
Sciences, at which time the degree of B 
(professional work taken at anothe 
requirement of the combined degrees); (6) maintain throughout th 
course the scl ` vel u 


‘ne scholarship level required for graduation 


of Medicine and 
achelor of Arts will be cc 
r institution will not satisfy thi 


Bachelor of Science 


The Bachelor of Science degree is offered in the following fields: 


Applied Mathematic: 


Geology [Enginee ring option 
Biology 


Mathematics 
Botany Phy 
Chemistry St 
Computer and Information Systems Statistics (Computer Science 


Environmental Studies 


option) 
Geology 


Zoology 
The Undergraduate Major 


There are two types of t 


7 


indergraduate majors: the Field-of-Study 


he Departmental major. Six ma Classical Archaeology ай 
»ropology, Classical Archaeology and Cla , Environmental Sl 
Judaic Studies, Latin Ameri an Studies, and Political Communicati 


although interdepartmental in nature, are governed by the regulatit 
the Departmental major 


Refer to the department concerned u 


nder Courses of Instruction Î 
termine whether a major 


is Departmental or Field-of Study. 


FIELD-OF-STUDY MAJOR 


Each Field-of-Study major covers a carefully worked out field of 
nated study and is under the supervision of the appropriate depa 
and the Columbian College Committee on Curriculum. 

The Field-of-Study major requires no specifi 
though the student is required to meet the over-all general requi 
for the degree. Ability to pass the Major Examination is assumed #0 
convincing demonstration that the student possesses the breadth, 
and quality of knowledge of the major usually defined in terms of sé 
hours, courses, and grades. Information on ‘each field is obtainablé 
the departmen 


t. Immediately upon declaring a major, students should] 
sult the appropriate department so that they may be assigned an ad 


The Field-of-Study major places special emphasis on the intell 
development of the individual student. Programs in the same major 
vary, depending upon the individual student's background previous 
and aptitudes. The Student is expected to consult the advisor frequ 
and the special proseminars offered in some fields give the student 
opportunity for individual advice and direction in pursuing a p 
especially adapted to individual needs and abilities. A close 8 


advisor relationship is essential for the student's success und& 
Field-of-Study major plan. 


Proseminar in the Major 
the student acquire 


C program of cours 


-A prosemir 


lar is offered in most fields 10 
а coordinated knoy 


vledge of the chosen field Ej 
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Ing, study, and laboratory exercises. Itis a presentation of the content 
| methods of the major field as a whole thr the organization and 
, Fdination of the knowledge obtained 
mm subject and of ma ial not usu ll included in such courses. 
Course is not required, but, if it is l strict attendance is essen- 
| Six semester hours, but 1 i rade, may be assigned. When 
istered in this course, th h vilege of visiting, subject 
һе approval of the instructor, + ra priate course offered in 
олеге. (Regular attendance in 
itor, requires regis 
n only to the : 
cific major. 


31 


he Major Examination—The А јог Examination will normally be taken 
le close of the senior year; a limited schedule may take it 
earlier than one calend year graduation. A student who fails 
i t th jretion of the Committee on 

amined at ¢ U r-examination period. 

iculum has general supervision of the preparation, 

i | jor mination з. Major Examinations are held‏ و 
ае е ы i "im Пхи y the department or departments concerned,‏ 
lig Ae ee ater than I mber 1 for the fall semester, April 13 for the‏ 
ster, and August 2 r the summer sessions.‏ 3 
ARTMENTAI‏ 
Partmenta] majors, :‏ 
dit hours,‏ 
In the mini‏ 


tudy majors, are defined in terms of 
required courses, and the attainment of grades no lower than 
Pa. S i ae secon 1 p courses take n in the major field. 
tit will Bot — ш salisly ғ ГГ! ir requirement in the major, 
i unt toward th I lber of hours required in the 
didate to repeat a required 
f these courses 
s are listed below nts for Departmental ma- 
le chairman ord iction lepartment concerned. 
оша be заў. 2 M : imen r desi 1 depar ntal advisor, 
jurseg: ibd н “im poll cin ration concerning the student's program of 
department aea program, in uding electives, must be approved by 
ы in: "m ro is also expected to consu the chairman or 
bstitutio matters affecting the prog f studies, such as changes, 
T i ng the student's 

is desirable. 


uch a Wa received; redi 0 1y one 0 
| 


һе given.) Th« 


ч Who 
ajor May el 
ay gradu: | ninor 1 ] 
an Colleos 4 uate 2 minor in addition to the major. Not all Colum- 
iSt 1ер nts Fer nnderoraduato ө » " T ^ 
9SCribed by th r un radual ; the requirements 


nose hat | ire 1 st 7 vor ‘ rtmont. 1 ” "dá 
Student intereste unc partment involved. 


Pàrtment co; ested in a minor sho ld nsult faculty advisors in the 
Б remed and declare both major and minor programs on the 
е torm available in the dean’s off 
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At least one half of the course work required for a minor mu 


done in residence Grades of C or better must be earned in sei ond4 
courses, including such courses transferred аз advanced standing 
another institution Courses passed 


with a D may be used to ful 
minor field curricular requirement, but 


total number of cred 


may not be counted towar 
it hours required for t : 


he minor. 
DOUBLE MAJORS 
With the prior approval of the der 


completes the requirements of t 
example, mathemati 


oartments concerned, a udi 
wo major fields in Columbian College 
ics and physics, or English and French, or history] 
economics) may graduate with a double major. Such a student sh 
consult with advisors in the two departments concerned and offi 


declare both majors on the appropriate forms available in the d 
Office. A double major must be taken in d 


degree (either the B.A. or tl 
cannot be combined with 
unit of the University, 


departments off 


1 in | offering the 
1е В.5.); a major field 


1 


іп Columbian Co 
a major field offered by 


another degree-gr& 
is 


INTERDISCIPI INARY PROGRAMS 


Regular Interdisciplinary Programs—Several I 


including American Civilization, Classica] Archaeology and Апїһгор@ 
Classical Ar haeology and Classics, Early Modern European Studies; 


vironmental Studies, Judai: Studies, Latin American Studies, and Poll 
Communications. 


rograms presently @ 


0 
A 


]. 


Special Interdisciplinary Prog о finds no ехі 1. 


srams—A student wh 

major or program suited to individual educational goals may devel м 
special major program, in consultation with appropriate departmental C 
visors. Final approval of such a program rests with the Committee oft 
riculum. Only programs with valid and clearly defined 
be approved, and each shall be designated by 
student to the Committee on Curriculum for 
hours of credit of the approved program mi 
College. Because of their broad Scope, 
not be combined with a double major. 

A student in an interdisciplin 
second semester of the se 
(either oral or written) 
ior comprehensive the 
mental committee. 


1 

academic goals} J, 

a title suggested by} ^ 

approval. At least 45 веш] ! 

ist be completed in Colum E 
such interdisciplinary majors Й i 
| 

ary program will be e Қ 
nior year, to take р 
in the interdisciplin l 
sis, at the discre L 


xpected, during] 
а comprehensive examini 
ary field, or to undertake af 
tion of the Student's interdef? 


| 
Special Interdisciplinary Courses Under the supervision of the 0 r 
mittee on Curriculum, new courses will be offered each semester combi? \ 
the methods and insights of severa] disciplines Interested students sf С 
consult the current Schedule of Classes, where they will find such có k 
numbered in the 700s. A student wishing to use any of these course J 
satisfy the requirement of meaningful initiation into the three divisi 1 
of knowledge (see Columbian College General Course Requirem "n 
should consult the sponsoring department. 
General Curriculum 


К, йа, 
—Directed by the Сш Me 
and Sciences, this program 


in the Liberal Arts 


Committee of Columbian College of Arts 
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пей to provide a general education in the liberal arts, with or without 

or, as the student chooses. It offers opportunity for achieving a sub- 
tial acquaintance with each of the three divisions of knowledge 
ugh a selection of 1 l 1 broad perspective in time 
in national and/or cultura aditions. The committee appointed to 
ise students in the program cons f one representative each from 
humanities, the social sciences, an » natural and mathematical 
псез. For curriculum requiren . see General Curriculum in the 
ral Arts under Cour 
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n H. Solomon i 
istant Deans A.D. Andrews, E.A. Caress, D Rowley, C.E. Rice 


ULTY AND CONSULTANTS 1983-84 
lty* 


fessors F.P. , bramson 7 Abrava 1 A.V. 4 lams Research], L.F. 
fronti, . Alber | n: lee, Jr., «heim, D.L. Atkins, 
M. Bailey. „А. ari, [. |,WH.B . Bergmann, S. Bloom, 
‘S. Bowling. Н.Е. i - 1, J.F. Burks, W.E. Cald- 
ell, Е.А. Cares M Cassidy ТН. , ‚ Coates, V.H. Cohn, T.F. 
Ourtless, Jr., М liffe. y £3 C. De uw, R.M. Dunn, Jr., 
Eisenstein. А, ; Fal beo ргө: N R.S. French, 
rey, R п; | It es v , R.S. Goldfarb, „ Goldstein, 
l. Gordon, s. W. riresübotite V Reha S.E. Haber, R.C. 
askett, O. Havrylys H. Hi: r.. Р.Р. , J-W. Hillis, Н.С. 
lon, A.J. Hiltebeitel bbs, M.A. Holman, C. Hsieh, K. Huang, 
Hugh, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., M.J. Jackson, T.N. r R.G. Jones, H.D. 
Inghenn, I, Katz, J.W. ! drick, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., R.A. Kenney, КМ. 
enny, Н, Kenyon, Y. Kim, P.D. Kind, J.C. King, A.D. i, P.F. Klarén, 
~ Klubes, М.Ј. Koer R.M. Krulfeld Lange, T.Z. Lavine, H.L. 
Blanc, D К. Lehman, P.H.M. Lengi n, S. Levitan, B.I. Levy, J.B. 
. Lewis, H.W. 1 , R.C. » Iholm, C.D. Linton, 
rman, J.M. Logsdon, Long, ‚оме, J.H. Maddox, 

G Mandel, P. Maz el, . Mazzeo, M.L. Meltzer, B.M. Mergen 

tillar, F.N. Miller, J. Miller, C.C. Mon A. io Jr., J.N 

A coo N.N. Natoy . Nelson. B. mer, C. O'Rear, R.K. Packer, 
Parris, T.P. Perros, V Pi trov, E.L. Ph . F. Prats, D.E. Ramaker, 
‚ Reesing, Jr., B. R e ich, Е. Rice, J.W. Robb, L.F , Robipson. 
' Rothblat, D.A. Rowley, Н.М. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, S.O. Schiff, R.H. 
* Preside 


тайну, th 
9 membe 


nt of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
е Director of Ad sions of the Univer niversity Librarian are ex 


rs of the Fac ulty of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
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Schmidt, L.G. 
Sigur, D.E. 
Stambuk, 
jr., I 


Thornton, : S 


Sc y gel, W.E. 
F.R. lege 1, G. 
H. ہیک‎ A G. 
shone: C.T. Stewart, 
K. Thoenelt, R. 
Vahouny, R.D. Walk, R.H. W 
S.J. Wayne, L.J. Wei, D 
Jr., H.E. Yeide, Jr., J Zeidner, 

Associate Professors Y. 
Atkin, I. Azar, S.R. Barnet 
Brooks, J.R. Burns, R.P. Ch 
Cordes, C.F. Elliott, L.L. G 
LI. Glick, V.K. Golla, M.D. ( 
ther, В.А. Hadley, 5. 
R.W. Holmstrom, J.O. Horton, 
W.R. Johnson, S.A. Karp, 
Klingman, R.E. Knowlton, 
J.W. Larsen, К.А. mm , М.Р. 
low, D. Mc тым ауеу, С месі 
Н.К. Nau, С. Olkhovs sky, J. 
Pastor. E.O. 4 фе TSOD, J. Peli I 
J.A. Quitslund, L.P. Ribuffo, 
Simons, F. y, A.H. Smith, 
Stone, M.F. | 
реа, К.Р. Trost 
R.]. Walsh, D.W. Wat 

Assistant Professors C.J. | 
W.J. Briscoe, N.A. Brown, 
Deering, R.P. Donaldson, H.B 
Frey, N.C. Garner, F. 
K.A. Kennedy, M.P. Lader 
Metzger, J.D. Moreno, L 
enstein, К. Rycroft, 
Smith, M. Sodaro, 
Watson, E.F 
Woodward 


i E. 


Dean's Council 


Н. Solomon (CI 
М.Ј. Jackson, H.L 


airman) 


LeBlanc 


Consultants in Research 


R.S. Adelstein, J. Adkins, 
Back, B. Bean, M.F. 
Cohen, B. Collette, 7 
Field, M.R.S. Fox, ] 

P.N. Herbert, R. Houbrick, 


Silbe T, 
Ste а 


alker, г., 
С. White, 
A.J. 2 
Al-Doory, 
t E. 
irchill, 


allo, 


Hashtroudi, | 


S.G. 
A. Kumar, 


tock 


W.F. 


Griffith, 


Gibbs, 


. Jacobson, 
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Sidranskf: 
R.S. Snell 
г, R.W. Ste 
D.H. Telle? 
irnbull, GV. 
^. Wallace 
Wright 


H. 


Smythe, 


Schwoerer, R.P. Sharkey, 
B.W. Smith, R.T. 
tarrs, C. Steiner, G. 
J.A. Straw, C. Taam, 
M.E. Tidball, C.M. T 


Steins 


l'idball, 


D.D. W j 
Williams (Research), T.F. 


a 

A 1 
R т 
Berkov 


Andrews, М 
Brandt, AS: 
Combs, J 

‚ HF. Gillette, Jf» 
iffith, R.J. Guen 
ber, D.M. Hitchcocs 
К.Е. Тоһп80% 


С , 
Green, V 

Henig, C 
Hufford, D.E 
t, N.K. Kha 1, M. King 
;. Км r., J. », N.T. Lappa“ 
Lee, C inden, C.W. I jaugh, С. Luc 
lina, T. Moody 
Wc. Раа 
J. Pong 


T.I 
Ken 


} 


E "m 
C.W. ‹ n z4. Stephens, 


is, К.С. ВОШ 

Costigan, V7 
n, V. Fon, RS 
r, 1: К. Kellene 
соп nb, M^ 


Offern 
R.S. Sch 


sten 


W.B. An Asofsky: w 

ed +5 5. nter, C. Carson, 

, М.А. реб D. Eckels, 

Guroff, Е. Gutheim, С. int 
МЈ. Katzoff, 


M.L Jones 3, 
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Kirk, C.E.B. Klee, D.M. Kuhn, L.J. Lear, W. Lednar jaux, W.M. 
Lovenberg, R. Mage, С.К. Manclark, S.B. Marley, Jı f. Mayo, L.B. Miller, 
B.C. Myhr, D.B. Parsons, U.R. Rapp, A. Raskin, W.D. Rasmussen, R. Re- 
Paske, B. Safer, A.N. Schechter, F.L. Schmidt, W. Seale, D. Segal, P.C. 
Spehr, T.C. Stadman, C.W. Tabor, H. Tabor, J.F. Tallman, H. Viola, IR. 
Walters R.W. Wannemacher, Jr., W.E. Washburn, S.H. Weitzman, S.H. 
Wilson 


Field of Studies Consultant 


FC. Osborne, Jr. 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is responsible for advanced 
Study and research leading to Master's degrees in the arts and sciences 
and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Graduate programs at George 
ashington University were first formally organized under the Graduate 
Choo] in 1905, following several decades of gradual growth in a number 
9! departments. In 1930 the Graduate School was discontinued. Columbian 
Coll versity's liberal arts college, then assumed responsibility 


ОШере, the Un 
Or the Master of Arts and Master of Science degrees, and a newly created 
Graduate Council administered all Doctor of Philosophy programs. Pro- 
®Ssional school y for advanced degrees in the profes- 
3lona] fields. 

In 1967 the Graduate Council and the Graduate Division of Columbian 
ollege were consolidated into a new Graduate School of Arts and 
5 ences. All graduate programs in the arts and sciences leading to the 
."Brees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sci- 
“Сез, Master of Musi , Master of Science, Master of Science for Teachers, 
Master of $; ience in Forensic Scienct and Doctor ol Phil Sophy are under 
'€ Graduate School 
EA addition, a Master of Philosophy degree is awarded by the School, 
i recommendation of the appropriate department, to students who 
"big Successfully completed the General Examination for the Doctor of 
hilosophy degree. 

е School is under the direction of the Graduate Faculty of Arts and 
"ces, It is the responsibility of the Faculty to set the requirements for 
mission to the School, to provide courses and programs of study and 


took responsibilit 


Ог 
dow 


n regulations as needed for the operation of the School, and generally 

" Supervise its activities. mA 

of А administration of the School is ve sted in the dean, who is chairman 
le Dean's Council, which is responsible to the Faculty of the School 

OF all policy matters. 


ecommend to the Board of Trustees the awarding of degrees, to lay 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


gî Plication forms for admission to graduate study are obtained from the 
ice of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, When 


M —————AA^A^————————?! 
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completed, these application forms must be submitted to this office, 
gether with college transcripts and letters of reference, and other info 
tion as required by the department or program. Admission is dependent 0l 
departmental recommendation and approval by the dean. 

Applicants must have academic backgrounds of excellence, usually witi 
majors, or equivalent, in the fields in which they intend to study for ad 
vanced degrees. Normally, а B average (or equivalent) from an accreditet 
college is required. With evidence of special promise, such as high Gradu 
ate Record Examination scores, an applicant may be accepted whosé 
academic record falls short of B. The minimum does not assure automatic 
acceptance. The departments may, and often do, set higher admission 
standards. Moreover, the number of spaces available for new graduate 
students limits the number that can be accepted. Students who apply in 
their senior year must have completed their baccalaureate work before 
registration in the Graduate School ahd must present evidence of suc 
completion. The Graduate School requires the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion (aptitude test only) for all Ph.D. applicants except foreign nationals: 
Some departments require the aptitude test for applicants for the master’s 
degree, and some require a Graduate Record Examination advanced test 
for all applicants. Students whose native language is not English are rê- 
quired to take the Test of English as a Foreien Language (TOEFL), ad- 
ministered by the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, J. (see page 
26). International applicants already in Washington may take the Uni 
versity’s English Placement Test in lieu of the TOEFL. | 

Application for Admission—Applicants who are requesting fellowship 
support must submit completed applications by February 15 (February 1 
for students in clinical psychology and art therapy) for admission in thé 
fall semester and by November 1 for admission in the spring semeste 
Completed applications for graduate study without fellow ship support must 
be received by July 1 for the fall semester, by December 1 for the spring 
semester, and by April 15 for the summer sessions, unless otherwise note 

Readmission—A student who wishes to resume a graduate progra 
which had been interrupted, must file an application form to be considere 
for readmission. Readmission is not guaranteed, and the application is 
subject to review by the department con: erned and the dean. The stude?! 
may be required to take qualifying examinations on the course wom 
completed. Application forms are available in the Graduate School Office 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding admission, registration, fees, and finances are stated 
on pages 20-33; other University regulatic on pages 45-53 

In addition, the Graduate Schoo] publishes a Student Handbook each 
academic year which contains updated information on the School's 
policies, regulations, and other matters of concern to enrolled or admitte 
students. It is the responsibility of the student to be aware of the inform" 
tion contained in this Bulletin and the Handbook. | 


Grades 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass F, 
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Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, Failure, 
Unauthorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit. 

The symbol I (Incomplete) indicates that a satisfactory explanation has 
een given to the instructor for the student's failure to complete the re- 
Quired work for a course. The "Incomplete" must be made up before the 
apse of one calendar year. An "Incomplete" for regular course work which 
I8 not removed within one calendar year remains permanently as a grade 
9f I on the student's record. The grade of I cannot be removed by reregis- 
lering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 

The grade of IP is given for all the is and dissertation 1 
Until the thesis or dissertation is completed. 1 


Pletion of the thesis or dissertation, the 1 


Matically. The grade of CR is given for in Adv 
Course (usually numbered 398 


Scholarship Requirements 
Gr 


aduate students are required to maint cumulative grade 


average of В (3.00) in all course work taken following admission to the 
Sraduate School. Ir lual dep t ire a higher average. 
The fields of art history | 25а Only graduate 
course work taken at the versity t at forms part of the students pro- 
Sram of studv n iv be ir n tt І f rade average 


In the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course in the 


jı gram of studies, the Graduate School will require a written statement 
om the department justifying the student's continuance in the Graduate 


ё 001 and outlining the program to be followed. Continuation is contingent 
Don the de 
^." Program of studies, the grade is i ided 
“Verage whether or not the course is repeated 


an's approval. W} 


> of F is received for a course in 


ie student's grade point 


3 Student may repeat n ; e ої ( ibove was 
"ceived only when permitted to í by the department concerned, 
a iption states that th irse may be repeated for 
"lil. A written state t to this effect r I 1 for approval to 
the dean's office by the ap t I t ] It is then filed 
“ith the R gistrar. If a « ш е is repeated, the first le received remains 
9n the Student's record and ncluded in the student's grade point average 
A graduate student n V take an advanced ипдегогайна е, yurse (соба 
angered 101-200) for grad iate credit only upon the approval of the dean 
only le department it the time ої registration, Such ippr val is granted 
With the provision that 8 € tional work in order 


0 l'eceivo 


graduate ‹ redit 


р 
торта of Studies 


Renin] ram of em must be approved by the dean and the depart- 
Novem! visor and filed in the Graduate School Office no later than 
15 чы er 1 for graduate students entering in the fall semester, or March 
studies uate students entering in the spring semester. A program of 

з шау be revised, when necessary, by obtaining the approval of the 


ера = 
ttmental advisor and the dean. The revision must be filed in the 
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Graduate School Office. A completed course cannot be dropped from 
the program of studies unless it is due to an error in advising or 8n 
administrative error. Such a change in the program requires the approval of 
the dean. 

Probationary Students—It is especially important for those admitted 
as probationary students to consult with their departmental advisor a$ 
early as possible regarding completion of special requirements, which 
are specified in the letter of admission. The exact conditions for admission 
of probationary students must be satisfied. 


Continuous Enrollment 


All students must be continuously enrolled while working toward 8 | 
degree, except during the summer sessions. Students who have complete | 
all course work, thesis, and dissertation registration requirements anê j 
who are within their program of studies deadline must register fot 
Continuous Enrollment each semester. There is no charge for this type 
of registration. If continuous enrollment is not maintained, the student #8 | 
dropped from the degree program unless a leave of absence is granted by 
the Graduate School. à 


Leave of Absence 


A student who is temporarily unable to continue the program of studies 
may request leave of absence for a specific period of time, not to exce? 
one calendar year during the total period of degree candidacy. When 
the period of leave has expired, it is the student's responsibility to 
notify the Graduate School at least two months in advance of a give? 
registration period of intention to reregister, If a student fails to re-registe™ 
the candidacy is terminated. ; , 


Withdrawal 


Graduate students who intend to withdraw from the Graduate schoo! 
should inform the School in writing. The last day for complete withdraw! 
without academic penalty is at the end of the eighth week of classes. 


Graduation Requirements 


All students must file an Application for Graduation and pay the re" 
quired graduation fee at the time of registration for the last semestef E 
summer session of the final year in which they intend to graduate Students 
must be registered in the Graduate School during the semester the plan 

graduate. Master's and doctoral candidates may graduate in Ma Februa 4 
m "v Students who have completed the requirements for a degre? 
aem awarded the degree will be issued a letter 10 this 


DEGREES 


а below аге the degree programs of the Graduate School of Arts алй 
ciences and the specific degrees offered, by field. The programs are dr 
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tected by the departments concerned. Degree programs which bridge two 
Or more departments are directed by committees composed of members 
Of the departments concerned For further information write to the dean 
or the chairman of the appropriate department. 
Students with special academic goals may pursue individualized pro- 
&rams of study toward the Master of Arts or Master of Scien: e, subject to 
approval by the Ci 
Must be draw 


n 
wn 


idual Programs and the dean. Courses 
ld a maximum of 
18 hours from any one fie taken within 
the Graduate School of j * required is a one-semester 
Colloquium on interdi ciplinary methods. The nature of the comprehensive 
*xamination is a final essay in which the integration of the program of 
Study is demonstrated. The School also offers Master of Arts and Master 
of Scien, e degrees 
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in specific academic areas at off-campus locations (see 


Graduate Fields 


te graduate course work offered in support of the degree programs in 
the follor Het تھ‎ КБ Piment in thie Bulletin 
“Owing list is shown by de 


pé 


Degrees Offered 
I. Humanities 


American Civilization M.A. Ph.D. 
American Literature M.A. Ph.D. 
Art M.F.A. 
Ceramics 
Design 
Painting 
Photography 
Printmaking 
Se ulpture 
Visual Communication 
Art History M.A. Ph.D. 
English Literature M.A. Ph.D. 
“French Literature M.A. Ph.D. 
History of Religions—Hinduism M.A. 
useum Studies M.A. 
Music Mus.M. 
Applied Music 
Composition 


Conducting 

Music Theory 

Ausicology ә М.А. 
Religion ` M.A. 
Religion and Medical Care M.A. 

eligious Education M.A. 
+ Uussian Language and Literature M.A. 


^ePanish-American Literature M.A. Ph.D. 
Spanish Literature M.A. Ph.D. 


heatre M.F.A. 
men's Studies М.А 
Any арргоуе;‹ 


е sail 1 £ 
. 1 combination of French, Spanish, or Spanish-American Literature is available as 
9etor of py, 


losophy field 
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II. 


III. 


IV. 


Social Sciences 


Administrative Sciences 

Anthropology 

Criminal Justice 

Economics 

Education Policy 

Geography 

History 

Legislative Affairs 

Political Science 

Public Policy 

Public Policy 
Environmental and Resource Policy 
Gerontology 
Philosophy and Social Policy 
Telecommunications Policy 
Women's Studies 

Sociology 


Physical and Mathematical Sciences 


Applied Mathematics 
Applied Statistics 
Chemical Toxicology 
Chemistry 
Engineering Geology 
Environmental Science 
Forensic Sciences 
Geobiology 
Geochemistry 

Geology 

Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 

Physics 


Biomedical and Related Sciences 


Anatomy 
Art Therapy 
Biochemistry 
Biological Sciences 

Biology 

Botany 

Zoology 
Clinical Microbiology 
Genetics 
Microbiology 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
Physiology 
Psychology 
Radiological Sciences 
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Speech-Language Pathology and Audiolog 


M.A., 


M.S. for Teachers, 


M.A 


M.S. 
M.S. 
M.S. 
M.S. 
M.S. 
M.S. 
M.F.S., M.S.F.S. 
M.S. 
M.S. 
M.S. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 


М.А. 


M.S. 
M.S. 


M.S. 
M.S. 
M.S. 


M.S. 
M.S. 


M.A. 


M.S. 


M.A. 


Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 


Combined Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine Degrees 


Students interested in the combined degrees of Master of Science and 


Octor of Medicine must meet dmission to the 
Graduate School of Arts and ces and to the Doctor of Medicine de- 


$ $ 
he requiremen 


0 and 
Stee program of the School ne and Health Sciences. 

The Master « f Science n I yi 5 ster 
hours of 1 the f ‘ t I ; 97-98 
A Maximum of 12 semester hours of cre lit , n 
Pleted as a part of the Doctor of M 10! 
already applied toward the bachelor's degree) will } wed fulfill 
ment of the requirements of the Master of Scier legree. 1 
18 ; | | : i 
„э Semester hours of work, which in m rogra ncu a thesi 
© work in the basic med 1 scien І m re red for a Ma 


Cience degree in the Grac lu ate Sc hool of Arts i al nd Scienc es 


Joint Master's-Juris Doctor Program 
Students 


interested in working cont the Juris Doctor de 
Sree in the National Law a gree in the Graduate 
»choo] of Art I t meet ts for admission to 
Doth } 1 x Т 
1 schools and t I ts h degree ram. It is possible 
C r 7 І І 
Т а student {о со te wo I th pre s WIU year 


Dual p rogram for Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy Degrees 


1 
dua] program is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor 


ledicine and Doctor of Philosoy phy degrees. The requirements which 

hus be f fulfilled for be th degrees ical to those currently and 

Parately established in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences and 
* Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


zc? ident Ат. toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 
emester } 


nro 7 
art 


; tow: Hid the minimum of 48 hou rs of course w ete req quired 
0 qualify f for the General or Cumulative Examination for doctoral candi- 
is course work is normally taken during the semesters that alter- 
the medical program and in the years following the award of 
degree. The student's research for the dissertation may begin 
current tly with the final 24 semester hours of graduate course work 
for gre to the General or Cumulative Examination. The estimated time 
I е Completion of this dual program is six years. 
n order to enter the tu 1] degree prog ram, a prospective student first 
cie, PPI for and gain admission to both th e - aduat e S hool of Arts and 
a sta and the School of Medicine and He alth Scie nces separately 
8h established procedures. Upon а ا‎ to both schools, the 
Udent may then apply for affil 


tow ation with the dual degree program. Work 
tion ard the Doctor of Ph 'sophy degree is performed under the jurisdic- 
n of a departmental doc store il committee 


EOtnoy 
QUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
° Master's Programs 


Un 
less Otherwise specified, the requirements listed below are applicable 
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to candidates for the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master 
of Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of Sci 
ence for Teachers, and Master of Science in Forensic Science. 

1. General Requirements—For a master's degree program including 8 
thesis, the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 30 semester hours of 
approved graduate work, including six semester hours of thesis research, 
is required. For a master's degree program which does not include а 
thesis, the number of semester hours of approved graduate course work is 
determined by the department, and normally consists of from 30 to 96 
semester hours. The program without the thesis is not an individual stu- 
dent option and is not available in every department. Departments сай 
and often do set requirements above the minimum required by the Grad 
ate School. s 

Work taken to make up deficiencies is never counted as part of the 
requirements leading to a master’s degree. Upon approval, up to one-ha 
of the required graduate work may be taken in courses offered by the 
other affiliated institutions of the Consortium of Universities of the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area, Inc., or by another degree-granting division 0 
this University. If credit is transferred from another institution (see 
"Transfer of Credit," below), the number of semester hours which may 
be taken at an affiliated Consortium institution is reduced by the numbeF 
of hours accepted as transfer credit. 

All master's degree candidates must complete degree requirements by 
the calendar date specified in the program of studies, which in no cas? 
will exceed four years. Extensions beyond the specified time period may 
be granted in exceptional circumstances. but the student will be require 
to register and pay for six credit hours of "Reading and Research" eae 
semester. 

2. Academic Work Load—Full-time students register for nine to 12 58€ 
mester hours each semester; part-time students must register for six 8€ 
mester hours each semester. These requirements do not apply to student 
who have fewer than nine semester hours (full-time) or six semester hol 
(part-time) remaining to complete their programs. No more than 1 
semester hours may be taken during any one semester. 

3. Transfer of Credit —A maximum of one-quarter of the semester һОШ® 
of graduate course work required for a degree may be approved for trans 
fer to the Graduate School from the Division of University Students, 85 
other degree-granting division of this University, or another accredited 
college or university. For a transfer of credit to be approved all of the 
following conditions must be met: the course work must have been take? 
prior to admission to the Graduate School, it must be approved as part? 
the student's program of studies, it must not have been applied to ® 
completion of requirements for another degree, it must be post-baccala! 
reate graduate-level course work, it must have been taken within the pas 
two years, and the student must have received a grade of B or better 
each course for which а transfer of credit is requested. This action 109 
be made in writing and approved by the departmental advisor and 


dean. A transcript of the course work must be on file before the reque 
can be considered. 


1 


Srams need not fulfill a t requirement: Master of Arts in the fields of 
administrative science ррпеа mathen irt therapy, criminal justice, 
legislat ve аТап nathemat | | \ | inizational be- 


havior ind yee | nt € [ t 1 ۲ | ) 07 , the 1 opti ni: 
fields of applied n 1 | 1 
enviror me 7 one M ter of S " { Г; wer і Master f Fine 
Arts in the field of theatre. A ther 
Must « ete ( i e. ma 
Mati; tatistics r computer procramn à ж luati ursè work 


Outside the maior department {see optiot тут n pláce of a tool 
Г in r 1..4 { ^ EAA ‚ І 1 7 
€quiremen "di " мин с i t Fine AM ithe fields 
Of cera a de s { паб : nal a { or visua 
Commun tion w mplete met " ected bv the De ш 


Of Art 

The tool requirement ex nination should be passed prior to the begin 
Ning of tha ] 1 | ' ful 
filled this requirement must register for the appropriat rse at the 


ginning of the third semester. Students who elect era luate course work 
Outside the major department in ord 

Complete this 
undertaking thesis work. Courses taken to satisfy the tool require 
Ment ^ і 


tool requirement must 


1 | " 7 
course wt rk betore taking the comprehensive ex mination 


u 


1 it IUL i | 

"annot be used to fulfill the re qu rement at this University 
p With. t zu approval of the department directing the student's program 
% study, the tool requirement may be selected from the following options: 
lt Pasing a foreign language reading examination (a student may 
ments 5% ^ appropriate reading ‹ ourse for nonmajors or make arrange- 
fc к he : 'ppropriat e department to take the examination on the 
thas EM dates). A stude ent majoring in a foreign language may not select 
anguage to satisfy this requirement. English may not be elected as a 

00] requiren | | 


n 


b nen 
( ) Comple sting a course in mathematics 


atic puter program- 
the Gradu- 


g the approved course 


mi ; 

af ag which is approved by the appropriate department 
e School: 

Materia] 


or passing a special examination coveri 
, administered by the appropriate department, at the level of the 
Xamination. 
C 1 : 
hou Compl eting with a grade of B or better a mi 
r | 
8 of graduate course work in a department other than the student's 
Major de 
Cou 
n r ; 
и led toward the minimum semester-hour requirement of 
en Program. 


im of six semester 


partment. Three semester hours of this course work will not be 
he student's 
: hesis is to demonstrate 
8 ` r 
g, udent's abil lity to make independent use of information and train- 
a , 
fie nd to furni sh objective evidence of constructive powers in a chosen 
} 


the ' The Thesis The main purpose of a master's 


ours of t 


esis research and 


it * The Student registers for six semester 
Complete the thesis no later than four calendar years after the 
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initial registration. Registration for thesis research entitles the student 
to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom 
the thesis is to be written. The thesis subject must be approved by the 
faculty member who will be directing the thesis. The thesis, in its final 
form with one copy and a certificate of approval signed by the thesis di- 
rector and by at least one departmental reader, must be presented to the 
dean no later than the date announced in the University Calendar. All 
theses must meet the form, style, and ot nts set forth in 8 
pamphlet, Information Concerning Theses а ions, available in 
the Office of the Dean. 

6. Master's Comprehensive Examination—Most master's degree candi- 


ler 


dates must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination in the major sub- 
ject. Examinations are held on dates fixed by the departments, so that 
results can be filed in the Graduate School Office no later than the dav 
sraduates, The nature and 


before the faculty meets to approve the list o 
form of the examination is the responsibility of the department or program: 

A student who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination 
may, in exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the depart 
ment and the dean, repeat the examination at the next scheduled examina- 
tion date. 1f the student fails a second time, no further opportunity to take 


the examination is permitted. 


The Doctor of Philosophy Program 


The minimum requirements for the d 


1. General Requirements—The program leading to the degree of Doct 
of Philosophy requires the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 72 
semester hours of approved graduate work for entering students whose 
highest earned degree is a baccalaureate. A minimum of 48 of these hol 
must be taken in preparation for the General Ex ition. Entering SW 
dents whose highest earned degree is a master's 
register for a minimum of 48 semester hours of approved graduate WO 
no fewer than 24 of which must be taken in prep iration for the Genet? 
Examination. While completing the dissertation portion of the progra™ 
the student must register for 12 t 2 Ha 
search, depending on the number of hours completed prior to the Genel? 
Examination. The exact number of semester hours r« quired for any рё 
of the total program is assigned by each department and тау exceed the 
minimum required by the Graduate School У 
Bde ана for completing te ete Programs shall riim 
studies. Completion of the first 58. 5 specified aM prog of 

MAU EU ele dis inc udes s isfactory completio м 

тэо the абут... anit » E = A atem Doc 
1 programs, i.e., Dissertation Незейї 

shall have an approved topic on file in the Graduate School Office by * e 

date spec ified in the program of studies, which in no case will exceed tw? 

Sta Of stades е ira T. completed by the date specifie " 

prog stu W 1 no case will exceed five years from "7 


completion date of the General Examination If any of the деа 26 
tensio® 


ctoral program are as follows: 


gree are required t 


O 24 semester hours of dissertation re 


еї the 


specified above are not met assuming academic approval for an ex 


GRADUATE 


Which may be granted in exceptional circum: tances, the student mus 
Tegister and pay for six credit hours of "Reading and Research" each 
Semester. The se hours will not be « nted toward completion of the 
degree. 

Academic Work Load—Full-time students register for nine to 12 
Semester hours each semester; part-time students must register for six 
Semester hours each semester. These requirements do not apply to stu- 


dents who have fewer than nine semester hours (full-time) or six semester 


Ours (part-time) remaining to « omplete their progr 


3. Transfer of Credit —Enterine stud who do not hold a master's de- 


Bree may request transfer of up to 24 semester hours of credit toward a 


Octoral degree for acceptable post-baccalaureate graduate work taken at 


the master’s degree level at George Wa 'ton niversity another ac 
Credited college or university 

4. Tool Rec irement vae, nd before H of 
the С eneral Examination, ements spe t program 


of Study must i: ( didis re available for fulfilling the 


certain options and not 
approval of 


1 


or fulfilling 


too] requirements: each de] 
" ers, and all individual ch 
le Student's department 


tool requirem( mis ire as follows 


(à) Two foreign lan; uage reading examinations. English may not be 
elected a ! tool requirement 
‚ (b) High-level proficieney in one foreign language. (See the 
Schoo] of Arts and Sciences Student Har k for furt 


(c) Substitution for one foreign languag: reading examination of an 
*Xamination, conducted by the appropriate department, in mathematics, 


tistics, or computer science. An examination in « luate course at this 

fay may satisfy this requirement 

(d) Subst itution of certain luate course work follows: a minimum 
"А Six sem iester hours, completed with grades of B or better. in a depart- 
ent other than the student's 1 r department, in place of one foreign 
Anguage reading examination. Certain dep; rtments n 1y permit options 
Я and (d) in place of both foreign language readir ! examinati certain 
department. T well, may permit 12 hours of graduate cours in al 
"her de ‘partment to satisfy the tool requirement 

Students permitted to elect options (a) or above who enter the Grad- 


tate St hy 1 with ! hol ' lc “ 1 h ы | 


і а | IT S degree Ist tisiy the first tool requirement 
be tsiy t І ]uirerm 
before completion of 15 semester hours of course work; students entering 
1 1 i 
th 1 master с de ree must satisfy the first tonl rem rement no la 
than tH ; ; ; ‚к-н i 
of P} 'é second semester of registratio ٤ ıdidate for the Doctor 
0 lilos phy | I Courses taken to fulfill the tool r« rement under 
tions i M : i 
ag (a) (b), and (c) d three of the semester hours' credit earned 
C . т 
1 er option (d) (six if option [d] is permitted in place of ! th foreign 
ane і ч 
Buaoo I idino examinatior w 1] not he ( tod + »ward the 
"em 
ester hour requirement for the de ree 
"Ц ` . n 
^ one formation regarding the various tool requirements is stated 
5 с Graduate Sc :hool's Stu len Ib 0! 
The G eneral Examinati: student re ed t ymplete the 


бы: 
tera] Examination no later 


1 по а пап le semester Wing f mi 
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of course requirements. The General Examination is composed of û 
written examination five to six hours in length in each of the areas of study 
comprising the student's total program; the time permitted between each 
examination is determined by the administering department. Some dë 
partments permit one or two areas of study to be "written off"; that is, 8 
special, shorter examination is given after a year of course work in the 
area. A cumulative examination system is in effect in the fields of chem 
istry and physiology, and in the field of psychology a system of two com 
prehensive examinations is used. Students in these fields should consult 
the appropriate department for information about its System. 

A student who fails to pass any part of the General Examination may 
in exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the department 
and the dean, repeat the examination at the next s heduled examination 
date. If the student fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the 
examination is permitted. r 

Satisfactory performance on the General Examination is required for 
admission to the second unit of the Doctor of Philosophy degree program, 
consisting of the dissertation and final ex; mination. Admittance to thé 
second unit is permitted only if the s nts General Examination com 
mittee finds that the student's performance on the examination and Йй 
course work gives a good indication of success in the second unit | 
Passing of comprehensive examinations at the minimum level does nót | 
necessarily give this indication. 

6. The Degree of Master of Philosophy Upon departmental recommen 
dation and approval of the dean, the degree of Master of Philosophy may 
be awarded to students who have succes fully completed all requirements 
for the Doctor of Philosophy degree up to and including the General Exam 
nation and have been approved for the second unit. Not all departments 
recommend students for this degree. 

7. The Dissertation and Final Examination A dissertation is required 0Ї 
each doctoral candidate as evidence of ability to perform scholarly re- 
search and interpret its results. The candidate normally enrolls for DiS 
sertation Research upon completion of the General Examination: howevéh 
the candidate may register for up to six semester hours of Dissertation 
Research during the time the General Examination is being completed: 
If the dissertation is not completed within five years from the date 
the General Examination is completed, the student will be required #0 
retake the General Examination. 

No later than the date specified in the University Calendar, the candidat? 
must submit to the dean the original and one copy of the dissertation an 
an abstract for inclusion in the nnouncement of the Final Examination 
and for reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. 

When the dissertation has been approved by the director, two members 
of the Doctoral Program Committee, and the dean, the candidate takes 
the Final Examination, an ora] examination which is open to the public. 
committee of examiners (composed of Graduate School faculty and, whe? 
appropriate, outside scholars) conducts the examination. A sufficient num 
ber of copies of the dissertation must be provided by the candidate for te 
members of the Examination Committee. If the candidate passes, he 0f 
she is recommended by the Graduate School for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 
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Detailed information regarding regulations for the form and reproduction 
of the dissertation is available in the Office of the Dean. The successful 
candidate for the doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to 
pay a fee that is applied toward the expense of printing the Announcement 
of the Final Examination and the basic service rendered by University 


Microfilms, Inc. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND FINANCIAL AID 


A limited number of graduate teaching assistantships and University 
Fellowships are available in most departments of instruction to students 
registered in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. A limited number 
of other kinds of sponsored and University awards are also available. 

Students applying for admission who also wish to apply for a fellow- 
Ship should submit the fellowship application and the application for 
admission by February 15; the necessary transcripts, Graduate Record 

xamination scores, and letters of recommendation should also be on file 

y this date. Students currently enrolled in the Graduate School should 
Submit only the fellowship application and have current letters of recom- 
Mendation on file by February 15. 

Forms are available at the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. Filing the fellowship application entitles the student to con- 
Sideration for all awards available in the student's department. 

Students who wish to apply for loans should indicate their intent to do 
80 on the application for admission. Information concerning loans is con- 
tained in a booklet, Student Financial Aid, available from the University's 
Student Financial Aid Office. 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


The American Studies Program at George Washington University is 
affiliated with the American Studies Program of the Smithsonian Institu- 
Чоп. This arrangement offers students in the field of American civiliza- 
lon an opportunity to take advantage of the Washington environment. 
Members of the staffs of the Smithsonian's American Studies Program, 
National Museum of American History, National Portrait Gallery, and Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts offer seminars and tutorial instruction in 
elds which provide students with an unusual opportunity to develop new 

Imensions in the discipline of American civilization. This program of 
Study is open to students working toward the degrees of Master of Arts 
and Doctor of Philosophy, and is intended to prepare them for research, 
leaching, and museum-related careers. 

The Art Department of George Washington University and the Smith- 
Sonian Institution offer a joint graduate program of study and research in 
Museum studies leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of 

Tt History with a concentration in Museum Training. The Department 

аз also established a program of study in affiliation with the Corcoran 

allery of Art, the Freer Gallery, the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden, the Museum of African Art, the National Museum of American 
чаш the Phillips Collection, the Renwick Gallery, and the Textile Mu- 
um. 
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A program of study leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
American Civilization with emphasis on library research and collections 1$ 
offered jointly by George Washington University and the Library of Con- 
gress. The coordinator of the Library Program and the staff offer an orien- 
tation seminar and other courses and supervise students in reading and 
research and in work on such library problems as indexing, cataloging, 
and bibliogr: Я 

For further information concerning these programs contact one of the 
following offices at George Washington University: the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences for those who are interested in any of the fields listed 
above, the Art Department for those interested in art museum training, the 
American Studies Program for those interested in the field of American 
civilization. 

George Washington University, in cooperation with two other uni- 
versities and the Folger Shakespeare Library, helped establish the Folge? 
Institute for Renaissance and 18th-century Studies as a cooperative ven 
ture in graduate studies in the humanities. Fifteen universities are noW 
member institutions. Seminars (limited to 12 students each) are offered 
each semester under the direction of American and foreign scholars. The 
Folger Library forms the core of the Institute. All participants enrolled in 
the seminars are р 1 access to the collections of rare books, manu- 
scripts, and reference materials of the Library. All registered students are 
eligible to apply for admission to one or more of the seminars, althoug 
priority in enrollment will be accorded graduate students working on dis- 
sertations and postdoctoral scholars from the sponsoring institutions. 

Further information, including a listing of seminar topics, is available 
in the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences or at the Folge 
Shakespeare Library. 

The University and the National Bureau of Standards have entered into 
a cooperative agreement to further educational opportunity at both the 
University and the Bureau. This arrangement holds promise for graduate 
study and research, with emphasis in the physical sciences. 


OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is currently offering the fol- 
lowing degree programs off campus: (1) the Master of Arts in the fields 0 
Administrative Sciences, Criminal Justice, Legislative Affairs, and Public 
Policy (with concentrations in Environmental and Resource Policy and ЇЙ 
Telecommunications Policy); (2) the degree of Master of Forensic SG 
ences; and (3) the degree of Master of Science in the fields of Environ 
mental Science and Social and Economic Statistics. Not all these ‘PF 
grams may be available in any given vear. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Dean E.W. Kelly, Jr 
Assistant Dean R.E. Baker 


FACULTY 1983-84* 

Professors К.Е. Baker, J.G. Bosw« L.J]. Breen, F.J. Brown, M.A. Burns, 
R.S. Cottrell, Jr., L.H. Elliott, R. Ferrante, E.J. Gleazer, Jr. (Visiting), J.A. 
Greenberg, D. Hawki Г.С. Heddesheimer, G.L. Horrworth, J.D. Hunt, 
R.K. Ives, S. Kavruck, E.W. Kel Ir., E.P. Kulawiec, D. Linkowski, D.A. 
Moore, L. Nadler, S.R. Paratore, D.C. Paup, R.I. Peterson, M.N. Rashid, 
J.R. Shotel, G.W. Smith, J.E. Snodgrass, L.M. Stallings, C.S. Tidball, 
C.E. Vontress, L. Winkler 

Associate Professor astleberry, J.D. Fife, L.H. George, D.H. Holmes, 
R.N. Ianacone, N.D. Johnson, E.R. Lilly, R.A. Luke, A.J. Mazur, N.J.S. 
Sobel, L.A. Tsantis, G.D. Wiggs, M.R. Withers 

Assistant Professors P. Finnerty-Fried, M.B. Freund, G.L. Harbin, C.H. 


2 
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Instructors В.А. Burns, D.M. Hiltenbrand, Т.Ј. Martin, С.В. Stapp 


Members of the Advanced Graduate Faculty 


R.E. Baker, J.G. Boswell, J.L. Breen, F.J. Brown, M. Burns, M.S. Castleberry, 
R.S. Cottrell, Jr., LH. Elliott, R. Ferrante, J.D. Fife, P. Finnerty-Fried, 

berg, G.L. Harbin, D. Hawkins, J.C. Heddesheimer, 
G.L. Harbin, D.H. Holmes, G. Horrworth, J.D. Hunt, R.N. Ianacone, 
К.К, Ives, N.D. Johnson, E.W. Kelly, Jr., E.P. Kulawiec, E.R. Lilly, D. 
Linkowski, R.A. Luke, A.J. Mazur, D.A. Moore, L. Nadler, S.R. Paratore, 
D.C. Paup, R.I. Peterson, M.N. Rashid, J.R. Shotel, G.W. Smith, J.E. Snod- 
Brass, N.].S. Sobel, L.M. Stallings, C.S. Tidball, L.A. Tsantis, C.E. Vontress, 
G.D. Wiggs, L. Winkler 


Committeest 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
IL. Bree n, M.S. Castleberry, C.H. Hoare, R.N. Іапасопе, D. Linkowski, 


МВ. Freund, J.A. Greenberg, D.H. Holmes, R.K. Ives, Е.К. Lilly, H. 


t for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 


* Th 
n. ce President of the University, the Vice Preside 


Diversit 


rsity, the re ons l 
C Ici , ч * H 
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FACULTY COMMITTEE 
P. Finnerty-Fried, E.P. Kulawiec, A.J. Mazur, D.A. Moore, J.R. Shotel, 


J.E. Snodgrass 
SCHOOL, COMMUNITY, AND ALUMNI AFFAIRS COMMITT 
E.P. Kulawiec, H. Nashman, L.A. Tsantis, G.D. Wi 


STUDENT COMMITTEE 
R.A. Luke, А.]. Mazur, Н. Nashman, G.W. Smith 


INTRODUCTION 


The University began offering professional courses for teachers in 1904-05, 
and in 1907 it established a Division of Education. In 1909 the Division of 
Education became the Teachers College which in its early years was con- 
cerned largely with teacher preparation on the undergraduate level. 

In 1928 the Teachers College became the School of Education and greater 
provision was made for advanced study. Since that time the graduate en- 
rollment has steadily increased, with the result that today the School has а 
considerably larger number of graduate than undergraduate students. TO 
reflect the current scope of its offerings, the name of the School was 
changed in 1977 to the School of Education and Human Development. 

The School of Education and Human Development prepares teachers, 
human service and service industry personnel, resource and support per 
sonnel, and administrators for professional service. The School also offers 
opportunities to experienced professionals to extend and enrich their edu- 
cation. The programs are designed to meet the broad needs of all persons 
who seek the knowledge and skills necessary to provide for effective 
learning and teaching. The School's programs focus on the needs of per 
sons interested in the traditional elementary and secondary school en- 
vironments, but also include the preparation of individuals for all areas 0 
education and human development, covering the life span from pre-scho@ 
through the adult years in both the public and private sectors of society: 

Thus, a Bachelor of Arts i ucation and Human Development is not 
only a preparation for teaching in schools but also for careers in a variety 
of public and private human service and service industry settings. A signi- 
ficant portion of the credit hours of required courses are in the liberal arts: 
In addition, the programs provide opportunities for students to develop 
critical thinking and reasoning, as well as leadership, organizational, ай 
planning skills. Emphasis is placed upon developing the human relation" 
ship qualities that are essential in fields that require involvement wit 
people in all age ranges and from all walks of life. 

The School of Education and Human Development is the administrative 
unit for three departments: Education, Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies, and Special Education. In addition to programs of study leading 
to its degrees, the School offers credit and non-credit workshops designe 
specifically to meet the unique needs of metropolitan area school systems; 
and other clienteles in private industry and in government. i 

Special curricula are tailored on an individual basis for liberal art 
graduates and graduates of other professional schools who are interested 
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in teaching or in other human services areas. The School also offers a wide 
range of courses for teachers who wish to renew licenses and for pro- 
visional teachers who wish to prepare for teaching certifica 

Laboratory and clinical facilities are prov ided by the Univ ане Reading 
Center. Field experienci ire provided in cooperation with public and 
private schools, social and health agencies, museums, institutions in the 
business community, and community and junior colleges. 

The schedule of courses is arranged to meet the convenience of both 
full-time and part-time students. 


Education for Careers in Teaching 


Programs of study for teacl reers are based upon the assumption 
that every teacher should have a broad general education, mastery of the 
Content of instructior 1 pr It 31 lai ‹ mpetencies 


The relative emphasis placed upon each of these aspects of the total 
educati і j ries in accordance with the purposes of each 
Program. For instar ; lementary school teachers teach all subjects, 
they require content preparation of greater breadth and less specialization 
than secondary school teachers. 


)r tea 


ICC, 


It is the view of the School of Educat ] Human Development that 
an acceptabl nimum education for ; ; requires four years of full- 
lime stt or the equivalent in part-tin For superior preparation 


teachers are urged to plan for five ye 
lent in part-time stu 
The student may choose any one of the following plans to achieve 
Superior t 1 preparation for teaching or for other education- 
related fiel 
1. Upon receiving the bachelor's degree in education, he or she may 
take a teaching position and, after acquiring some professional ex- 
perience, return to the School for graduate study leading to the 
master's degree. This plan enables students with bachelor's degrees 
to begin their teaching careers, and to use their work experience to 
enhance graduat e study which will follow. 


ull-time study or the equiva- 


2. The student choose to pursue full- or part-time graduate study 
leading to the master’s degree immediate lv after receiving the bache- 


lor's degree. 

3. A student whose bachelor's degree is in one of the liberal arts dis- 
ciplines may choose to complete the requirements for certification 
for teaching by studying in one of the teaching fields in a program 
custom-tailored to his or her particular needs. 


Professional Courses for Non-Education pda 

Columbi im oen students n a number of major fields are permitted to 
Use their electives to complete up to 18 credit hours of professional educa- 
tion courses required for teaching in junior and senior high schools. 
Students may graduate with 120 semester hours or may choose to com- 
Plete all courses required for teacher certification and graduate with 
“ program in excess of 120 semester hours. Students interested in taking 
lhese courses should contact the office of the dean of the School of Educa- 
tion and Human Development for advising 
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Freshmen and sophomore students may take professional education 
courses that include field work experiences. Some of these courses make 
it possible for students who are undecided about their choice of a career 


to have an opportunity to test teaching and some of the many related 


helping services areas 
А number of professional education courses are open to non-education 
majors. It is recommended that students check with one of the three educa- 


tion departments for more specific information on courses that are open. 


Education for Careers in Human Services and Human Development 


Programs of study for human service and human development careers are 
offered in the School of Education and Human Development. At the under- 
graduate level these include programs in human services, dance therapy 
and dance as a performing art, travel and tourism, and exercise and sport. 
At the master's degree level programs are offered in the areas of adult 
education, community counseling, exercise science, human resource de- 
velopment, museum education, program evaluation, rehabilitation counsel- 
ing, liaison special educator/parent educator, therapeutic recreation, and 
tourism development and travel administration. Doctoral and specialist 
programs are offered in adult education, human resource development, 
counseling, and human development. 

At the undergraduate level, programs of study provide a strong liberal 
arts/general education component, professional studies, and supervised 
field experiences. Graduates are prepared to enter a specialty career field 
or continue with graduate studies. Master's degree programs offer advanced 
specialized studies in a selected field, and doctoral programs provide lead- 
ership and research skills. 


REGULATIONS 


University regulations concerning admissi registration, fees, and 
finances are stated on pages 20-33; other University regulations, on pages 


45-53. 


Entrance Requirements for Freshmen and Sophomores 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program 
of studies contemplated are required. 

Requirements for admission to the freshman and/or sophomore years 
are as follows: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school, showing at least fifteen units* which must include four years 0 
English; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science 
preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one 
of which mus! be American history; and two years of college preparatery 
mathematics. 

2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake 
college work. 


* A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate no! 
less than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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e Board scores submitted on the Scholastic Aptitude Test. 

It is recommended that the examinations be taken in December or 
January of the senior year. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may 
be submitted. Arrangements for tests are the responsibility of the appli- 
cant and should be made with the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
St, Princeton, М.Ј. 08540; or 1947 Center St. Berkeley, C Cal. 94704, 
not less than one month before the date of the test. In applying for the 
test, the applicant should specify that the scores be sent to the Office of 
Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

The College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; however, 
the American College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The appli- 
cant should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions 
directly from the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It 
is recommended that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior 
year. 

The School of Education and Human Development will consider the 
adequacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual 
Circumstances, does not present all of the formal requirements stated 
above. The School may require appropriat e scholastic aptitude tests. Stu- 
dents admitted with deficiencies in secondary school units will be re- 
quired to begin removing si "rx deficiencies within the first year, by ap- 
propriate courses or exal ations. 

International students may be considered for admission with an equiva- 
lent foreign secondary certificate. A student presenting such a certificate 
must also show competence in the English language and may be required 
to enroll in a full-time program in English as a Foreign Language before 
beginning studies in a degree program. Requirements will be determined 

sis of an English Proficiency Test administered on-campus. A 
candidate who submits a score of 580 or above on the Test of English 
as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) may be excused from taking further course 
Work in English as a Foreign Language, but will be required to take the 
English Placement Examination on campus. 

Students who have been out of secondary school for three years or 
more or do not meet the above requirements may take a special battery of 
admission tests by contacting the Office of Admissions or may be con- 
Sidered for admission on probation to the School of Education and 
Human Development. A student admitted on probation is required to 
Complete a trial program of 15 semester hours of course work with a 
Quality-point index of or higher. The selection of courses to be 
(акеп in the trial program must be made in conference with a faculty 
advisor. 

All undergraduates admitted directly to the School of Education and 
imah Development are assigned academic advisors at the time of ad- 
Mission. Advisors are designated to provide continuity of advising for 
Students throughout their years of undergraduate study. The program for 
®ach student must be approved by a faculty advisor. 

‚ Since each student's program is defined by individual needs, it is 
Important that students have a clear concept of their major interest in 
*ducation and the human services. In the case of teacher education stu- 
dents, they should be familiar with the certification requirements of those 
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they expect to teach. Information on state licensing 


localities in which 
Services Center, located in the 


requirements is available in the Career 
Academic Center. 


Admission with Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regionally 
accredited colleges and universities, and omis other divisions of this 


University, are as follows: 

Students who have accumulated 15 hours or more of academic credit 
at another regionally accredited college or university with an acceptable 
program and acceptable grades may be admitted to the School of Educa- 
tion and Human Development. Advanced standing may be awarded for 
properly certified courses taken at regionally ac« eia colleges or uni- 
versities for which the student received a ' better, and may 
be applied toward a degree pro are comparable 
to the curriculum requirements of the degree 

Although a grade in urse i: le for transfer, the 
course may be used to satisfy urriculum requirement. Credits earned 
with a D grade may not, ho т, be unted toward advanced standing. 

The School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole 
or in part or to allow credit provisionally. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official — sent 
directly from each institution for y atter — to the Office of Admis- 
sions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Students may transfer from another division of this University into 
a degree program in the School of Education and Human Development. 
The student must present an accumulated quality-point index of 2.00 OF 
higher at the time of transfer. A student wishing to transfer into the 
School from another div ion of this University must submit a formal 
application of transfer to the Office of Admissions. 

Courses taken at another division of this University may be applied 
toward a degree in this School provided they are comparable to the СШ“ 
riculum requirements of the degree. 

Nurses filing for admission to the В.А. program in Human Services até 
required to submit a сору « eir current state nurse's registration 
(license) in addition to the official transcripts. Nurses may be awarded ad- 
anced standing for work completed in a community yr junior college pro- 
gram. They may also receive advanced standing up to 30 credit hours for 
work completed in a two-year teaching hospital pro: гат; 45 cre dit hours 
may be granted for work completed in a three-year teaching hospité 
program. 

Students applying for transfer from another accredited college Of 
university or from another division of this University whose previous 
academic records raise рн of their ability to complete degree require- 
ments successfully may be admitted to the School of Education and Huma# 
Development on probation. To be admitted into the School's degree 
program, a conditionally admitted student must complete a prescribed tria 
program of 15 semester hours of course work with a quality-point index 
of 2.25 or higher. A student registered in another division of this University 
who has an accumulated quality-point index of less than 2.00 and who 
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conditionally admitted to this School must earn a 2.25 quality-point index 
in the trial program and must during this trial program bring the accumu- 
lated quality-point index to 2.00 or higher to a admitted to the School's 
degree program. 

The selection of courses to be taken in the trial program must be made in 
conference with a faculty advisor in the School of Education and Human 
Development. A conference concerning plans for study as a degree can- 
didate is required of each applicant at the beginning and end of the trial 
program. vom successful completion of the trial program, the student who 
application will be advanced to degree 


has submitted a degree-candida 
Status. 


General Scholarship Requirements for Undergraduates 


Regulations regarding academic standing, probation, suspension, with- 
drawals, classification of students, required placement examinations and 
“емш. introductory courses by examination are the same as those for 
| pear on pages 71-72 and 76-78 of this Bulletin. 


Columbian College; they 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


Fifteen to 17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. A 
Student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with the per- 
Mission of the dean, enroll for 18 or 19 hours. No student may enroll for 
more than 19, except by permission of the Committee on Scholarship. 

The following work load regulations apply to both graduate and under- 
&raduate students. 

Students employed 15 hours or less a week may carry a normal pro- 
gram of college work. 

Students employed from 16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 12 or 
13 hours. Those with a quality- -point -— lex of 3.00 or higher may, with 
Special permission of the dean,* enroll for 15 or 16 hours. 

Students employed from 26 to 34 hours a week may enroll for 9 or 10 
hours. Those with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with 
Special permission of the dean,* enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 

Students employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 6 or 7 

Ours. Those with'a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with 
Special permission of the dean,* enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 

Students who increase their hours of employment after registration or 
^ any time during a semest ar must report immediately to the dean so 

at their programs may be а‹ ljusted, if necessary. 

Graduate students ene full-time may take a maximum of 6 se- 
Tester hours, unless special permission to take more is granted by the 
dean.* 


REQU IRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


English—Students whose College Board English Composition Achieve- 
Ent Test scores suggest that they will benefit from more intensive 
Taining in compositional skills may be assigned to English 9 or may be 


eques forms are available at the office of the dean. They should be filled out and returned 
e off 


ice of the dean at least two weeks prior to registration 
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tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill 
before placement in either Engl 9 or 10. 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted advanced 
standing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun im 
high school must take a placement examination in one of the following: 
Chinese, French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Russian, OF 
Spanish. Upon completion of the examination, assignment is made to the 
appropriate course. 

Mathematics—New students accepted for registration in Math 30 are 
required, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in algebra 
and trigonometry; those wishing to register in Math 51 are required, prior 
to registration, to take a placement examination in algebra. (See specific 
mathematics requirements listed under elementary or secondary education 
majors.) 


EARNING CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 

Undergraduate students may earn semester-hour credits up to a maximum 
of 30 hours by performing satisfactorily on College-Level Examination 
Program (CLEP) Tests or special departmental examinations provided by 
the departments of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences on an indi- 
vidual basis. Passing a waiver examination does not entitle the student to 
any semester hours of credit in the School of Education and Human De- 


velopment. A limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected service 
school instruction received since 1941. 

Students interested in becoming certified to teach who have earned 
bachelor's or graduate degrees in fields other than education may satisfy 
some certification requirements by taking the CLEP Examinations or spe- 
cial departmental examinations. See pages 22-23 for general informati 
on the CLEP tests, and for information on special examinations offered y 


departments. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


The School of Education and Human Development offers undergraduate 
programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and 
Human Development (elementary and secondary education, elementary 
education/early childhood education, special education: complementary 
teacher program, and human services) and Bachelor of Science in Human 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies (elementary/secondary physical education, 
dance education, dance therapy, dance as a performing art, exercise and 
sport, and travel and tourism). 


Requirements for the Degrees 


To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 
residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. The amount of course 
work required for bachelor degrees is as follows: 

Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development—elementary 
education, elementary education/early childhood education, and special 


education: complementary teacher program, a minimum of 126 semester 
hours; secondary education and human services, 126 semester hours. 
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Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies—dance 
therapy, 131 semester hours; elementary/secondary physical education, 
dance education, and dance as a performing art, 124 semester hours; exer- 
Cise and sport, and travel and tourism, 120 semester hours. 


RESIDENCE 

Candidates for the bachelor's degree must complete satisfactorily a mini- 
mum of 30 semester hours while in the School of Education and Human 
Development. 


DEAN'S LIST 

To be eligible for the Dean's List a full-time student must obtain a quality- 
Point index of 3.5 on courses completed during the past semester. A part- 
time student, to be eligible, must obtain a quality-point index of 3.5 on the 
last 12 semester hours of course work. Such part-time students must have 
been enrolled for at least one three-hour course each semester, and resi- 
dence during the period involved must be continuous. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 
For the system of grading and of computing scholarship, see page 46. 

In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at 
least 2.25. A quality-point index of at least 2.25 is required before per- 
mission is granted to do student teaching in > senior year. 

Probation—A student who fails to maintain a quality-point index of at 
least 2.25 is ү >d on probation. The student remains on probation as long 
as the index is below 2.25, or until probation is removed by the Student 
Committee. 

Suspension—A student on probation who fails to raise the index to 2.25 
Within the time specified may be suspended. 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may, within 10 days, appeal 
the case through the dean to the Student Committee. If the case appears 
to be remediable and the student's scholarship seems likely to improve, 
the Committee may readmit the student on probation. A student denied 
readmission. may again, after a lapse of a calendar year, petition the 
Committee through the dean for readmission. A student suspended twice 
will not be readmitted. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
In all bachelor’s curricula at least 30 semester hours must consist of 
Courses numbered above 100. 


PASS/NO PASS OPTION 

A junior or senior student who has a cumulative quality-point index of 
2.50 or better, may, with the-approval of an advisor and the dean, take 
One course a semester and receive a grade of P (Pass) or NP (No Pass) 
which will be recorded on the student's transcript but will not be reflected 
in the student's quality-point index. No student will be allowed to take 
More than four pass/no pass course Students must sign up for such 
an option at registration. Students may change from pass/no pass status 
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to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of registration only with the 
permission of the dean and the course instructor. Courses required in the 
student's major field may not be taken on the pass/no pass basis. А 
transfer student may not choose this option until the second semester of 
enrollment at this University. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 47. 

Removing an Incomplete—When a grade of | is assigned, the instructor 
should normally set a period within which the uncompleted work (usually 
the final examination or a required paper) must be made up. When require 
work has been completed, it is the responsibility of the instructor 10 
change the grade of I, as appropriate. If work is not completed, the 
instructor will decide whether to change the grade of I to F, or to allow 
the I grade to remain. The grade of I cannot be removed by reregistering 
for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATION 


The National Teacher Examination is optional for teacher education 
majors. Students should note that some states require the National Teacher 
Examination for certification. Students who take the Examination receive 


individual reports of test scores and may avail themselves of the regular 
transcript services of the Educational Testing Servic 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development 
Teaching-Field Programs 


The programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education and 
Human Development (elementary and secondary education, elementary 
education/early childhood education, and special education: complemen- 
tary teacher program) are planned to provide (1) general educational back- 
grounds, (2) functional command of concepts and skills in one or more 
teaching fields, (3) mastery of basic professional information and skills 
adequate for the beginning teacher, and (4) development of attitudes 
needed for success in teaching. 


SUBJECT-AREA SPECIALIZATION 


Subject-area specialization depends upon the teaching position for which 
the student is preparing. Those planning to teach in elementary schools need 
a degree of competency in several fields. Those preparing to teach in junior 
or senior high schools must demonstrate competence in a major teaching 
field. A minor teaching field is optional, but recommended. The student 
should begin teaching-field preparation during the first two years. 
Teaching-field requirements for se ary education majors, developed 
in cooperation with appropriate liberal arts departments of the University, 
include satisfactory completion of prescribed academic courses in one OF 
more fields and satisfactory completion of the prescribed special methods 
courses. Prescribed academic courses vary in number in accordance with 
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the scope and complexity of the teaching field and the licensing require- 
ments of the various states. 


Professional Education 


The basic professional information, skills, and attitudes needed by begin- 
Ning teachers are provided through a sequence of courses to be taken 
throughout the four years of undergraduate study. Lectures and class 
discussions are closely coordinated with field work. Instruction is differ- 
entiated to meet the needs of those preparing to teach on the various 
levels—elementary, junior high, and senior high school. 

The prescribed courses in special methods are concerned primarily 
With methods of initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning experiences 
dealing with the content of teaching fields. They attempt to bring to the 
Student specific suggestions drawn from the accumulated experience of 
Successful teachers. In addition, the courses review the teaching-field 
Content currently in use in schools. 


Education Curriculum 


The following is the curriculum for the first two years in preparation for 
the Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development degree with 


major fields in elementary or secondary education, elementary education/ 
early childhood education, special education: complementary teacher pro- 
gram, and travel and tourism. 


Semester 
Hours 


Education/ 
Special Education: Educ 50, 71, 72, 104 (for students in elementary 
and secondary education and the double-major 
program); SpEd 1 158, 201, and Educ 102, 104 
(for special educati j 

English: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; 51-52, 71-72, or 191-9 
Mathematics: Math 9 апа 10 (for students in elementary educa- 
tion, special education, and the double-major pro- 
gram); two semesters chosen from Math 3, 6, 9, or 

10 (for secondary education majors) 

Science: Three semesters (two in biological science and one 
in physical science or vice versa) for students 
in elementary education, special education, and 
the double-major program); two semesters for sec- 
ondary education majors. Courses are to be 
chosen from BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; 
Geol 1-2; or Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10 


9 


Social Sciences: Hist 71 or 72 and another social science course 
(for students in elementary education, special edu- 
cation, and the double-major program); Hist 71-72 
or PSc 1 and 2 (for secondary majors) 
Six semester hours selected from the following: 
AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 1 and 2; 
Hist 39—40; Hist 71-72; PSc 1 and 2; Soc 1 and 2 
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Semester 
Hours 


Communication: CmTr 1 or as approved for secondary majors; 
CmTr 11 for students in elementary education, 
special education, and the double-major program 

HKLS: For students in elementary education, special 
education, and the double-major program 


Electives: 


Professional Studies Component—Second-semester sophomore students 
in teacher preparation programs (elementary education, secondary edu- 
cation, elementary education/early childhood education, and special edu- 
cation: complementary teacher p овгат) must file an application for 
permission to complete the professional studies component in the junior 
and senior years. Applications may be obtained in the Office of the Dean 
or the Office of Laboratory Experiences. Academic advisors must recom- 
mend students for the professional studies component. A writing sample 
is required. 

Students with an education major must be approved for student teaching 
in the eighth semester by their academic advisors. A grade-point average 


of 2.25 on a 4.0 scale is required. Also required will be a valid medical 


certificate indicating that the student has taken a T.B. test and is free of 


tuberculosis. 
The teaching-field programs and their requirements are as follow 


Elementary Education Program 
GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See Education Curriculum, above.) 


SUBJECT-AREA SPECIALIZATION 


The requirements are three semester hours each, to be selected with ap- 
proval of the advisor, of art and music survey courses (may be taken on 
a P/NP basis and HKLS 122; 9 hours of science courses (must 
include courses in both physical and biological sciences) and 6 hours of 
social science courses, to be selected with approval of the advisor; Econ 
1; Geog 1 and 2; Hist 71 or 72; Math 9, 10. (Some of these courses are 
listed above as requirements under general education.) 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Forty-two credit hours are required, consisting of Educ 105, 110, 111, 112, 
128, 135. These courses are in addition to Educ 50, 71, 72, and 104 taken 
during the first two years. 


Special Education: Complementary Teacher Program 
GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See Education Curriculum, above.) 


SUBJECT-AREA SPECIALIZATION 


Same as the elementary education program above, plus Psyc 101. 
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PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
The required courses are SpEd 102, 189, 170, 103, 190, 101, 199, 160, and 
168; Educ 110, 112, 118, and 128. 


Elementary Education/Early Childhood Education 

The general education, subject-area specialization, and professional courses 
are the same as those required for elementary education. In addition, 
Students are required to complete Educ 132, 150, 152, 153, and 154. 


Secondary Education Programs 

In the secondary education program a number of teaching-field specializa- 
lions are offered. However, it is strongly recommended that, wherever 
Possible, a candidate undertake the equivalent of a minor in an inter- 
disciplinary subject area. Early counseling by the program advisor is urged 
lo ensure a balanced and realistic program of study. The requirements 
In the secondary education program are as follows: 


GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See Education Curriculum, above.) 


SUBJECT-AREA SPECIALIZATIONS 

Art—42 credit hours, including Art 1 and 31-32 or 71-72, and two second- 
Or third-group art history courses if open to undergraduates; Art 137; 24 
Credit hours to be selected from the following: Art 21-22, 23-24, 41-42, 51- 
92, 57-58, 65-66, 81-82, 123-24, 125-26, 127-28, 131-32, 143-44, 151-52, 153-54, 
159-60, 163-64, 166, 179-80, 181, 182, 189-90, 23 

Biology—44 credit hours, including BiSc 11-12; 24 credit hours in upper- 
léve] biological science courses; Chem 11-12 and 50. 

Chemistry—40-44 credit hours, including Chem 11-12 and 22 or 15-16, 110 
Or 111, 134, 151-52, 153-54, 191; Math 6, 30, 31; Phys 1 and 2. 
Communication and Theatre—39 credit hours, including CmTr 1, 11, 32, 45, 
49, 101, 103, 112, 121; plus 12 credit hours to be selected from speech com- 
munication (CmTr 126, 127-28, 133, 134, 143, 144), drama (CmTr 115, 116, 
151-52, 154, 1: ), 165-66), or radio-television (CmTr 75, 133, 134, 137-38, 
145, 147, 149), as approved by the advisor. 

Earth Sci —49-52 credit hours, including BiSc 3-4; Chem 11-12; Geol 
1-2, 111, 125, 151; Math 3 and 6; Phys 1; 9-12 additional credit hours, 
as approved by the advisor, to be selected from the following: Anth 186; 
Geol 122, 128, 141, 163, 189. 

English—39 credit hours, including Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12, 52, 71-72, 101, 
115 or 117, 127-28; SpDr 11; and nine credit hours to be selected from 
the following as approved by the advisor: Engl 133-34, 135-36, 153-54, 
155-56, 161-62, 163-64, 165-66, 167-68, 171-72, 173-74, 177-78. 
French—42 credit hours, including Fren 9, 10, 51-52 or 91-92, 103, 108, 
109, 110, and two full-year second-group French literature courses; 6 se- 
mester hours from the following: Art 109, 110; Engl 115; a foreign language 
Other than French as approved; Hist 141-42; Psyc 115. 

General Science—43-45 credit hours, including BiSc 3-4; Chem 11-12 or 15- 
16, and 22; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10; 10 additional credit hours in science as 
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approved by the advisor; 9 credit hours of math to be selected from the 
following: Math 3, 6, 30, 31, 32, 33. 

Geography—24 credit hours, including Geog 1; 3 credit hours selected 
from Geog 104, 105, 106; 6 credit hours selected from Geog 127, 133, 145, 
146, 151, 154, 161; 6 credit hours selected from Geog 2, 124, 125, 140, 141, 
143; and 6 credit hours selected from Geog 3, 107, 108, 132, 134, 135, 136, 
137, 142. 

German—33 credit hours, including Ger 9-10, 51-52, 179-80, and 15 addi- 
tional credit hours in German as approved by the advisor. 

History—42 credit hours, including Hist 39-40 and 71-72; 6 credit hours 
of a history research seminar; 6 credit hours in each of the three follow- 
ing groups as approved by the advisor: Europe; United States; and Russia 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America: 6 additional credit hours as approved by 
the advisor, in any one of the preceding groups. 

Mathematics—39 credit hours, including Math 30, 31, 32, 33, 121, 123 oF 
124, 135; three additional second- or third-group mathematics courses 
approved by the advisor; Stat 129, 157-58. 

Music-—48 credit hours, including Mus 2, 5, 6, 103, 104, 131, 132, 138, 151; 
6 credit hours of applied music (voice or major instrument); 12 credit 
hours of applied music (minor instruments other than major, including 
piano, voice, guitar); ensemble. 

Physics—36 credit hours, including Math 30, 31, 32, 33; Phys 14, 15, 16, 
161, 163, 164, 165, 167. 

Russian—36 credit hours, including Slav 9-10, 91-92, 109-10, 161-62; 12 
credit hours of electives in both language and literature from Slav 101, 
125, 141, 151, 152, 165, 166. 

Social Sciences—42 credit hours, including Econ 1-2; Hist 39-40, 71-72; 
PSc 1 and 2; 6 credit hours to be selected from the following: Anth 
1-2; Geog 1, 2; Soc 1, 2; plus 12 credit hours of second-group courses; 
as approved by the advisor, from anthropology, economics, geography and 
regional science, history, political science, and sociology. 

Spanish—42 credit hours, including Span 9-10, 51-52 or 91-92, 109-10; 
three full-year courses selected from second-group Spanish or Spanish- 
American literature courses; 6 credit hours to be selected from the follow- 
ing: Anth 115, 170, 172, 185; Art 110, 114, 116, 121-22, 147; Engl 115; а 
foreign language other than Spanish as approved; Geog 115, 161; Hist 161, 
162, 163-64, 165, 166; PSc 183-84; Psyc 115. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The requirements are 21 to 27 credit hours, consisting of Educ 105, 
223 (for undergraduate credit), 112, 131, 134 (6-9 credit hours), and 3 credit 
hours selected from Educ 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 144, 148. These courses 
are in addition to the following courses, usually completed during the first 
two years: Educ 50, 71, 72, 104. A course in the teaching of reading 1$ 
recommended since it is required for employment in many jurisdictions. 
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Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development— 
Human Services Program 


The Human Services Program is designed for persons who are em- 
Ployed, or who wish to work, in the following representative types of 
human service area hospitals and health care agencies, residential 
Centers, cultural institutions, drug and alcohol abuse rehabilitation pro- 
Brams, correctional institutions, and voluntary agencies. 

The Human Services Program enables students to: (1) develop knowledge 
ОЁ the diverse human services field and of the functions of direct and 
Indirect human services roles; (2) develop awareness of, and sensitivity to, 
multiple and interacting human values in a pluralistic society; (3) develop 
human interaction and leadership skills; (4) intervene effectively in a help- 
Ing role; (5) enter or advance in human services occupations; and (6) 
Prepare for graduate study in a professional field. 

The program includes a variety of courses and fieldwork experiences. 
Opportunities are provided for acquaintance with diverse human service 
Settings and professionals in the field, and for academic concentration in 
Selected departments of George Washington University. 

Programs for students are individually planned after an evaluation is 
made of previous professional and educational experiences and long-range 
Boals. Advanced standing may be awarded for liberal arts and specialized 
Courses completed at accredited colleges and universities. In addition, ad- 
Vanced standing is granted for registered nurses who have completed 
two- or three-year programs at accredited teaching institutions—up to 30 
Semester hours for two-year programs and 45 semester hours for three- 
year programs. For nurses, credit is recognized for courses completed 
in the sciences but not in the humanities or social sciences. 

Students are required to complete the following requirements for the 
degree, either in previous work at another accredited institution of higher 
education or at George Washington University. The final 30 semester hours 
must be completed at George Washington University. 


Core Courses: Educ 50, 71, 72, 104, 105, 124; SLP 152; and 15 
additional semester hours in the core program 
selected with advisor's approval 

Concentrations: Concentrations are selected in the following 
fields: administration, early childhood education, 
rehabilitation, special education, therapeutic rec- 
reation, adult education, health services adminis- 
tration, and human resource development 

English: Engl 9 or 10 and 13 
Communication: CmTr 11, 121 
Humanities: Hum1 
Statistics: Selected with advisor's approval 
Science:  BiSc 3-4 

Social Sciences: Courses selected with advisor's approval: 6 hours 
of history or political scie ; 9 hours each of 
anthropology and sociolo 6 additional hours in- 


Electives: 
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Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies Curriculum 


The programs are designed to prepare students for teaching and industry: 
Students interested in the Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and 
Leisure Studies with a specialization in elementary/secondary physical 
education will be admitted to the major in human services to complete the 
following courses during the first two years and will be admitted to the 
major in elementary/secondary physical education in the junior year. 
(Students should begin to acquire competency in several physical activities 


in the first two years.) 


Education: 
English: 
HKLS: 


Math/Science: 


Social Sciences: 


Semester 
Hours 


Educ 71, 72 

Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; 51-52, 71-72, or 191- z yen 
Four . semester hours selected from first-group 
HKLS courses (59, 60, 61, 62 recommended); HKLS 
102, 103, 111-12, 130, 139, 150, 151 

BiSc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10; or 
Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Human Kinet- 
ics and Leisure Studies degree with a specialization in dance education: 


English: 
HKLS: 


Education: 
Math/Science: 


Social Sciences: 


Communication: 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Science 
Kinetics and Leisure 


performing art: 


English: 
HKLS: 


Humanities: 


Educ 50, 71, 

BiSc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2; Math 9-10; Phys 
1-2, or 9-10 

Hist 71-72 or PSc 1 and 2 .. 

Six semester hours selected m the following: 
AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 1 and 2; 
Hist 39-40; PSc 1 and 2; Soc 1 and 2 

CmTr 1, 11, or 121 


in Human 
Studies degree with a specialization in dance as а 


Engl 9 or 10 and 11 
HKLS 150, 157 


Any combination of dance courses numbered 10- 
58, 121 or 123 ... 


Art 21-22, 31-32; Mu 


Math/Science: 


Social Sciences: 


Electives: 
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BiSc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2, 5; Math 3, 6, 9, 10; 
Phys 1, í 

AmCv 71- 
Hist 39—40, 71- 
29; Soc 1 and 2 


Geog 1 and 2; 


-2; Econ 1-2 
j ‚ 5—6, 8, 


1 and 2; P 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Human 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies degree with a specialization in dance therapy: 


English: 
Communication and 
Theatre: 
Humanities: 

Scien 
Social Sciences: 
Education: 


Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12 6 


CmtTr 2, 115, or 121 

One philosophy, music, or art history cours 
BiSc 3-4 

Psyc 
Educ 71, 72 


3- 
5, 


Courses chosen from HKLS 10-58; HKLS 121, 123 . 
Three courses chosen from Psyc 8, 108, 118, 151 
are recommended 


Dance Technique: 


Electives: 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Human 

Kinetics and Leisure Studies degree with a specialization in exercise and 
Sport: 

English: 

Social Sciences: 


Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12 

Four courses selected from AmCv, Anth, Econ, 
Geog, Hist, PSc, Psyc, Soc 

Science: Two courses selected from 

151, 158, 159, plus four 
r's approval .. 


HKLS: HKLS 103, 129, 130, 150, 
HKLS courses selected with advis 


Electives: 


Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies Specializations 


Prerequisite—For the first two years of the Bachelor of Science in 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies curriculum, see above. 

Specialization in Dance Education, junior and senior years—Educ 104, 
112; HKLS 109-10, 117, 119, 133, 135-36, 137, 141-42, 144, 150, 151, 175, 
200; plus 9 credit hours of electives. 

Specialization in Dance as a Performing Art, junior and senior years— 
20 credit hours selected from HKLS 10-58, 121, or 123; and HKLS 108, 
109-10, 120, 135-36, 137, 141-42, 144, 173, 175; plus 9-11 credit hours of 
electives. 

Specialization in Dance Therapy, junior and senior years—10 credit 
hours selected from HKLS 10-58; HKLS 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 113 or 114, 
117, 119, 120, 136, 137, 141, 142, 144, 150, 157, 173, 175, 184. 
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Specialization in Elementary/Secondary Physical Education, junior and 
senior years—60 credit hours are required: CmTr 1 or 11; Educ 104, 105, 
112; HKLS 113, 114, 129, 138, 158, 164, 171, 133; plus 12 hours of an НКЇ$ 
area of concentration and nine hours of electives. 

Specialization in Exercise and Sport, junior and senior years—60 
credit hours are required: Engl 51 or 71 and Engl 52 or 72; CmTr 1, 11, 0f 
111; HKLS 113, 114, 138, 139, 164 171, plus two additional HKLS courses 
to be selected with advisor's approval; 27 hours of electives selected from 
Educ 72, 104, 105, 112: cT 104; BAd 102, 105; Jour 116; Stat 129; oF 
other courses as approved by the advisor. 

Specialization in Travel and Tourism—see below. 


Travel and Tourism Program 


The Travel and Tourism Program is designed for students who are emr 
ployed or who wish to obtain entry-level positions leading to management 
roles in hotel and accommodations administration and marketing, airline 
sales and management, travel agency and tour operator staff and manage- 
ment, and other private-sector, travel-related employment. In the public 
sector, opportunities are available in tourism development departments of 
States, cities, and countries, as well as associations, including convention 
and meeting planning and management, tourism planning and development, 
and marketing of geographical areas such as states and cities. 

The Travel and Tourism Program enables students to: (1) gain а 
holistic understanding of the totality of touristic activities, including the 
economic, social, cultural, environmental, political, technological, and 
physical aspects; (2) gain a theoretical and practical framework for an- 
alyzing travel and tourism models that utilize existing organizational 
structures, decision-making systems, and implementation procedures; (3) 
gain first-hand exposure to practical considerations involved in perform- 
ing professional tasks; (4) develop techniques for assisting economic 
growth and the enrichment of the quality of life through travel and tour- 
ism; (5) gain a broad education; and (6) prepare for graduate study in & 
specific field of tourism. 

The program includes a variety of courses and field work experiences: 
Students have the opportunity to individualize their programs to meet 
specific professional goals. Advanced standing may be awarded for 
courses completed at accredited colleges and universities. 

Students are required to complete the following requirements for the 
degree, either in previous work at another accredited institution of higher 
education or at George Washington University. The final 30 semester 
hours must be completed at George Washington University. 


Semester 
Hours 


Core Courses: TT 104, 113 or 114, 146, 147, 249, 260, 261, and four 
courses selected with advisor approval 33 

Concentrations: Concentrations of four courses are selected in the 

following fields: marketing and sales, business 

administration, research and quantitative skills, 

communications management, public policy and 
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administration, and urban, regional, and natural 
resources management 
Business 
Administration: BAd 51 or Acct 51; BAd 140; and BAd 142 or 
Psyc 105 


Economics: 


Engl 9 or 10; 

Humanities: Any two art, literature, language, mi or p 
losophy courses (a foreign language is strongly 
recommended) 

Mathematics: Any two college-level mathematics courses 
Social Science: Any two American civilization, economics, geog- 
raphy, history, political scienc 
courses 


Science: 


Statistics: 


Electives: 


GRADUATE STUDY 


The School of Education and Human Development offers graduate pro- 
&rams leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of 
Arts in Education and Human Development, Education Specialist, and 
Octor of Education. 


GRADES 


For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Mini- 
Mum Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; 
Z, Failure, Unauthorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit. Grades A, B, C, and F 
аге counted in computing the quality-point index (see page 47). 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete) or 
the symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol I 
Indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor 
for the student's failure to complete the required work of the course. An 
instructor recording a grade of I will normally stipulate a date by which 
Work must be completed. The instructor has the responsibility for changing 
the grade of I to an appropriate grade upon completion of work, or, if work 
18 not completed by the stipulated date, determining whether the grade of 
I should be changed to F or allowed to remain in the record. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 
IN THE FIELD OF MUSEUM EDUCATION 


The School of Education and Human Development offers an intensive 
Interdisciplinary fifth year in museum education. The program is designed 
lo prepare selected liberal arts graduates, postgraduates, and professionals 
Or work in museum settings, nature centers, and historic sites, or for 
laison between museums and school systems. 
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Admission 


To be admitted to the program in museum education an applicant must (1) 
have a bachelor's degree from an accredited institution; (2) submit three 
written references attesting to quality of academic record and work ex 
perience; and (3) be interviewed by the Selection Committee or make 
alternative arrangements specified by the Committee. Considered essential 
are skills in communication, a desire to study and learn from the artifacts 
of nature and civilization, and an ability to work with people. Evidence 
of strong undergraduate, graduate, or professional experience in suc 
fields as American studies, anthropology, art history, fine arts, or the 
physical sciences is desirable. 


Plan of Study 


The program begins with a six-week summer sessi Emphasis is on the 
study of museums and communication skills. During the fall semester 
students study the school as an institution—its organization, pupil рори“ 
lation, staff, and services—and as a laboratory where they will work in 
classrooms with students and teachers. The program also focuses on other 
museum audiences. During the spring semester the student holds am 
internship in an area museum of science, art, or history. In addition 
students earn 12 semester hours of credit in a museum-related discipline: 
For details write the Director, Museum Education Program, George Wash- 
ington University, 2201 G Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Programs of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education 
and Human Development are designed to enable prospective teachers an 
experienced teachers to increase their professional and academic knowl- 
edge and skills and to prepare for special types of educational service 
They also provide opportunities for college graduates in other disciplines 
to acquire needed professional education, as well as study in the subjects 
which are directly related to their professional objectives. 

Master's programs are available in the fields listed on the following 
pages. 


Adaptive Physical Education 


The primary goal of the adaptive physical education degree program is t0 
make a contribution toward alleviating the shortage of trained personnel 
in physical education for handicapped persons. The program also serves 
to retrain physical educators for new roles in public school systems and 
developmental and rehabilitation settings. The program focuses upon the 
adaptive physical educator as part of the comprehensive treatment team; 
therefore a multidisciplinary approach is emphasized. 


Adult Education 


The program of study in the field of adult education prepares students for 
positions in educational institutions, voluntary organizations, and other 
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institutions in the private or public sectors which sponsor adult learning 
Programs. The students enrolled in this program obtain the skills and un- 
derstandings required to perform functions associated with the roles 
Of learning specialist, administrator, counselor, and consultant in the 
field of adult education. 


Administration of College Student Development Services 


The master's degree program in administration of college student develop- 
ment services provides the academic, professional, and philosophical prep- 
aration for entry-level positions in the field of student affairs. The program 
provides education in administration, counseling, group facilitation, leader- 
Ship training, and organizational development. Many graduates are em- 
Ployed in-colleges and universities in the areas of career development, in- 
ternational student advising, residence hall programming, financial aid, 
Student affairs research, student activities, admissions, and counseling. 


Community Counseling 


The community counseling program prepares individuals to do vocational, 
educational, or personal counseling in community or governmental 
agencies. 


Curriculum 


The master's degree program in curriculum has been developed to assist 
educators in meeting state licensing requirements for school administration 
and supervision. Courses cover a broad range of theory and practice and 
are appropriate for non-school-based agencies and for educators con- 
Cerned with program or learning media development. 


Dance 


The master's degree program in dance is designed to prepare dance 
Specialists for roles in the areas of choreography, therapeutic dance, dance 
education, performance, or for specific areas of specialization, i.e. criticism, 

istory, research. The student plans with the advisor a course of study that 
Considers individual background, professional interests, and career goals. 
Students from a variety of disciplines are accepted into the degree pro- 
gram. 


Early Childhood Education 


The master's degree program in early childhood education prepares 
teachers, directors, and supervisors in nursery schools, day care centers, 
and kindergartens, as well as researchers and program specialists in the 


field. 


Education and National Development 


This program of studies helps develop individual skills and competencies 
or organizational leadership or leadership support in our rapidly changing 
Society. It provides a core of professional course work, along with 
Competency-based electives, seminars, and internships in federal, state, 
and local agencies. The program is intended for active and developing 
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leaders in education and related fields in government, institutions, organi- 
zations, business, or industry who desire to understand and operate effec- 
tively in policy development or policy development support areas. 


Elementary Education 


The master's degree program in elementary education is planned to help 
teachers continue their professional growth and advance in competence 
in their work in regular elementary school classrooms. The program шаў 
be used to develop an academic specialization for work with elementary 
school children, or to explore fields of specialization for present or future 
professional goals. 


Elementary/Secondary Administration 


The graduate program in educational administration is designed to pre- 
pare students for leadership roles in public and private educational 
organizations. The master's degree program in elementary and secondary 
administration is considered to provide the minimum entry-level prepara- 
tion for the positions of principal, assistant principal, and head of depart 
ment. 


Exercise Science 


This program is designed to prepare the student to assess physical fitness 
prescribe therapeutic activities, conduct exercise programs, and evaluate 
program effectiveness. Placement opportunities for graduates include 06° 
cupational health and fitness programs, health spas and clubs, govern- 
ment agencies, and business and industrial programs. 


Gifted and Talented 


This program is planned to help students to prepare themselves in a com- 
prehensive and research-based manner to teach gifted and talented indi- 
viduals; to design programs and prepare appropriate instructional strate- 
gies and materials for the gifted and talented; and to supervise OF 
administer programs for the gifted and talented. Graduates will be pre- 
pared to work with gifted and talented individuals at a self-selected level, 
ranging from early childhood through adulthood. 


Higher Education 


The higher education program affords the student a concentration im 
administration, teaching, or curriculum. Courses prepare students for 
administrative positions in areas generally encompassing college and uni- 
versity organizations: academic affairs, public relations, finance, and de- 
velopment. 


Human Resource Development 


The program of study in the field of human resource development is 
designed for persons either entering or advancing in positions associated 
with training, education, and development activities in business, industry, 
government, and other large organizations in the public or private sectors. 
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The program prepares students with the skills and understandings needed 
for responsibilities as learning specialists, administrators, and consultants 


in this field. 


Individualized Master of Arts 


This program permits development of individualized programs which cut 
across existing fields, both within the School of Education and Human 
Development and between Education and other schools and departments 
of the University and Consortium. The program is designed to meet specific 
Professional objectives of applicants with unique needs. It will be possible 
to relate independent study, special workshops, international experiences, 
and a thesis to identified objectives. There must be a balance between 
foundational and specialty preparation and between theoretical and 
Practical experiences. This program is available within the Departments of 
Education and Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 


International Education and Human Resource Development 


This program is designed for persons either entering or advancing in 
Positions associated with training, education, and development activities 
In business, industry, government, and other organizations that require 
international understanding. Program content is based on the learning 
Systems of other peoples and cultures as each reflects values, mores, 
Customs, and current problems, thus helping the student develop a 
8lobal frame of reference. 


Perceptual-Motor Development 


The purpose of this program is to assist the student in developing the 
ability to observe performance, analyze tasks, assess developmental level, 
prescribe appropriate activities, and apply appropriate learning strategies. 
Graduates are now working as motor development specialists and team 
members in special education settings, resource personnel for mainstream- 
ing, curriculum specialists in movement education and perceptual-motor 
development, and activity coordinators in public and private day care 
Centers. 


Program Evaluation 


This interdisciplinary program prepares individuals for careers as program 
evaluation professionals. Work settings include such fields as education 
and training, public health, criminal justice, employment, and welfare 
and human services. Opportunities exist in the federal and state govern- 
ments, non-profit institutions, and other public and private agencies 
Conducting evaluations of social and human services programs. 


Reading Progress Management: Classroom and Clinic 


Teachers who have completed this program have been employed in various 
School systems, as special reading teachers, reading clinicians, reading 
Consultants, or reading supervisors. Persons who complete the program 
(or courses selected from it) will be more attractive candidates for regular 
Classroom teaching positions, in addition to being more effective teachers. 
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Rehabilitation Counseling 


This program prepares individuals to provide counseling and psychosocial 
services to people with physical, emotional, intellectual, or social dis- 
abilities. Employment opportunities exist in state rehabilitation agen. 
cies, sheltered workshops, rehabilitation centers, mental health settings 
industry, and other settings in the private sector. 


School Counseling 


The school counseling program prepares individuals to be certified to work 
as counselors in elementary or secondary schools. 


Secondary Education 


This program is designed primarily for junior and senior high school 
teachers who wish to further develop their skills and competencies in 
teaching. The program is also useful to those interested in learning about 
secondary schooling in the United States. 


Special Education 
Early Childhood Special Education 


The early childhood special education program consists of 39 semester 
hours of graduate credit designed to bring students insight and knowledge 
in the areas of the development of young exceptional children; handicap- 
ping conditions of early childhood; identification and assessment pro- 
cedures in early childhood special education; clinical teaching of develop- 
mentally disabled young children; and alternative models of service 
to the developmentally disabled young child. This two-pronged program 
prepares teachers of developmentally disabled young children (a direct 


service role), and early childhood special education strategists (a consul- 
tant role). Admission requirements differ for each role. Eligibility for this 
program is best determined by a personal interview with the program 
staff. 


Liaison Special Educator/Parent Educator 
This is a non-teaching special education program preparing professionals 
with the expertise to provide leadership and liaison services in the inte- 
gration of special education, health, and social services for the handi- 
capped child and his or her family. 


Psychoeducators of the Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Adolescent 


This is a multidisciplinary program blending course work and clinical 
experiences for preparing special educators who serve the severely dis- 
turbed adolescent within the multidisciplinary/interagency team context. 
With the majority of training provided within the Special Education 
Department, graduate students are also involved in course work and/or 
clinical experiences with the Education, Health Services Administration, 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech 
and Hearing Departments. 
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Special Educators for Adjudicated Youth 


This interdisciplinary program is designed to prepare special educators of 
adjudicated youth to work in local, state, or federal facilities that serve 
incarcerated youth (age 18 and under), with emphasis on the special educa- 
lion needs of this population. Graduates of the program will be prepared 
to provide diagnostic and prescriptive services, educational programming 
for handicapped youth in juvenile justice facilities, and liaison/coordina- 
tion of facility services with community-based programs. 


Vocational/Special Education 


This program is designed to provide trained personnel to assist the handi- 
Capped to become self-sufficient in an increasingly complex society. The 
emphasis of the program has been placed on career training in order to 
assist the handicapped person to obtain a constructive place in the 
Working community. The student receives intensive training in assessment, 
Individual educational planning, pre-vocational education, supportive-voca- 
tional education, academic programs, and community placement. A 
graduate of this program will be prepared to be either a classroom-based 
teacher in a secondary-level school, serving as a work-study coordinator 
Ог special education classroom teacher, or a school-based resource teacher. 


Supervision and Human Relations 


The program in supervision and human relations prepares persons for 
administrative and supervisory positions in public and private schools ànd 
School districts. The program is designed to lead toward licensing for 
administrative and supervisory positions in nearby states. Basic courses 
relate to general supervisory principles and responsibilities, and will also 
e of interest to educators in non-school agencies. 


Therapeutic Recreation 


The program prepares students for positions in therapeutic recreation in 
hospitals, institutions, day care centers, geriatric facilities, community 
Tecreation departments, and other facilities which provide services to 
Special populations. At least seven roles have been identified in the 
lield of therapeutic recreation: these include therapist, counselor, educa- 
tor, supervisor, administrator, researcher, and consultant. 


Tourism Development and Travel Administration 


The program has an emphasis that is international in scope; it is con- 
cerned with public travel and tourism offices, convention and visitor 
bureaus, research and planning firms, financial institutions, tour whole- 
Salers, travel agencies, educational institutions, and corporations in- 
Volved in travel and tourism. The program is intended for those concerned 
With developing competencies needed for advancement in tourism and 
travel organizations, and with preparing entry-level professionals for 
Placement. Graduates are now employed by travel-related businesses, 
Colleges and universities, national tourism agencies, resorts, and in other 
travel/tourism organizations. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


A bachelor's degree from an accredited institution and an undergraduate 
quality-point index of 2.50 or above (C+ average) are required. Students 
whose quality-point index is in the range of 2.3 to 2.49 will be considered 
for provisional admission. The quality-point index is computed on the 
basis of the last two years of the bachelor's degree program and on al 
course work completed beyond the baccalaureate. 

Two years of successful teaching are required before admission to can- 
didacy in the field of elementary 'secondary administration. Experience 
may be required for admission to programs in adult education and human 
resource development. 

Appropriate prerequisites may be required by each master's degree major 
field program. 

An interview in the office of the dean is required for applicants who 
live in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area; a letter of reference is re- 
quired of all other applicants. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at other ac- 
credited institutions, but a minimum of 24 semester hours must be com- 
pleted at this University as a master's candidate. 

A maximum of 12 semester hours of advanced courses completed in 


this University in excess of the requirements for the bachelor's degree may 
be credited toward the master's degree if the work fits in with the student's 
plan of specialization. 

Advanced standing is not granted for work completed five or more years 
before application for admission or readmission to master's candidacy. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education 
and Human Development requires a minimum of 33 hours of graduate 
credit. The plan may, at the student's option, include a thesis carrying six 
hours of graduate credit. Whether or not a student selects the thesis 
option, a minimum of 18 hours must be from courses planned primarily 
for graduate students (third-group courses). A minimum of 12 hours, not 
including the thesis, must be from courses offered by the School of Educa- 
tion and Human Development. 

Programs аге planned.initially in conference with an admission advisor 
in the School of Education and Human Development and subsequently with 
a designated advisor in the candidate's area of specialization. Programs 
are based on a candidates' interests and background; those related to 
teaching in public schools are designed around certification requirements 
of the state and locality in which the candidate plans to teach. 

All degree requirements must be completed within six years. 


RESIDENCE 


A candidate for the master's degree is required to complete satisfactorily 
24 semester hours in residence. Students interested in completing a second 
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master's degree program in the School of Education and Human Develop- 
ment may do so by completing all core and specialization requirements 
and a minimum residency requirement of 24 semester hours. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


А quality-point index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students who re- 
Ceive the grade of C in more than six semester hours are subject to 
Suspension. Students who receive a grade of F must confer with the dean 
before enrollment for further work. 


THE THESIS 


The choice of the thesis subject must be approved in writing by the 
Student's advisor and filed in the office of the dean. A statement of the 
School of Education and Human Development standards for the thesis and 
printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction 
of the thesis are available in the office of the dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis course entitles the candidate, during 
the period of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 
of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
is unfinished, additional time may be granted. The student must, however, 
be enrolled continuously in the program. If the preparation of the thesis 
extends beyond the additional time granted, the student must register for 
the entire six hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Candidates in master's programs requiring 33 semester hours may, with the 
approval of their academic advisors, elect to take an additional three- 
Semester-hour course in lieu of a comprehensive examination. Candidates 
in programs whose basic requirements exceed 368 semester hours may 
Waive the comprehensive examination with approval of the academic 
advisor. Candidates who plan to take the examination must be registered 
in the semester it is to be taken and must file a written application in the 
Office of the School of Education and Human Development no later than 
30 days prior to the date of the examination. Comprehensive examinations 
are required of students in Early Childhood Education, the Administration 
of College Student Development Services, Gifted and Talented, Reading 
Progress Management: Classroom and Clinic, all programs in Human 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies, and all programs in Special Education. 


WORK IN OTHER ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS 


For teachers interested in developing or strengthening their academic 
competence, the master's programs in elementary and secondary education 
normally permit 15 to 18 semester hours of work in departments other than 
education. These programs are designed to meet the need of teachers-in- 
service who need additional work in content to qualify for advanced certifi- 
cation or to improve their classroom skills and may also be helpful to 
previously trained teachers planning to re-enter the profession. The major 
emphasis is upon strengthening both academic and professional compe- 
tencies. 
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SECOND MASTER'S DEGREE 


Persons seeking a second master's degree in the School of Education and 
Human Development must complete all core and specialization require- 
ments and a minimum residency requirement of 24 semester hours. 


THE DEGREE OF EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


The program of advanced study leading to the degree of Education Spe- 
cialist is for students with master's degrees in education who seek further 
professional preparation for specific objectives. 

Education Specialist programs are available in the fields of administra 
tion, adult education, counseling, curriculum, higher education, human 
resource development, and special education. 


Entrance Requirements 


The degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development, or 
equivalent; two years of pertinent experience in education; a graduate 
scholastic average of at least 3.3 or a 50th percentile score on the Graduate 
Record Examination or Miller Analogies Test are required. A score on one 
of the specified tests must be submitted as part of the admission pro- 
cedures. 

Each applicant must be interviewed and recommended by a faculty 
advisor in the major field who will submit a tentative program plan prior 
to admission. 


Scholarship 


Scholarship requirements for the degree of Education Specialist are the 
same as those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human 
Development (see above). 


Programs of Study and Degree Requirements 


Individual programs are developed, through the faculty-advisor plan, to fit 
the candidate's skills, interests, and career goals. A minimum of 30 
semester hours beyond the requirements of the degree of Master of Arts 
in Education is required. At least 21 hours of this work must be taken 
on campus at this University; with the approval of the advisor, the remain- 
ing semester hours of the program may be taken in off-campus offerings 
of the GWU Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions ОГ 
at another approved university. A maximum of five calendar years is 
allowed for completion of the program. 

At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate graduate 
courses in education selected from the following areas: (1) foundations and 
cognate study, (2) background and general principles of the field of study, 
(3) an area of specialization. 


The Comprehensive Examination 


Successful completion of a six-hour written examination and/or an oral 
examination, at the option of the major field advisor, is required. 
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THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education and Human Development offers programs of 
advanced study leading to the degree of Doctor of Education. These pro- 
grams, which are under the supervision of the Advanced Graduate Faculty, 
provide major fields of study in teacher education, special education, 
Counseling, leadership and policy management, adult education, human de- 
velopment, human resource development, and higher education. Supporting 
fields are available in administration, administration of higher education, 
adult education, college student development, counseling, curriculum, ele- 
mentary education, higher education, human development, human resource 
development, international education, program evaluation, reading, sec- 
ondary education, special education, supervision, teacher education, and 
tourism development and travel administration. With the approval of the 
Advanced Graduate Faculty and the departments concerned, one support- 
ing field may be taken in other departments of the Ut sity. All programs 
Tequire study of interrelated areas of education and a doctoral dissertation 
in the major field of study. 


Admission 


The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, includ- 
ing graduate work in fields prerequisite to his or her objective, equivalent 
to that required for the degree of Master of Arts in Education at this 
University, at least three years of successful pertinent educational ex- 
perience, acceptable personal qualities, and a capacity for creative scholar- 
Ship and effective leadership. 

The applicant first arranges for an interview with the assistant dean 
to explore the applicant's needs in relation to the resources of the School 
and to guide the student in applying for doctoral study. The required 
procedures and standards will be explained at this time. Candidates meet- 
ing the initial standards are admitted to precandidacy for the degree. 


PRECANDIDACY 


In the precandidacy period a minimum of nine semester hours of course 
Work in the program, including requirements specified by the Advanced 
Graduate Faculty, must be completed. This work must be completed 
Within three semesters of admission to precandidacy, for part-time 
Students, or within the first 18 semester hours of course work for full- 
time students. Application for full candidacy will then be decided on the 
basis of the quality of scholarship in the precandidacy period, the recom- 
mendations of instructors, a detailed plan for the balance of the program, 
and a qualifying examination. 


Plan of Study 


In general, from two to three years of full-time study beyond the degree 
of Master of Arts in Education, or the equivalent in part-time study, are 
required. Programs are individually planned. It is estimated that, for the 
average student, the work required for the total program will be 75 
Semester hours, including a minimum of 12 semester hours of dissertation 


research. 
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Each program is divided into two parts. The first consists of preparation 
for comprehensive examinations in a major field of study and two sup- 
porting fields, and completion of a required research tool field. The second 
is composed of research investigation, the writing of a dissertation, and 
the final oral examination. 

Students who have completed the comprehensive examinations must 
register for a minimum of six semester hours of Dissertation Research 
(Educ 491) per semester until 12 hours have been completed, and a mini- 
mum of three semester hours a semester thereafter, up to a total of 24 
semester hours, until the satisfactory completion of the final examination. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


Upon admission to doctoral candidacy the student is assigned to a com- 
mittee, each member of which is responsible for guiding the preparation 
for one of the required comprehensive examinations in supporting fields 
or the major field comprehensive examination. The candidate must arrange 
individual conferences with the committee members to determine the 
content of each field and to receive guidance in preparation for the 
examination. 

The supporting field examinations, which are taken first, are three-hour 
Written examinations. In addition to the research tool field a student who 
plans a historical research investigation for the dissertation may be re- 
quired to complete an appropriate research seminar offered by the Depart- 
ment of History. The tool requirement must be completed prior to the 
major field examination. The major field examination is a written 12-hour 
examination, six hours on each of two successive days. 

The candidate begins the second part of the program after the satis- 
factory completion of all supporting field examinations, the required 
research tool field and the major field examination: 


THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly re- 
search and to interpret and present its results. 

During the first part of the program, the dean appoints a dissertation 
committee, consisting of a chairperson (usually a major field advisor) and 
two additional faculty members. The candidate is required to submit а 
proposal for the dissertation to this committee, which determines its ac- 
ceptability. The dissertation is completed under the guidance of the chair- 
person, with the advice of the other members of the dissertation com- 
mittee. 

No later than the date specified in the calendar, the candidate must 
submit to the dean five complete copies of the dissertation and two copies 
of an abstract for inclusion in the announcement of the examination and 
for reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. Printed copies of detailed 
regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the dissertation, prep- 
aration of the abstract, and services offered by University Microfilms, Inc., 
are available in the office of the dean. The successful candidate for the 
doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay a fee to cover 
the expense of printing the Announcement of the Final Examination and to 
cover the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc., and to 
sign a microfilm agreement. " 
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THE FINAL EXAMINATION 

When the dissertation has approval of the director, the candidate is recom- 
mended to the dean for the final oral examination, which must be passed 
at least three weeks before the degree is to be conferred. The examination 
is open to the public and is conducted by a committee of the faculty, 
appointed by the dean, supplemented by at least two leaders in the candi- 
date's field of study from outside the University. Candidates who success- 
fully pass the oral examination are recommended for the degree by the 
faculty of the School of Education and Human Development. 


Residence and Continuous Study 


All the preparation for the degree, including examinations, courses, semi- 
nars, and other work done under the direction of an advisor, must be done 
in residence. The student must be continuously enrolled in the School of 
Education and Human Development, unless the dean or the Advanced 
Graduate Faculty grants a leave of absence. Failure to register each 
semester of the academic year may result in lapse of candidacy. Subse- 
quent readmission is subject to whatever new conditions and regulations 
have been established by the Advanced Graduate Faculty. 

The supporting and major field examinations must be completed within 
five years of the date of admission, and the entire program must be 


completed within eight years, regardless of full-time or part-time study. 
All candidates must satisfy one of three options for full-time study. In- 
formation concerning these plans will be provided by the assistant dean 
upon request by the candidate. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


Graduate, Undergraduate, and Nondegree Training of Personnel 
Serving the Handicapped 


The School of Education and Human Development offers various pro- 
grams for the education of personnel serving the handicapped. Field-based 
training experiences are arranged throughout the metropolitan area. Stu- 
dents are accepted at the undergraduate, master's, and doctoral levels. 
Regular education and special education teachers and school adminis- 
trators, as well as students from other schools and colleges at the Uni- 
versity, may elect these courses. Inquiries concerning the programs and 
the availability of federal awards should be directed to Dr. Rita Ives, 
Department of Special Education, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20052. 


Graduate Program in Rehabilitation Counseling 


This federally funded master's degree program trains rehabilitation coun- 
selors to assist those who are disabled or disadvantaged to assume a place 
in society. The 51-credit-hour program combines fieldwork and coursework 
in preparing students for employment in an expanding field that yields high 
humanitarian rewards. Both the profession and the program are inter- 
disciplinary, drawing upon such related areas as guidance, medicine, psy- 
chology, social work, sociology, and special education. 
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Inquiries concerning the program, the availability of traineeships for 
full-time students and applications should be directed to Dr. Donald Lin- 
kowski, Rehabilitation Counselor Education, George Washington Univer- 
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sity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Graduate Specialization in Therapeutic Recreation 
and Adaptive Physical Education 


This master’s degree program in the field of physical education, with & 
specialization in therapeutic recreation or adaptive physical education, is 
funded by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. Department 
of Education. Inquiries concerning the program and the availability of 
graduate research assistantships and internships should be directed to the 
Chairman, Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Therapeutic Recreation Technician Certificate Program 


The Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies offers a certificate 
program in therapeutic recreation. This prototype technician program trains 
paraprofessional personnel to work in a variety of settings, such as com- 
munity recreation, state institutions, correctional facilities, and nursing 
homes. The curriculum emphasizes the therapeutic recreation process 


and activity leadership skills. Students who complete the program will 
qualify for professional registration with the National Therapeutic Recrea- 
tion Society. Students in the Human Services Program may participate 
in this prográm as an area of concentration in therapeutic recreation. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Chairman, Department of Human Kinetics 
and Leisure Studies, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
20052. 


Certification Curricula 


The School of Education and Human Development provides individually 
planned programs for liberal arts graduates with appropriate degrees from 
accredited institutions who wish to prepare for teaching. Those seeking 
certification, but not wishing to work for a degree, may enroll in a certi- 
fication program if they meet the admission, scholarship, and personality 
requirements of degree candidates. The School also provides a wide range 
of courses of interest to teachers who wish to renew licenses. 


Reading Center (See page 54) 


Off-Campus Degree Programs 


The School of Education and Human Development offers off-campus pro- 
grams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human 
Development in the field of human services and special education: com- 
plementary teacher program and the Master of Arts in Education and 
Human Development in the fields of adult education, elementary educa- 
tion, higher education, human resource development, reading progress 
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management: classroom and clinic, secondary education, special educa“ 
tion/early childhood, vocational special education, and supervision and 
human relations. The degree of Education Specialist is offered in ad- 
ministration and higher education. The programs are coordinated through 
the Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions. 
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SCHOOL ОЕ GOVERNMENT AND 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Dean N.M. Loeser 
Associate Dean L. Gintzig 
Assistant Deans J. Lobuts, Jr., C. W. Washington 


FACULTY 1983-84* 


Professors F. Amling, H.G. Askari, N. Beckman, P.S. Birnbaum, G. Black, 
D.S. Brown, B. Burdetsky, S.R. Chitwood, K.J. Darr, М.С. Devolites, S.F. 
Divita, R.F. Dyer, R.B. Eastin, A. El-Ansary, R.W. Eldridge, R.F. Ericson, 
E.H. Forman, S.S. Fuller, M.G. Gallagher, F. Ghadar, L. Gintzig, P.D. 
Grub, W.A. Hahn (Visiting), W.E. Halal, W.C. Handorf, M.M. Harmon, 
J. Hilmy, J. Harvey, F.C. Kurtz, С.Р. Lauter, E.J.B. Lewis, G.L. Lippitt, 
N.M. Loeser, A.J. Mastro, D.C. McGrath, Jr., J.E. Ott, H.R. Page, C.M. 
Paik, Y.S. Park, P.N. Reeves, D.D. Roman, S.N. Sherman, R.G. Shouldice, 
R.McK.F. Southby, J.B. Spain (Visiting), S.J. Tolchin, Р.В. Vaill, W.J. 
Winstead (Visiting) 

Associate Professors W.C. Adams, W.H. Becker, J.H. Carson, B.L. Catron, 
J.P. Coyne, С.Е. Crum, Н.Ј. Davis, S.R. Eastaugh, J.D. Frame, D.E. Gale, 
L. Graff, W. Greenberg, S. Greene, E.W. Hahn, W.W. Hardgrave, R.L. 
Holland, E.L. Hullander, D.J. Lenn, M.L. Liebrenz, S.D. Lind, J. Lobuts, 
Jr., R.W. Longstreth, L.M. Maddox, P.B. Malone III, J.F. McCarthy, Jr., 
A.E. Merget, K. Newcomer, D.P. Rochester (Visiting), J.M. Sachlis, L.H. 
Truong, S. Umpleby, C.W. Washington, E.K. Winslow, D.L. Zalkind 

Assistant Professors T.M. Barnhill, N.G. Cohen, B.E. Committe, М.Ј. En- 
ders, E.J. Englander, D.R. Kane, M.S. Katzman, J. Liebowitz, W. Mar- 
grabe, P.S. Peyser, C.J. Prager (Visiting), F.J. Rooney, D.R. Sheldon, С.С. 
Shepherd, Jr., M.L. Slagle, J.B. Thurman, G.C. Wooding 

Instructor D.M. Mattison 


Committeest 
DEAN'S COUNCIL 
J.P. Coyne, S. Greene, F.C. Kurtz, S.D. Lind, Y.S. Park, S.J. Tolchin 


= 

* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
niversity, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarian are ex 

Officio members of the Faculty of the School of Government and Business Administration. 

+ The Dean of the School is an ex officio member of all committees. 
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COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND PROGRAMS 

S.R. Chitwood, K.J. Darr, S.F. Divita, D.E. Gale, M.G. Gallagher, L. Gintzig, 
L. Graff 

COMMITTEE ON DOCTORAL STUDIES 

T.M. Barnhill, S.S. Fuller, W.W. Hardgrave, M.M. Harmon, J. Hilmy, 
P.N. Reeves, S. Umpleby 

COMMITTEE ON MASTER'S STUDIES 

R.F. Dyer, M.M. Harmon, J.F. Lobuts, Jr, D.E. Gale, F.J. Rooney, R.G. 
Shouldice, P.B. Vaill 

COMMITTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE STUDIES 

W.E. Halal, J.Y. Ruth, M.L. Slagle, C.W. Washington, G.C. Wooding 


INTRODUCTION 


Organized as the School of Government in 1 928, the School-of Government 
and Business Administration has been responsible for over half a century 
for the professional development of individuals assuming membership and 
leadership roles in society. The School comprises six Departments—Ac- 


counting, Business Administration, Health Ser Administration, Man- 
agement Science, Public Administration, and Urban and Regional Planning. 
The use of a multidisciplinary approach in educational programming helps 
prepare both the generalist and specialist for professional careers in today’s 
complex, organizational society. 


Purposes 


The School of Government and Business Administration is dedicated to 
academic excellence through the study, teaching, and research of manage- 
ment and policy in the public and private sectors, both within the United 
States and internationally. 

Over a span of half a century, the School of Government and Business 
Administration has developed a learning community in which mature in- 
dividuals can prepare themselves to assume membership and leadership 
roles in society. The School practices a multi-disciplinary approach with а 
flexibility in educational programming in the belief that such is essential to 
dealing with the complexities of today’s organizational society. The School 
offers preparation of both the generalist and the specialist for professional 
careers, and seeks to improve the quality and character of the individua 
as citizen, professional, and scholar as well. 

More specifically, the purposes of the School are: 

1. To prepare its graduates for positions in the management of complex 
organizations. 

2. To provide a broad and fundamental education as preparation for 
positions carrying management and leadership responsibilities. 

3. To provide specialized educational opportunities as preparation for 
career positions in professional disciplines or functional areas. 
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4. To explore in all their forms, through education and research, the 
content, interactions, and interdependencies of disciplines and institutions 
in the public and private sectors, both nationally and internationally. 

5. To make available the School's resources to business, health, govern- 
ment, community, and other organizations in both the metropolitan area 
and the larger community. 

6. To foster understanding and advancement of knowledge and skills in 
the world community through research, education, and scholarly exchange 
with governments, institutions, and organizations engaged in the solution 
of international trade and investment problems, and the management of 
human settlements. 


Academic Status 


The School of Government and Business Administration has maintained 
full membership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business 
Administration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education 
for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a member 
of the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business, and the 
undergraduate and graduate programs in business administration are ac- 
credited by the Assembly. The program in health services administration 
is accredited by the Accrediting Commission on Education for Health 
Services Administration. The Master of Urban and Regional Planning de- 
gree program is recognized by the American Planners Association. The 
School is a member of the National Association of Schools of Public 
Affairs and Administration (NASPAA), and its Master of Public Ad- 
ministration degree appears on the NASPAA list of approved schools. 


Fellowships 

The School of Government and Business Administration has several 
graduate fellowships available to its students, including the Aryamehr 
Research Fellowships in International Business, Health Services Adminis- 
tration Fellowships, Ernst and Whinney Grants to Doctoral Candidates in 
Accounting, the National Association of Purchasing Management Fellow- 
Ship, the Scottish Rite Foundation Fellowships, the Wolcott Foundation 
Scholarships, and the Minority Students Fellowships. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning admission, registration, fees and finances are 
Stated on pages 20-33; other University regulations, on pages 45-53. 


Attendance 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees 
due are paid. A student may be dropped from any course for undue 
absence. 

The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge 
before provision is made for the student to make up the work missed. 

A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the 
period of suspension. 
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Withdrawal 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University without academic penalty 
is permitted during the first five weeks after registration for the fall or 
spring semester. Withdrawal after this period is permitted only in unusual 
circumstances, and requires certification by the instructors of courses for 
which the student is registered that the student is doing passing work (see 
Withdrawal, page 48). 


Adding Courses 


Courses may not be added after the first two weeks of classes in any 
semester. 


Independent Study Plan 


A student of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the subject 
matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the per- 
sonal direction of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the 
appropriate department. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific 
course credits normally allowed when taken on a class basis. 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfac- 
tory may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign 
supplementary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the 
needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the 
regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed 
for failure to make up such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the 
dean. 


Students from Other Schools within the University 


Degree candidates from other schools of the University cannot register for 
more than 12 hours of credit in courses from the Bachelor of Business 
Administration or Master of Business Administration degree programs. 


Common Body of Knowledge 


Programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy, Bachelor of 
Business Administration, Master of Accountancy, and Master of Business 
Administration include the equivalent of at least one year of work in the 
following areas: 

1. a background of the concepts, processes, and institutions in the pro- 
duction and marketing of goods and/or servi and the financing of the 
business enterprise or other forms of organization; 

2. a background of the econdmic and legal environment as it pertains to 
profit and/or nonprofit organizations, along with ethical considerations 
and social and political influences as they affect such organizations; 

3. a basic understanding of the concepts and applications of accounting, 
quantitative methods, and information systems; 
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4. a study of organization theory, behavior, and interpersonal communi- 
cations; 

5. a study of administrative processes under conditions of uncertainty, 
including integrating analysis and policy determination at the overall 
management level. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES E 


The School offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Account- 
ancy and Bachelor of Business Administration with fields of instruction in 
business economics and public policy; finance; information processing; 
international business; logistics, operations, and materials management; 


marketing; and personnel management. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program 
of studies contemplated are required. 

Requirements for admission to the freshman class include: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from a U.S. secondary 
School, showing at least 15 units* which must include four years of 
English; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, 
preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one 
of which must be American history; and one year of college-preparatory 
mathematics beyond introductory algebra. 

International students may be considered for admission with an equiva- 
lent foreign secondary certificate. A student presenting a U.S. secondary 
certificate or its foreign equivalent must also show competence in the Eng- 
lish language by scoring not less than 550 on the first taking of the TOEFL 
or 600 on the second taking. International students may be required to 
enroll in a full-time program in English before beginning studies in a degree 
program. 

2. College Entrance Examination Board scores submitted on the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test. (Normally, students with SAT verbal scores below 
450 or SAT math scores below 500 will not be admitted.) 

Criteria for admission include a strong high school record and a 
Satisfactory performance on the Scholastic Aptitude Test examinations. 
It is recommended that the examinations be taken in December or 
January. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Ar- 
rangements for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be 
made with the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N.J. 
08541, or 1947 Center St., Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month 
before the date of the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should 
Specify that the scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

The College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; however, 
the American College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The appli- 
cant should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions 
directly from the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. 


* A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not 
less than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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It is recommended that the applicant take the tests in October of the 
senior year. 


Admission with Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regionally 
accredited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this 
University, are as follows: 

Ordinarily, students who have accumulated (1) no more than 30 
semester hours of transferable relevant academic credit must have a mini- 
mum 2.00 cumulative grade index, as well as meeting the freshman re- 
quirements or (2) 31-90 transferable semester hours of relevant academic 
credit must have a 2.50 or higher cumulative grade index. Advanced stand- 
ing may be awarded for properly certified courses taken at regionally ac- 
credited colleges or universities for which the student received a grade of 
C or better, and may be applied toward a degree provided they are com- 
parable to the curricular requirements of the degree. 

In no case will more than 60 semester hours of advanced standing be 
granted for course work completed at regionally accredited community 
or junior colleges. These 60 hours may include credit granted for com- 
pleted course work equivalent to BAd 104, Mgt 58, or Mgt 119. Other 
courses (one course per area up to a maximum of three courses), com- 
parable to this School's courses numbered 101-200, taken at an accredited 
community or junior college with an earned grade of C or better, may be 
accepted to waive certain required courses. The waiver of a required course 
does not entitle the student to any semester hours of credit. 

Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer of credit, the course 
may be used to waive a comparable curricular requirement. Credits earned 
with a D grade may not, however, be counted toward the total number of 
semester hours required for the degree. Any course completed with a grade 
of D or better may not be repeated for the purpose of earning degree 
credit. An exception to this rule is the freshman English composition re- 
quirement and all accounting courses. Any student earning a D in such 
courses at another institution may be required to repeat the courses at 
this University. 

The School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or 
in part or to allow credit provisionally. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent 
directly from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admis- 
sions, Rice Hall, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

A student wishing to transfer into the School from another division 
of this University must submit a formal application of transfer to the 
Office of Admissions in Rice Hall. 

Courses taken at another division of this University may be applied 
toward a degree in this School provided they are comparable to the 
curricular requirements of the degree. A maximum of 90 semester hours of 
transfer credit may be applied toward a degree program in this School. 

In no case will credit for more than 15 semester hours of undergraduate 
course work taken at this University in nondegree status be allowed 
toward meeting degree requirements in the School of Government and 
Business Administration. 
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Readmission 


A student who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent without 
authorization from the University for one semester or more must make 
formal application for readmission. If readmitted, the student is subject 
to the rules and regulations in force at the time of return. If the student 
has attended one or more regionally accredited colleges or universities 
during absence from the University, complete official transcripts must be 
sent to the Office of Admissions from each institution attended. 

The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who 
was registered as a degree candidate at the time of last registration at the 
University and who has not since registered at another college or uni- 
versity. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
Academic Work Load 


A full-time student not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 
15 semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who 
is not on probation, may not take more than nine semester hours. 

A full-time student whose overall quality-point index is 3.50 or higher 
may take up to 18 semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours 
a week, whose index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 semester hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time 
during a semester must report immediately to the Dean, so that the program 
may be adjusted if necessary. 

Exception to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 

An undergraduate student on probation may take no more than 12 
semester hours of course work. 


Scholarship Requirements 


A student must have the following to graduate: (1) an overall quality-point 
index of at least 2.00 and (2) a quality-point index in the major field of 
instruction of at least 2.00. All courses which are acceptable for credit 
toward the bachelor's degrees are to be included in the overall quality- 
point index calculation. Elective courses in or out of the School of Gov- 
ernment and Business Administration cannot be used as substitutes for 
required courses in the calculation of the major quality-point index. Only 
100-level courses are used in the major quality-point index calculation. 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


The names of students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher 
are placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the 
list will be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 
semester hours (provided that the 12 hours are taken for a grade) and (2) 
part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours over a 
period of two consecutive semesters, which may include a summer term. 


INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 47. 
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The grade of I must be removed no later than the last day of the 
examination period for the fall or spring semester immediately following 
the semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. An 
"Incomplete" that is not removed within this period is automatically 
changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, 
an instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean for additional 
time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions should 
be submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be removed 
by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 

The grade of Z (Failure, Unauthorized Withdrawal) is included in the 
calculation of the overall and major quality-point indexes and has the 
same effect on these indexes as the grade of F. 


PROBATION 

А student whose quality-point index (either overall or in the major) falls 
below 2.00 after completing a minimum of 12 semester hours of study will 
be placed on probation. This probation extends over the period in which 
the student attempts another 12 semester hours of work, which may in- 
clude remedial studies as prescribed. 


SUSPENSION 

A student whose quality-point index (either overall or in the major) is 1.50 
or below in any semester, or whose index remains below 2.00 at the end 
of the probationary period, will be suspended. A student suspended for 
poor scholarship may apply for readmission after the lapse of the follow- 
ing fall or spring semester. To be considered for readmission, the student 
must pass prescribed tests and submit evidence of conduct during ab- 
sence from the University which indicates that the student will profit 
from readmission. A student readmitted after suspension is on probation 
and must maintain a current quality-point index of at least 2.50 on each 
12 semester hours of work undertaken until the cumulative (or major) 
index is 2.00. In no case will the probationary period after readmission 
exceed 24 hours of study. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship 
will not be readmitted. 


PASS/NO PASS OPTION 

A junior or senior student who has a cumulative quality-point index of 
2.50 or better, may, with the approval of the advisor and the dean, take 
one course a semester and receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass, 
which will be recorded on the student's transcript but will not be reflected 
in the quality-point index. No student will be allowed to take more than 
four pass/no pass courses. A student must sign up for such an op- 
tion at registration. Under no circumstances may a student change from 
pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of 
registration. Required courses may not be taken on the pass/no pass basis. 
A transfer student may not choose this option until the second semester 
of enrollment in the University. 


Residence 
A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 semester hours in 
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the major field of instruction, must be completed while registered in the 
School of Government and Business Administration. This requirement 
applies to students transferring within the University, as well as to stu- 
dents transferring from other institutions. Unless special permission is 
granted by the dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or 
final year must be completed in the School of Government and Business 


Administration. 


Correspondence and Home-Study Courses 


Credit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and 
cannot be applied toward a degree in the School of Government and 


Business Administration. 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


A student may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 semester hours or 
Waive curricular requirements by performing satisfactorily on the following 


tests: 

College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See pages 22-23 for general 
information on the CLEP tests. CLEP tests in Introduction to Business, 
Commercial Law, and Data Processing are limited to three credits each of 
advanced standing. CLEP tests in college algebra/trigonometry, English 
composition, and more advanced courses in accounting and business ad- 
ministration are not accepted for advanced standing. Students enrolled 
in George Washington University who wish to receive credit for CLEP 
Subject Examinations must receive prior approval of the department. 

Advanced Placement Tests—See page 22. 

Achievement Tests—See page 24. 

Examinations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements—The School of 
Government and Business Administration does not administer waiver 
examinations. However, certain arts and sciences courses may be waived, 
and in some instances credit may be assigned, by satisfactorily passing a 
Special departmental examination authorized and prescribed by the de- 
Partment or curricular advisor concerned. Requests to take the examina- 
tion should be made to the curricular advisor and the required fee paid 
at the Office of the Cashier before the date set for the examination. See 


page 78 for more information. 


Cooperative Education Program 


The School of Government and Business Administration has entered into 
Several Cooperative Education agreements with U.S. government agencies 
in the Washington, D.C., area. Students who are selected to participate 
in these programs generally work in paid employment for one semester 
and attend school the next semester. Since these programs are currently 
designed for juniors or seniors or equivalent, program length is for one- 
ог two-year periods. The areas of work are closely integrated with the 
Student's major field of instruction, i.e., marketing, finance, personnel, etc. 
Interested students should contact the Chairman, Department of Business 
Administration, for specific guidance and details. 
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THE BACHELOR OF ACCOUNTANCY 


The principal objective of the Bachelor of Accountancy degree is prepara- 
tion for a professional career in accounting. Although professional prep- 
aration requires specialization in the acquisition of accounting knowl- 
edge in the junior and senior years, attainment of the objectives requires 
a general education in English, humanities, social sciences, mathematics, 
and sciences in the first two years of undergraduate study. In addition, а 
common body of knowledge in business administration is necessary during 
the junior and senior years, with special reference to the needs of the 
student in the accounting program. An additional objective is the prepara- 
tion of students for a fifth-year or Master of Accountancy program that i$ 
intended to meet the academic needs of students seeking professional 
accounting careers in the public or private sector which currently deman 
high entry-level academic achievement. 

One hundred and twenty semester hours are required for graduation. 
Courses must be taken in accordance with the academic status of the stu- 
dent (і.е., freshman, sophomore, junior, senior) and the course prerequi- 


sites. 


Curriculum for the Pre-Accountancy Program* 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Semester 
Hours 


Economics: 
English: Engl 9 or 10, 11 .... 
Mathematics: Math 31-32 or 51—52 
Science: BiSc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geog 1, 2; Geol 1—2; or Phys 9—10 


Social Sciences: PSc 2; Soc 1 


SOPHOMORE Y 


Accounting:  Acct 51-52 
English: Engl 100 
Social Sciences: Psyc 1 and 8; Phil 45 or 50 and 131 
Statistics: Stat 51 
Communication: 
Computer Studies: 


Curriculum for the Accountancy Program 
JUNIOR YEAR 


Acct101: Cost and Budgetary Control 
Acct121: Intermediate Accounting 


*To be accepted in the Bachelor of Accountancy program a cumulatvie quality point index of 
2.50 or higher is required at the start of the junior year. 
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Accti51: Business Law for Accountants I 
Acct161: Federal Income Taxation: Individuals .... 
Acct191: Advanced Accounting 

BAd 120: Business Finance 

BAd140: Basic Marketing Management .. 
BAd191: Fundamentals of Management 

Econ 121: Money and Banking 

Stat 103: Sampling in Accounting 


co cO co ص‎ CO CO Co ш 


Total 


SENIOR YEAR 

Accti32: Accounting Theory 

Acct152: Business Law for Accountants II or 

Acct162: Federal Income Taxation of Corporations 

Acct 171: Auditing 

Acct181: Accounting Systems ...... 

BAd 101: The Business Environment 

BAd 110: Personnel Management or 

Mgt107: Fundamentals of Behavioral Science 

BAd160: [Introduction to International Business or 

BAd166: International Marketing Management or 

BAd 171: International Business Finance 

BAd193: Managing Production/Operations 

BAd198: Business Policy and Administration 

Elective: Chosen from Columbian College or the School of 
Government and Business Administration. Qualified 
students accepted in the Accounting Internship Pro- 
gram will elect Acct 199 


ACCOUNTING PRACTICE INTERNSHIP 


An internship program, limited to selected senior accounting majors, is 
available during the semester break of the senior year. To be admitted 
to this program students must have the approval of the chairman of the 
Department of Accounting and must have completed at least 15 semester 
hours of accounting courses, including a course in auditing, by the end 
of the fall semester of the senior year, with a quality point index of 3.0 
both in accounting courses and overall at the start of the fall semester of 
the senior year. Students will be paid a salary while conducting audits 
under senior supervision of participating C.P.A. firms. Students who com- 
plete the internship successfully will register for Acct 199 the spring se- 
mester of their senior year and will receive three semester hours of credit. 
For further information consult the chairman of the Department of Ac- 
Counting. 


THE BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


One hundred and twenty semester hours of course work are required for 
graduation. To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates 
are required to complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and 
Sophomore work, a minimum of 60 semester hours of course work in the 
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junior and senior years selected from one of the fields of instruction 
offered by the School Courses must be taken in accordance with the 
academic status of the student (i.e., freshman, sophomore, junior, senior) 
and the course prerequisites. The major field of instruction must be 
selected at the end of the sophomore year. 

Math 3, 6, 9, and 10 may not be used for credit towards the B.B.A. 
degree. First-year foreign language courses may be used as freshman 
electives provided that the student has not previously studied the language 
at the secondary level. 


Curriculum for the First Two Years 
for АП Bachelor of Business Administration Students 


FRESHM 


Mathematics: 
Economics: 
English: Engl 9 or 10, 11 
Science: BiSc 3-4; Chem 
Phys 9-10 
Social Sciences: | AmCv 71 
or Soc 1, 2 


SOPHOMORE Y 


Accounting: Acct 51-52 
Business 
Administration: BAd 51 
Humanities: Art 31-32 or 71-72; Chin 3-4; Engl 51-52, 71-72, or 
191-92; Fren 3-4 or 6, or 51—52; Germ 3-4 or 51—52; 
Ital 3-4; Mus 3, 4; Phil 45, 50, or 71; Rel 9-10, 21, 22, 
23, 59, 60; Slav 3-4, 5-6, or 91-92; Span 3-4 or 6, or 
51—52; or CmTr 1, 
Management 
Science: Mgt 58 
Social Sciences: Psyc 1, 8 1 
Courses other than accounting, business adminis- 
tration or economics* 
Statistics: Stat 51 


Total 


Curriculum for B.B.A. Fields of Instruction 


The academic programs comprising these fields of instruction are designed 
to provide the broad foundation required for eventual leadership in either 
business or governmental administration. Each field of instruction consists 
of 33 semester hours of required general business administration courses 
and 15 hours of required field-related courses. Nine hours of electives, 


* Restricted to lower than 100-level courses. (Courses in human kinetics and leisure studies 
may not be taken for credit.) 
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Normally advanced courses in liberal arts subjects, are required in each 
field but are not included in the calculation of the field quality point index. 


Required General 
BBA Courses 
Business Budgeting 
BAd110: Personnel Management 
BAd120: Business Finance 
BAd140: Basic Marketing Management 
ВАЯ 191: Fundamentals of Management 
Econ121: Money and Banking 
Field-Related 
Courses: Six semester hours selected from among courses in 
the chosen field of instruction 
Electiv To be selected in consultation with the advisor .... 


SENIOR 


Required General 
BBA Courses 
BAd 101: 
BAd 104: Commercial Law 
BAd193: Managing Production/Operations 
Ad198: Business Policy and Administration 
*Psyc144: Personnel and Industrial Psychology or 
Mgt107: Fundamentals of Behavioral Science 
Field-Related 
Courses: Nine semester hours selected from among courses in 
the chosen field of instruction А 9 
Elective: То be selected іп consultation with the advisor .... 6 


30 


The field of instruction should be selected at the end of the sophomore 
year. The student should contact the tant Dean for Undergraduate 
Programs for the assignment of a faculty advisor. Field-related courses for 
business economics and public policy; finance; information processing; 
international business; logistics, operations, and materials management; 
marketing; and personnel management are described below. 


1. Business Economics and Public Policy 


This field is directed toward developing understanding and skills applicable to 
а wide variety of positions in business and government. Students will supple- 
ment basic course work in business and economics with additional courses in 
economics, political science, and government-business relations. The social, 
legal, political, and economic environment of business and the micro- and 
macroeconomic foundations of governmental programs and regulatory activity 
Will be studied to establish a basis for developing and evaluating effective 
business responses. The program is concerned with the continuing business- 


г тъл 
* Students in marketing should complete BAd 142, Consumer Behavior, in lieu of this require- 
ment, 
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government dialogue on effective and equitable relations between the two 
sectors of the economy. 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
business economics and public policy: 


BAd 117: Collective Bargaining 
BAd171: International Business Finance 
*Econ 101: Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
*Econ102: Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory 
Econ 136: Natural Resources and Environmental Economics 
Econ158: Industrial Organization 
Econ159: Government Regulation of the Economy 
Есоп 161: Public Finance I 
Econ 162: Public Finance II 
Econ 181-82: International Economics 
PSc116: The American Presidency 
PSc117: Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics 
PSc118: Legislative Process 


2. Finance 


This field helps students develop the skills required for entry-level employment 
in corporations, financial institutions, and the public sector. Corporations em- 
ploy entry-level finance specialists for cash, credit, or inventory analysis OT 
management and for work in bank relations and capital budgeting. Financial 
institutions offer opportunities for entry-level finance specialists to analyze 
specific securities and to assist in loan analysis. The government sector looks 10 
finance majors as potential financial analysts. The undergraduate B.B.A. degree 
with a finance major also provides an excellent foundation for graduate 
academic programs, especially the study of law. 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
finance: 


Acct111: Financial Statement Analysis or 

Acct121: Intermediate Accounting 

*BAd123: Investment and Portfolio Management 

*BAd124: Advanced Financial Management 

BAd 130: orking Capital Management 

BAd132: Real Estate Investment or 

BAd133: Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management 
BAd135: Capital Formation 

BAd 171: [International Business Finance 


3. Information Processing 


Students taking this field are recruited by organizations in both the public and 
private sectors for positions as programmer/analysts and systems designers. 
These entry-level positions lead to careers in the marketing of computer hard- 
ware and software, systems consulting and management. Medium to large 
organizations are currently expanding their reliance on computer systems and, 
with the development of inexpensive but powerful mini- and microcomputers, 
thousands of smaller organizations are finding computers to be cost-effective 
as well. 

Students will supplement the basic skills learned in the B.B.A. curriculum 
with courses planned to provide a firm foundation in the use of the computer 
as a tool in solving information problems in organizations. These courses relate 


* Required for this field of instruction. 
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ongoing, real-world applications of computers to the functional areas of busi- 
ness and government organizations. 

. The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
information processing: 


+CSci 157: Machine and Assembly Language Programming 
+CSci158: Algorithmic Methods and High-Level Languages 
*Mgt119: Computer Programming for Information Systems 
*Mgt120: Information Systems Development I 

*Mgt 121: Information Systems Development II 

*Mgt 122: Special Studies in Information Systems 

Stat 13 Computer Programming 

Stat 131: Data Structures 


4. International Business 


This field provides the basic academic foundations for entry-level positions 
In international busin particularly in multinational corporations, inter- 
national banks, and government agencies. Such organizations include the De- 
Partments of Commerce, State, and Treasury, plus international institutions 
Such as.the Export-Import Bank, World Bank, and Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation. Students in this field are encouraged to include two years 
of a modern foreign language in their preparatory background. 

. The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
International business: 


BAd 148: Advertising 

*BAd160: Introduction to International Business 

*BAd166: International Marketing Management 

BAd168: Foreign Market Analysis 

*BAd 171: International Business Finance 

BAd173: International Banking 

BAd 17 International Monetary and Financial Issues 
соп 181-8. International Economics 

T&T 104: Introduction to Travel and Tourism 


5. Logistics, Operations, and Materials Management 


Students in this field will become equipped to contribute to the national effort 
to achieve economy, efficiency, and innovative competitive behavior for the 
American economy. Many positions in industry and government that deal with 
material and service requirements, rates of consumption, acquisition, mobility, 
maintenance, and quality assurance require the skills learned in this field. 
The field is designed to prepare students for entry-level positions performing 
the activities necessary to plan and control the flow of material through the 
productive system and the external sourcing of required goods and services. 

Graduates of the program will be prepared for career positions in govern- 
ment, industry, and consulting firms in such functional management areas as 
Contract administration, purchasing, materials and logistics, maintenance, 
quality assurance, planning, requirements, project administration, price analy- 
Sis, contract administration; or support work. 

The following courses provide the foundation for effective functioning in the 
field of logistics, operations, and materials management: 


*BAd 180: Materials and Purchasing Management 
BAd 181: Management of Public Acquisitions 
= 


У Required for this field of instruction. 
+ Seo the School of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin. 
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BAd182: Transportation Management 
*BAd183: Logistics Management 
*BAd184: Contract Management 


6. Marketing 


This field has the objectives of: (1) developing a conceptual understanding of 8 
complex and changing environment and its effects on marketing activities an 
institutions; (2) understanding the dynamics of buyer behavior; (3) providing 
the skills to analyze demand, market segments, and cost-volume profit rela- 
tionships of marketing programs; (4) enhancing abilities in written and verbal 
communications; and (5) developing skills in formulating and implementing com- 
prehensive marketing plans. 

Typical entry-level positions for students with marketing majors аге: ай 
vertising account executives, marketing research project managers, retail a8* 
sistant buyers, and sales representatives for consumer or industrial products 
firms. Students with marketing backgrounds also have obtained positions in 
physical distribution, public relations, wholesale firms, and a variety of govern- 
mental and non-profit organizations. 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
marketing:t 


*BAd 143: Marketing Research 
Advertising 
Sales Management 
Seminar: Retailing Management 
Transportation and Logistics Management 
Marketing: Strategic Planning 
BAd 160 Introduction to International Business 
ВАа 166: International Marketing Management 
Jour145: Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Stat 105: Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences 
Mgt119: Computer Programming for Information Systems 


7. Personnel Management 


This field is concerned with all aspects of the employment of human resources 
in business organizations. Entry-level career opportunities are in such fields 
as personnel management, employee relations, collective bargaining, and man- 
power utilization. Since the field focuses on the management of human re- 
sources in a general sense, this concentration also prepares the student for 
responsibilities associated with general management and leadership. 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
personnel management: 


*BAd115: Leadership in Personnel Management 
*BAd117: Collective Bargaining 

Jour145: Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Psyc129: Theories of Personality 

Psyc131: Psychological Tests 
CmTr121: Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 


* Required for major field of instruction. 
t BAd 142 cannot be used as a field of instruction course. 
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THE MASTER'S DEGREES 
 —— 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


To be considered for admission, applicants must present a bachelor's 
degree from a regionally accredited college or univers Application is 
made directly through the Admissions Office, School of Government and 
usiness Administration. Admission to master's programs is granted on 
а highly competitive basis. Previous academic history, performance on the 
&pplicable entrance examination, letters of reference, motivation and 
üptitude to do graduate-level work, and professional experience are all 
laken into consideration. 

Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degrees of Master 
0f Accountancy and Master of Business Administration must submit accept- 
able scores on the Graduate Management Admission Test; applicants for 
admission to programs leading to the degrees of Master of Health Services 
Administration and Master of Urban and Regional Planning must submit 
Scores on the Graduate Management Admission Test or the Graduate 

ecord Examination; applicants for admission to programs leading to the 

degree of Master of Public Administration and Master of Science in In- 
Ormation Systems Technology must submit scores on the Graduate 
ecord Examination. It is the responsibility of the applicant to make 
arrangements for the required test with the Educational Testing Service, 
rinceton, N.J. 08541. Correspondence concerning the Graduate Manage- 
ment Admission Test should be addressed to Box 966; concerning the 
Graduate Record Examination, to Box 955. Test scores that are more than 
five years old are not accepted for admissions review. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


All students must complete the prescribed minimum number of semester 
Ours of graduate course work. A maximum of one-quarter of the semester 
Ours of graduate course work required for a degree may be approved for 

lransfer to the School of Government and Business Administration from the 
ivision of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions, another degree- 

Branting division of this University, or another regionally accredited college 

Or university under the following conditions: the course work must be ap- 

Proved as part of the student's program of studies, it must not have been 

applied to the completion of requirements for another degree, it must be 

8t the graduate level, it must have been taken within the past two years, 
and the student must have received a grade of B or better. This action 

Must be approved by a petition to the designated faculty advisor and the 

dean, A transcript and description of the course work must be on file 
efore the petition can be considered. Should advanced standing be 

Sranted, the credit will count; however, the grade will not be used in 

Calculating the cumulative grade point average. 

Extended programs, including undergraduate background courses, may 
е assigned for an applicant whose undergraduate degree was in a field 

Other than the graduate program the student wishes to follow, or whose 

Undergraduate record indicates a weakness in required background courses. 
Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion of 
е required course work, an acceptable thesis (if one is elected or re- 
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quired) or the equivalent work, and the passing of the Master's Com 
prehensive amination if required in the chosen degree or field of instruc 
tion. 

Second-group courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward the 
master's degree only when registration for graduate credit has been ap- 
proved at the time of registration 'by the dean and the designated faculty 
advisor. No work counted toward a bachelor's degree may be counte 
toward a master's degree. 

Full-tine students are expected to register for a minimum of 9 to م‎ 
maximum of 12 semester hours each semester. A graduate student who 18 
employed more than 20 hours a week may not take more than 6 semester 
hours. All work for a master's degree must be completed in five years 
unless an extension of time is granted by the dean. 

Students who expect to continue studies for the degree of Doctor of 
Business Administration or Doctor of Public Administration after T€ 
ceiving the master's degree should ask for assistance in planning programs 
so that they may qualify for admission to candidacy for the doctorate. 

No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal in- 
struction, except for hospital residency, supervised field experience, an 
the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the permission of thé 
department, designated faculty advisor, or committee concerned. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Written Master's Comprehensive Examinations are required only ЇЙ 
certain degrees and fields of instruction. Degree candidates should consult 
designated faculty advisors about examinations required and material to be 
covered. In writing the examinations students are expected to correlate 
what has been learned in course work and from the literature of the 
field. The examinations normally require four to eight hours. Section$ 
broadly cover the various fields which the candidate has selected. 

Examinations are generally scheduled in the fall and spring semesters 
and should be taken during the last semester of course registration OF 
shortly after completion of prescribed course work. 

A written application is filed with the department supervising the stu- 
dent's field of study at the time of registration for the semester in whic 
the examination is to be taken. Before applying, the student must have 
completed all courses in the program or be enrolled in the last semester 
and must have achieved a 3.00 (B) average. After applying for the exami- 
nation, a candidate may withdraw only by written notice to the depart- 
ment chairman. 

A candidate who fails the examination should consult with the desig- 
nated advisor as to a subsequent course of action. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Passi 
F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; CR, Credit; W, Authorized Withdrawal; 
and Z, Failure, Unauthorized Withdrawal. 

An average of B or better is required for the master's degree. The grade 
of C is not considered as failing but must be balanced by a grade of 
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in a graduate course of equal status. A minimum grade-point average of 
3.00 is required for award of a graduate degree. All courses taken after 
matriculation as a graduate student (except for Audit or CR) will be 
used in the calculation of the grade-point average. 

A student whose quality-point index falls below 3.00 will be placed on 
probation. This probation extends through the period in which the student 
Next attempts 12 semester hours of work, including prescribed courses. 
During this period the student's performance will be monitored to de- 
termine suitability for continued study. A student who is subject to pro- 

ation for a second time is automatically suspended. 

A master's degree candidate who receives a grade of F is required to 
Present cause, for consideration by the dean, as to why continued study 
Should be permitted. 

A master's degree candidate given the grade of F in a required course, 
and permitted to continue in graduate studies, must repeat the course and 
achieve at least the grade of B. (Such a retake does not expunge the grade 
of F and it remains part of the student's record.) Should this level of per- 
formance not be obtained, the student will be denied further registration 
88 a degree candidate. 


SUSPENSION 


А graduate student who does not meet the conditions of probation (see 
above) will be suspended or asked to withdraw. A student who is sus- 
Pended or withdraws under these conditions may apply for readmission 
after the lapse of one semester. To be readmitted the student must submit 
evidence which indicates academic success if readmitted. A student 
80 readmitted will continue on academic probation and must achieve a 
Minimum quality-point index of 3.50 in the next 12 semester hours of 
graduate study. Should the student fail to achieve this minimum quality- 
Point index a second suspension will result and subsequent readmission 
Will be denied. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 
Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 47. 

The grade of 1 must be removed no later than the last day of the 
examination period for the fall or spring semester immediately following 
the semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. 
Ап "Incomplete" that is not removed within this period is automatically 
Changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, 
ап instructor and a student may jointly petition the Dean for additional 
lime in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions should 

e submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be removed 

y reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


The Thesis 

Students contemplating doctoral study are strongly urged to include the 
lhesis as an elective in their master's program. The thesis subject should be 
Selected as early as possible so as to permit effective integration with the 
Course work. 
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The subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the student'$ 
field. The thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professor 
in charge and must be presented to the Dean by the student no later than 
the date announced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations 
regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the 
Office of the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the two 
semesters in which registered for thesis (299-300), to the advice and 
direction of the member of the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be 
written. In case a thesis is unfinished, additional time is granted. The stu- 
dent must, however, be enrolled continuously in the program. If the prepa 
ration of the thesis extends more than three semesters beyond the date 
registered for thesis 300, the student must register for the entire six hours 
of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


MASTER OF ACCOUNTANCY 


The Master of Accountancy degree is designed to prepare students for pro- 
fessional careers in accounting. Although accounting careers may be in 
the public or private sector, a particular objective of the program is the 
student's attainment of professional certification. The Master of Account- 
ancy is recognized as the necessary fifth year of education in a professiona 
accounting program, and as such, it is superimposed on а Common Body 0 


Knowledge in accounting and business subjects. The Common Body of 
Knowledge is ordinarily attained by the completion of a bachelor's degree 
in accounting or business from a regionally accredited institution of highe? 


education. 

The program consists of 54 semester hours of course work, of which 
24 may be waived if comparable study has been completed prior to ad- 
mission. Six semester hours of course work of the minimum program 0 
30 hours may be awarded as advanced standing. 

Students should verify state regulations concerning the Certified Public 
Accountant imination for the state in which they plan to practice. 

The program of study consists of two levels. 


First Level: 


Common Body of Knowledge Courses (24 semester hours] 
Acct 201, 211; BAd 220, 240; Econ 217; Mgt 205, 218, 270 
This set of courses must be completed prior to enrollment in Second-Level 
courses. 


Second Level: 


Acct 221, 2 251, 255, 261, 275, 282 and 297; plus two courses chosen from 


‚ € 


Acct 262, 263, 264. 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The Master of Business Administration degree is recognized as the best 
preparation for careers in management. The program of study leading 10 
the Master of Business Administration provides a basic foundation in the 
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functions of business, the environment in which it operates, and the an- 
alytical tools needed for intelligent decision-making. The program pro- 
Vides a study in depth in one field of instruction and a broad exposure 
to subjects and issues at the general management level. 
ram consists of 60 semester hours of course work, of which 
27 may be waived if comparable study has been completed at a regionally 
accredited college or university prior to admission. Thus, the minimal pro- 
gram is at least 33 semester hours. 
The program of study consists of two levels and contains four com- 


ponents. 


First Level: 


Common Body of Knowledge Courses (30 semester hours) 
Econ 217-18; zct 201; Mgt 205, 218, 270; BAd 201, 220, 240, 297 
This set of courses must be completed prior to enrollment in Second-Level 
Courses, except for BAd 297 which must be taken in the last semester of the 
Drogram. All of these course requirements, except BAd 297, may be satisfied 
by evidence of successful completion of comparable work at other regionally 
accredited institutions. Common Body of Knowledge courses not completed 
efore the applicant matriculates in the School of Government and Business 
dministration will be assigned in the letter of admission. First-Level courses 
May not be taken to satisfy Second-Level requirements (breadth, field of in- 
Struction, or elective courses). 


Second Level: 


1. Breadth Courses (15 hours) 

is set of courses provides exposure to a broad range of subjects intended 
9 develop professional competence in general management. In consultation with 
he designated faculty advisor, the student selects five courses from at least 
four teaching fields outside the field of instruction. Thus the student has the 
exibility to design a program in consultation with the designated faculty 
dvisor that is tailored to individual career goals. 

2. Field of Instruction Courses (12 hours) 

he purpose of this set of courses is to give the student an understanding 
n a selected field. Courses are selected in consultation with the designated 
aculty advisor and may be tailored to individual interests. 

3. Elective (3 hours) 

he student may select any graduate-level course to satisfy this requirement 
n consultation and with the approval of the designated faculty advisor. 

4. Required Common Body of Knowledge Course (3 hours) 
l'his course, BAd 297, Business Policy Formulation, is а required capstone 
Ourse for all MBA students. It must be taken in the last semester. 


ields of Instruction 

students select a minimum of 12 semester hours from one of the follow- 
ng fields. 

USINESS ECONOMICS AND PUBLIC POLICY 


l'his field is directed toward understanding, analyzing, and dealing with 
he principal forces shaping the total business environment. Special at- 
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tention is paid to the policies and programs of governments, social and 
cultural change, and the structure, evolution, and fluctuations of the 
economy. Students concentrating in this area take courses that survey 
the social, legal, political, and economic environment of business ап 
the micro- and macroeconomic foundations of government programs ап 
of business response to these programs. Elective courses may be chosen 
in business representation, public decision-making, government regulation 
of business, government-business liaison functions, and public adminis- 


tration. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENTS 


This field prepares students for careers in finance and investments, provid- 
ing a background in business budgeting, controllership, treasury, long-range 
planning, reporting and financial management processes. Courses are 
designed to emphasize the planning, analysis, implementation, and con- 
trols necessary for making effective financial decisions. Instruction not only 
applies to manufacturing and trading enterprise but, in addition, includes 
railroad and public utility financing. Each, however, has distinctive operat- 
ing features. Most financial dogmas have a universality that cuts across 
business lines, and variations are more a matter of degree than a form 0 
substantive difference. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 


This field addresses the critical need for management to deal effectively 
with the fact that human institutions of all kinds tend to become larget 
and more complex as changes accelerate both socially and technologically: 
In many traditional academic fields general systems and cybernetic con- 
cepts have evolved as the interdisciplinary mode for understanding 
increasingly complex systems. This has profound relevance for the con- 
temporary operating manager and policy-maker. 

Because this program is essentially interdisciplinary and transcontextual 
in nature, the student is afforded an unusually broad range of opportunities 
to apply educational experience to managerial, organizational and societ 
problems. Professional and academic career potentials are available in the 
following fields: (1) research and teaching in the growing number 0 
systems and cybernetics oriented programs now emerging in colleges 
and universities in the United States and elsewhere in the world; (2) 
institutional/environmental interface management or consulting; (3) system- 
focused organization development consulting or staff work; (4) corporate 
and government agency long-range (strategic) planning and control ac- 
tivities; and (5) advisory and staff positions and program directors in 
global agencies such as operating components of the United Nations, 
multinational corporations and foundations, and multi-governmental agen- 
cies such as OECD, as well as in the agencies and departments of nation 
governments. 


INFORMATION SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT 


This field is designed to provide a managerial understanding of the prin- 
ciples of manual, mechanical, and electronic information processing, in- 
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luding computer programming concepts, methods, and languages; an 
Ippreciation of the capabilities, limitations, and selection procedure of 
nformation processing equipment; a knowledge of all phases of manage- 
ent information systems development, implementation, and evaluation; 
Ind an understanding of the roles of both management and systems per- 
sonnel in information technology. It also provides an appreciation of the 
ole of information systems as a tool of management. 

Students participate in the development of management information 
ystems; in the selection of computer equipment; and in the installation, 
anagement, and evaluation of management information systems—during 
lass sessions. 


NTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 

his field is designed to prepare students for careers in firms operating 
п a multinational basis or about to erMer the international field; for 
areers in the federal government and in international agencies concerned 
ith business, industry and finance abroad; and for the commerce option 
f the Foreign Service Officer Examination. 

This program is also designed to provide international students with the 
ackground and skills necessary to promote international business, and to 
тераге them for careers in foreign and domestic firms within their own 
Ountries and for commercial officer positions within their governments. 

Each student's program is individually developed by the student's advisor 
Ccording to the student's background and interests. 


ANAGEMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND INNOVATION 


is field explores the many aspects of technology relating to and influenc- 
g research and development management, business, and public policy. 
he employment of "state-of-the-art" technology and the creation of new 
echnology through research and development are important processes 
the achievement of the objectives of both private firms and governments. 
The research and development environment has many unique operational 
aracteristics. The concentration has been designed to identify and study 
e problems associated with managing creative professional people in a 
ynamic technology. As a contextual area, the program stresses the need for 
tudents to undertake original and meaningful research involving political, 
conomic, sociological, and operational problems encountered by manage- 
lent in industrial, governmental, and military research and development 
rganizations. 


IANAGEMENT PLANNING AND CONTROL 


is field provides an integrative approach to the study of management 
ystems for strategic planning and operational control to improve or- 
anizational effectiveness and efficiency in decision making through the 
зе of accounting and interdisciplinary administrative theory and practice. 
ajor topics include scientific methods for acquiring reliable knowledge; 
counting and statistical decision theory, models, and the subsystems of 
e management planning and control systems. Courses encompass cen- 
alized and decentralized resource allocation, capital budgeting systems, 
lventory decisions, matrix algebra, network methods, cost price-volume 
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cisions, decision making under uncertainty, Bayesian decision theory; 
and value of information. 


MARKETING 

This field is devoted to the development of professional marketing mans 
agers whose responsibilities may include planning and developing neW 
products, services, and ideas; advertising, selling, and merchandising; an 
arranging distribution channel systems. Courses cover all aspects of the 
marketing management function. Foundation courses are Marketing Man- 
agement, Buyer Behavior, and Marketing Research. Functional courses are 
Promotion Management, Marketing Channels, Marketing Strategy, an 
Product/Service Management. Specialized elective courses, Internationa 
Marketing, Industrial and Government Marketing, and Marketing and 
Public Policy, utilize the resources of the Washington metropolitan area 


ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT 


This field of study reflects the assumption that the effective utilization of 
the behavioral sciences is concerned with both means and ends; that the 
specialist in behavioral science not only is skilled in theory and research 
but also applies technical and specialized knowledge as a conscious force 
in effective organizational growth and improvement. Thus, courses are de- 
signed to equip the student with organizational concepts and behavioral 


skills appropriate to optimizing the utilization of a human system's total 
resources. 

This program helps to meet the need for professionals capable of design- 
ing, creating, and developing the necessary behavioral and organization@ 
systems appropriate to rapidly changing societies. Emphasis is on the 
interrelationships of such dimensions as motivation, leadership, problem- 
solving, organizational growth, and increased complexity of modern organi- 
zations and their effect upon the functions of organizational development. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


This field is concerned with all aspects of the employment of human re- 
sources in business organizations. Career opportunities are open 
domestic and international business organizations, hospitals, trade as- 
sociations, research and educational institutions and local, state and 
federal government agencies. Courses encompass all phases of the re- 
cruitment, selection, employment, and development of people, industrial 
relations, unionism, collective bargaining, labor relations and manpowet 
utilization. 


PROCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 


This field responds to a demand for greater professionalism imposed by 
the increasingly diverse goods and services created by our modern 
economy. As this diversity grows, organizations find the most efficient, 
and often the only, method of meeting needs is through procurement ac- 
tion. A sustained growth in purchase volume, variety, and complexity 
has occurred in both public and private sectors. This growth places evef 
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greater demands upon the skill and resourcefulness of procurement and 
Contracting personnel. The field has therefore been designed with the 
following objectives: (1) to provide a broad professional education in the 
knowledge and skills necessary for success in this field; (2) to help the 
Student develop increased ability in analysis, decision-making, and com- 
munications; (3) to enhance the student's understanding of the economic, 
Social, legal, and technological considerations present in procurement and 
Contracting activity. This field of instruction is available in an elective 
field for Master of Public Administration students. 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR DECISION-MAKING 


This field develops a thorough understanding of quantitative or mathemati- 
Са] approaches to problems of managerial control and decision-making. 
While the program will develop a competent background in basic 
mathematical theory associated with the various techniques, it is oriented 
toward applications of the techniques rather than their theoretical mathe- 
matical content. 


MASTER OF HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


This 54-semester-hour program is designed to provide a core of generalist 
administrator courses for all students, coupled with specialized elective 
elds of instruction to meet the interests and career objectives of in- 
ividual students. 

7, 4 
must take two advanced HSA courses, one chosen from Group I and one 
rom Group II, from among the following: 


Group I (Policy/Planning)—HSA 221, 223, 225, 
Group II (Management)—HSA 231, 233, 235, 236,2 


During the last semester on campus, each student must also complete 
HSA 245 which serves to integrate the concepts and methods of health 
Services administration. 

The fields of instruction are each comprised of 18 credit hours, includ- 
ing an experience-based learning component. In some fields of instruction, 
& one-year (9-semester-hour) administrative residency is mandatory. In 
Other fields of instruction the student may choose a 3-semester-hour intern- 
Ship and 6 semester hours of additional course work as a substitute for 
the 9-hour residency. Consequently, fields of instruction fall into one of 
two patterns: 


Residency Option—Specialist course work, 9 hours; administrative resi- 
dency, 9 hours.* 


Internship Option—Specialist course work, 15 hours; administrative intern- 
Ship, 3 hours. 


—— 
* Students will not be permitted to enter any administrative residency unless they have attained 
а 3.0 grade-point average with no grades of І (Incomplete). 
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Courses comprising the field of instruction may be taken in the Health 
Services Administration Department, the School of Government and 
Business Administration, the University, or the Consortium of Universities. 
Each student develops a set of conceptually related courses suitable for 
the field of instruction and the individual's career objectives. The choice 
of courses must be approved by the individual's faculty advisor and the 
department(s) offering courses. 

This curriculum structure gives students an unusual opportunity 10 
develop academic programs particularly suited to their needs. The core 
courses and the two advanced HSA courses provide students with 
generalist administrative competence; the nine fields of instruction offer 
a wide choice of areas in which to develop special expertise. In all but 
three fields of instruction, students have a choice concerning the amount 
of experiential learning they wish to include in their programs of study: 
This choice concerning the amount of field experience can affect the 
number of months required to complete the program; that is, for a full- 
time student the residency option will require 28 months, while the 
internship option will require 20 months. 


Fields of Instruction 
MANAGEMENT OF ACUTE CARE HOSPITALS* 


This field of instruction is designed to provide an understanding of the 
organization, management, and interrelationships of hospital clinical, 
support, and administrative functions, and analysis of systems and pro- 
cedures used to provide short-term inpatient services. Students are also 
provided with a managerial base in the areas of health services policy 
making, regulation, and legislation. 


MANAGEMENT OF LONG-TERM SERVICES* 


This field explores a wide range of medical and support services required 
on a recurring or continuous basis by individuals who are unable to 
function independently due to chronic mental or physical impairment. 
These services are provided in a variety of settings, including homes 
for the aged, chronic care, rehabilitation or psychiatric hospitals, hospitals 
or homes for the mentally retarded and developmentally disabled, geriatric 
centers, and the client's home. The field also provides a management 
base in the areas of health services planning, policy making, regulation, 
and legislation as applied to long-term care. 


MANAGEMENT OF AMBULATORY HEALTH SERVICES* 


This field addresses the critical need for managing the delivery of health 
and medical services to individuals who do not require the constant 
supervision associated with inpatient care and who either can travel 
to the site where service is provided or can be treated in their domicile. 
Although this definition includes such activities as individual practice 
of medicine, instruction will focus only on the management of services 
in organizational settings in which two or more individuals are engaged 


* Nine-hour administrative residency is mandatory in this field of instruction. 
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In delivering ambulatory care as a service offered by a formal organiza- 
tion. Examples of settings for ambulatory services are hospital outpatient 
departments, medical group practices, health maintenance organizations 
(HMOs), and public health center clinics. Ambulatory services administra- 
tors also work in the areas of health services planning, policy making, 
regulation, and legislation. 


HEALTH INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


This field is designed to provide an understanding of information systems 
8S they are used in the administration of health services. The applica- 
lion of electronic data processing or computers to health care is stressed. 
Although some knowledge of programming languages will be necessary, 
the concepts of information and computer systems will be emphasized. 
Examples of the areas of application are medical records, program evalua- 
tion, community/national health statistics, financial management assess- 
Шеп{, and productivity control. 


HEALTH SERVICES FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


This field responds to a demand for a thorough understanding by the 
administrator of financial management in health institutions. The in- 
Struction includes managerial accounting, cost analysis, financial decision 
making, capital formation, and investment analysis, with specific adapta- 


tion to unique problems within the health care field. 


HEALTH SERVICES MATERIALS MANAGEMENT 


This field explores the management of physical resources in health 
Service institutions. The instruction focuses on the purchasing and man- 
agement of supplies and equipment, inventory management, contracting, 
Cost allocation, plant operations, and facilities maintenance. 


HEALTH SERVICES POLICY, MARKETING, AND PLANNING 


This field is designed for those who wish to focus on strategic planning 
and marketing of health care systems and health care institutions and on 
health policy development and analysis. An emphasis on policy skills will 
enable the student to develop realistic and accurate statements of prin- 
ciples that can guide the health activities of governments, institutions, 
and other organizations. An emphasis on planning and marketing skills 
Will enable the student to develop strategies based on values expressed 
by health services policies and to conduct marketing activities within 
health services organizations. Skills related to achieving acceptance 
Of policies and implementation of plans will also be developed. The 
Overriding concept is that of strategic health decision-making in an 
atmosphere of systematic inquiry with an awareness of values. 


HEALTH SERVICES AND OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


This field deals with the application of research techniques and methodol- 
Ogies to the delineation of policy issues and the generation of solutions 
to problems in the organization, delivery, and financing of health services. 
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Operations research is the application of mathematical techniques such 
as linear and nonlinear programming, queuing models, and simulation 10 
develop solutions for operating and policy problems. 


HUMAN RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 


This field covers resources planning, allocation, utilization, and develop- 
ment, and evaluation of health services personnel. Included are the various 
personnel functions, the development of personnel policies and procedures, 
employee and labor relations, and collective bargaining. 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The Master of Public Administration (MPA) degree program prepares the 
student for a professional career in public service. The 42-semester-hout 
program, outlined below, is intended to provide both a generic core for all 
students and specialized elective fields tailored to the interests and career 
objectives of each individual student. The curriculum provides graduate 
instruction in all areas recommended by the Guidelines and Standards 
for Professional Master's Degree Programs issued by the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration. 

АП students are required to complete an eight-course (24-semester-hour) 
core, which includes courses in public administration and management, 
public expenditure analysis, public policy, organization theory, human 
behavior in organizations, and research methods: at the end of the pro- 
gram, students are required to take PAd 289 which serves to integrate 
the diverse perspectives in public administration. 

Each student selects, in addition, an elective field designed to provide 
him or her with deeper and broader knowledge in a field of particular 
interest. The elective fields generally require a four-course sequence. 
The program is sufficiently flexible that, with the approval of a faculty 
advisor, the student may design a special field when none of the fields 
offered matches individual learning and career objectives. 

Students who lack substantial knowledge of the structure and func. 
tioning of government are strongly encouraged to take one of two courses 
in American administrative institutions: PAd 213 Administration in thé 
Federal Government or PAd 242 Administration of State and Local Gov- 
ernments. The remainder of the program consists of two elective courses 
chosen by the student with the advisor's approval. The electives may be 
taken in any related program or discipline. 

Because the public service requires a wide variety of expertise, students 
with all undergraduate degree backgrounds are considered for admission. 
There are no specific course prerequisites. 


Required Courses 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REQUIRED CORE (24 semester hours) 


1. PAd205 Introduction to Public Administration and Management 
2. PAd 295 Research Methods 
3. PAd 296 Statistical Applications in Public Administration 
4. PAd 261 Policy Analysis in Public Administration or 
PAd 260 Policy Formulation and Administration 
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5. Mgt210 Individual and Group Dynamics in Organizations 
8. PAd 221 Organization Theory and the Public Sector or 
PAd223 Behavioral Factors in Large and Complex Organizations 
7. PAd 252 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning 
8. PAd 289 Public Program Management and Policy Implementation 


ELECTIVE FIELDS (12 semester hours) (See below) 


AMERICAN ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS (3 semester hours) 


Either PAd 213, Administration in the Federal Government, or PAd 242, Administra- 
lion of State and Local Governments, is recommended as an introductory course. 
[нег course may be counted as 3 of the 12 semester hours required in the elective 
eld 


ELECTIVE COURSES Two courses (6 semester hours) 


Elective Fields* 


The eight elective fields offered within the Department of Public Admin- 
istration are described below. Other SGBA fields are described elsewhere. 
Twelve semester hours are required for each field. 


BUDGET AND PUBLIC FINANCE 


This field covers the processes and institutions involved in budgeting, 
Including the practical requirements of financial management; addresses 
issues of intergovernmental finance in a Federal system; and imparts 
knowledge of alternative methods for allocating scarce public resources. 
The field is most directly suited to those who are or envision becoming 
budget analysts or financial management officers in public agencies. 


EXECUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE, AND REGULATORY MANAGEMENT 


This field offers the student a broad understanding of some of the major 
functions critical to effective public management, including personnel, bud- 
geting, and the law. For those entering the MPA program directly from 
ап undergraduate program, this field provides insight into several po- 
tential areas for future specialization, employment, or research. For mid- 
Career public officials, this field provides the opportunity to explore more 
Systematically and analytically the governmental functions they have 
Observed in practice. 


MANAGING IN PUBLIC ORGANIZATIONS 


This field gives primary attention to the processes by which organiza- 
tions are structured and their work undertaken. It includes courses in 
Organizational theory, but is also concerned with the management of 


——— 

* Students may also elect such other standard four-course SGBA fields as Business Economics 
апа Public Policy, Organizational Behavior and Develop t, Information Systems Management, 
International Business, and Quantitative Analysis for Decision-making. Students may also take 
an approved four-cot sequence in the Department of Health Services Administration or the 
Department of Urban and Regional Planning. Moreover, a special field may be constructed, 
tailored to the student's academic interests and career objectives. To take a special field, the 
Student writes a brief justification, specifying the courses to be taken, and submits it by 
Petition through the faculty advisor. 
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governmental programs. It is for students who envision careers in ad- 
ministering public sector programs. 


MANAGING STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


This field is designed for students interested in pursuing careers in state 
and local government administration. Students learn to deal with a range 
of federal, state, and local problems and issues, including alternative 
governmental structures and assignments of functions, sources of revenues 
and expenditure patterns, intergovernmental relations and management 
concerns, local government financing, and the formulation and analysis 
of urban policies. 


POLICY ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 


The policy field is designed for those who wish to focus on the processes 
of public decision-making, and to develop abilities to analyze and evaluate 
those processes. This field is most directly appropriate for those who now 
hold or anticipate taking staff analyst positions in government agencies, OF 
similar positions in research or consulting firms. 


PROCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 


This field covers the many activities of government performed under con- 
tractual arrangements. Increasingly, public agencies find the most efficient, 
and often the only, method of meeting needs is through procurement ac- 
tion. This dimension of public administration is often subject to unique 
practices and regulations, and requires the acquisition of specialized 
knowledge and skills in the processes of procurement and contracting. 
This elective field, offered jointly with the Department of Business Ad- 
ministration, promotes a better understanding of public-private interac- 
tions in procurement activities. 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND MANPOWER 


This field addresses the traditional concerns in public administration 
with personnel, the staffing function of public organizations, and labor 
relations in the public sector. Courses are also offered in manpower 
development and the use of human resources. Graduates concentrating 
in this field typically work in personnel administration at some level of 
government. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS MANAGEMENT 


This field is designed for public managers who will find it valuable to 
understand the various capabilities of telecommunications to organize and 
utilize information within an organization, to appreciate the policy issues 
involved in the regulation of telecommunications, and to be conversant 
with the terminology and structures of telecommunication systems. 


Internships 
Students with little or no professional experience are strongly encour- 
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aged to take an internship during the MPA program. There are many 
opportunities in the Washington area for intern experiences in Federal 
agencies, in county and city government agencies, and in the quasi- 
public sector. The Department assists students in securing appropriate 
internships; students are also encouraged to find internships on their 
own initiative. A substantial effort is made to relate the intern experience 
to the student’s academic program. Internships may be paid or unpaid, 
and taken for credit or not for credit. To receive academic credit, students 
must have completed nine credit hours in the degree program. In general, 
internships for credit involve 15-20 hours of work per week for 14 weeks. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY 


The Master of Science in Information Systems Technology provides prep- 
aration for a career in the application of computers to the data and in- 
formation problems found in organizations today. The program emphasizes 
& practical understanding of contemporary design and implementation 
approaches utilized in the development of computer-based systems. 


Degree Requirements 


1. Twenty-one semester hours of prerequisite courses or equivalent as follows: 

a. An introductory computer course involving programming (e.g. 
FORTRAN, BASIC, or PASCAL). 

b. Two additional advanced programming courses covering at least one 
additional programming language (e.g., PL/1, COBOL, or C). COBOL is 
strongly suggested as one of the languages. 

:. Two additional advanced undergraduate courses in areas such as as- 
sembly language programming, computer systems architecture, data 
structures, systems analysis, operating systems, data communications, or 
database systems. 

d. Two semesters of advanced undergraduate mathematics comparable 
to Math 31 and 32, or 51 and 52. 

2. Completion of 30 semester hours of graduate course work with a QPI of 
including the following courses plus 6 semester hours of electives: Mgt 
281, 2 283, 284, 285, 286, and 287. 

3. Successful completion of a comprehensive examination. 


MASTER OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


The program of graduate study in Urban and Regional Planning leads to 
the professional planning degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning. 
It is designed as preparation for careers on the municipal, county, state, 
and national levels, and for private practice. The course of study is 
designed to provide a broad education, to develop competence in plan- 
ning theory and methodology, and to emphasize the analytical ability and 
creativity necessary for solving urban and regional problems. Each stu- 
dent's program is designed in consultation with an assigned faculty ad- 
visor in accordance with individual career plans. 

The degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty after satisfactory com- 
pletion of (1) from 45 to 50 semester hours of course work, depending 
upon the background and experience of each individual student, includ- 
ing a thesis equivalent to six semester hours (most students will ordinarily 
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be required to take 50 semester hours); (2) a minimum of three months' 
full-time professional training in a planning agency under qualified super- 
vision, with an acceptable written report to be submitted after completion 
of the training period; (3) a written Master's Comprehensive Examination: 
and (4) a thesis based on the candidate's research in the field of urban 
and regional planning. 


POST-MASTER'S GRADUATE CERTIFICATE 
IN HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Students with a master's degree in an approved related field or with & 
master's degree and managerial experience may undertake studies lead- 
ing to the Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Services Admin- 
istration. This program serves people who plan to begin a career in 
management, policy-making, or planning in the field of health services 
or who wish to supplement previous graduate study in health services 
administration. 

Most students with adequate preparation in health services administra- 
tion or a related management field should be able to complete the re- 
quirements by undertaking a 30-semester-hour program of study. Those 
lacking specialized preparation will need additional course work de- 
pending on career goals. Field experience assignments, if required, are in 
addition to the 30-semester-hour minimum. 

Individual programs will be developed in consultation with a faculty 
advisor on the basis of the student's educational background, experience, 
and specific professional objectives. 

All students must take at least one doctoral-level seminar in health 
services administration (HSA 310 or 330) and complete a 3-semester- 
hour research project (HSA 270). The remaining hours may be taken in 
health services administration or other appropriate disciplines. 


DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 


Study for the degree of Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.) and 
Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) is supervised by the Committee 
on Doctoral Studies. 


Admission 


The minimum admission requirement is a bachelor's degree from a region- 
ally accredited college or university, preferably with a major appro- 
priate to the proposed field of study. Applicants whose degrees are 
in fields other than business or public administration are expected to 
obtain the necessary background either before or soon after admission 
to the program. Scores on the Graduate Record Examination or the 
Graduate Management Admission Test are required. However, appli- 
cants who have taken the Law School Admission Test or the Medical Col- 
lege Admission Test may submit,these test scores for consideration. Under 
special circumstances, scores on the Miller Analogies Test may also be sub- 
mitted. Applicants whose test scores are more than 10 years old are 
encouraged, but not required, to take or retake the Graduate Record Exami- 
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nation or the Graduate Management Admission Test. Arrangements to take 
these tests must be made with the Educational Testing Service. Students 
Whose native tongue is not English must also submit the Test of English as 
à Foreign Language (TOEFL) scores. 

The Doctoral Committee does not use specific cutoff points for grade 
averages and test scores. It carefully reviews each applicant's entire record 
and makes its selection on a competitive basis in keeping with enrollment 
limitations. 

This evaluation takes three to four weeks, after which the Admissions 
Office notifies each applicant, through the mail, of the Committee's 
decision. Completed applications must be sent to the Admissions Office, 
School of Government and Business Administration, George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052, by March 1 for the fall semester 
апа summer sessions, and by October 1 for the spring semester. Graduates 
of non-U.S. universities must apply by February 1 for the fall semester 
апа summer sessions, and by September 1 for the spring semester. 


Plan of Study 


The doctoral programs in both Business Administration and Public Ad- 
ministration consist of two major parts: the pre-dissertation stage and the 
dissertation stage. The objective of the pre-dissertation stage is to provide 


the student with the theoretical foundations and practices of the major 
and supporting fields of study and with a command of the relevant quali- 
tative or quantitative analytical methods. The objective of the dissertation 
Stage is to have the student apply the obtained theoretical and practical 
knowledge and analytical methods to the resolution of a research problem. 
The research should be original and is expected to result in a contribu- 
tion to the existing body of knowledge on business administration or 
public administration. Such a contribution can be either applied or theoreti- 
cal. The total program must be finished in seven years; extensions beyond 
this time limit can be given by the Committee on Doctoral Studies only 
under very special circumstances. 

The pre-dissertation stage is based on an individual study plan developed 
by the student under the guidance of a major and supporting field advisor 
during the first academic year. In the study plan the student must state 
ong-range professional objectives, all proposed academic activities, 
methods of evaluation, and a semester-by-semester schedule. 

All students, regardless of the degree they seek and of the major field 
of study, must include in their Study Plan Mgt 390, Philosophical Founda- 
tions of Administrative Research, and the multidepartmental course, 311- 
12, Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships. These 
Courses should be taken during the first academic year after admission. 

In addition to the evaluation methods proposed in the study plan, the 
major and supporting field advisors are expected to evaluate the student's 
Progress at the end of the first and second semesters after admission, and 
thereafter before the end of the spring semester of each academic year. 

Major and supporting fields of study include: 

Accounting Finance and Investment 


Business Economics and Public General Management Systems 
Policy Health Services Administration 
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Information Systems Technology Organizational Behavior and 
International Business Development 
Management of Science, Technology, Personnel Management 

and Innovation Public Administration 
Marketing Quantitative Analysis for 


Materials and Operations Management Decision-Making 
Urban and Regional Planning* 


A student seeking a D.P.A. degree is required to take public administra- 
tion at least as a supporting field, to include in the study plan three doc- 
toral-level courses in public administration, and to engage in activities 85 
specified by the field advisor. 

While the major field of study must be selected from the above list, 
supporting fields can be chosen from other departments of the University. 
A student selecting a field outside of the School, however, must meet the 
academic and administrative requirements of the department involved. 

For more detailed information on the program and its administration, 
see the Handbook of the Doctoral Programs in Business Administration 
and Public Administration, available in the Doctoral Programs Office. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Government Intern Scholarship Program 


The Government Intern Scholarship Program offers annually 50 scholar- 
ships to assist government agencies in training carefully selected young 
men and women for administrative leadership in government career 
service. Each scholarship provides full tuition for two three-hour courses 
in one semester, and interns who maintain satisfactory standing in both 
their academic program and their government training program may 
qualify for a second scholarship for an additional semester. 


Continuing Education in Health Services Administration 


A nondegree program is conducted, both on campus and off campus, in the 
various areas of health services administration whenever a sufficiently 
large class is organized. Institutes, workshops, and lecture series are con- 
ducted under the auspices of program faculty and selected leaders from 
local, state, and regional areas on topics of current interest to the request- 
ing organization. There is no specific prerequisite. Fees are to be an- 
nounced. 


International Institute for Health Services Administration 


In recognition of special educational needs of students from other coun- 
tries, the International Institute for Health Services Administration offers 
programs of instruction designed to meet these needs at either the degree 
or certificate level. 

It is also equipped to enter into arrangements with principals of hospital 
systems in world-wide areas to assist in the preparation of teaching pro- 
grams or the actual instruction of administrative personnel either abroad or 
at the University. 


* Can be selected only as a supporting field. 


* 
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Combined Master's and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


In certain instances arrangements may be made for students to work 
concurrently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the National Law 
Center and a master's degree in some fields in the School of Government 
and Business Administration. Students must be admitted both to the 
National Law Center and, separately, to the School of Government and 
Business Administration and must meet all requirements in each degree 
program. It is possible for a student to complete work for both degree 
programs within four years. 


Certification of Purchasing Managers 


The School of Government and Business Administration participates in 
the three nationally recognized certification programs. 


Certified Public Purchasing Officer (CPPO) 
Administered by: 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
Certified Professional Contracts Manager (CPCM) 
Administered by: 
National Contract Management Association 
Crystal Plaza #1, Suite 808 
2001 Jefferson Davis Highway 
Arlington, Virginia 22202 
Certified Purchasing Manager (CPM) 
Administered by: 
National Association of Purchasing Management 
11 Park Place 
New York, New York 10007 


¢ 
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Morgan, H.R. Nau, B. Nimer, V. Petrov, D. Pollock, B. Reich, G. Stambuk, 
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INTRODUCTION 


With the establishment in 1898 of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence 
and Diplomacy, the study of government was first organized as a separate 
entity in the University. In 1928, this School was reorganized and 
broadened as the School of Government. During the next two decades, 


* The Dean of the School is an ex officio member of all committees. 
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programs in business administration and public administration were 
added, and the emphasis gradually shifted from undergraduate to graduate 
study. The name was changed in 1960 to the School of Government, 
Business, and International Affairs to reflect more accurately the offerings 
of the School. A division of the School was effected in 1966, and two 
schools were established—the School of Government and Business Admin- 
istration, a primarily professionally oriented school, and the School of 
Public and International Affairs, a primarily policy-oriented school. 

Programs of the School of Public and International Affairs are inter- 
disciplinary, and emphasize both domestic and foreign governmental 
policy. The School itself offers no courses but draws upon the course offer- 
ings of the various academic departments of the University. 

Students in the freshman and sophomore years are registered in Colum- 
bian College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts college of the Uni- 
versity, and are assigned special advisors from the School of Public and 
International Affairs to assist them in planning their programs. 


Academic Programs 

The School of Public and International Affairs offers undergraduate and 
graduate programs in International Affairs, Middle Eastern Studies, and 
Public Affairs; undergraduate programs in Chinese Language and Litera- 
ture, East Asian Studies (China or Japan), and Urban Affairs; and gradu- 


ate programs in East Asian Studies, Latin American Studies, Russian and 
East European Studies, Security Policy Studies, and Science, Technology, 
and Public Policy. Special programs in Soviet, Far Eastern, and East Euro- 
pean Studies are offered by the School's Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 


Objectives 

Five undergraduate programs of study—International Affairs, East Asian 
Studies, Middle Eastern Studies, Public Affairs, and Urban Affairs—are 
aimed at preparing the student to understand major contemporary issues in 
international affairs or in domestic public affairs. The programs are de- 
signed not to produce narrow professional specialists, but to foster a 
liberal education, interdisciplinary in nature and broader than a concen- 
tration in one of the conventional disciplines. In each program there is 
double effort: to develop a background as broad and as deep as possible 
in order to assist in the understanding and analysis of modern problems 
and to give instruction in some useful tools of analysis. The program in 
Chinese Language and Literature is closer to the traditional liberal arts 
pattern, emphasizing language and culture. 

The graduate programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts are more 
concentrated. The student is expected to develop a greater competence 
in an area or a discipline, building on the student's undergraduate program 
in preparation for professional employment in government, in international 
organizations, in business, or in private agencies concerned with public 
or international affairs. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning admission, registration, fees, and finances are 
stated on pages 20-33; other University regulations, on pages 45-53. 
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Attendance 


Students may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees 


due are paid. 
Students are held responsible for all the work of the courses in which 


registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor before 


provision is made to make up the work missed. 
A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the 


period of suspension. 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal after the end of the fifth week of classes (fall or spring 
semester) without academic penalty is permitted only in exceptional cases 
(see Withdrawal, page 48). 


Come 


The School offers programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
the fields of International Affairs, Chinese Language and Literature, East 
Asian Studies (China or Japan), Middle Eastern Studies, Public Affairs, 
and Urban Affairs. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of the International Affairs, Chinese Language 
and Literature, East Asian Studies, Public Affairs, or Urban Affairs cur- 
riculum in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 80-82), or 
the equivalent, is required. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


The following requirements apply to both the standard 120-semester-hour 
and the special 90-semester-hour programs. See page 177 for additional 
requirements for the 90-semester-hour program. 


Academic Work Load 


Normal academic work load for the full-time student is 15 semester hours. 
A student with a strong academic record may take up to 18 semester 
hours with the approval of the dean. 


Scholarship Requirements 


In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) 120 semester 
hours (or 90 semester hours if the student qualifies for the special 90- 
semester-hour program) of passing grades (courses in human kinetics and 
leisure studies cannot be included in the required hours); and (2) grades 
of A or B in four three-semester-hour courses in the major, to be taken in 
residence at George Washington University. The major includes the re- 
quired second-group courses (101-200) and courses taken in the group 
options. 
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DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


The name of every student who attains a 3.50 quality-point index* in 
course work is placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appear- 
ance on the list will be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a 
minimum of 12 semester hours and (2) part-time students registered for a 
minimum of 12 semester hours over a period of two consecutive semesters, 
which may include a summer term. 


ACADEMIC STANDING 


A student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in 
good standing. 

The rules below govern probation and suspension and are applicable 
as stated to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester hours 
or more) during the fall or spring semester or the three summer sessions. 
For students taking less than 12 semester hours in'any one semester or 
summer session, these rules are applied on the basis of 12 or more hours 
taken during two or more semesters or summer sessions. 


PROBATION 


Students who in one semester receive two grades of Ft in courses carrying 
three or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, are placed 
on probation. Those on probation who receive one grade of F in such a 
course will be continued on probation for a second semester. Those on pro- 
bation taking 12 or more semester hours whose grades are all C or better 
are removed from probation. 


SUSPENSION 


The following three cases constitute grounds for suspension: (1) three 
grades of Ft in courses carrying three or more semester hours of credit 
or the equivalent; (2) two grades of F when on probation; (3) one grade of 
F when in a second semester of probation. 

Students who are suspended for poor scholarship may apply for re- 
admission after the lapse of one fall or spring semester. To be considered 
for readmission, the student must pass prescribed tests and submit evi- 
dence to the Dean's Council of conduct during absence from the University 
which indicates that the student will profit from readmission. Students 
readmitted after suspension are on probation. Those who are still on pro- 
bation after completing 24 credit hours, will be suspended. A student 
suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 47. 


* See page 47 for explanation of the quality-point index. 

tIn determining whether a student is placed on probation or suspension, two grades of D are 
equated with one grade of F. Thus, for example, a student who receives one grade of F and 
two grades of D is placed on probation, and a student who receives two grades of F and two 
grades of D is suspended. 
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Removing an Incomplete— The grade of I must be removed no later than 
the last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester im- 
mediately following the semester or summer session in which the grade 
of I is assigned. An "Incomplete" that is not removed within this period 
is automatically changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating 
circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean, 
or the appropriate committee, for additional time in which to complete 
the work of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within the 
same period. The grade of I cannot be removed by reregistering for the 
course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


Residence 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major 
field, must be completed while registered in the School of Public and In- 
ternational Affairs, This requirement applies to students transferring 
within the University as well as to students transferring from other insti- 
tutions. Unless special permission is granted by the dean to pursue work 
elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be completed in the 
School of Public and International Affairs. 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfac- 


tory.may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign 
supplementary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the 
needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the 
regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed 
for failure to make up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction 
of the dean. 


Study Abroad 


Students wishing to study abroad must consult with their advisors and the 
dean, because arrangements must be made on an individual basis. Students 
should receive the dean's approval, in advance, for their plan of study 
abroad if they plan to have the credits earned abroad apply to the degree 
program in which they are registered. A catalogue or other description of 
the foreign institution or study program should be presented for considera- 
tion together with detailed descriptions of the courses to be taken. Students 
of international affairs are encouraged to travel and study abroad. 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A student in the School of Public and International Affairs who has a 
cumulative quality-point index of 2.5 or better may, with the approval of 
the advisor and the dean, take one course each semester and receive a 
grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass, which will be recorded on the student's 
transcript but will not be reflected in the cumulative grade average. 
A student must sign up for such an option at registration. Under no 
circumstances may a student change from pass/no pass status to graded 
status, or vice versa, after the end of registration. Courses in the 
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semester of enrollment in the University. Students in the School of 
Public and International Affairs may take no more than six courses in 
which the grade of P or NP is assigned, including those in which the 
grade of P or NP is normally > id those taken in any other college, 
School, or division of the University prior to transferring to the School 
of Public and International Affairs. 


Additional Requirements for the 90-Semester-Hour Program 


Exceptional students may, when registered as freshmen or sophomores 
in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, petition the dean of the School 
of Public and International Affairs for admission to a special 90-semester- 
hour degree program in the School of Public and International Affairs. 
Supporting evidence in the form of achievement test scores, College- 
Level Examination Placement (CLEP) scores, and grades earned at George 
Washington University or any other institution must be supplied. The dean, 
in consultation with the Dean's Council, will determine eligibility for ad- 
mission to the program, which takes place when the student enters the 
School of Public and International Affairs at the beginning of the junior 
year. 

The basic assumption of this program is that the student can waive at 
least 30 semester hours of freshman or introductory requirements. 

In addition to the general and curriculum requirements, students in the 
90-semester-hour program must fulfill the following requirements: 

1. The student must receive grades of A in 50 percent of the total course 
Work, and also in 50 percent of the courses required in the major. 

2. The student must take at least 60 semester hours in courses beyond 
the first-group level (numbered above 100). 

3. The 90 semester hours of credit must be earned in actual course 
Work, i.e., credit through advanced placement, special examinations, etc., 
may not be.counted in the 90 semester hours required for graduation. 

Students who qualify for admission to the 90-semester-hour program 
are encouraged to begin taking second-group courses (numbered 101-200) 
as soon as they are qualified to do so, and should seek to obtain a waiver 
of course prerequisites in those disciplines in which they have a strong 


background. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the faculty for graduation, candidates are required 
to complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work 


(see pages 80-82), a minimum of 60 semester hours during the junior and 
senior years, as set forth in one of the following curricula, 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


For information on earning credit by examination or waiving curriculum 
requirements, see Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, page 78. 
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Degree Programs 


Requirements for the six programs of study leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts are listed below. Students should consult the appropriate 
department in the Courses of Instruction section of this Bulletin for 


complete course descriptions. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The major in International Affairs enables the student to specialize in in- 
ternational politics, international economics, international communica- 
tions, or regional studies. 


Prerequisite—The International Affairs curriculum, pages 80-81. 

Requirements for the Major—(1) Econ 181-82; (2) six semester hours of а 
third year of foreign language (may be literature courses taught in the lan- 
guage); (3) three semester hours selected from Geog 2, 127, 132, 133, 134, 135, 
145, 146, 154, or 161; (4) Hist 182 and one course selected from Hist 136, 150, OF 
157; (5) PSc 140 and 142 or 144; (6) 15 semester hours from one of the group 
options listed below: 

Group I. International politics—courses concerned with theory and prac- 
tice in international affairs, forces shaping the world scene, and American 
foreign policy, selected from Geog 127, 133, 134, 139, 146 (if not elected 

to satisfy the major requirement); Hist 137, 139—40, 149; PSc 105-8, 107, 

108, 130, 131, 146, 149, 161, 178, 182, 191, 192 (PSc 142 or 144 may be 

elected if not taken to satisfy the major requirement). 

Group П. International economics—courses concerned with the world 

economy and American policy and practice in international trade and fi- 

nance, selected from BAd 171, 173; Econ 101, 102, 104, 121, 122, 134, 147, 

151; Geog 125, 127, 133, 134, 135; Stat 111, 112. 

Group III. International communications—courses concerned with the 

study of international information programs, public opinion, psycho- 

logical warfare, cultural relations and public relations, selected from 

Anth 150, 153, 157, 161, 162; Geog 108, 125; Jour 145, 146; Jour/PSc 128; 

PSc 120, 129, 146; Psyc 115, 151, 158. 

Group IV. Regional study—a concentration in one of the following areas: 

(1) Africa—courses selected from Anth 178; Hist 116; PSc 180, 181, 

182; (2) Europe—courses selected from Econ 147; Hist 128-29, 131-32, 141- 

42, 147, 149, 151—52, 158; PSc 105—6, 130, 131, 161; (3) Far East—courses 

selected from Anth 173, 175; Chin 163-64, 181, 182; Econ 169; Geog 164, 

260; Hist 137, 187, 188, 195-96; PSc 105, 170, 173; (4) Latin America— 

courses selected from Anth 170, 172, 185; Econ 185; Geog 161; Hist 162, 

163-64, 165; PSc 183, 184; interdisciplinary seminar 287 (PSc 285) offered 

by six departments participating in the Latin American Studies program; 

(5) Middle East—courses selected from Anth 177; Geog 154; Hist 158, 

193, 194; PSc 177, 178, 179, 180; Rel 161; or (6) Soviet Union and Eastern 

Europe—courses selected from Econ 133, 134; Geog 265; Hist 137, 143, 

145, 146, 188; PSc 108, 131 or 165, 168; Slav 161—82, 165, 166. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Prerequisite—A minimum of 60 semester hours in Columbian College (see 
page 80) or the equivalent from another accredited institution. 

Requirements for the Major—Chin 11-12, 109-10, and 163-64; plus 12 addi- 
tional semester hours of second-group Chinese literature courses. The student 
is required to pass a major examination at the end of the senior year. The co- 
ordinated field of knowledge upon which the student will be examined includes 
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ап active command of modern Chinese language and a general knowledge of 
Chinese literature and culture. A proseminar (Chin 199-200) assists the student 
in preparation for the major examination. 

Students in the Chinese language and literature program may study abroad 
in the junior year. 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES (China or Japan) 


The major in East Asian Studies is designed to introduce the student to a 
non-Western culture and to provide an understanding of the history, poli- 
tics, and economy of modern China or Japan. The major is interdepart- 
mental and is recommended for students who wish a comprehensive study 
9f one of the world's major civilizations and for those who contemplate 
graduate study in Chinese, Japanese, or Far Eastern affairs. 

A junior year abroad is available in this program of study for those 
interested in China. Students should contact the chairman of the Depart- 
ment of East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


Prerequisite—The East Asian Studies curriculum, pages 80-81, including Chin 
5-6 or Japn 3-4. 

Requirements for the Major—(1) Chin 11 (China focus) or minimum of three 
additional hours of Japanese (Japan focus), and Chin 163 or 164; (2) Econ 169 
(China focus) or 170 (Japan focus); (3) three semester hours selected from Geog 
2, 127, 132, 133, 134, 146, 154, 164, or 268; (4) nine hours selected from Hist 137, 


87, 188, 189, 195, 196 (either Hist 187 or 196, but not both, may be selected); se- 

lection covering both pre-modern and modern periods encouraged; (5) PSc 170 or 
173; (6) nine semester hours of course work in economics, history, or political 
Science not related to China or Japan, to be selected in consultation with and 
approved by the advisor; six semester hours in research and writing seminar 
related to China or Japan and taken in discipline of concentration. 


MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES 


The major in Middle Eastern Studies introduces the student to this region 
through interdepartmental studies. 


Prerequisite—The Middle Eastern Studies curriculum, pages 80-81. 

Requirements for the Major—(1) six semester hours of a third year of a 
modern foreign language; (2) three hours of either religion, art, philosophy, or 
literature of the Middle East; (3) three semester hours selected from Geog 125, 
127, 132, 145, 146, or 154; (4) six semester hours selected from Hist 107, 108, 
109, 110, 158, 193, or 194; (5) six semester hours selected from PSc 177, 178, 179, 
Or 180; (6) six semester hours selected from Econ 136, 181, or 1 (7) nine 
semester hours of course work in economics, history, or political science 
not related to the Middle East, to be selected in consultation with and 
approved by the advisor; (8) six semester hours of research and writing seminar 
elated to the Middle East and taken in the discipline of concentration. 


UBLIC AFFAIRS 
he major in Public Affairs deals with domestic government and policy. 


Prerequisite—The Public Affairs curriculum, page 81. 
Requirements for the Major—(1) Econ 101, 161, 162; (2) Hist 133, 134, 171-72, 
175-76; (3) PSc 114 or 115, 116 or 117, 119; (4) 12 semester hours from one of the 


group options listed below: 
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Group I. Economics—courses selected from Econ 102, 104, 121, 122, 123, 
136, 142, 159, 165, 181-82; Geog 2. 

Group II. Politics—courses selected from PSc 106, 110, 111, 112, 116 (if 
not taken as a major requirement), 117, 118, 120, 122, 124, 130, 146. 
Group III. Urban affairs—courses selected from AmCv 177 or AmCv/Hist 
186; Econ 157; Geog 124, 140, 141, 142; PSc 111, 112; Soc 126; U&RP 153, 
154. 


URBAN AFFAIRS 


The Urban Affairs program is designed for undergraduates interested in 
urban-related occupations, in furthering their knowledge about theories and 
findings related to urban life, or in acquiring the tools that will help them 
to effectively apply themselves to the task of devising solutions to the 
problems that cities and their residents face. The program consists of 4 
focused set of courses that introduces the student to the problems and 
issues of urban America from the perspectives of various social sciencé 
disciplines. 

The central focus of the program is on urban public policy—the various 
forces that shape it, and its adequacy relative to current and anticipated 
needs. Within the overall framework, students can specialize in either 
the political and social, economic and financial, design, or research method- 
ological aspects of urban studies. In the senior year each student serves an 
internship in an urban-related agency or research organization and also 
attends a weekly seminar restricted to urban affairs majors. Each student 
is encouraged to work closely with the urban affairs advisor to develop 
a program tailored to personal interests and goals. 


Prerequisite—The Urban Affairs curriculum, page 81. 

Requirements for the Major—(1) Urban Affairs core courses: Econ 157; Geog 
140; Hist 186; PSc 101, 111, 112; and one course chosen from among Stat 51, 
53, or 111. (2) Special Urban Affairs fields: each student will be required to take 
four courses from within one of the following four fields of specialization, and 
two courses from each of the others. Field A. (Urban Research Methods): Geog 
104, 106; Stat 51, 53, or 111; Stat 105, 107, 112, 119, 123. Field B. (Political and 
Social Urban Analysis): PSc 104, 111, 124; Soc 126, 128; PAd 125. Field C. 
(Urban Economics and Financial Analysis): Econ 101, 121, 136, 161, 162, 165; BAd 
132. Field D. (Urban Design and Spatial Analysis): AmCv 177; Geog 124, 141, 
142, 143; U&RP 153, 154. (3) Senior Internship and Seminar: PSc 188 and 193— 
the grade of P (Pass) or NP (No Pass) will be given for PSc 188. A student may 
elect to fulfill the internship requirement in a paid position in lieu of registering 
for PSc 188; however, the student must substitute six semester hours of elective 


course work. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


The School offers degree programs leading to the Master of Arts in the 
fields of East Asian Studies, International Affairs, Latin American Studies, 
Middle Eastern Studies, Public Affairs, Russian and East European Studies, 
Security Policy Studies, and Science, Technology, and Public Policy. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Application forms are available from the Office of Graduate Admissions, 
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School of Public and International Affairs, George Washington University, 

ashington, D.C. 20052. 

A bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university, with a B 
iverage or better, or the equivalent, in the relevant undergraduate major, 
8 normally required. If there is evidence of special promise, such as high 

raduate Record Examination scores, an applicant whose academic record 

lls short of B will be given serious consideration. Scores on the General 
st of the Graduate Record Examination as well as letters of recommen- 
lation are required. 
In International Affairs—The applicant's undergraduate program should 
nclude background courses corresponding to the interdepartmental under- 
graduate major in international affairs at this University or some other 
elevant social science program. In the case of major deficiencies in the 
Осіа] sciences or international relations, additional course work may be 
Pecified beyond the minimum requirements for the master's degree. The 
tudent's particular responsibilities will be indicated in the letter of ad- 
ission to the program and in the course of subsequent consultation with 
n assigned faculty advisor. 
In East Asian Studies—An undergraduate major in a pertinent field is 
equired. For the concentration in Chinese language and literature, the 
ndergraduate program should include 24 semester hours of Chinese 
anguage study. 
In Latin American Studies—The applicant's undergraduate program 
ould include background courses corresponding to an undergraduate 
ajor in Latin American Studies at this University or equivalent. Majors 

other fields may be considered for admission provided that under- 
raduate course work includes Spanish or Portuguese and sufficient course 
ork in one of the following six areas: anthropology, economics, geog- 
aphy and regional science, Hispanic literature, history, and political 
ience. 

In Middle Eastern Studies—The applicant's undergraduate program 

ould include background courses corresponding to an undergraduate 

ajor in Middle Eastern Studies at this University or equivalent. 

In Public Affairs—An undergraduate major in public affairs, economics, 
istory, or political science, depending upon the field of specialization in 
le master's program, is required. Students entering the program are as- 

med to have had some college-level course work in American govern- 
ent and politics, American history, and economic theory. To the extent 

at a student lacks such a background, the student must, in consultation 
ith an advisor, undertake the appropriate remedial course work, including 
me courses which may be taken for graduate credit. 

In Russian and East European Studies—An undergraduate major in a 
rtinent field is required. The undergraduate program should include 
e following courses, or equivalent: Hist 145, 146; PSc 131 or 168; Slav 1—2 

d 3-4, or 5—6. 

In Science, Technology, and Public Policy—Undergraduate majors in a 

cial, life, or physical science, or in engineering are eligible for admission, 
though those lacking adequate preparation in relevant social sciences, 
irticularly economics, may be required to take additional courses; such 
quirements will be indicated in the letter of admission to the program. 
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In Security Policy Studies—An undergraduate background similar to that 
specified above for International Affairs would be appropriate. Working 
experience in the military or national security fields might compensate in 
part for inadequate academic preparation. A background in economics OF 
quantitative analysis skills would also be helpful. 


Readmission 


A graduate student who has not been continuously enrolled, or on ар- 
proved leave of absence or inactive status, must file an application for re- 
admission the semester before planning to return to school. Applications 
for readmission are reviewed by the dean and the Committee on Admission. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


There are two options available in all programs leading to the Master 
of Arts degree except Security Policy Studies, in which only the nonthesis 
option is available, and East Asian Studies (with a concentration in Chinese 
language and literature), in which only the thesis option is available. One 
option requires a minimum of 24 semester hours of approved graduate 
work plus the successful completion of a thesis; the student must register 
for six semester hours of Thesis Research (299-300). The second option 
requires a minimum of 36 semester hours of graduate course work an 
does not include a thesis. The course work for both options is taken in 
preparation for the Master's Comprehensive Examination. 

Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts are required to submit an 
advisor-approved “Program of Studies" (comprehensive fields, supporting 
course work, tool requirement, etc.) to the office of the dean by the end 
of the first semester in residence. 

Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty after the student 
has completed the required course work and an acceptable thesis (if one 
is elected), has satisfied the foreign language or tool requirement, and has 
passed the Master's Comprehensive Examination. 

Under special circumstances second-group courses (numbered 101-200) 
may be counted toward the master's degree when registration for graduate 
credit has been approved at the beginning of the course by the curriculum 
advisor, the instructor and the dean. The student who takes an under- 
graduate course for graduate credit is expected, by arrangement with the 
instructor, to do work at the graduate level in addition to the regular 
work of the course. Normally, no more than six semester hours of second- 
group courses may be taken for graduate credit in the 30-semester-hour 
program, and no more than nine semester hours may be taken for graduate 
credit in the 36-semester-hour program. (The one exception to this rule 
is the case of students who select one or more fields in history; they may 
take nine hours of second-group courses in the 30-hour program and 
12 in the 36-hour program.) No work counted toward a bachelor's degree 
may also be counted toward a master's degree. 

АП master's degree candidates must complete degree requirements with- 
in five years of their admission to the program. A student who is unable 
temporarily to continue the program of studies may request a leave of 
absence not to exceed one year. Extensions beyond the five-year period 
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may be granted in exceptional circumstances, but the student will be re- 
quired to register and pay for six credit hours of Readings and Research 
each semester. 

No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruc- 
tion, except for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the 
permission of the curriculum advisor and the dean. No more than six 
semester hours of graduate credit may be transferred from other ac- 
credited institutions or another division of the University, and these may 
be accepted only under limited conditions of time, grades, and relevance 
to the student's program. 


Tool Requirements 


In most programs of study a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts 
must demonstrate a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate lan- 
guage department) of at least one modern foreign language, to be approved 
by the dean. A master's degree candidate whose native language is not 
English may not select the native language to meet the tool requirement; 
the candidate may select English to fulfill the requirement with the 
approval of the advisor and the dean. The examination, which will test 
high-level reading and writing proficiency, is administered by the English 
for International Students program. 

Candidates in the fields of Public Affairs, Security Policy Studies, and 
Science, Technology, and Public Policy may substitute statistics for a for- 
eign language. This requirement may be met by demonstration of pro- 
ficiency (i.e., grades of B or better) at the level of Stat 105, 112, 183, or 197. 

Candidates in International Affairs may petition the dean to substitute 
Statistics for a foreign language. The primary basis for approving such 
petitions will be the relevance of the statistical skills to the student's thesis 
research. 

The language or tool examination should normally be taken before the 
student has completed the first 15 hours of work; it must be taken before 
the comprehensive examination. No student may take the language or tool 
examination more than three times. 

Courses taken to fulfill the tool requirement are not counted in the 
Semester-hour requirement for a master's degree, nor may they be taken 
on a Pass/No Pass basis. 


Master's Comprehensive Examination 


In addition to any course examinations, the candidate must pass a written 
Master's Comprehensive Examination. Examinations are scheduled twice 
а year (usually in November and April), and should be taken during the last 
semester of course registration or shortly after the completion of the pre- 
Scribed course work. If there is a lapse of time between completion of 
course work and the examination, the student must be enrolled con- 
tinuously during this period. The candidate must consult with the 
advisor, well in advance, as to the date of the examination and the defini- 
tion of the subject-matter fields which this examination is to cover. It 
should be understood, however, that course work constitutes only partial 
preparation for the Master's Comprehensive Examination. Each student 
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is also expected to pursue a program of additional reading in each of the 
selected fields, in accordance with the advice of the faculty member 
responsible for instruction in that field. An oral examination on the thesis 
or major report may also be required. 


Scholarship Requirements 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, 
Fail; CR, Credit; 1, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; 
and Z, Failure, Unauthorized Withdrawal. 

An average of B or better is required for the master's degree. The grade 
of C is not considered as failing but must be counterbalanced by a grade 
of A in a graduate course of equal status. 

A master's candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present 
cause for consideration by the Dean's Council as to why the student should 
be allowed to continue in the program of studies. 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete) or 
the symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol 1 
indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor 
for the student's failure to complete the required work of the course. 
Except for thesis research courses, an "Incomplete" cannot be made up 
after the lapse of one calendar year. An "Incomplete" which is not re- 
moved by the end of one calendar year remains as a grade of I on the 
student's record. An "Incomplete" cannot be removed by reregistering for 
the course. No student will be permitted to register for courses or take the 
Comprehensive Examinations if there are more than two "Incompletes" 
outstanding on the record. 

A student who fails to meet the established deadlines for completion of 
course work or other elements of the program (e.g., comprehensive exami- 
nations) and is granted an extension may be required by the Dean and the 
Dean's Council to register for three credit hours of graduate Reading an 
Research for each semester that the work is delinquent. 


The Thesis 


The thesis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit 
effective integration with the course work. A student will not be permitted 
to register for Thesis Research (299-300) until the thesis subject has been 
formally submitted to the Dean's Office. The subject must be approved by 
the student's advisor and the member of the Faculty under whom the 
thesis is to be written. The thesis in its final form must have the approval 
of the thesis director and one other reader, and two copies must be pre- 
sented to the dean by the student no later than the date announced in 
the Calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form 
and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Dean's Office. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the period 
of registration, to the advice and direction of the thesis director and the 
other reader. In case a thesis is unfinished, the student must maintain 
continuous enrollment, and is allowed one calendar year to complete it. 
If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional calendar 
year, the student must register for the enire six hours of thesis again and 
pay tuition as for a repeated course. 
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Degree Programs 


Specific requirements for each of the eight degree programs leading to the 
Master of Arts are listed below. For prerequisites, see Admission Re- 
quirements, above. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The interdisciplinary program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in 
the field of International Affairs provides the student with a wide choice of 
lields within three broad areas of study: general, supplemental or special, 
and regional. Graduate courses in anthropology, business administration, 
economics, geography and regional science, history, political science, 
Psychology and sociology relate to these fields, which are listed below: 

General Fields of Study—International politics, comparative govern- 
ment and politics, modern political theory (including socialist and com- 
Munist theory) and international economics. 

Supplementary or Special Fields—International law; international or- 
Banization and administration; international economic development; inter- 
Rational and comparative aspects of communism; U.S. diplomatic history; 

:S. foreign policy; science, technology, and public policy; 20th century 
British defense and foreign policy; and U.S. national security policy. 

Regional Fields—Modern history, or government and politics, or eco- 
потіс history and problems of one of the following: Western Europe, East- 
егп Europe, the Soviet Union, Latin America, the Middle East, Africa, South 
and Southeast Asia, Japan, and China. Within each geographical area there 
are normally three fields of study available. 

Each degree candidate must select at least one general field. The fields 
Should also represent at least two disciplines. Beyond these limits, the 
Student is free to select any of the fields indicated above as long as they 
Comprise a coherent program. Courses should be chosen with a view to 
their relevance to the selected fields. Candidates will be examined on their 
Selected fields of study in the Master's Comprehensive Examination. 

Candidates who elect to write a thesis must choose three of the listed 
fields and take, in addition to the thesis, a minimum of 24 semester hours of 
Sraduate course work in at least two departments, with no more than 15 

Ours in any one department. 

Candidates electing a program without a thesis must choose four fields 
апа may take no more than 21 of their required 36 semester hours in one 
department. They must also include in their program at least two re- 
Search seminars (six semester hours) requiring the preparation of sub- 
Stantial research papers. 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


The Master of Arts in the field of East Asian Studies is an interdisciplinary 
Program which includes course work from at least four of the following 
isciplines: Chinese language and literature, economics, geography, history, 
ànd political science. 
The degree program consists of 30 semester hours of course work, includ- 
ing six hours of thesis research, or 36 semester hours of course work 
Without a thesis. Candidates electing the 36-semester-hour option must 
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prepare a substantial research paper in a two-semester readings/research 
course. All candidates must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination 
in one major and one or two mir fields. To fulfill the tool requirement 
candidates must demonstrate proficiency in either Chinese or Japanese 
language; with the permission of the dean, another East Asian language 
may be substituted. (As preparation for this requirement, a special Chinese 
language course will be available to students in the program.) 

Only the 30-semester-hour thesis option is available to students selecting 
a concentration in Chinese language and literature. That program includes 
12 semester hours of Chinese language and literature, six hours of history: 
six hours of electives selected in consultation with the advisor, and six 
hours of thesis research. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Latin 
American Studies is designed to provide the student with an appropriate 
area background in three or four of the following fields: anthropology: 
economics, geography and regional science, Hispanic literature, history, 
and political science. 

All degree candidates must complete 12 semester hours of graduate 
work, including the interdisciplinary seminar (287), in a major field selected 
from those listed above, and six semester hours in each of two minor 
fields selected from those listed above. Students who elect not to write 8 
thesis, must take six semester hours in a third minor field selected from 
those listed above, or from the fields of urban and regional planning; 
economic development; population studies; international business; science; 
technology, and public policy; tourism development and travel administra- 
tion; and women's studies. The student must further complete an ad- 
ditional six semester hours in any of the major or minor fields selected. 
The tool requirement must be satisfied by demonstration of proficiency 
in Spanish or Portuguese, or in English if the student's native language is 
Spanish or Portuguese. The Master's Comprehensive Examination wi 
cover all the student's selected fields. 


MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES 


The interdisciplinary program leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
in the field of Middle Eastern Studies offers the student an appropriate 
area background in three or four of the following fields: domestic politics, 
international relations, history, economics, geography and regional science, 
anthropology, religion, philosophy, art, and literature. One approve 
field from the international affairs curriculum may also be included. 
The degree program consists of 30 semester hours of course work in- 
cluding six hours of thesis research, or 36 semester hours of course work 
without a thesis (the latter option requires preparation of a substantial 
research paper in a two-semester readings/research course). In the 30-hou | 
program, students select one major and two minor fields; in the 36-hour 
program, students chose one major and three minor fields. Written Mas- 
ter's Comprehensive Examinations in these fields will be required of all 
candidates at the completion of the degree program. All students must f 
meet the prescribed basic preparation of three credit hours in Middle East- | 
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ern international relations, domestic politics, and modern history, and 
must satisfactorily complete the interdisciplinary seminar offered by this 
program. To fulfill the tool requirement, candidates must demonstrate read- 
ing knowledge proficiency in an approved modern Middle Eastern language. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Public 
Affairs allows the student to specialize in either domestic economics or 
domestic politics. The student may select courses in consultation with an 
advisor to emphasize either political science, economics, or American 
history, provided (1) that no more than 15 hours of courses are elected 
in one department under the 24-hour program with a thesis, or (2) that no 
more than 21 hours are elected in one department under the 36-hour pro- 
gram without a thesis. Course work may include economics (public finance, 
monetary theory and policy, labor economics, industrial organization, 
natural resources and environmental economics, regional and urban eco- 
потісѕ, economic policy); history (U.S. political history, U.S. economic 
history, recent U.S. history); political science (domestic politics and gov- 
ernment, Congress and the presidency, U.S. constitutional law and politics, 
State and urban politics, political science research methods, and science, 
technology, and public policy). 


RUSSIAN ST EUROPEAN STUDIES 


This degree program is designed to give the student a broad grasp of 
Russian and East European affairs on an interdisciplinary basis, with 
emphasis on the period since 1917. The program provides an opportunity 
for students to gain knowledge of special areas of interest from among 
the following: Soviet internal and external affairs (required field of study), 
Soviet and Eastern European economics, ideology and thought, Russian 
literature and culture, Soviet military policy and strategy, 19th-century 
Russian histo comparative and international aspects of communism, 
Eastern European history, Eastern European government and politics, and 
advanced Soviet government, politics and foreign policy. A concentration 
in Russian literature and culture is available in this program. 

The degree program consists of 30 semester hours including 6 hours of 
thesis research, or 36 semester hours of course work without the thesis. 
All students must take 6 to 9 hours in the interdisciplinary field covering 
Soviet internal and external affairs. In the 30-hour program, students select 
two other fields and must include one course in Eastern European history 
ог politics; in the 36-hour program, students select three other fields and 
must include one field in Eastern European history or politics. All candidates 
Will be required to take Master's Comprehensive Examinations in these 
fields. Before the Comprehensive Examinations can be taken, Russian 
language proficiency must be demonstrated in a reading comprehensive 
examination. All students must have the required background preparation 
of at least 9 credit hours in Russian history and Soviet government and 
politics, and 12 credit hours in Russian language study. 

Students in the concentration in Russian literature and culture may take 
either the thesis or non-thesis option. They must take the required field in 
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Soviet internal and external affairs in addition to the selected fields in 
literature and culture. The approved fields include 19th-century Russian 
literature, Soviet literature, and Russian culture. 


SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of science, 
technology, and public policy is flexible and is carefully planned and con- 
ducted in consultation with an advisor. All degree candidates are required 
to take 12 semester hours in the core field of science, technology, and 
public policy, which includes course work both in science policy and Їй 
policy analysis. A second field must be chosen from one currently offered 
in the international affairs or public affairs programs of the School. Stu- 
dents who elect to write a thesis must select one additional field, and those 
who elect not to write a thesis must select two additional fields. The third 
and fourth fields may also be chosen from those currently offered in 
international affairs or public affairs, or may be interdisciplinary, develope 
in consultation with the advisor and focusing on a particular policy issue 
or area. Such a special field must be approved by the student's advisor an 
the dean. 


SECURITY POLICY STUDIES 


The 36-hour, four-field program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in 


the field of security policy studies is explicitly policy-oriented, and pro- 
fessional in the sense of attempting to prepare students for policy-oriente 
positions in the defense/national security field. A student's degree program 
will be carefully planned with an advisor. All degree candidates are Te- 
quired to take 12 semester hours in the core field of defense policy 
analysis. In addition, students should have a minimum competence in 
economics equivalent to Econ 217-18. At least one field should be selecte 
from among the following: international security policy; military history 
history of strategic thought; Soviet military policy and strategy; science, 
technology, and public policy; and advanced quantitative analysis. The 
remaining two fields are to be selected from any of the above, or from 
any other field offered in the School's various programs. The tool require- 
ment must be satisfied by demonstration of proficiency in statistics or а 
foreign language. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Combined Master of Arts and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


The School of Public and International Affairs cooperates with the Na- 
tional Law Center in offering a program leading to the combined degrees 
of Master of Arts and Juris Doctor. A student must be accepted for ad- 
mission by both the School of Public and International Affairs and the 
National Law Center. Applications should be made separately, but at 
the same time. Both the School and the Center should be notified that 
the student is interested in the combined program. The student will be 
admitted to the School of Public and International Affairs for the academic 
year following the first year of study at the National Law Center, since 
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the National Law Center stipulates that the first year of course work for 
the Juris Doctor degree must be taken as a unit. 

The Master of Arts degree program normally consists of the 30-semester- 
hour program which includes a thesis. The student selects a major offered 
by the School and fulfills all of the requirements for the Master of Arts 
degree as well as fulfilling the requirements for the Juris Doctor degree. 
Up to six semester hours of credit for course work completed as part of 
the Juris Doctor curriculum and related to the student's degree program 
may be approved for transfer toward the Master of Arts degree. (Some 
of the course work required for the Master of Arts degree program 
may be applicable toward the Juris Doctor degree requirements.) Students 
Will be registered in both the School of Public and International Affairs 
and the National Law Center and must maintain this concurrent registra- 
tion until all degree requirements have been completed. All work for this 
Combined degree program must be completed in five years, unless an 
extension of time is granted by the dean. 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies provides a program of specialized 
graduate study and research within the School of Public and International 
Affairs. Courses of the Institute are drawn from a variety of academic 
areas and thus provide an interdisciplinary approach to the study of the 
Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and East Asia, and of the Communist move- 
ment within and among the countries of these areas. Faculty members 
conduct seminars and reading courses in the disciplines of economics, 
geography, history, language and literature, law, political science, and 
psychology. Research work is integrated with the teaching program. 

Students who are preparing for the degree of Master of Arts in the fields 
of East Asian studies, international affairs, and Russian and East European 
studies in the School of Public and International Affairs, or for the degree 
of Master of Arts in the fields of economics, history, or political science 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, with specialization in Sino- 
Soviet studies, may take course work from the Institute's offerings. 

Doctoral candidates in the field of political science will take their 
Sino-Soviet work in the form of appropriate subfields of the major 
and minor fields. Doctoral candidates in the field of history are expected 
to take at least two of the four fields for the degree in the history of the 
countries of their specialization. All work leading to the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy is under the general supervision of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences and consultative committees designated 
by that School which direct the work of each graduate student upon 
admission to degree candidacy. A faculty member of the Institute will 
Serve as advisor to the candidate. The candidate's committee will be 
formed from members of the selected disciplinary department. A can- 
didate for such a degree should assume that the committee will require 
the substitution of a reading examination in Chinese or Russian for one 
of the two Western languages normally required for the degree. 
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DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 
AND SUMMER SESSIONS 


Dean W.F.E. Long 
Associate Deans A.C. Jensen, S.R. Paratore 
Assistant Deans G.E. Jones, B.J. Moreland, J.H. Pappalardo, A.O. Smith 


INTRODUCTION 


The Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions provides 
continuing education programs for adult learners by administering the 
off-campus offerings of the colleges and schools of the University, at both 
the undergraduate and graduate levels. Also offered are courses, seminars; 
and workshops for those seeking personal enrichment or the updating and 
upgrading of professional credentials. Special programs of study аге de- 
veloped in respor to specific needs of the government and business 
community. The Division includes centers for research on policy issues 
in the telecommunications industry and international communications, 
center designed to improve the flow of science communications informa- 
tion, and the George Washington University television station. 

The staff of instruction for Division programs includes members of the 
full-time faculty of the University and academically qualified part-time 
lecturers from the professional muni 

The Division works closely with education directors, public school 
officials, and personnel administrators in government, business, and in- 
dustry to develop courses of study for mature students. In cooperation 
with sponsoring groups from government and business, the Division offers 
courses at off-campus centers in the District of Columbia and suburban 
Maryland and Northern Virginia. The Division also offers, through its 
Tidewater Center, graduate degree programs in various disciplines at 
locations in the Hampton, Norfolk, and Virginia Beach areas. A wide 
range of seminars and workshops is available to organizations and in- 
dividuals from the professional community. 

Any organization interested in having the Division organize and conduct 
a course or a comprehensive educational program should contact the 
Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions. 

The academic standards of the University are maintained in off-campus 
credit courses. The Division of Continuing Education and Summer Ses- 
sions is accredited by its regional accrediting agency, the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. All programs offered 
through the University's off-campus programs and administered by this 
Division are approved through the procedure authorized by the Board 
of Trustees and the Charter granted by the Congress of the United 
States. Degrees are granted through the faculties of the degree-granting 
Schools and colleges of the University. Credit earned through off-campus 
study conforms to academic standards throughout the University. All 
Division off-campus offerings in Maryland are approved by the Maryland 
State Board for Higher Education; those in Virginia are approved by the 
Commonwealth of Virginia Council of Higher Education. 
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Except as outlined below, all general University regulations apply to 
Students in the Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions. 
In addition, Division students are subject to all special requirements of 
the school through which they are taking courses. 


ADMISSION AS A DEGREE CANDIDATE 
IN OFF-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 


Students wishing to be admitted as candidates for one of the off-campus 
undergraduate or graduate degree programs of George Washington Uni- 
Versity may obtain application forms from the Division of Continuing 
Education and Summer Sessions, one of the University's off-campus 
Tepresentatives, or the education officer of their agencies or installations. 

Mature students who do not meet University undergraduate admission 
requirements (see Admissions) тау be considered for degree candidacy 
after the satisfactory completion of at least 15 semester hours of course 
Work with a grade-point average of 2.00 or better. This must include 
Courses in English composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11) and 9 semester hours 
ОЁ course work in at least two of the following areas: humanities (litera- 
ture, philosophy, foreign language), social sciences (anthropology, econom- 
les, geography, history, political science, psychology, sociology), and 
natural and mathematical sciences. 


NONDEGREE STUDENTS 


Off-campus credit courses may be taken by nondegree students who 
meet the prerequisites prescribed by the department concerned. Formal 
University admission is not required for registration. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
DROPPING AN OFF-CAMPUS COURSE 


А student may drop a course without academic penalty during the first 
third of the semester (first through third class meetings in the School of 
Government and Business Administration; first through fourth class meet- 
ings in all other schools) by completing an Off-Campus Change Slip that 

as been signed by the instructor and submitting it to the appropriate Uni- 
Versity representative. Withdrawal from a course without academic penalty 
after this period requires approval of a written request accompanied by the 
Completed change slip and submission to the appropriate dean. 

A student must follow these procedures in order to drop any course. 
Notifying the instructor of the intention to drop a course does not consti- 
tute an official withdrawal. The instructor indicates on the change slip 
Whether the student is passing. The effective date of withdrawal and de- 
Cisions regarding refunds are determined by the appropriate dean. Failure 
to follow the proper procedure results in the recording of a failing grade 
and, regardless of the time of discontinuance, does not relieve the student 
of financial responsibility for the entire course. 

Off-Campus Change Slips may be obtained from the instructor, installa- 
lion education office, or the Division of Continuing Education and Summer 
Sessions. 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers the following degree pro- 
grams off campus: 

Associate in Arts in General Studies 

Associate in Science in Cartographic Science 

Associate in Science in Geodesy 

Bachelor of General Studies 

Bachelor of Science in Cartographic Science 

Bachelor of Science in Geode 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences* offers the following degree 
programs о mpus: 
Master of Arts or Master of Science 
Fields and Concentrations: administrative sciences, crime in come 
merce, criminal justice, environmental science, legislative affairs, 
telecommunications policy 
Master of Forensic Sciences 


The School of Engineering and Applied Sciencet offers the following | 
degree programs off campus: 
Master of Engineering Administration 
Master of Science 
Major Fields: communications, computer science, information man- 
agement, operations research, systems analysis and management 
Professional Degrees (Engineer and Applied Scientist) 


The School of Education and Human Developmentt offers the following 
degree programs off campus: 
Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development 
Major Fields: human services, special education: complementary 
teacher program 
Master of Arts in Education and Human Development 
Major Fields: adult education, classroom teaching, early childhood 
special education, higher education, human resource development, 
supervision and human relations, vocational/special education 
Education Specialist 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OFF-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 


| 


Through Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education and Summer Sessions offers associate's and bache- 
lor’s degree programs in General Studies, Cartographic Science, and 
Geodesy. Further information about these programs, which are described 
below, is available from the Division or from Columbian College. 


* For program information, see the field concerned ler Courses of Instruction. 
+ See the School of Engineering and Applied Scier 
+ For program information, see the section of this Bulletin on the School of Education and 


Human Development. 
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Requirements for the Associate's Degrees 
RESIDENCE 


The last 15 semester hours must be completed in residence as a candidate 
for the associate's degrees. A portion of the academic work taken to 
qualify for degree candidacy may be accepted in partial satisfaction of the 
residence requirement, if the courses are approved as part of the student's 
degree program. 


Requirements for the Bachelor's Degrees 
RESIDENCE 


А minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the area of 
Concentration, must be completed in residence as a candidate for the 
degree sought. Unless special permission is granted by the appropriate 
dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior year must be com- 
Pleted in residence. This requirement applies to students transferring 
Within the University as well as to students transferring from other in- 
Stitutions. The 15 hours taken in order to be considered for degree can- 
didacy may be counted in residence. For regulations governing military 
Students who are transferred when they are within six semester hours of 
per degrees, see the Servicemember's Opportunity College Agreement 
elow. 


Associate in Arts in General Studies 
Academic Advisor Debra Bearman 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements set by Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences, the degree of Associate in Arts in General 
Studies is conferred. Students who plan to continue working toward an 
Off-campus bachelor's degree offered by Columbian College must apply 
to the Division's Office of Student Services upon completion of the 
requirements for the degree of Associate in Arts in General Studies. Forms 
for this purpose are available from the Dívision office. 

After completing the degree requirements, students may wish to trans- 
fer to an on-campus degree program within the University, or they may 
Wish to transfer to another institution. However, modifications in admis- 
sion, advanced standing, and curriculum requirements permitted in the 
Associate in Arts in General Studies degree program may not be accepted 
in transfer. Therefore, while registered for this degree, students should 
meet the requirements of the college, school, or university to which they 
may wish to transfer. 


Scholarship—The system of grading is described on page 46. For 
regulations concerning probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 
71-72 


CURRICULUM 


The satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours of college work in the 
following curriculum is required. Students who plan to pursue a bache- 
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lor's degree are advised to plan their program so that they will have 
satisfied prerequisites toward a bachelor's degree of their choice. 


Semester 


Composition: Engl 9 or 10, 11 
Communication: Cm'Tr 1, 11, 111, or 
Humanities: 
{ ; Engl 43-44, 45—46, 51—52, 71-72; Mus 3, 
4; Phil 50; Rel 9, 10, 59, 60 
Math/Science: Three courses selected from t following: BiSc 3-4, 
11-12; Chem 3-4, 5—6; Geol 1-2, 3, 4; Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 
1, 41, 42, 51, 52; Ocea 103-4; Phys 1, 2, 9-10; Stat 
51, 53, 101-2, 129 


Social Sciences: 


lowing: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; 


Elective: 


Bachelor of General Studies 
Academic Advisor Debra Bearman 


The Bachelor of General Studies curriculum aims to provide the adult 
part-time student with the opportunity to obtain a broad education. For 
that reason the course work required in the first and second years is 
distributed among communications (written and oral), the humanities, 
natural and mathematical sciences, and the social sciences. In choosing 
the third- and fourth-year course work required in departments related 
to their concentration, students should obtain counseling through the 
faculty advisor. 

Students planning to work toward master's degrees are advised to plan 
their bachelor's programs so that they will meet the prerequisite re-| 
quirements of the school or college of their choice. Students planning | 
to enter graduate programs which require a reading knowledge of à 
foreign language are advised to include two years of a foreign language 
in their bachelor's program. 

Scholarship—To qualify for graduation, 120 hours of course work must 
be passed and an index achieved of 2.00 based on courses graded on а | 
four-point scale. At least 60 hours of course work, including the general | 
course requirements, must be taken outside the major department or | 
program. 

Students must also achieve no lower than the grade of C in required 
courses in the selected area of concentration. A D in a required course 
will satisfy a curricular requirement in the area of concentration and may 
count toward the total 120 hours, but it shall not count toward the mini- 
mum number of hours required in the area of concentration. 

The system of grading is described on page 46. For regulations con- 
cerning probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 71-72. 
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FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 


Semester 


Composition: 
Communication: CmTr 1, 11, 111, or 12 
*Humanities: Twelve semester hours selected from the following: 
Art 31-32, 71-72; Engl 43—44, 45—46, 51—52, 71-72; two 
years of one foreign language; Mus 3 and 4; Phil 50; 
Rel 9 and 10, 59, 60; Slav 91—92 
Math/Science: Six ıt semester hours selected from the follow- 
ing: BiSc 3-4, 11-12; Chem 3-4, 5-6; Geol 1-2, or 3 
and 4; Ocea 103-4; Phys 1, 2, 5, 6, or 9-10 
Six to eight semester hours selected from the follow- 
ing: Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31, 41, 42, 51, 52; Stat 51, 53, 
101-2, 129 
Social Sciences: Twelve semester hours selected from two of the fol- 
lowing combinations: AmCv Anth 1-2; Econ 
1-2; Geog 1, 2; Hist 39-40, 
and 8; Soc 1, 2 
Electives: (depending on science option) 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 


Concentrations are offered in economics, history, mathematics, political 
Science, psychology, and sociology. Concentration requirements are to be 
Selected in consultation with the academic advisor. Students selecting eco- 
nomics, history, mathematics, or political science are required to complete 
24 semester hours of 100-level courses in their area of concentration, and 
18 semester hours of courses, selected in consultation with the faculty 
advisor, in two or more related departments. 

Students selecting psychology or sociology are required to complete 18 
semester hours of 100-level courses in their area of concentration, and 
24 semester hours of courses, selected in consultation with the faculty 
advisor, in two or more related departments. The remaining 18 credit 
hours required for graduation may be in elective courses. 


Associate in Science in Cartographic Science 
Associate in Science in Geodesy 

Bachelor of Science in Cartographic Science 
Bachelor of Science in Geodesy 


Director and Faculty Advisor Arthur Viterito 


The course work in these two- and four-year curricula is offered both on 
and off campus. However, the cartography and geodesy courses are given 
primarily at selected off-campus locations. Students whose native language 
is not English must present a minimum TOEFL score of 525 to be con- 
sidered for admission. 


oa 


* Students who plan to continue study for advanced degrees are urged to fulfill the two-year 
language option. 
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GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


The associate's degree programs require satisfactory completion of 60 
semester hours; the bachelor's decree programs, 120 semester hours. 
АП candidates for the Bachelor of Science degrees in Cartographic 
Science and in Geodesy will pursue a general arts and sciences cur- 
riculum until they begin work in their major field; they must complete 
the two general course requirements listed below. Candidates for the 
associate's degrees must complete the Ei jish requirement (#1 below). 
Except for the general course requirements, all curriculum requirements 
are established by the major field program. 

The two general requirements are the following: 

1. Each student must, during the freshman year, demonstrate adequate 
achievement in the field of English composition, either by examination 
or by taking English 9 or 10, and English 11 or 12. This requirement may 
not be postponed; it applies to the associate's and bachelor's degrees. 

2. Each student in the bachelor's degree programs must at some point 
in the college career undertake a meaningful initiation into the three 
divisions of knowledge: humanities, natural and mathematical Sciences, 
and social sciences. each major field will represent one of these 
three areas, the requirement must be fulfilled by taking no less than six 
semester hours in each of the other two areas (see pages 75-76). 


Servicemember's Opportunity College 


George Washington University has been designated a Servicemember's 
Opportunity College (SOC). SOC provides opportunities for active duty 
servicemen and women to pursue educational program goals through 
courses offered on base. In support of the concept, George Washington 
University, while still maintaining its academic standards, assumes the 
responsibilities of meeting the educational needs of an individual serving 
in the Armed Forces. Individuals who apply for admission as candidates 
for either associate's or bachelor's degrees from George Washington 
University's Columbian College of Arts and Sciences may, at their re- 
quest, be designated as SOC students. Such students will be assured of 
à degree completion program through use of the agreement that follows. 


AGREEMENT 


George Washington University, a Servicemember's Opportunity College, 
agrees to the following: 

I. Upon admission to Associate in Arts in General Studies or Bachelor 
of General Studies degree candida: ‚ the student may take the required 
course work either on or off campus. R 'gardless of where taken, courses 
of study taken while a degree candidate may be applied toward the 
degree sought, as a requirement or an approved elective. Although the 
grade of D is not acceptable for transfer, it may be used to satisfy a 
curriculum requirement. It may not, however, be counted toward the 
total number of semester hours required for the degree, and it should 
not be repeated. Courses will be taken from George Washington Uni- 
versity unless the servicemember is transferred to a location not served 
by this University. In the case of transfer and in consideration of the 
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Student's future assignment, arrangements will be made between the 
Student and the counselor assigned by the Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation and Summer Sessions to ensure that the courses taken elsewhere 
satisfy the George Washington University program. 

II. Academic credit may be obtained by any one or a combination of 
the following: 

A. Registration as an on- or off-campus, full- or part-time student at 
this University. 

B. Advanced standing for academic studies taken at other accredited 
institutions when such studies meet the requirements for the degree, or 


by examination. 
Within the maximum of 42 hours of credit allowed for advanced stand- 


ing toward the Associate in Arts in General Studies degree, a maximum 
of 30 hours may be obtained by any one or combination of the methods 
below. Within the maximum of 90 hours of credit allowed for advanced 
Standing toward the Bachelor of General Studies degree, a maximum of 
60 hours may be obtained by any one or combination of the methods 


below. 


1. College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) Subje Examinations— 


22-23. Maximum credit allowed for associate's degree is 30 


See pages 
imum allowed for bachelor's degree is 60 semester 


Semester hours; 
hours. 

College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) General Examinations— 
See pages 22-23. Maximum credit allowed is 21 semester hours. 

3. Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Special Departmental Ex- 
aminations—see page 78. Maximum credit allowed for associate's degree 
is 30 semester hours; maximum allowed for bachelor's degree is 60 
semester hours. 

4. Service Schools—A maximum of 30 (or a maximum of 12 if the 
courses are "professional") semester hours may be obtained on the basis 
of service schools satisfactorily completed, as evaluated in accordance 
with the “Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experience in the 
Armed Forces," issued by the Committee on Accreditation of Service 
Experience. Ordinarily such subjects are counted as electives. No credit 
will be allowed for military experience as such. 

5. Correspondence Cour -A maximum of 15 semester hours may be 
earned through the successful completion of correspondence courses of 
college level which are offered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute or a 
regionally accredited college or university. 

III. The minimum requirement for the Associate in Arts in General 
Studies degree is 60 semester hours; the minimum requirement for the 
Bachelor of General Studies degree is 120 semester hours. A minimum of 
15 semester hours for the associate's degree and a minimum of 30 hours for 
the bachelor's degree must be completed at George Washington University, 
but may be completed at any point in the student's program of study. At 
least 12 semester hours in the selected area of concentration must be 
taken at this University. 

IV. The Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions will 
handle and coordinate administrative matters and be the point of contact 
with the college granting the degree. The provisions as stated in the 
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ion of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions Off-Campus 
ule of Classes will apply in all cases not specifically mentioned in 
this agreement. 

V. Tuition and fees will be as stipulated in the Division of Continuing 
Education and Summer Sessions Off-Campus Schedule of Classes 
year-to-year basis. 

VI. Students accepted under this program are subject to the proba- 
tion and suspension regulations of the University and are required to 
maintain scholastic standards. 

VII. In addition to trained counselors, University representatives are 
assigned to each installation to assist in the counseling functio 


DIVISION PROGRAMS à 


The Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions a ministers 
the activities of the Center for Continuing Education in Washington, the 
English for International Students Program, the Office of University Stu- 
dents, the Summer Sessions Office, the Center for Telecommunications 
Studies, the GWU television station, the International Communication In- 
stitute, and Science Communication Studies. 


CENTER FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION IN WASHINGTON (CCEW) 


The Center provides a broad s ectrum of services focusing on innovative, 
° 


nontraditional, career-oriented education. mong CCEW programs are 
noncredit, graduate-level career certificate programs to prepare the legal 
assistant, publication specialist, landscape designer, fund raising admin- 
istrator, administrativ manager, association executive, information 
tems specialist, and Washington representative. Other programs are de- 
signed to prepare the certified employee benefit specialist and certified 
financial planner. Credit courses and test review courses (for CLEP, FSE, 
GMAT, GRE, LSAT, MAT, and MCAT) are offered as well. 

Workshops and short-term courses provide individuals opportunities to 
be informed on the innovations in their fields. Courses focus on advances 
in computer technology and train participants to increase personal effec- 
tiveness, improve managerial expertise, reinforce leadership ability, iden- 
tify practical decision-making skills, broaden understanding of 
and concepts, and develop understanding of financial, political, and social 
strategies. 

The Center is the site of the Universi ys Continuing Education for 
Women (CEW) program, which has provided counseling and educational 
services to women in transition since 1964. More than 16,500 participants 
have benefited from CEW programs, which currently include group and 
individual counseling services that are ac edited by the International 
Association of Counseling Services, Inc. ZW also offers a series of 
special-interest courses focusing on issues confronting women; a one-year 
certificate program to train child care specialists; and three undergraduate 
certificate programs that combine academic credit courses with skill de- 
velopment workshops for supervisory specialists, communication special- 
ists, and social service specialists. Men as well as women may register 
for these programs. 
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For a complete listing of services, courses, and programs, see the CCEW 
Schedule of Classes. 


ENGLISH FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


This comprehensive program in English as a foreign language is de- 
signed to serve members of Washington's international community who 
wish to improve their command of English through an intensive or semi- 
intensive study program. Courses offered at various levels of proficiency, 
covering both oral and written communication, are scheduled in 14-week 
sessions during the fall and spring semesters and in two 10-week sessions 
during the summer. Students entering the program take a battery of tests 
to determine their levels of proficiency for placement in English and 
academic programs. Registration for the tests is held in advance of 
course registration at the Office of English for International Students, 
Academic Center, 801 22nd St, N.W., Suite T604, Washington, D.C. 
20052. A $15 testing fee is charged each student. Persons writing from 
outside the United States and needing a student visa will be considered 
for an 1-20 certificate of eligibility for student visa validation. Those 
interested in applying for a degree program should see the section en- 
titled "Students from Foreign Institutions" for additional information. 


OFFICE OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


The Office of University Students (OUS) makes on-campus credit courses 
available to those who are not currently degree candidates at this 
University. Such students, often employed in government or industry, 
may be taking courses to enhance their career potential or as a matter 
of personal interest. They may be candidates for higher degrees in other 
institutions, sent here for special work as part of a graduate program. 
They may be undergraduates matriculated elsewhere, taking courses for 
transfer to their own institution. 

All courses except those restricted to medical and law students and 
those in the Departments of Accounting, Business Administration, and 
Management Science are open to nondegree students, provided they have 
sufficient preparation as determined by the academic departments. Students 
wishing to take engineering and applied science courses should consult 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science Bullet 

Registration in a given course may be denied OUS students when 
space is needed for degree candidates. OUS students are not eligible 
to register for thesis or dissertation research. OUS requires a minimum 

ation of three semester hours per semester or session, except in 
Special circumstances. 


Entrance Requirements* 


An academic background appropriate for the program of studies con- 
templated is required. In addition, the applicant who has previously at- 
tended this or another college or university must be in good standing at 
that institution. An applicant who has been suspended from any educa- 


* For admission requirements for etudents from foreign institutions, seo pages 25-20. 
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tional institution for poor scholarship will not be considered for admission 
for one calendar year after the effective date of the suspension. An appli- 
cant who has been denied admission elsewhere within this University 
may be considered for admission through OUS upon recommendation 
of the appropriate d« partment and school or college. 
Applications for admission through OUS for a fall or spring semester 
ıe Friday 
before the first дау of registration (s: ıe Calendar, pages 5-7). Applica- 
tions for admission for the summer sho е submitted at least two work- 
ing days prior to registration da In both ca however, applicants are 
urged to apply earlier, There is no application fee 


must be received in the Office of Admissions no later than tl 


Regulations 


Regulations concerning admission, registration, fees, anc inances are stated 


on pages 20-33; other University regulations. on Pages 45-53. 
Prospective and registered students are urged to acquaint themselves 
with the regulations conc erning attendance (see page 46) and withdrawal 
(see page 48), 
The following specifically apply to all students registered through OUS: 


2_ 


Last day to add a class for credit —end of nd week of classes. 

Last day to drop a class for credit or to withdraw from the University— 
end of the seventh week of classes. 

Equivalent amounts of time apply to the summer sessions. 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


For OUS students, the normal academic work load during the regular aca- 
demic year is not more than 10 semester hours for a student employed 
more than 20 hours per week and not more than 18 semester hours for a 
full-time student. During the summer a student may take a maximum of 
two courses during any one session. Exceptions to these limits must be 
approved by the dean. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of OUS 
may be dismissed from the University. A statement of scholarship require- 
ments is available in the office of the dean. 

All grades received in OUS remain on the record; scholarship require- 
ments are based on the total record. 

Grades—See page 46. There is no limitation on the number of courses 
that may be taken on a pass/no pass basis in OUS: however there may be 
a limit on the number that can be transferred to fulfill degree requirements. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of 1 (Incomplete) and W (Authorized 

Withdrawal) may be as igned are described on page 47. 
Removing an Incomplete— The instructor normally sets a period within 
which the uncompleted work must be made up. An Incomplete that is not 
within this period remains as a grade of I on the student's record. 
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CHANGE IN PROGRAM OF STUDI 


A student may not 
thange status to 


may be made 


r trar ] ; ll be considered only 
atter the completion of at least one semester її JS or upon request 
from the coll school to which the student is seeking admission. 

Students wi to transfer to degree candidacy must meet the con- 

` the coll I | i y are applying. It is the 

bility of the student to consult the relevant degree granting college 

school concerning all conditions to be met and the amount of work 
transferable. 


COLLEGE PROGRAM FOR SECO " SCHOOL STUDENTS 


yt Secondary School 

h school students 

college students. 

| oll in a wide variety 

of summer cours: ior to tl juni senior year. Those residing in 
the Washington metropolitan ат ау enroll in fall or spring semester 
courses that supplement their junior- and s r-year high school programs. 

The College Program offers diversified cultural, social, d rec tional 
experiences during the summer. Opportunities for observation, study, and 
recreation are limited only by the student's time, energ d imagination. 

During the summer program, students from outside the Washington area 
mi reside in an on-campus, Unive y residence hall. Local residents 
may choose t stay in on-campus ho › during the summer: housing is 
not available for part-time, commuting students who are ing college 
course work con ently with their high school program during the fall 
and spring semesters. 

Scholarships—Summer program students with outstanding academic 
records and excellent standardized test scores will be considered uniformly 
for full-tuition scholarships. Tuition awards are also available to superior 

nrolled during fall and oa dai ra Because the awards 
are Ma ise ed on academic 
application is 1 — for consi 1 Coordi- 
nator may request updated test scores an r high sc ranscripts. The 
amounts awarded cover tuition only and cannot be nd to housing, 
meals, or fees. 

For further information and an application, please write the College 
Program for Secondary School Students, Office of Admissions, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 2 


SUMMER SESSI S OFFICE 

Courses are offered during the summer by all degree-granting divisions of 
the University: Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 
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the National Law Center, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, 
the School of Education and Human Development, the School of Govern- 
ment and Business Administration, and the School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs. During the summer the University also offers special 
programs that are not available during the regular academic year. Courses 
are offered during both day and evening hours. 

Students who are enrolled at the University for the spring semester 
may register for the following Summer Sessions without special applica- 
tion. All others must apply for admission or readmission. No application 
fee is charged nondegree students. Those who wish degree status may 
seek admission from the appropriate college or school within the Uni- 
versity. Those who do not wish to work toward a degree at the University 
may apply through the Office of Univ y Students and are subject 
to its entrance requirements and regulations stated above. 

For a complete statement concerning summer term work, see the Sum- 
mer Sessions Schedule of Classes. 


CENTER FOR TELECOMMUNICATIONS STUDIES 


The Center for Telecommunications Studies is a multidisciplinary unit 
with primary functions involving research, reference/referral, and con- 
ferences and workshops. The Center defines telecommunications to in- 
clude transmission of information over distances by various electronic 
technologies, including public and commercial broadcasting, cable TV, 
the national switched common carrier network and local loops, micro- 
wave, communications satellite carriers, teletext-videotex, consumer audio 
and video services and products, electronic mail, mobile communications 
service of all kinds, and the communications (data) interface. Within this 
broad subject area, the Center provides general support for the University's 
several graduate programs in telecommunications, acting as a central point 
of contact for faculty, the government policy community, and corporate 


planners in communications. 
The Center is located in Building H, 2000 G Street, N.W. 


GW TELEVISION 


State-of-the-art production and broadcasting capabilities are available 
on campus through the GWU television station. Operating from studios 
located in the Academic Center, 801 22nd Street, N.W., the instructional 
television system airs live and/or videotaped broadcasts on up to four 
ITFS channels. Initial goals of GW Television are to extend educational 
opportunities off campus to meet broad or specialized community needs; 
to provide University faculty with the opportunity to create original edu- 
cational materials for the increased benefit of students; and to provide 
the community with convenient facilities for various production services. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION INSTITUTE 


The International Communication Institute produces independent studies 
on a broad range of interrelated issues in international communication. 
Areas of concentration are those international issues in which the rapid 
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and increasingly more integrated advances in telecommunications and 
computerization affect, and are affected by, the way governments com- 
municate with each other and with domestic and foreign publics to gain 
support for their respective positions and policies, establish national and 
international policies and structures to regulate and manage the interna- 
tional flow of communications, and promote and shape the development of 
these new communication possibilities on a global scale. 

The Institute's studies strive to be relevant to the experience and per- 
ceptions not only of government officials involved in these issues but 
also of corporate executives and business analysts, media and academic 
Specialists and commentators, interest groups, and interested publics 
Whose collective interaction will set the agenda and eventually define the 


acceptable range of options for public policy. 


SCIENCE COMMUNICATION STUDIES 


The mission of Science Communication Studies (SCS) is to improve the 
flow of information from those who generate the information to those who 
use it. SCS is actively engaged in ence communications research and 
information technology. It educates, trains, and informs via conferences, 
telecommunications, audio- and videotape, film, publications, and other 
media. The broad areas in which SCS is currently active include education 
and practical training, research, and information services. 

SCS uses the tools of today—ranging from conventional literature 
searches to telecommunications processes—to collect, organize, and an- 
alyze information. Research programs generate new information and new 

s, and systems are developed for subject control and access to 
technical literature in the social and physical sciences. Library and in- 
formation services are provided. 


NONCREDIT COURSES AND PROGRAMS 


In addition to the noncredit offerings of the Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation in Washington, the University also sponsors the noncredit con- 
tinuing education activities of the School of Government and Business 
Administration, the School of Engineering and Applied Science (through 
its Continuing Engineering Education Program), and the School of Educa- 
tion and Human Development (through its Center for Research and 
Services). 


Ф 


DIVISION ОЕ EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS 


Director R.S. French 
Assistant Directors P. Aron, H.B. Wagner 


The Division of Experimental Programs has as its function the support 
of curricular experimentation and development throughout the University. 
This curricular development program has three objectives: (1) cooperation 
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among the academic divisions of the University in the development 
and sponsorship of new courses and programs; (2) experimentation with 


new ways of teaching and learning; and (3) a more direct relationship 
between campus and off-campus resourc and interests. In pursuit of 
these objectives the Division awards fa ulty fellowships for interdiscipli- 
for interdisciplinary edu- 


пагу research, sponsors student-facultv societi: 
! on educational issues. 


cation, and regularly organizes regional conf rent 

Under the auspices of the Di on of Experimental Programs, students, 
faculty, and administrators throughout the University are involved in the 
planning, teaching, and evaluatin › of experimental courses and degree pro- 
grams. Many curricular experiments which receive financial support 
through the Division of Experimental Programs are sponsored by other 
academic units of the Univer the 700 Series of Cou in Gen- 
eral and Interdisciplinary Studies. 

The Division administers the Service-Learning Program which integrates 
off-campus, pre-professional work placements with classroom seminars. 
Students in the program are placed in community groups, research organi- 
zations, or governmental agencies. Assignments are arranged by means of 
a formal agreement among the student, the program, and the off-campus 
placement. Instructors in the seminars are members of the faculty in one 
of the professional schools of the University. The Division also sponsors 
residential courses in which students enrolled in the same class live to- 
gether in designated areas of University housing. 

The Division of Experimental Programs is charged with mobilizing aca- 
demic resources throughout the Ui ersity that can appropriately address 
needs in the Washington metropolitan community. Selected students re- 
ceive stipends for services to residents and work with community or- 
ganizations or city agencies. 

The Division administers the Center for Washington Area Studies, 
which coordinates Washington-related research and teaching conducted 
by numerous academic departments and programs throughout the Uni- 
versity. Through the Center the Division supports an annual conference 
on local history, publishes a monograph series (GW Washington Studie 
and sponsors each academic year the Banneker Visiting Professor of 
Washington Studies. 


ASSOCIATES 


Mary A. Baily, Faculty Associate for Health Policy Studies 

William H. Becker, Faculty Associate for Business Studies 

James Deakin, Faculty A ate for Political Communications Studies 
Howard F. Gillette, Faculty Associate for Washington Area Studies 
Gail J. Povar, Faculty Associate for Humanities and Medicine 

Colin M. Turnbull, Faculty Associate for Community Studies 


STEERING COMMITTEE 


Harold Frederick Bright, Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs, 
Chairman 
Lawrence Thompson Bowles, Dean of the Medical Center, for Academic 


Affairs 
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Carl James Lange, Professor of Psychology; Vice President for Adminis- 
tration and Research 

Norma Maine Loeser, Professor of Business Administration; Dean of the 
School of Government and Business Administration 

John Mortimer Logsdon, Professor of Public Affairs and Political Science 

Ralph Clarke Nash, Professor of Law 

Judith Ann Abrams Plotz, Associate Professor of English 

Henry Solomon, Professor of Economics; Dean of the Graduate School of 


Arts and Sciences 


Ф 


POLICY STUDIES AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Projects L.H. Mayo 


The Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Projects is responsible 
to the President of the Univ г for developing an interdisciplinary 
capability for analyzing national policy issues. There is involvement with 
the Consortium universities and with foundations, federal agencies, in- 
dustry, and other organizations which interact with the governmental 


process. 
The office serves the University as a locus for discussion and as an 


advisory resour on interdepartmental and interdisciplinary research 
related to the analysis of public policies, and on curricula pertaining to 
broad social or environmental problems 

The University has sustained an institutional commitment, in terms 
of faculty recruitment and program emphasis, to issue-oriented policy 
analysis as a major focus of teaching and research activities. The result 
of many years of development is a significant, institutional capability 
for comprehensive analysis of complex poli issues. Major programs 
oriented to public policy and governmental functions, which come within 
the ambit of this office, are described below. 


PROGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Director L.H. Mayo 
Executive / ciate Pamela B. Smith 


The Program's primary objective is the continuing development of a 
University-wide policy research capability related to problems stemming 
from the impact of technological change on the processes, values, and 
institutions of society. The Program provides a neutral forum for considera- 
tion of these policy issues—whether in a retrospective, current, or pro- 
Spective context—and provides an advisory and research resource for 
policy makers in the public and private sectors. 

The Program's primary components are: 

1. The Technology Assessment Group—The Program has been closely 
involved with the evolution of the concept of Technology Assessment 
(TA), which has become federally institutionalized in the Congressional 
Office of Technology Assessment. Much of the early work of the Program 
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consisted of theoretical, methodological, institutional, and historical 
studies. Since 1973, howe rer, the TA Group has carried out studies in a 
variety of subject areas including transportation, energy, community de- 
velopment, environmental noise, communications, and governmental struc- 
ture and process, under contracts or grants from most of the major federal 


agencies. 

2. The Graduate Program in Science, Technology, and Public Policy— 
This Master's degree program—co-sponsored by the Program of Policy 
Studies and the School of Public and International Affairs (SPIA)—combines 
graduate training in science policy analysis with major research under- 
takings. The program is the largest degree-granting science policy pro- 
gram in the United States. Admissions information is contained in the 
SPIA section of this Bulletin. 

The Program of Policy Studies normally has between 10 and 15 profes- 
sionals and many students working on several projects, most of which 
are problem-oriented and interdisciplinary in nature. Members of the 
faculty, graduate students, members of governmental agencies, and special 
consultants are regularly involved in our studies. To date the Program 
has performed upwards of 100 policy studies and has published over 200 
reports, monographs, books, and special papers which have been distrib- 
uted to professionals and institutions throughout the world. Funding for the 
Program's activities has come from a variety of sources: the University; 
federal agencies, including DOA, DOE, EPA, HHS, HUD, NASA, Com- 
merce, OTA, and N and private foundations, including the Ford Foun- 
dation, General Service Foundation, German Marshall Fund, and the 
Markle Foundation. 


Professional Associates 


Director Louis H. Mayo, Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Proj- 
ects; Professor of Law 

James M. Brown, Senior Staff Scientist: Professor of Law 

Thomas Dietz, Research Associate (Sociology/Environmental Policy) 

Peter R. Huessy, Research Associate (Policy Analysis and International 
Affairs) 

Charles V. Kidd, Senior Staff Scientist (Public Affairs) 

Samuel Robert Lichter, Assistant Professor of Political Science 

John M. Logsdon, Research Scientist; Director, Graduate Program in 
Science, Technology, and Public Policy; Professor of Public Affairs and 
Political Science 

Joseph Mintzes, Consultant (International Affairs) 

Henry R. Nau, Graduate Program in Science, Technology, and Public Policy; 
Associate Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 

Herman Pollack, Research Professor of International Affairs (Political 
Science) 

Michael J. Robinson, Scientist (Political Science/Media Analysis) 

Claire B. Rubin, Research Associate (Natural Hazards Emergency Manage- 
ment) 

Robert W. Rycroft, Deputy Director, Graduate Program in Science, Tech- 
nology, and Public Policy; Assistant Professor of Public Affairs and 
Political Science 
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J. Eleonora Sabadell, Senior Staff Scientist (Natural Resources Policy) 
Charles L. Trozzo, Senior Staff Scientist (Economics) 
Anne C. Webb, Research Associate (Policy Analysis and International 


Affairs] 


NATIONAL HEALTH POLICY FORUM 
Director Judith Miller Jones 


The National Health Policy Forum assists professional staff members 
employed by the executive and legislative branches of the federal govern- 
ment to gain a better understanding of health delivery practices and re- 
lated current public policy issues. Its purpose is to facilitate commu- 
nication between Washington health policy makers and experts in the 
field who represent the academic community, labor, industry, the health 
professions, and consumer groups. Exposure to problems and issues 
facing the entire country is gained primarily through sequenced evening 
discussions or workshops and, where appropriate, site visits. Although 
attendance is primarily limited to Congressional aides and top-level health 
staff from the many government agencies involved in health, George Wash- 
ington University students and faculty can be accommodated on a space- 
available basis. 


* 


SPONSORED RESEARCH 


Vice President for Administration and Research С.]. Lange 


These special programs were established for the specific purpose of con- 
sidering, in an academic atmosphere, problems proposed by the individual 
projects or submitted by the sponsoring agency. Cooperation between these 
programs and the various departments of instruction is as close as the 
nature and needs of the programs and departments will permit. 


CENTER FOR SOCIAL POLICY STUDIES 


Director Sar Levitan 


The Center for Social Policy Studies is devoted to the evaluation of 
federally-supported manpower, antipoverty and related programs. The 
Center is financed by a grant from the Ford Foundation and offers, in con- 
junction with the Department of Economics, graduate courses in labor 


economics and social policy. 
EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) 
CLEARINGHOUSE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


Director Jonathan Fife 


The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) Clearinghouse 
on Higher Education, established in the fall of 1968, is supported by the 
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National Institute of Education. The Clearinghouse is responsible for the 
acquisition, evaluation, abstracting, indexing and dissemination of research 
reports and other documents dealing with problems and issues in higher 
education, prepares state-of-the-art and review papers related to higher 
education and responds to individual inquiries concerned with higher edu- 


cation. 


INSTITUTE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 
Director W.H. Marlow 


The Institute for Management Science and Engineering provides a multi- 
disciplinary environment for innovative graduate teaching and substantial 
opportunities for research activities and public service under diversified 
sources of external support. Through its Program in Logistics, the Institute 
performs research leading to the development of a science in logistics 
featuring principles and methodology for resource allocation problems in 
civil affairs and national defense efforts. 


NATURAL RESOURCES POLICY CENTER 


Director Mary Holman 


The Natural Resources Policy Center was established in September, 1965, 
to sponsor faculty and student research in the area of natural resources and 


environmental quality; to develop and undertake activities that promote 
undergraduate and graduate education; and to train employees of public 
Tesource agencies. The program of the Center focuses particularly on 
increasing the contribution of the social sciences to the solution of con- 
temporary problems relating to the management and development of natu- 
ral resources. The Natural Resources Policy Center, which provides a focus 
on natural resource and environmental quality problems and issues, is 
an integral part of the Department of Economics in both the design of its 
research program and its courses. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH GROUP 


Director Ira Cisin 
Associate Director Philip W. Wirtz 


The Social Research Group conducts surveys and experiments with con- 
centration on basic research underlying an approach to the solution of 
social problems. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The following pages contain listings and descriptions of courses offered by 
the departments of instruction and special interdepartmental programs. The 
Courses as here listed are subject to change. The University reserves the 
right to withdraw any course announced or to change the course fees 
shown herein. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 


Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Evening 
and daytime sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the 
same staff of instructors and carry the same amount of credit. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


First-group courses—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for 
students in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the 
advisor and the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In 
Certain instances, they may be taken by graduate students to make up 
undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisites to advanced courses, but 
they may not be taken for graduate credit. 

Second-group courses—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned 
for students in the junior and senior years. Except for accounting courses, 
they may be taken for graduate credit only upon the approval of the Dean 
and the instructor at the time of registration. Such approval is granted 
only with the provision that students must complete additional work to 
receive graduate credit. Accounting courses numbered 101-200 may not 
be taken for graduate credit. 

Third-group courses—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Government and Business 
Administration, and courses numbered 201 to 400 in the School of Edu- 
cation and Human Development, are planned primarily for graduate stu- 
dents. They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to qualified 
Seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. Qualified seniors in 
the School of Government and Business Administration registering for these 
Courses must have a 3.00 average, the prior approval of the department 
chairman who is responsible for the graduate course, and the prior approval 
of the dean. Non-degree students who have not completed a bachelor's 
degree may not enroll in graduate courses offered by the School of Govern- 
ment and Business Administration. 

Fourth-group. courses—Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students, but they are 
Primarily for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the 
School of Government and Business Administration are limited to doctoral 
students. In the School of Education and Human Development fourth-group 
Courses, numbered 401 to 500, are limited to graduate students with mas- 
ter's degrees from accredited institutions. 

Fifth-group courses—Courses numbered 701 and 721 represent an on- 
going program of curriculum innovation at GW. The 701 number is used to 
designate experimental courses taught by individual faculty members. The 
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721 number designates innovative interdepartmental courses. Courses 
numbered in the 770s are taught by scholars who hold appointments as 
University Professors. The 700 numbers do not indicate the level of diffi- 
culty. Courses in this series range from freshman-level offerings to classes 
designed for seniors and graduate students. Ut ess the course description 
in the Schedule of Classes indicates that there are prerequisites or that 
an interview with the instructor is required prior to registration, 700 
courses are open to all interested students, subject to their advisor's ap- 


proval and the rules of the respective colleges. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 
The following abbreviations are used for course designations: 


Acct Accounting Gern  Gerontology 
AdSc Administrative Sciences HGS Health Care Sciences 
AmCv American Civilization HSA Health Services 
Anat Anatomy Administration 
Anes Anesthesiology Hist History 
Anth Anthropology HKLS Human Kinetics 
ApSc Applied Science and Leisure Studies 
Art Art Hmn Humanities 
ArTh Art Therapy Idis Interdisciplinary Courses 
Bioc Biochemistry Ital Italian 
BiSc Biological Sciences Japn Japanese 
BAd Business Administration Jour Journalism 
Cartography Kor Korean 
Chemistry Law Law 
Child Health and Development LEnf Law Enforcement 
Chinese Library 
gineering Management Science 
Mathematics 
Communication and Theatre Mechanical Engineering 
Computer Medicine I Medical and Public Affairs 
Computer Science Medicine 
Dermatology i Microbiology 
Economics Museum Studies 
Education Music 
Education Policy urological Surgery 
Electrical Engineering Neurology 
Engineering Administration Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Engineering Science Oceanography 
English Operations Research 
English as a Foreign Language Ophthalmology 
Environmental and Resource Orthopaedic Surgery 
Policy Pathology 
Environmental Health Pharmacology 
Environmental Studies Philosophy 
Forensic Sciences Physics 
French Physiology 
Genetics Political Communications 
Geodesy Political Science 
Geography and Regional Science Portuguese 
Geology i Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Germanic Languages and Sciences 
Literatures Psychology 


PAd 
PPol 
RSci 
Rad 
Rel 
SLP 
Slav 


Soc 
Span 


Public Administration 
Public Policy 

Radiological Sciences 
Radiology 

Religion 

Service Learning Program 
Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

Sociology 

Spanish 


ACCOUNTING 


Speech and Hearing 
Statistics/Computer and 
Information Systems 
Surgery 
Telecommunications Policy 
Travel and Tourism 
University 

Urban and Regional Plan- 
ning 

Urology 


SpEd Special Education Women's Studies 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory comple- 
tion of a course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the title 
of the course. Thus, a year course giving three semester hours of credit 
each semester is marked (3-3), and a semester course giving three semester 
hours of credit is marked (3). A semester hour may be defined as one 50- 
minute period of class work or one laboratory period a week for one 
Semester. 


TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS 


Following most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing the 
Semester (fall or spring) for which the course is scheduled. The term 
"academic year" is used only with two-semester courses, and indicates that 
the first half of the course is to be offered in the fall semester and the 
Second half in the spring semester. Not all offerings for the summer ses- 
sions are listed in this Bulletin. Students should consult the Summer Ses- 
Sions Schedule of Classes for additional summer offerings. A Schedule of 
Classes is published each fall and spring semester to provide information 
concerning the time of course offerings. 


Mastro (Chairman), F.C. Kurtz, C.M. Paik, 
M.G. Gallagher, J. Hilmy 
Professorial Lecturers F.W. Segel, S.M. Farag 
Associate Professorial Lecturer P. Ben Ezra 
Assistant Professors F.J. Rooney, D.R. Sheldon, W.F. Thomas 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers H.S. Jones, K.E. Smith, D.T. Williamson 


The School of Government and Business Administration offers programs 
of study in accountancy leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy, 
Master of Accountancy, and Doctor of Business Administration. 

Accounting courses numbered below the 200 level may not be taken for 
graduate credit. Accounting courses numbered 200 and above may not be taken 
for undergraduate credit. 


First Group 


51-52 Introductory Accounting (3-3) Kurtz 
Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses and 
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reports; the accounting measurement and communications of signifi- 
cant economic and financial data. Prerequisite: sophomore status. 
Acct 51 is prerequisite to Acct 52. Students who have received credit 
for a similar financial ac ounting course cannot receive credit for 
Acct 51. (Acct 51 and 52—fall and spring) 


Second Group 
101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) Sheldon 


121 


141 


151 


152 


161 


162 


171 


Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, responsibility account- 
ing, standard costs, cost structures for control and decision making, 
relevant costs, cost concepts and variance analyses. Prerequisite: 
Acct 51-52 and junior status. Students who have received credit for 
Acct 193 cannot receive credit for Acct 101. (Spring) 

Financial Statement Analysis (3) Hilmy 
Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidance 
of management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequisite: 
Acct 51-52. (Fall and spring) 

Intermediate Accounting (3) Mastro 
In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory; acquisition 
of assets and services, income and equity accounting, preparation 
and analysis of financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 51-52 and 
junior status. (Fall) 

Accounting Theory (3) Hilmy 
Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading pro- 
fessional and accounting research associations, major contributions 
to accounting literature. Prerequisite: Acct 121 and senior status. 
(Spring) 

Governmental Accounting (3) Lewis 
Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for governmental 
and institutional entities. Prerequisite: Acct 51-52. 

Business Law for Accountants I (3) Rooney 
An introduction to business law concepts for the professional ac- 
countant. Contracts, bailments, commercial paper, secured transac- 
tions, property, agency, etc., with concern for professional accounting 
certification; the interrelationship of accounting standards, taxation 
concepts, and auditing standards with business law, and the legal 
liabil and ethical standards of professional accountants. Pre- 
requisite: Acct 51-52 and junior status. (Fall) 

Business Law for Accountants II (3) Rooney 
A broadening of business law concepts—partnerships, corporations, 
federal antitrust, labor, and securit Legislation and litigation of 
the professional accountant's liability as an auditor and tax advisor. 
The interrelationship of ounting standards, taxation concepts, 
and auditing standards with business law, and the legal liability 
and ethical standards of professional accountants. Prerequisite: Acct 
151 and senior status. (Spring) 

Federal Income Taxation: Individuals (3) Rooney 
A study of federal income tax concepts with primary emphasis on 
individuals. Prerequisite: Acct 51-52 and junior status. (Fall) 
Federal Income Taxation: Corporations, Partnerships, Rooney 
Estates, and Trusts (3) 

Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships, 
estates and trusts; tax research and planning. Prerequisite: Acct 161. 
(Spring) 

Auditing (3) Kurtz 
Principles and procedures of auditing: generally accepted auditing 
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standards, internal control, audit objectives and reports, audit evi- 
dence, professional and legal responsibility, and audit of E.D.P. sys- 
tems. Prerequisite: Acct 121 and senior status. (Fall) 

181 Accounting Systems (3) Staff 
Data processing considerations in the design and operation of ac- 
counting systems. Principles of internal control applicable to manual 
and automated accounting systems. Prerequisite: Acct 101, 121, and 


senior status. (Fall) 

190 Special Topics in Accounting (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. Pre- 
requisite: Department approval. 

191 Advanced Accounting (3) Hilmy 
Application of accounting theory to special areas: consolidated state- 
ments, business combinations, earnings per share, foreign exchange, 
price-level adjusted statements, source and application of funds. 
Prerequisite: Acct 121 and junior status. (Spring) 

193 Business Budgeting (3) Lewis 
Principles and procedures in the development, installation, and opera- 
tion of a system of budgetary control to aid management. Prerequi- 
site: Acct 51 . Students who have received credit for Acct 101 can- 
not receive credit for Acct 193. (Fall and spring) 

199 Accounting Practice Internship (3) Mastro 
Concepts, procedures and standards of auditing practice obtained as 
an intern with a firm or agency. Prerequisite: 15 semester hours of 
accounting courses (including a course in auditing), senior status, 
and approval of the chairman of the department. (Spring) 


Third Group 
201 Financial Accounting (3) Kurtz 


The role of accounting in the decision-making process of external 
parties; the understanding, interpretation, and implementation of 
financial accounting. (Course equivalent: a similar graduate financial 
accounting course, or Acct 51-52, or two similar undergraduate 
courses.) (Fall and spring) 

211 Business Law for Accountants (3) Rooney 
A study of the legal process and of the principles and precepts of 
business law; corporations, partnerships, property, trusts, wills, 
and the legal liability of the accountant. (Fall) 

220 Management Accounting (3) Paik 
The role of accounting in the decision-making processes of manage- 
ment; understanding of how accounting influences resource allocation 
decisions in the organization. Prerequisite: Acct 201. Students who 
have received credit for Acct 221 cannot receive credit for Acct 220. 
(Fall and spring) 

221 Cost Analysis (3) Sheldon 
A cost accounting course with emphasis on comparative costs, 
quantitative techniques in cost analysis, and managerial accounting 
reporting systems. Prerequisite: Acct 201. Students who have received 
credit for Acct 220 cannot receive credit for Acct 221. (Spring) 

225 Accounting Theory (3) Segel 
A critical understanding of the Financial Accounting Standards Board 
Pronouncements (Standards) and the Security and Exchange Com- 
mission-Accounting Series Releases. Prerequisite: Acct 201. (Fall) 

242 Business Income Taxation (3) Gallagher 
Federal tax concepts applicable to individuals, partnerships, fiduci- 
aries, and corporations; emphasis on recognition of tax consequences 
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attached to common business transactions, and tax planning. Not 
open to Master of Accountancy candidates. (Fall and spring) 

251 Accounting for Multinational Corporations (3) Hilmy 
A study of international accounting standards with emphasis on 
accounting for foreign conversion requirements compatible with do- 
mestic accounting consolidation standards. Prerequisite: Acct 201. 
(Fall) 

255 Consolidations (3) Hilmy 
Corporate consolidation concepts, policies, and procedures, including 
FASB, SEC, and AICPA Pronouncements on business combinations. 
Structure analysis of combined and consolidated financial statements. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Acct 225. (Fall) 

261 Federal Income Taxation of Individuals (3) Gallagher 
A study of federal income taxation of individuals covering gross in- 
come, deductions and credits, sales and other disposition of prop- 
erty, capital gains and losses, and timing. (Fall and spring) 

262 Federal Income Taxation of Partnerships (3) Gallagher 
Federal income taxation of partnerships; formation, operation, dis- 
tributions, and transfer of partnership interests. Prerequisite: Acct 
261. (Spring) 

263 Federal Income Taxation of Corporations (3) Gallagher 
A study of federal income taxation of corporations, covering capital 
structure, distributions not in and in complete liquidation, and cor- 
porate accumulations. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Acct 
261. (Spring) 

264 Federal Taxation of Estates, Gifts, and Trusts (3) Gallagher 

A study of estates, gifts, and trusts covering gross estates, state 
transfer taxes, valuation problems, planning estate liquidity, complex 
trusts. Prerequisite: Acct 261. (Spring) 
Contemporary Auditing Theory and Procedures (3) Kurtz 
Study of advanced independent (external) and internal auditing con- 
cepts: application of statistical sampling to auditing, audit of elec- 
tronic data processing Systems. Prerequisite: Acct 225. (Spring) 

276 Management Planning and Control (3) Paik 
Integrative case study approach to management systems for plan- 
ning, control, and decisions: value indices for organizational subunits, 
transfer pricing, contemporary control systems, accounting frame- 
work and cycle. Prerequisite: Acct 220. (Spring) 

277 Accounting and Decision Systems (3) Paik 
Accounting as a basis for economic decision-making by management 
and investors. Prerequisite: Acct 220. (Fall) 

282 Accounting Information Systems (3) Staff 
Development and application of accounting system theory, including 
analysis, design, and implementation. Integration of automatic data 
processing, accounting systems, and management information sys- 
tems. Prerequisite: Acct 220 or 221. (Fall) 

290 Special Topics in Accounting (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 
be repeated once for credit. 

297 Professional Accountancy and Mastro 
Business/Government Policy (3) 

A study of the development process of professional accounting stan- 
dards through examination of management operational situations 
and policy issues. Management policy concerns for alternatives in the 
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selection of accounting standards through case analysis. Prerequisite: 
Master of Accountancy status. (Spring) 
298 Directed Readings and Research in Mastro and Staff 
Accounting (3) 


Fourth Group 
| Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students, and are offered as the 
demand requires. The courses are open to other graduate students at the discre- 
tion of the department. 
311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions Staff 
and Relationships (3—3) 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for 
describing, understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and 
actions of American public and private institutions. Problems, poten- 
tials, and alternatives for structuring public and private institutional 
arrangements to meet the needs of society. 

391 Doctoral Seminar in Accounting (arr.) Sheldon 

Reasoning and research in technical areas of accounting; theoretical 
issues and their application to practice; conceptual themes in pro- 
fessional literature; comparative accounting research analyses. (Fall 
and spring) 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Mastro and Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administra- 
tion or Doctor of Public Administration general examination. May be 
repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (агг.) Mastro and Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration or Doctor of Public 
Administration candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
spring) 


ADMINISTRA IVE SCIENCES—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Academic Committee: J. Zeidner (Academic Director), J.N. Mosél, P. Wirtz 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental pro- 
gram leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of administrative 
Sciences. The program has been designed for government and business pro- 
fessionals who wish to increase their administrative competence and career 
potential. It provides knowledge and skills in the social, behavioral, quantitative, 
and information sciences. 


Master of Arts in the field of administrative sciences—Prerequisite: a bache- 
lor's degree with a B average from an accredited college or univer 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, including 36 semester hours of course work. There is no 
thesis or tool requirement. Psyc 244, Econ 211 and 217, and Stat 104 and 129 
constitute the core curriculum. A student may specialize in Management Infor- 
mation Systems, Human Resources Management, or Applied Organizational Be- 
or. The Management Information Systems track requires AdSc 201, 202, 203, 
205, 218, and 219. The Human Resources Management track requires AdSc 
210, 211, 213, 214, 217; Psyc 250; and Ec һе requirements for the Applied 
Organizational Behavior track are Psyc 5, 246, 248, 260; Soc 241; AdSc 215 and 
216. All students must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. 


201 Principles of Management Information Systems (3) 
Examination of fundamental issues associated with information sys- 
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tems. The evolution of the "system perspective" from general systems 
theory. Contemporary information Systems as a function of four 
generations of system analysis techniques. Design and optimization 
of existing structures and tools for analyzing need for information 
systems in an organization. Offered as the demand warrants. 
Management Information Technology I (3) 

Principles of design, implementation, evaluation, and modification 
of management information systems, Emphasis on hardware and 
software configuration, design strategies and alternatives, and analy- 
tical techniques. Introduction to operating systems, control languages, 
assembler/machine languages, and high-level programming languages. 
Students will prepare and test several programs. Offered as the 
demand warrants. 

Management Information Technology II (3) 

Advanced concepts in analysis and development of computer-based 
information systems. Networks: high-level data structures; effective 
utilization and management of storage (including "garbage collection" 
techniques); input/output interfacing strategies; development of tele- 
communication protocols; principles of performance evaluation and 
optimization; hardware/software interfaces. Offered as the demand 
warrants. 

Management Information Systems Development (3) 

Synthesis of organizational and technological aspects of development 
of information systems. Students will design, develop, implement, and 
test a computerized management information system. Emphasis on 
needs assessment, organizational structures as they reflect varying 
requirements for an information system, and comprehensive evalua- 
tion techniques. Offered as the demand warrants. 

Decision Support Systems (3) 

Comparison of existing techniques and tools for assisting manage- 
ment in the decision-making process. Overview of alternative ap- 
proaches to the management of information and the comparative 
costs and benefits of each. Analysis of the frameworks with which 
to organize and synthesize the decision-making process. Hardware 
and software limitations of alternative approaches. Offered as the 
demand warrants. 

210 Employment Testing: Practices, Policies, and Controversies (3) 
The seminar will explore the theory, use, and utility of current 
quantitative assessment techniques in the work setting. An examina- 
tion will be made of employment testing and the kinds of criticisms 
levied against such testing. The social and policy implications, ad- 
verse impact, and legal constraints in test use will also be analyzed. 
Testing in industry, government, and the military, and for licensing 
purposes, will be highlighted. Offered as the demand warrants. 

211 Psychology of Public Personnel Administration (3) 

The seminar will examine the psychological theory and techniques 
underlying such personnel functions as selection, training, personnel 
evaluation, systems evaluation, and labor relations. The impact of the 
electronic information revolution on management practices, jobs, and 
individual incentives also will be analyzed. An assessment will be 
made of the new federal performance-based evaluation system, in- 
cluding the Merit Pay and Senior Executive Systems. Offered as the 
demand warrants. 

212 Administrative Systems: Theory and Practice (3) 

Examination of significant administrative functions within an inte- 
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grated systems framework of the employee, the organization, and 
society. Emphasis on operational problems and strategic planning. 
Typical areas include needs assessment, goal setting, resource de- 
velopment, labor-management relations, comparable worth, and the 
law and personnel management. Offered as the demand warrants. 
Managerial Leadership, Motivation, and Work (3) 
Examination of managerial behavior and skills in such areas 
contract management, group and personal interactions, supervisor- 
subordinate relationships, conflict management, and labor negotiati 
Analysis of relationships of the manage leadership style 
perience, and capabilities to theories of leadership and motivation. 
Offered as the demand warrants. 
Personnel Training and Performance Appraisal Systems (3) 
Training and appraisal of employees for improved productivity. 
Training topics include development of management training pro- 
grams, microelectronics applications, and techniques for aiding 
decision-making skills. Appraisal topics include obtaining dependable 
criteria, performance measurements, and comparison of merit rating 
systems. Offered as the demand warrants. 
Current Issues in Socio-Technical Systems and 
Organizational Design (3) 
Socio-technical systems provide a basis for examining the effects on 
performance of organizational factors. Topics include: design ap- 
proaches emanating from Europe, Japan, and the U.S.; comparisons 
of selected job and organizational design approaches, drawing heavily 
on systems theory with direct focus on the design of the workplace; 
and the interrelations among jobs, moving toward broader organiza- 
tional design issues. Offered as the demand warrants. 
Theories and Management of Planned Change (3 
Examination of theories of planned changes of individuals, groups, 
and organizations, including diffusion of innovation. Perspectives on 
change include cognitive input, modeling and limitation, participation 
involvement, expectancy, selective reinforcement, and structural re- 
arrangement. Offered as the demand warrants. 
Productivity and Human Performance (3) 
Definitions and measurement of productivity for individuals, teams, 
and organizations and for jobs that vary from highly structured to 
unstructured. Techniques that enhance productivity, including job 
design, training, and motivation. The roles of labor and management 
in achieving greater productivity. Offered as the demand warrants. 

218 Design of User-Friendly Interfaces (3) 
Topics include design of interfaces for interactive terminal systems, 
including dialogue and graphic systems. Analysis of psychological, 
human engineering, cognitive, linguistic, perceptual, and memory 
factors. Offered as the demand warrants. 

219 Information Policy and Law (3) 
Topics of current interest in information policy, including priva 
data bases, freedom of information, antitrust, and other business im- 
plications of policies. Analysis of cross-cultural implications, com- 
puter infringement of copyrights, and protection of property rights in 
software. Offered as the demand warrants. 

220 Organizational Decision Making (3) 
The processes of organizational decision making; the state of theory; 
research and applications for the practicing manager. Topics include 
methods and models, problem discovery and diagnosis, search for the 
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design of solutions, evaluation and choice, dealing with conflict, con- 
straints on decision process, and decision aids and support systems. 
Overview of statistical inference and utility theory. Individual, team, 
and organizational decision making. Offered as the demand warrants. 


AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


Professors R.H. Walker, Jr., C.C. Mondale, B.M. Mergen (Director) 

Adjunct Professor F. Gutheim 

Professorial Lecturers L. Miller, W Washburn 

Associate Professors J.O. Horton, H.F. Gillette, Jr., J.M. Vlach, R.W. Long- 
streth 

Associate Professorial Lecturer C.R. Field 

Assistant Professors Р.М. Palmer, M.S. Shapiro 

Adjunct Assistant Professor P.J. Cressey 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer В.С. 


Affiliated Programs 
Library of Congress 
Smithsonian Institution 


Faculty Advisory Committee 

C.C. Mondale (Chairman), C.J. Deering, F.S. Grubar, R.L. Humphrey, J. 
Moreno, O. Seavey, R.P. Sharkey, R.W. Stephens, D.D. Wallace, Jr., A.M. 
Yezer 


American Studies Council 

The Council serves the American Studies Program in an advisory capacity. 
It includes representatives from the student body, the Washington com- 
munity, the faculty, alumni, and affiliated programs. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in American civilization (field-of-study)—The 
following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite course—AmCy 71-72. Other introductory courses as needed 
for upper-division courses in a discipline as described below. 

3. An American studies core in the following courses: Hist 171-72; AmCv/Hist 
771, 772, U.S. Intellectual History; 6 hours chosen from AmCv/Engl 161-62-63; 
12 hours of upper-division courses in a discipline or theme chosen so as to 
provide a structured approach to the range of American civilization (accepted 
approaches include anthropology, sociology, economics history, literature, 
history of art and architecture, political science, philosophy, religion); and 
AmCv 179-80, which must be taken in the last full year of residence in prepara- 
tion for the comprehensive examination that covers the required courses and 
special discipline or theme. 

Special Honors will be awarded to students who fulfill the requirements for 
the major with a grade point average of 3.5 or better in the required courses 
and 3.0 or better overall, and who receive honors on the comprehensive exami- 
nation. 

At least two years of a foreign language and knowledge of statistics and 
computer programming in the humanities and social Sciences is strongly recom- 
mended. Students must consult at least once a semester with their American 
studies advisor. 
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Master of Arts in the field of American civilization—Prerequisite: the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in American civilization or a related field. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, including (1) AmCv (2) 18 semester hours chosen in a 
carefully related pattern of study of American civilization; (3) a comprehensive 
examination covering general competence in American civilization and the 


candidate's area of concentration; (4) a thesis [6 semester hours] written on a 


topic approved by the student's advisor. Special options in the Master's degree 


program include: 
1. A concentration in material culture—Course emphasis on the use of arti- 


in historical research in association with the Smithsonian Institution. 
Required in addition to the general requirements outlined above, AmCv 250. 
Recommended: courses in decorative arts, architectural history, historical 
archaeology, history of technology, and history of art. 

2. A concentration in historic preservation—Course emphasis on interpreting 
issues in historic preservation through a humanistic framework. Prerequisite: 
background in urban history. Required: in addition to the general requirements 
outlined above, AmCv 3. (AmCv however, is not required in this con- 
centration.) Recommended, but not required: additional courses in architectural 
history, urban and regional planning, and local history. 

A concentration in folklife—Course emphasis on the expressive culture 
merican folk societies and theories and methods for its evaluation and 
interpretation. Required: in addition to the general requirements outlined 
above, AmCv 257. Strongly recommended: additional course work on topics 
related to folklife such as regionalism, oral history, material culture, vernacular 


architecture, and social and cultural history. 
Master of Arts in the field of museum studies, see Museum Studies. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American civilization—This program 
combines work in the humanities and/or social sciences as preparation for 
research and teaching, with the option of stressing preparation for museum 
and library careers. Applicants are required to have an adequate background 
in the humanities and/or social sciences as they apply to the understanding of 
American civilization. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. Candidates must pass a General Examination in four areas 
within three calendar years of matriculation. American cultural history is the 
only required field. Three other fields are elected with approval of the ad- 
visory committee; one field must represent foreign coverage. Other areas may 
be chosen from the following groups: (1) rican diplomatic, economic, politi- 
cal, social or urban histo folklife, literature, art, philosophy, or religion; Afro- 
American history; historic preservation; or some areas of the social and be- 
havioral sciences; (2) in affiliation with the Library of Congress—supervised 
historical study in bibliographic resources including American history and 
politics, cartography, cross-cultural studies, government documents, graphic arts 
and music, motion pictures and recorded sound, printing and bookmaking; (3) in 
affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution—supervised studies including 
aerospace history, decorative arts, ethnohistory, history of science, history of 
technology, industrial archaeology, material aspects of American civilization, 
and various fields in the history of art. Additional areas of study may be ar- 
ranged within the University and in both the Library of Congress and Smithso- 
nian cooperative programs. Special announcements concerning these programs 

issued periodically and are available in the off of the Director of the 
American Studies Program. 

Research fields for the dissertation may be chosen from any of the above 

except those dealing with the culture of an area outside the United States. 
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First Group 
50 Washington, D.C.: Gillette and Interdisciplinary Team 

Culture and Politics (3) 
Introduction to interdisciplinary methods of studying the contempo- 
rary city. Major problems of metropolitan life, past and present, 
analyzed by faculty and community leaders. Emphasis on experiential 
team projects. Same as Hist/PSc/U&RP 50. (Fall) 

71—72 Introduction to American Civilization (3—3) Mondale 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with 
emphasis on their contemporary importance. (Academic year) 


Second Group 

115 Field Program in Mesoamerican Humphrey, Mergen 
Archaeology and History (6) 

Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Department 
of Anthropology. Same as Geog 115. Field study in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. (Summer) 

160-61-62 Studies in American Literature (3-3-3) Seavey, Romines, Sten 
Same as Engl 160-61-62. 

165-66 Introduction to Folklore (3-3) Vlach 
History, theory, and methods of folklore. AmCv 165: European and 
African backgrounds to American folklore. AmCv 166: Folklore and 
folklife of the United States. Same as Anth 165-66. (Academic year) 

167 Man-Made America: The Old Colonial Scene (3) Haskett 
Same as Hist 167. 

168 Man-Made America: Views of a New Nation (3) Haskett 
Same as Hist 168. 

173 Afro-American History (3) Horton 
Survey of the Afro-American experience, emphasizing the contribu- 
tions of black Americans to, and their impact upon, American history. 
Same as Hist 173. (Fall) 

174 Special Topics in Afro-American History (3) Horton 
Concentration on specific issues central to the Afro-American experi- 
ence. Consult Spring Schedule of Classes for issues to be addressed. 
Same as Hist 174. (Spring) 

177 Introduction to Historic Preservation (3) Gale 
Washington, D.C. will be the primary exhibit for the study of historic 
preservation as it has developed over the past century. Experience 
with preservation issues as shown by examples in other localities 
will also be discussed. Lectures, class discussions of the readings, 
and field trips to neighborhoods and sites subjected to preservation 
efforts. Same as U&RP 177. (Spring and summer) 

179-80 Proseminar in American Civilization (3-3) Mondale 
Coordinating course for seniors majoring in American Civilization. 
(Academic year) 

184 Contemporary American Civilization (3) Staff 
Examination of the patterns of contemporary American life through 
study of literature and the arts, and political, social, cultural, and 
economic trends. 

185 History of Women in America (3) DePauw 
Same as Hist 185. 

186 U.S. Urban History (3) Gillette 
History of the American City from colonial foundations to the pres- 
ent, focusing on relationships between social and economic forces 
with physical form. Special emphasis on transitions from pre-indus- 
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trial to industrial to metropolitan forms, with attention to implica- 
tions for public policy and historic preservation. Same as Hist 186. 
(Fall) 

192 The American Cinema (3) Mergen 
History and criticism of American films. The course will enable the 
student to recognize and evaluate cinema techniques, to express the 
evaluation clearly in writing, and to understand the role of films in 
the context of American culture. Same as Art/CmTr 192. (Spring 
and summer) 

194 Introduction to Historical Archaeology (3) Cressey 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology 
Department. Survey of the basic data and methods of research in 
the material culture of recent history. (Spring) 

195 Independent Study (3) Staff 
Open to a limited number of American Civilization majors as directed 
research or as an internship with a Washington museum or historical 
society. Approval of advisor required. (Fall and spring) 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Mergen 
Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historical 
data through recorded interviews. Examination of major published 
works in oral history. Particular attention to ongoing oral history 
projects in the Washington area. Same as Anth/Hist 197. (Spring) 

198 Special Topics in American Studies (3) Staff 
May be repeated for credit provided the topics differs. Admission by 
permission of instructor. 

Third Group 

215 Field Program in Mesoamerican Humphrey, Mergen 
Archaeology and History (6) 

Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Department 
of Anthropology. Field study in Mexico and Central America. 
(Summer) 

History of Washington, D.C. (3) Gillette 
The social history of Washington, from village to metropolis, with 
emphasis through field trips on the evolution of residential neigh- 
borhoods and related issues of historic preservation and conservation. 
Same as Hist 225. (Summer) 

Folklore Theory (3) Vlach 
An intellectual history of American folklore research; analysis of 
particular theories and methods. Same as Anth 254. (Spring) 
Seminar: American Folklife (3) Vlach 
Research and discussion on the traditional cultures of various. geo- 
graphical regions of the United States. Theories of regionalism and 
their relation to the study of folklife and folklore will be considered. 
Different regions, such as the West, South, or the Chesapeake will 
be emphasized in different semesters. Same as Anth 257. (Fall) 

9 Topics in American Folklife (3) Staff 
A seminar devoted to a variety of subiects related to folklore and 
folklife, such as public sector folklife policy, folk music, oral litera- 
ture, or ethnic folklore and culture. The specific topic will be deter- 
mined by the interests of available faculty and the curriculum needs 
of the folklife program. May be repeated for credit. Same as Anth 
259. 

260 Women in the American Work Force (3) Palmer 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Women's 
Studies Program. Multidisciplinary historical survey of women's work 
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roles and labor force participation, including social prescriptions for 
and self-perceptions of women, market and technological factors af- 
fecting women's work choices, psychological responses to work roles, 
and familial organization of work duties. Differential attitudes and 
experiences by class, race, and ethnic groups (Spring) 

271-72 Seminar: Scope and Methods in American Studies (3—3) Walker 
Consideration of American s as an area for research and teach- 
ing; introduction to bibliog . Required of candidates for the 
degree of Master of Arts in the field of American Civilization. 
(Academic year) 

274 International Historic Preservation (3) Gutheim 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Urban and 
Regional Planning Department. Comparative examination and analysis 
of international organizations and ac tivities dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of historical places and cultural traditions. Review of national 
and multi-national policies affecting preservation interests. (Spring) 
U.S. Architectural History (3) Staff 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Urban and 
Regional Planning Department. Basic stylistic developments in 
American architecture from the 17th through the 20th centuries, 
with special emphasis on the applicability of style recognition to 
buildings and neighborhoods in urban America. Architecture as evi- 
dence of American cultural history and guide to historic preservation. 
(Fall) 

277—78 Historic Preservation (3 3) Longstreth 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Urban and 
Regional Planning Department. Same as Hist 277-78, The preservation 
movement and its literature. Review of current experience, preserva- 
tion practice and techniques. Emerging aspects of historic preserva- 
tion. Examples of historic, cultural and humanistic values affecting 
preservation activities. (Academic year) 

289-90 Seminar: Topics in American Civilization (3—3) Staff 
Research problems selected by the instructor. Preparation in Ameri- 
can cultural history or other area appropríate to the topic of the 
seminar. (Academic year) 

295 Independent Study (arr.) Staff 
Limited to master's candidates. Permission of instructor, in writing, 
required. (Fall and spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 
351 Vernacular Architecture (3) Staff 


Examination of selected regional and ethnic traditions in American 
building. Survey and field techniques, comparative study of related 
types of objects, and use of documentary sources. (Spring) 

379-80 Readings in American Cultural History (3-3) Walker 
For students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion in the field of American Civilization. (Academic year) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 
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COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Library of 
Cong in a program leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The fol- 
lowing courses are offered at the Library of Congress by members of its staff: 


Third Group 

255-56 Research Orientation Seminar: Americana in Walker 
the Library of Congress (3-3) 
Examination of major themes in American civilization as they relate 
to the collections of the Library of Congress. Full year course with 
direct exposure to Library staff and materials. May be taken 
either as a conventional seminar culminating in a research paper or 
as preparation for a doctoral reading field: "Research Materials for 
the Study of A ican Life: The 
and Use." (Alternate academic years) 


Fourth Group 
355-56 Practicum: Advanced Library Research (3-3) 
Practical problems in control of library materials with emphasis on 
collections in the Library of Congress. A reading field in the affiliated 
program, Prerequisite: AmCy 255-56. (Academic year) 
9 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination in fields offered in affiliation with the Library of Con- 
gress. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

390 Dissertation Research (агг.) 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations based 
upon or significantly related to collections of the Library of Con- 
gress. Supervised by specialists at the Library. Prerequisite: AmCv 
355-56. (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Smithsonian 
Institution's Program for Graduate Students in the History of American Civili- 
zation. The following courses are offered at the National Museum of American 
History and at the National Portrait Gallery, by members of their staffs: 


Third Group 

250 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of Washburn, Mergen 

American Civilization (3) 
Familiarization with the historical collections of the Smithsonian 
Institution and introduction to opportunities for research and publica- 
tion based on historical objects. Required of all students in the 
master's and doctoral programs affiliated with the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. (Fall) 

251 Museum Research and Education (3) Washburn and Staff 
Supervised work and/or study under the direction of Smithsonian 
staff members and research ociates—museum visitor behavior, 
costumes and furnishings, decorative arts, and photography as hís- 
torical documentation. (Fall and spring) 

252-53 American Decorative Arts (3—3) Carson 
Concepts of visual recognition and evaluation of surviving domestic 
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artifacts from the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, including those made 
of wood, clay, glass, metal, and cloth. AmCv 252 is prerequisite to 
AmCv 253. (Academic year) 

284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Miller, Field 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Art Depart- 
ment. Exploration of selected problems and themes in American 
cultural history involving the use of artistic materials in different 
media; emphasis on methodology and analytic techniques. May be 
repeated for credit. 

285 Technology, Labor, and American Society (3) Mergen 
Selected readings on the interrelations among technology, labor, and 
Society in the United States. 

294 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology (3) Cressey 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology 
Department. Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation. 
Topics may include excavation methods, recording photography, 
preservation, stratigraphy and environmental reconstruction, typol- 
ogy, use-wear analysis and spatial analysis. Specific research area 
and topics announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 

352 Research in Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3) 
Supervised study and/or field work in selected subject areas related 
to the activities of the Smithsonian Institution. (Fall or spring) 

394 Advanced Reading and Research (агг.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination in fields offered in affiliation with the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

395 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations signifi- 
cantly related to the material aspects of American civilization. Stu- 
dents work under curatorial supervision at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Prerequisite: AmCv 351-52. May be repeated for credit: (Fall 
and spring) 


ANATOMY—DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


Professors F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnson, R.S. Snell (Chairman), E.N. Albert, 


М.]. Koering 
Associate Professors К.Е. Johnson, Е.Ј. Slaby, R.J. Walsh, K.D. Peusner, J.M. 


Rosenstein 
Assistant Professor R.C. Bohn 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of anatomy—Required: The general re- 
quirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Candidates 
must also fulfill tool requirements by demonstrating proficiency in two of the 
following: a language (German, French, or Russian), biostatistics, computer 
Science, or biological instrumentation. There will also be a comprehensive 
written and oral examination that will cover at least three areas of anatomical 
studies. 

Research fields: cell ultrastructure, embryology, gross anatomy, histology, 
neuroanatomy, and physical anthropology. 

Faculty approval is required for all courses. 


ANATOMY 225 


202 Gross Anatomy (6) Snell and Staff 
Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with lectures and 
x-rays. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 

203 Human Developmental Anatomy (1) Staff 
Origin and development of human body; emphasis on study of 
human development in interpreting anatomical anomalies. (Fall) 

204 Neuroanatomy (2) T. Johnson 
Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nervous system and 
special senses. Laboratory fee, $13. 

205 Human Microscopic Anatomy (3) Koering and Staff 
Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the human 
body. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 

206 Scanning Electron Microscopy (2) Koering 
Preparative techniques for various biological tissues, operation of 
scanning electron microscope, and interpretation of micrographs. 
Laboratory fee, $30. Enrollment limited. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: Anat 260. (Fall) 

208 Comparative Vertebrate Neurology (1) T. Johnson 
Survey of the evolution of the vertebrate brain. Prerequisite: Anat 
204. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

209 The Use of Audiovisual Techniques in Anatomy (2) Allan 
Preparation of a significant audiovisual program about some aspect 
of human anatomy. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 

212 Neurobiology (3) Staff 
An integrated survey of the structure and function of the human 
nervous system; lecture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory. 
Same as Phyl 212. Laboratory fee, $25. 

221-22 Seminar (1-1) Peusner 
Research reports and discussions of special topics by guest lecturers, 
staff, and students. (Academic year) 

249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) Staff 
Major research techniques as applied to biological materials in the 
various anatomical disciplines. (Fall) 

252 Physical Anthropology (1) Staff 
Variations: in humans and factors affecting them; human evolution 
and racial differences; anatomy and culture of ancient humans. 
(Spring) 

253 Brain-Tissue Interactions (1) Walsh, Rosenstein 
Interactions of the CNS with the muscular, sensory, and endocrine 
systems. Student presentations and clinical aspects. Prerequisite: 
Anat/Phyl 212. (Spring) 

254 Fetal Anatomy (2) Allan 
Dissection of midgestational fetus. Comparison of fetal and adult 
structures. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

256 Teratology (1) Staff 
Introduction to teratologic principles and techniques, with emphasis 
on experimental design. Limited enrollment. 

260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) Koering 
Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its relationship to 
electron microscopic techniques. (Spring) 

261 Transmission Electron Microscopy (3) Koering 
Introduction to the routine processing of specimens; preparation and 
interpretation of micrographs. Limited enrollment. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 
260. Laboratory fee, $25. (Spring) 
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262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Snell and Staff 
Extremities (2) 

Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, as- 
signed reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Snell and Staff 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, as- 
signed reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Snell and Staff 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, as- 
signed reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, Snell and Staff 
and Lower Extremity (2) 

Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, as- 
signed reading, Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) T. Johnson 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with considera- 
tion of ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. Limited 
enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and 
peripheral components of autonomic nervous system, with clinical 
consideration. (Spring) 


275 Advanced Human Embryology (1) Allan 


Microscopic examination of the human embryo at several critical 
periods during embryogenesis. Limited enrollment. (Spring) 

276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) Staff 
Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical subspecialties— 
endocrinology, teratology, growth, and others. May be repeated for 
credit. (Spring) 

277 Special Topics in Bohn, Peusner, Rosenstein, Walsh 
Neuroanatomy (3) 

Selected topics regarding the structural and functional organization 
of the nervous system, May be repeated for credit. (Spring—alter- 
nate years) 

288 Surface Anatomy and Radiology (1) Snell 
Lectures and demonstrations on areas of clinical importance. 
(Spring) 

289 Biochemical and Morphological Techniques in Slaby 
Cell Biology (3) 

The application of biochemical and electron micrographic techniques 
used in cell biology research. Limited enrollment. 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated once 
for credit. Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gen- 
eral examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be ftepeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 
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Professors R.K. Lewis (Emeritus), R.M. Krulfeld, R.L. 
man), C.M. Turnbull 


Humphrey, Jr. (Chair- 
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Professorial Lecturers J.L. Angel, A. Franklin 

Associate Professors У.К. Golla, S.L. Simons, A.S. Brooks, J.M. Vlach, C.J. 
Allen 

Associate Professorial Lecturers S. Hertz, С.К. Rose, С. Teleki, Jr., D. Von 
Endt, J.J. Hourihan, B. Frohlich 

Adjunct Assistant Professor P.J. Cressey 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.O. Selig, M.G. Crabtree, R.K. Evans, J. 
Lanouette 

Lecturers A.G. Webster, S.H. Thompson 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in anthropology (departmental)—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite course—Anth 1-2. 

3. Required courses in other areas—(a) 12 semester hours, or equivalent, of 
introductory French, German, Russian, or Spanish (or another major language 
approved by the Anthropology Department); (b) six to twelve semester hours 
of course work in related departments. Recommended for ethnological emphasis 
are courses in economics, political science, psychology, and sociology; for 
archeological emphasis, courses in American civilization, art history, geog- 
raphy and regional science, geology, and history; for emphasis in physical 
anthropology, courses in anatomy and biological sciences. Courses in philoso- 
phy and statistics are strongly recommended for all anthropology majors. 

4. Requirements for the major—24 to 36 semester hours in second-group 
anthropology courses, including Anth 101 and at least one course from each 
of the following four categories: aspects of culture (courses numbered in the 
150s), linguistics (161, 162, 168, or 169), ethnology (courses numbered in the 
170s), and physical anthropology or archaeology (courses numbered in the 180s). 
Students intending to pursue a graduate degree in anthropology should take 
Anth 157 and at least one course each in archaeology and physical anthropol- 
ogy. Qualified seniors may enroll in 200-level courses with the permission of 
the instructor. Up to 6 semester hours of ethnographic or archaeological field 
school credit may be accepted and applied toward the major, if approved by 
the department, and majors are encouraged to participate in such summer pro- 
grams. Opportunities also exist for field and laboratory research during the 
academic year, both within the department and elsewhere in the Washington 
area. Credit for such work (not to exceed one-quarter of the student's total 
second-group credit hours in anthropology) may be granted through registration 
in Anth 195. Seniors in anthropology are urged to enroll in Anth 198, Senior 
Seminar; candidates for graduation with Special Honors must register in Anth 
198 or for 3 semester hours of Anth 195, Undergraduate Research, and write a 
paper of special distinction arising out of a program of directed reading or 


research. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and anthropology (de- 
partmental)—An interdepartmental major offered by the Anthropology and Art 
Departments. The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences. (Students should consult a departmental advisor regarding courses 
to be taken in satisfying the requirement for meaningful initiation into the 
natural and mathematical sciences.) 

2. Required courses in other areas: six semester hours, or equivalent, of 
introductory French, German, Latin, Greek, or a Near Eastern language. A 
second year of language study is strongly encouraged. Since graduate study 
in archeology usually involves broader preparation, especially in languages, 
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study should consult with the depart- 


students intending to pursue graduate 
mental advisor as early as possible in their undergraduate programs. 
3. Required cour: in the major: Anth 180, 18 


from Anth 152, 158, 177, or an approved 3-hour course in field-work; four 
102, 103, 112, 1 two courses chosen from Clas 


184, and one course chosen 


courses chosen fr« Art 101, 
71, 72, 108, 3, 170; two courses chos 
electing Hist 108 should previously have completed Hist 107 or 


1 fre Hist 107, 108, 109, 110 (students 


109). 


Minor in general anthropo 21 credit hours are required, including Anth 
1-2, 101, and four additional semester cours anthropology, no more than 
two of which may be taken in the same ¢ cipline. (For the purposes of 
this minor the department's second | may be divided into sub- 
disciplines as follows: biol ial anthro} Anth 186, 187, and 188; arche- 
ology—Anth 180, 1 183 ‚ 190, a 194; anthropological linguistics— 
Anth 161, 162, 168, and 169; socio-c tural anthropology—all other second-group 
courses, with the exception of Ат 195, 196, and 198, in which the topic is 
variable.) 

Minor in ar aeology 
three courses chosen frc Anth 1 183, 
field or research course or a fourth course chosen from the preceding list. 

Minor in biological anthropology—15 to 18 credit hours are required, including 
Anth 1, 186, 187, and 188; an approved field or research course or an approved 
course or course sequence in a related field (including biological sciences, 
geology, psychology, statistics, and cer iin other disciplines). 

Minor in socio-cultural ant ropology—18 credit hours are required, including 
Anth 2 and 101; one course in ethnography (Anth 170 179); Anth 151 or 152; 
Anth 156 or 157; one course chosen from Anth 150, » 155, 158, or 159. 

Minor in cro Itural communic: -18 credit hours are required, includ- 
ing Anth 2, 161, 162; Anth 150 or course in ethnography (Anth 170- 
179); one course chosen from Anth , 155, 158, 163, 165, or 168. Psyc 115 is 


recommended. 


credit hours are required, including Anth 1 and 180; 
184, 185, 190, and 194; an approved 


1t 


Master of Arts in the field of anthropology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree; 
a major in anthropology is preferred but not mandatory. The undergraduate 
program should have included courses above the introductory level in anthro- 
pological theory, social organization, linguistics, archaeology, and physical an- 
thropology. Students with less background in anthropology may be admitted, 
but may be required to take one or more undergraduate courses to make up 
deficiencies before beginning the degree program. 

1. General degree—Required: the general requirements stated under the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The minimum requirement consists 
of 24 semester hours of approved graduate course work, plus а thesis (equiva- 
lent to 6 semester hours). A thesis is preferred; under certain circumstances, 
however, the department may permit a program of study consisting of 36 
semester hours of approved course work without a thesis. At least 6 semester 
hours drawn from the sequence th 201, 202, 2 204 should be included 
in the program of study and should be completed during the first 24 
semester hours of graduate course work. A reading knowledge examination 
in a major foreign language must be passed before beginning the third semester 
of graduate work. tool course in síatistics, computer programming, remote 
sensing, or a similar technical field may be substituted for the foreign language 
reading examination, if approved by the department. A written general Master 
Comprehensive Examination must be passed before beginning the 28th semester 
hour of graduate work. 

2. With a concentration in museum training—Required: the general require- 
ments stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The pro- 
gram of study js the same as that described for the general degree, above, 
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with the following exceptions: the minimum requirement consists of 36 
semester hours of approved graduate course work, and must include from 
12 to 15 semester hours of work in museum-related courses, 6 semester 
hours of which may be in an internship. In addition to the tool options 
described above, museum training students may substitute for the foreign 
language reading examination an appropriate course in chemistry or photog- 
raphy, if approved by the department. No thesis is required, but students 
are expected to submit to the department at least one research paper of pub- 
lishable quality оп а museum-related topic. Students whose primary interest is 
in museum techniques, rather than anthropology, are advised to apply to the 
Master's program in museum studies (see Museum Studies). 

3. With a concentration in development—Required: the general requirements 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study 
is the same as that described for the general degree, with the following 
exceptions: this is a 36-credit-hour non-thesis program, including 6 to 9 
hours in development anthropology (Anth 220, 221, 222), 18 to 21 hours in 
other anthropology courses, and 6 to 9 hours in economics and economic 
development. In some circumstances a thesis may be allowed. The program 
is designed to improve the student's understanding of complex development 
problems such as economic change, population, health, education, migration, 
and ecology within an anthropological framework. A limited number of intern- 
ships will be available at public and private development agencies in the 
Washington area. 

4. With a concentration in folklife—Required: the general requirements 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study 
is the same as that described for the general degree, with the following 
exceptions: this is a 30-credit-hour thesis program consisting of 24 hours of 
anthropology, including 6 hours of folklore core courses (Anth/AmCv 254 and 
257). In some circumstances a 36-credit-hour non-thesis program may be 
allowed. 


Course accessibility: Anth 115, 152, 161, 162, 165-66, 168, 169, 180, 182, 185, and 
215 may be taken without anthropology course prerequisites; Anth 1 is pre- 
requisite to Anth 186, 187, and 188; Anth 1 or 180 is prerequisite to Anth 183- 
84; Anth 1 and 2 are prerequisite to Anth 101; Anth 2 or the permission of the 
instructor is required for all other second-group courses. 


First Group 
1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3—3) Staff 
Anth 1: survey of human origins, physical evolution, and culture 
history. Anth 2: survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the prin- 
ciples of cultural behavior. (Anth 1 and 2—fall and spring) 


Second Group 

101 Survey of Anthropological Theory (3) Allen, Krulfeld, Golla 
The development of anthropological thought as seen in historical 
context. Exploration of selected basic concepts and theories of con- 
temporary anthropology. (Fall) 

115 Field Program in Mesoamerican Humphrey, Mergen 
Archaeology and History (6) 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Department 
of Anthropology. Same as Geog 115. Field study in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. (Summer) 

150 Comparative Value Systems (3) Krulfeld 
World views, conceptual systems, and value orientations of repre- 
sentative cultures throughout the world. 
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151 Cross-Cultural Survey of Economic Systems (3) Krulfeld 
Comparative study of various economic organizations, including 
hunters and gatherers, herders, and « ultivators (Fall, odd years) 

152 Man, Culture, and Environment (3) Humphrey, Lanouette 
Basic principles of cultural ecology. Human interaction with the 
ecosystem both past and present; emphasis on the application of 
anthropological precepts to current environmental problems. 

ological Anthropology (3) Simons 

1се of psychological theories to human evolution and the 

ss-cultural study of personality. Cultural determinants of per- 
sonality formation and mental health. (Spring) 

155 Religion, Myth, and Magic (3) Simons, Allen, Turnbull 
Theories of religion developed by anthropologists; survey of world 
religions with emphasis on preliterate societies; religious processes 
and change. Same as Rel 155. (Spring) 

156 Comparative Political and Legal Systems (3) Hertz, Simons 
Comparative analysis of political systems, including bands, tribes, 
chiefdoms, and states; political processes such as factionalism, styles 
of leadership, and political ritual: primitive warfare; law. (Spring) 

157 Comparative Kinship and Social Structure (3) Simons, Hertz 
Comparative analysis of social patterns and roles in kinship and 
economic and political organization. Emphasis on preliterate societies. 
(Fall) 

3 Art and Culture (3) Krulfeld, Humphrey, Allen 
The art of tribal society, including the role of art in culture, in- 
fluences upon the artist, and beliefs and practices associated with 
art production. (Fall) 

Symbol, Cognition, and Society (3) Allen 
The study of culture through the analysis of symbolic systems in- 
cluding myth, cosmology, folklore, art, ritual, political symbolism, 
and the symbolic study of kinship. (Fall, odd years) 

Language and Culture (3) Golla, Lanouette 
Varieties of linguistic structure; the interrelationship of language and 
culture; the origin and evolution of human language; cultural and 
social implications of literacy. (Fall) 

Language and Society (3) Golla 
Linguistic variation and change; social and political correlates of 
linguistic differences; language in history. (Spring) 
Anthropology of Visual Communication (3) Staff 
Still and motion picture photography as an integral aspect of an- 
thropological research. A study of recent and historic ethnographic 
films and an introduction to the forms and methods of making visual 
ethnographic records. Material fee, $15. 

165-66 Introduction to Folklore (3—3) Vlach 
History, theory, and methods of folklore. Anth 165: European and 
African backgrounds to American folklore. Anth 166: Folklore and 
folklife of the United States. Same as AmCv 165-66. (Academic 
year) 

168 Methods of Linguistic Analysis (3) Golla 
Phonetics, grammatical analysis, principles of lexicography, tech- 
niques of linguistic reconstruction, and other tools of anthropological 
linguistic research. (Fall) 

169 Intensive Study of a Language (3) Golla 
Analytic study of a selected language, ordinarily one not frequently 
studied in a university context (such as an American Indian language), 
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as an illustration of the methods of anthropological linguistics. Pre- 
requisite: Anth 168. (Spring or summer) 

Cultures of the Caribbean (3) Lewis 
Culture history and ways of life among the area's various cultural 
groups up to the ethnographic present. (Summer) 

Native Peoples of North America (3) Simons, Humphrey 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of the 
continent's culture areas. (Fall) 


72 Cultures of South America ( Allen 


Comparati of native American, Iberian, and African cultures 
of South ; ica, ] their interactions. Emphasis on world view, 
interethnic relations, and culture change. (Fall) 

Cultures of the Pacific (3) Lewis 
Culture | and w: of life among native peoples of Melanesia, 
Micrones nd Polynesia. (Fall, odd years) 


175 Topics in Asian and Circumpolar Humphrey, Krulfeld, and Staff 


Ethnography (3) 

Intensive, integrated study of a selected culture area in or around 
Asia (including Circumpolar regions). Specific area to be announced 
in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 


7 Cultures of the Near East (3) Lewis 


180 


183-84 


Geographic environment, language, religion, and social structure of 
settled and nomadic peoples of the Near East; emphasis on the Arab 
world. (Spring) 

Cultures of Africa (3) Lewis, Hertz, Turnbull 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, and 
contemporary problems of sub-Saharan African cultures. 

General Archaeology (3) Humphrey, Brooks, Evans 
Field and laboratory methodology in archaeology: stratigraphy, dating 
techniques, chronological systems and their implications; a brief 
survey of world prehistory. 

New World Archaeology (3) Humphrey 
Introduction to archaeological methodology, theory, and survey of 
North American culture history from human entry into the Americas 
during the Pleistocene period until the time of the first European 
contacts. (Spring) 

Old World Prehistory (3-3) Brooks, Evans 
Survey of human prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the 
earliest hominid cultures to the beginnings of advanced civilizations. 
Anth 183: Paleolithic and Mesolithic cultures. Anth 184: Neolithic and 
Bronze Age cultures. (Academic year) 

Latin American Archaeology (3) Humphrey, Allen 
Culture history of pre-Columbian Latin America from the Paleo- 
Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Focus on Andean South 
America in even years, on Meso-America in odd years. May be re- 
peated for credit. 


186 Physical Anthropology of Modern Man (3) Angel 


Individual and social biology, methods, and techniques. Genetic, cul- 
tural, and ecologic backgrounds of individual and population varia- 
tion: micro-evolution, growth, paleodemography, paleopathology, 
forensic identification, techniques. (Spring) 


187 Introduction to Hominid Evolution (3) Brooks 


The fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light of 
evolutionary theory. Brief review of the earlier human antecedents, 
with concentration on the Pleistocene remains. (Spring, even years) 
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188 Primatology (3) Brooks, Teleki, Thompson 
Physical and behavioral characteristics of the various primate groups 
and their relationship to human physical and cultural evolution. Fre- 
quent meetings at the National Zoological Park. (Fall) 
Ethnohistory (3) Allen, Humphrey 
Reconstruction of the history of a selected preliterate society through 
the analysis of historical documents, oral traditions, archaeological 
remains, and other indirect sources. Specific topic to be announced 
in the Schedule of Classes. Same as Hist 190. 

191 Anthropology, Drama, and the Human Turnbull, Garner 

Experience (3) 
A comparative approach to the meaning of humanity in different 
cultural traditions. Examination of the role of drama in daily life in 
its secular and ritual forms and contexts in which it is developed 
for conscious goals. Through improvisation workshops, students 
explore how the techniques of anthropology and drama can lead to 
a better understanding of the significance of specific actions and 
events and of human experience. Offered jointly with the Speech and 
Drama Department. 

194 Introduction to Historical Archaeology (3) Cressey 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology 
Department. Survey of the basic data and methods of research in the 
material culture of recent history. (Spring) 

195 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 
Individual research problems to be arranged with a member of the 
faculty. May be repeated for credit. 

196 Special Topics in Anthropology (3) Staff 
Courses offered by visiting faculty; experimental offerings. Topic to 
be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Mergen 
Same as AmCv/Hist 197. 

198 Senior Seminar (3) 

Study and discussion of selected major works in anthropology. Pre- 
requisite: Anth 101 and senior standing in anthropology. 

199 Techniques of Field Research (3) Turnbull 
Training in the development of skills necessary for different field 
situations, urban and rural, at home and abroad, in developing tech- 
niques of observation, participation, and documentation, as well as 
skills in handling practical field situations and problems. Intended 
primarily for those intending to do field research in the United States 
or abroad but useful to anyone likely to be living or working in 
a foreign culture. 

200 Methods in Sociocultural Anthropology (3) Krulfeld, Turnbull 
Approaches to library and field research. Conceptual bases and biases 
in the delineation of problems and in the selection, analysis, and 
organization of data. Students will design and carry out their own 
field projects in the Washington area. (Spring) 


Third Group 


201 Proseminar: Biological Anthropology (3) Brooks 
Theories, methods and current issues in the various subdisciplines of 
biological anthropology. (Spring) 

202 Proseminar: Sociocultural Anthropolgoy Krulfeld, Simons 
Major topics in contemporary social and cultural anthropology, 
stressing current journal and monograph materials. (Spring) 
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203 Proseminar: Anthropological Linguistics (3) Golla 
Contemporary anthropological studies of language in biological, so- 
cial, and historical perspectives. (Fall) 

204 Proseminar: Method and Theory in Humphrey, Brooks 
Archaeology (3) 

у of the 'ecent archaeological techniques and theoretical 
approaches to reconstructing and interpreting the cultures of the 
past. (Fall) 

Seminar: Problems in Conservation (: Rose 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments. Individual 
conservation projec t let ne composition, construction, de- 
composition of mate С ible stabilization techniques. Con- 
servation laboratory experience. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 
Anth 212 (Fall) 
Advanced Conservation Techniques ( Von Endt 
Joint offeri of the hropology : , Departments. Physical 


structure, | 

stry and physics underlying techniques used to conserve these 

materials, Prerequisite: Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, and permission of 

instructor. (Fall) 

Field Program in Mesoamerican Humphrey, Mergen 

Archaeology and History (6) 

Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Department 

of Anthropology. Field study in Mexico and Central America. 

(Summer) 

The Anthropology of Development (3) Krulfeld 
The role of anthropology in development, including social factors 
crucial to the understanding and resolution of problems in Third 
World societies (including rural social systems, ideologies, nomic 
change, ecology, women's roles, nutrition, population, and migration). 
The potential role of anthropology in. planning, feasibility studies, 
and implementation of development projects. (Fall) 
Key Variables in the Development Process (3) Hourihan, Krulfield 
Major factors required for anthropologists' development work in the 
areas of population, education, agriculture, irrigation, forestry, nutri- 
tion, health care, migration and resettlement, marketing, and com- 
munications. Isolation and study of the major variables and processes 
in each area to aid in successful planning, feasibility study, imple- 
mentation and evaluation. (Spring) 
Issues in Development (3) Hourihan, Krulfield 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. 
Folklore Theory (3) Vlach 
intellectual history of American folklore research; analysis of 
particular theories and methods. Same as AmCv 254. (Spring) 

255 Anthropology, Education, and the Museum (3) Lanouette 

(Formerly Anthropology for Teachers, 4 credits) 
The role of anthropology in education and museums. Emphasis on 
current anthropological research, innovative museum and classroom 
techniques and materials. Seminars and teaching demonstrations at 
museums and laboratories. 

257 Seminar: American Folklife (3) Vlach 
Research on and discussion of the traditional cultures of various 
geographical regions of the United States. Theories of regionalism 
and their relation to the study of folklife and folklore will be con- 
sidered. Different regions, such as the West, South, or the Chesapeake 
will be emphasized in different semesters. Same as AmCv 257. 
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Seminar: Anthropology of Allen, Krulfeld 
Art, Aesthetics, and Symbolism (3) 

Anthropological approaches to aesthetic problems and theories of 
symbolism in the context of ethnographic materials. 

Topics in American Folklife (3) Staff 
A seminar devoted to a variety of subjects related to folklore and 
folklife, such as public sector folklife policy, folk music, oral 
literature, or ethnic folklore and culture. The specific topic will be 
determined by the interests of available faculty and the curriculum 
needs of the folklife program. Same as AmCv 259. 


260 Seminar: Culture Theory (3) Krulfeld, Allen 


Contemporary theories of culture. Intensive study of major works. 
Seminar: Applied Anthropology (3) Lewis 
Use of anthropological methods and techniques in such specific fields 
as government, community development, land reform, law, and medi- 
cine. (Fall) 


3 Seminar: Culture Contact and Change (3) Simons, Turnbull 


267 


268 


977 
272 


Change in Western and non-Western cultures: emphasis on general 
processes of change and interaction between simpler and more com- 
plex societies. (Fall) 

Seminar: Anthropological Museum Humphey, Turnbull 
Techniques (3) 

Principles of anthropological collection, classification, preservation, 
identification, interpretation, and exhibition of specimens; research 
and instructional use of the museum. Field trips to area museums. 
(Fall) 

Seminar: Technology (3) Humphrey, Lewis 
Cross-cultural examination of the form, function, meaning, and use of 
material culture and the behavior patterns involved in its production. 
(Spring, odd years) 

Seminar: Economic Anthropology (3) Krulfeld 
Comparative study of systems of production, distribution, and con- 
sumption, in both preliterate and complex societies. (Fall) 
Seminar: Peasant Society (3) Krulfeld 
Cross-cultural analysis of peasant societies, including their manner 
of functioning within their larger social, economic, and cultural con- 
text. (Fall) 

Seminar: Structural Problems (3) Simons 
Selected topics in social anthropology, including kinship, political, 
and legal principles of group formation. Emphasis may be given to 
model building, network analysis, incest, ethnoarchaeology, or other 
major social concerns. (Spring) 

Seminar: Topics in Latin American Anthropology (3) Allen 
Specific topics, to be announced, will be selected from the following: 
mythology and ritual, artistic traditions, ethnic groups, Andean or 
Tropical Forest social organization, peasant movements and land re- 
form, native cultures during the Colonial period, archaeological prob- 
lems. 

Seminar: Urban Anthropology (3) Hertz 
A review of the literature on urban kin groups, occupational/class 
and ethnic communities, migrant adaptations; the nature of urbanism; 
urban poverty; urban field methods. (Spring) 

Seminar: Topics in American Culture (3) Hertz 
Review of anthropological literature on American world view, main- 
stream and alternate forms of kinship, selected ethnic groups, and 
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the effects of sex, age, class, occupation, and politics on American 
life. (Fall) 

282 Seminar: Advanced Archaeology— Humphrey 
New World Prehistory (3) 

Current archaeological problems relating to the origin and develop- 
ment of aboriginal cultures. Specific topic to be announced in the 
Schedule of Ck . May be repeated for credit. 

283 Seminar: Topics in Old World Anthropology— Brooks 
Physical Anthropology and Archaeology (3) 

Current problems in relation to materials from the old world. Specific 
area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. (Spring) 

287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 
Same as Econ/Geog/Hist/Span 287, and PSc 285. Interdisciplinary 
seminar; each student writes a report on some aspect of a selected 
key theme. May be repeated for credit. Admission by permission of 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 

290 Advanced Museum Research (3) Staff 
Supervised individual research and/or field work at the Smithsonian 
Institution or other area museums, arranged in consultation with the 
museum and the Anthropology Department. Admission by permission 
of the department chairman. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
spring) 

Anthropology in the Museum (3) Evans 
Anthropological materials (in the broadest sense), exhibits, and 
museums, Topics include: museum anthropology, collections, re- 
search, interpretation, and education, with a focus on the practical 
problems of developing an anthropological exhibit hall. (Spring) 
Introduction to Conservation (3) Rose 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments. Method 
and theory of conservation, including fine arts, ethnographic 
archaeological and monuments conservation; handling, restoration, 
preservation, storage, and display of museum specimens; basic mate- 
rials of museum objects and the ways they react to their environ- 
ment. The summer course deals with conservation of archaeological 
materials. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

Preventive Conservation Techniques (3) Rose 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments. Practical 
aspects of preventive conservation such as monitoring environmental 
conditions with measuring and recording devices; examining objects 
and documenting their conditions (including photography); and iden- 
tifying sources of deterioration for various materials. Students will 
conduct tests, evaluate exhibition and storage areas, and participate 
in improving and correcting museum conditions. Prerequisite: Anth/ 
Art 292. (Spring) 

Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology (3) Cressey 
Joint offering of the Anthropology Department and the American 
Studies Program. Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpreta- 
tion. Topics may include excavation methods, recording, photography, 
preservation, stratigraphy and environmenta! reconstruction, typol- 
ogy, use-wear analysis, and spatial analysis. Specific research area 
and topics announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

298 Dumbarton Oaks Courses (arr.) 

Courses offered each year by scholars in residence at Dumbarton 
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Oaks, Trustees for Harvard University, are open to qualified gradu- 
ate and undergraduate students with permission of department chair- 
man. Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be 
repeated for credit provided the topic differs. 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
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Professors L.P. Leite (Emeritus), F.S. Grubar, D.H. Teller, L.F. Robinson 
(Chairman), J.F. Wright, Jr. 

Professorial Lecturers Grace Evans, D.A. Brown, L. Miller 

Associate Professors H.I. Gates, J.L. Lake, А.Н. Smith, T. Ozdogan, D.M. 
Hitchcock, J.C. Anderson, B. von Barghahn, S.B. Molina 

Adjunct Associate Professors Grose Evans, A.D. Ullberg 

Associate Professorial Lecturers B.S. Glassman, D. Von Endt, M.S. Kernan, 
D.C. Lynn, C.R. Rose 

Assistant Professors W.T. Woodward, F. iffith, С.С. Costigan, М.Р. 
Lader, E.R. Williams, J.L. Stephanic, M.W. Fu (Visiting) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers E.L. Battaglia, E.P. Lawson, K. Mont- 
gomery, L. Smith, A.B. Barnhart, C. Smigrod, B.G. Carson, C.R. Smith, 
N.W. Merritt, M.J. Francis, B.R. Wendel, J.F. Harrop, B.R. Stevens, 
G. Irby, L.W. Hicks, C.M. Register, R. Schanzer, A Masters, R. Rodriguez, 
J. Paradiso, C.S. Rose, W.R. Schran, J. Hillman, D.L. Brandow 

Curator, Dimoclk: Gallery L.D. Miller 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in art history (departmental)—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences. Students should consult their departmental advisor regarding courses 
to be taken to satisfy requirements. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Art 31-32 and 71 or 72. 

3. Required courses in related areas—Art 137; Fren 1-2, 3-4, or Ger 1-2, 3-4. 

4. Required courses in the major—Art 101 and 102, 104 or 105, 106 or 107, 108, 
109 or 110, 113 or 114, 117 or 118 or 119, 129; nine additional semester hours in 
second-group art history courses. 

5. A maximum of nine semester hours in Fine Arts, including Art 137, is per- 
mitted. 

Graduation with Special Honors: Students must satisfy the general require- 
ments stated under Regulations. They should apply to the chairman of the de- 
partment at the beginning of their senior year. Before admittance to the program, 
they must pass a reading examination in either French or German. Upon accept- 
ance, candidates will be assigned to one or more faculty advisors under 
whose direction they will undertake a supervised program of study. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Fine Arts (departmental)—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences. Students should consult their departmental advisor regarding courses 
to be taken to satisfy requirements. 

2. A total of 54 hours of art courses is required of Fine Arts majors as stated 
below. 

3. Required basic Fine Arts courses: Art 21-22 and 41-42. 

4. Required courses in art history: Art 31—32; six additional semester hours in 
second-group art history courses. 
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5. Required Fine Arts courses in the major—30 semester hours of first- or 
second-group Fine Arts courses: 

a. 15 hours, exclusive of primary area of concentration, in four of the fol- 
lowing eight areas—ceramics, advanced drawing, advanced. design, 
printmaking, painting, photography, sculpture, and visual communica- 
tion. 

b. 15 hours to be taken in the primary area of concentration. 

c. Students concentrating in photography must take Art 23, 24, 181, 182, 
205, 206. 

6. Nine additional hours of electives may be taken in the Art Department. 

7. Transfer students must take at least 12 semester hours of second-group 
Fine Arts courses and 9 semester hours in their area of specialization at this 
University. 

Graduation with Special Honors: Students must satisfy the general require- 
ments stated under Regulations. They should apply in writing to: the chairman 
of the Art Department at the beginning of their senior year. Upom acceptance, 
each candidate will be assigned one or more faculty advisors under whose di- 
rection a project in a special area of interest will be undertaken. 


Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A five-year pro- 
gram leading to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in 
the field of art therapy. See Art Therapy. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and anthropology (de- 
partmental)J—An interdepartmental major offered by the Art and Anthropology 
Departments. The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences. Students should consult their departmental advisor regarding courses 
to satisfy requirements. 

2. Required courses in other areas: six semester hours, or equivalent, of 
introductory French, German, Latin, Greek, or a Near Eastern language. A 
Second year of language study is strongly encouraged. Since graduate study in 
archaeology usually involves broader preparation, especially in languages, stu- 
dents intending to pursue graduate study should consult with the departmental 
advisor as early as possible. 

3. Required courses in the major: Anth 180, 183, 184, and one course chosen 
from Anth 152, 158, 177, or an approved 3-hour course in field-work; four 
Courses chosen from Art 101, 102, 103, 112, 155; two courses chosen from Clas 
71, 72, 108, 113, 170; two courses chosen from Hist 107, 108, 109, 110 (students 
electing Hist 108 should previously have completed Hist 107 or 109). 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and classics (depart- 
mental)—An interdepartmental major offered by the Art and Classics Depart- 
ments, The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences. Students should consult their departmental advisor regarding courses 
to be taken to satisfy the requirements. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14. 

3. Required courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 112, 155; three courses se- 
lected from Hist 107, 108, 109, 110, 209; 6 semester hours in second-group 
Courses in Greek or Latin (a reading knowledge of French and German is 
Tecommended). 


Master of Arts in the field of art history—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts de- 
Sree with a major in art history from this University, or an equivalent degree. 
Applicants from other institutions must present scores on the Graduate Record 

Xamination to the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
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1. With a concentration in classical art and archaeology, medieval art, Renais- 
sance and Baroque art, eighteenth- and nineteenth-century art, contemporary 
art, or American art—Required: the general requirements stated under the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: 36 hours of course work including six 
semester hours of thesis rese: s many as possible of the 36 semester hours 
of course work should be in thire group courses; not more than six hours may 
be taken in museum-related courses. Students must maintain a quality-point 
index of at least 3.7 A reading knowledge examination in German or French 
must be passed before completion of the first nine semester hours of Course 
work. A written general Maste Comprehensive Examination must be passed 
before students can enroll for the six semester hours of thesis research. А 
written the must be submitted to and approved by the faculty. 

2. With a concentration in museum trainine Required: the general require- 
ments stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 42 semester hours 
of course work as follows: 12 hours of art history courses, taken before 
acceptance into the museum program; Art 201-2 and 271-72, and 18 additional 
hours of art history courses selected in consultation with the advisor, not 
more than six hours to be taken in museum-related courses. Students must 
maintain a quality-point index of at least 3.25 А reading knowledge examina- 
tion in German or French must be passed before completion of the first nine 
semester hours of cour work. Students are required to pass the general 
written Master's Comprehensive Examination in Art History and may also be 
required to pass a written comprehensive examination in Museology as part 
of the requirements for the internship. 

Acceptance into this program as a degree candidate is provisional, pending 
satisfactory completion of 12 semester hours of graduate art history courses 
and the approval of the Graduate Programs Committee (Department of Art). 

The Art Department has established a program of study in affiliation with а 
number of museums and galleries including the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, the Museum of African Art, the 
National Museum of American Art, the Phillips Collection, the Renv Gallery, 
and the Textile Museum. 

3. With a concentration in museum administration—For details consult the 
chairman of the department. 

Master of Fine Arts in the field of ceramics, design, printmaking, painting, 
photography, sculpture, or visual communication—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of 
Fine Arts or a Bachelor of degree with a major in Fine Arts in the field of 
ceramics, desi 'awing, painting, photography, printmaking, sculpture, or vis- 
ual communication. A 3.00 unde graduate grade-point average (on a 4.00 scale) 
and departmental approval of the applicant's work is required. This should 
consist of slide examples of work in the area of application as well as slides of 
representative works in other areas. Students planning to do graduate work in 
printmaking or painting must have completed 12 semester hours of drawing at 
the undergraduate level before admittance to the master's program. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. As a tool requirement Master of Fine Arts candidates must 
take a tool course (3 to 6 hours) selected in consultat yn with the program 
advisor. As many as possible of the remaining 24 to 27 hours of course work 
should be in third-group cours only 18 hours of which may be in one area; 
the remaining 6 to 9 hours are to be selected from related areas in consultation 
with the adviso creative thesis consisting of the execution of original works 
of art in ceramics, design, drawing, painting, photography, printmaking, sculp- 
ture, or visual communication will be completed under the supervision of a the- 
sis advisor. In addition, the thesis must include a written statement and analysis 
of artistic purpose, subject to the approval of the thes advisor and a second 
faculty reader. A representative portion of the work illustrating the creative 
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thesis may be retained by the University at the discretion of the thesis director 
in agreement with the second reader. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of art history—Required: the general re- 
quirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and a Master 
of Arts degree in art history. Candidates must also pass written examinations 
in French and German and Gener: c ations in one major area of special- 
ization and two oth ion. Languag aminations should be 
completed within the mic year of course work. Programs are planned 
in consultation with a departmental committee. 

Areas of Specialization: classical art and archaeology, early Christian and 
Byzantine art, Northern Renaissance art, Baroque art, nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century European art, and American art 

Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field 
in art—Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the art option and 
professional courses stated under the School of Education and Human De- 


velopment. 


ART HISTORY 


First Group 
1 Principles of Art (3) Von Barghahn 
An introduction to various art media, basic elements of art and 


thematic interpretations, European and non-Western traditions. 
(Fall and spring) 


31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) Robinson and Staff 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: prehis- 
toric to Gothic art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to moderm art. (Art 
31 and 32—fall and spring) 

71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) Grubar and Staff 
Art 71: Colonial beginnings to the Republican Age. Art 72: 19th cen- 
tury to the present. (Art 71 and 72—fall and spring) 


Second Group 

101 Greek Art and Archaeology (3) Williams 
A study of the major achievements in architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, and mosaics from 1000 B.C. to the Roman period. Special focus 
on the Parthenon and fifth-century Athens. Attention to recent dis- 
coveries and current excavations. (Fall) 

102 Roman Art and Archaeology (3) Williams 
Investigation of the architecture, sculpture, wall paintings, and 
mosaics from the second century B.C. to ca. 350 A.D. Consideration 
both of the city of Rome and of the monuments and society in the 
provinces. Attention to current excavations, including Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. (Spring) 

103 The Ancient Artist and His Workshop (3) Williams 
A study of the ancient craftsman's techniques, workshop organiza- 
tion, and position in iety. Exploration of sculpture, architecture, 

painting, pottery, mosaics, gems, glass, and metalwork. 

104 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) Grace Evans 
Early developments from the 13th to the 15th century. (Fall) 

105 Renaissance Art in Italy П (3) Grace Evans 
High Renaissance and Mannerism. (Spring) 

106 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Hitchcock 


Northern painting from van Eyck through Bosch. (Fall) 
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107 Renaissance Art in the North II (3) Hitchcock 
Northern painting and graphics from Dürer through Brueghel. 
(Spring) 

108 18th-Century Art in Europe (3) Hitchcock 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture in France, Great Britain, and 
Italy. Emphasis on Watteau, Chardin, David, Hogarth, Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, Canaletto, and Tiepolo. (Spring) 

109 19th-Century Art in Europe I (3) Robinson 
Examination of Neoclassicism and Romanticism in the context of 
Western European historical and cultural developments. Emphasis 
on France, England, and Germany, and the representative styles of 
David, Ingres, Delacroix, Turner, Constable, and Friedrich. (Fall) 

110 19th-Century Art in Europe II (3) Robinson 
Examination of the revolution in style of Realism, Impressionism, 
and Post Impressionism in the context of Western European politi- 
cal, social and cultural developments. Emphasis on representative 
styles of Courbet, Manet, Monet, Cezanne, Van Gogh, and Gauguin. 
(Spring) 

111 Classical Archaeology (3) Williams 
Archaeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intensive 
study of one or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, 
painting, or minor arts. 

112 Egypt and the Ancient Civilizations (3) Williams 
Exploration of the arts of Egypt, Sumeria, the Hittites, Assyria, 
and Persia, from 3000 to 400 B.C. Emphasis on the age of the Pyramids 
and the period of Tutankhamen. (Fall) 

113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) Grose Evans 
(Spring) 

114 Baroque Art in the North (3) Hitchcock 
Concentration on France, Flanders, and Holland, with emphasis on 
Poussin, Rubens, Van Dyck, and Rembrandt. (Fall) 

115 Christian Iconography (3) Grace Evans 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from early 
Christian to the Council of Trent. 

116 Islamic Art (3) Staff 

117 Medieval Art I (3) Anderson 
Early Christian and Byzantine. (Fall) 

118 Medieval Art II (3) Anderson 
Romanesque and Gothic. (Spring) 

119 Pre-Romanesque Art in the North (3) Anderson 
Merovingian and Carolingian. (Spring) 

120 East Asian Art (3) Staff 
May be repeated for credit when content differs. 

121 Spanish Art I (3) Von Barghahn 
Discussion of areas selected from the art of ancient Iberia through 
the seventeenth century. Specific topic to be announced in the 
Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided the content 
differs. 

122 Spanish Art II (3) Von Barghahn 
Discussion of areas selected from the eighteenth through twentieth 
centuries. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. 
May be repeated for credit provided the content differs. 

129 20th-Century Art in Europe (3) Lader 
Survey of 20th-century European painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, from their origins in the late 19th century through Surrealism. 
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Emphasis on major modernist movements and artists, including Ma- 
tisse, Picasso, Kandinsky, and Mondrian. (Fall) 

130 20th-Century American Art (3) Lader 
Survey of 20th-century American painting and sculpture, focusing 
upon the avant-garde. Emph ; artists of the Stieglitz circle and 
later modernist movements such as Abstract Expressionism, Pop, 
Op, Minimal, and Conceptual art. (Spring) 

140 Gothic Architecture (3) Staff 

145 Folk Arts in America (3) Grubar 
Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and 
other crafts. 

147 Primitive Art I: Ancient Civilizations of Von Barghahn 
Mexico and Latin America (3) 

Survey of Pre-Columbian art and architecture from prehistoric period 
to the Spanish conquest, inclusive of Yucatan and Central American 


regions. 
148-49 19th-Century American Painting and Sculpture (3-3) Grubar 

Fall: 1800-1860; spring: 1860-1900. (Academic year) 

150 Landmarks in American Art (3) Grubar 

155 The Aegean Civilizations (3) Williams 
An introduction to the excavational and multidisciplinary aspects 
of classical archaeology. Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations (1700— 
1200 B.C.). Interrelationships between Greek and Persian cultures of 
the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. (Spring) 


156 Early Medieval Sculpture (3) Grace Evans 
161 Studies in Renaissance Art (3) Grace Evans 


162 Principles of Museum Work (3) Lawson 
Introduction to the history and development of museums; problems 
of museum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installa- 
tion, conservation, and educational service. 

165 Primitive Art II: African, Oceanic, Von Barghahn 
North American Indian (3) 

Survey of architecture, sculpture, and painting from ancient kingdoms 
to early 20th-century culture. Emphasis upon imagery and iconog- 
raphy. 

167 The Dynastic Courts of Europe (3) Von Barghahn 
Politics and royal patronage, 1400-1800. Spain, Portugal, Austria, Ger- 
many, Russia. 

169 History of Decorative Arts: European Heritage (3) Carson 
Survey of changing styles of European furniture, textiles, ceramics 
and glass, in the context of general trends in art history and changing 
patterns in economic, technological, social, and cultural history. From 
antiquity to the modern age. (Fall) 

170 History of Decorative Arts: American Heritage (3) Carson 
Examination of the decorative arts in America from the 17th century 
to the modern period. Exploration of changing visual characteristics in 
relation to the changing American experience. (Spring) 

173 History of the Cinema (3) Staff 
Same as CmTr 173. Laboratory fee, Ў 

187 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition in Kennedy 
Early Modern Europe (3) 

Same as Engl/Fren/Ger/Hist/Rel 183. 

192 The American Cinema (3) Staff 

Same as AmCv/CmTr 192. 
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197 History of Photography: The 19th Century (3) Battaglia 
198 History of Photography: The 20th Century (3) Battaglia 


Third Group 
201-2 Museum Projects (3-3) Staff 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the field 
of museum training. 

203 Primitive Art (3) Von Barghahn 
(Spring) 

207 Modern Architecture (3) Lader 
Europe and America. 

211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation (3) Rose 
Joint offering of the Art and Anthropol Departments, Individual 
conservation projects to determine composition, construction, de- 
composition of mate , and possible stabilization techniques. 
Conservation laboratory experience. Prerequisite or concurrent regis- 
tration: Art or Anth 212. (Fall) 

212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) Von Endt 
Joint offering of the Art and Anthropology Departments. Physical 
structure, molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnographic ma- 
terials: Chemistry and physics underlying the techniques used to 
conserve these materials, Prerequisite: Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, and 
permission of the instructor. (Fall) 

216 Medieval Painting (3) Grace Evans 
Painting and the decorative arts. 

217-18 Problems in Museum Work (3-3) Ullberg 
Art 217 is prerequisite to Art 218. 

*220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) Hitchcock 
A reading knowledge of Italian is desirable for the Italian area and 
German for the northern area. (Spring) 

*221 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) Staff 
A reading knowledge of French, German, or Italian ís desirable, de- 
pending on the specific area. (Fall and spring) 

*1243 Seminar: American Art (3) Grubar 

(Fall and spring) 
*t244 Seminar: 19th-Century European Art (3) Robinson 
Reading knowledge of French desirable. 

*1245 Seminar: 20th-Century European Art (3) Lader 
*246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) Williams 
*247 Pro-Seminar: Medieval Art and Archaeology (3) Anderson 

248 Independent Research in Art History (3) 

(Fall and spring) 
*261 Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) Staff 
271-72 Museum Techniques (3—3) Staff 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the fields 
of museum training and museum studies. Practical work to be de- 
termined by Museum Training Committees at the institutions in- 
volved. (Academic year) 

284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Staff 
Joint offering of the Art Department and the American Studies Pro- 
gram in affiliation with the National Portrait Gallery of the Smith- 


t Laboratory fee, $15 when course is taught off campus. 
* Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit if the specific 
area covered is different. 
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sonian Institution. Exploration of selected problems and themes in 
American cultural history involving the use of artistic materials in 
different media; emphasis on methodology and analytic techniques. 
(Spring) 

289-90 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

292 Introduction to Conservation (3) Rose 
Interdepartmental course offered by the Art and Anthropology De- 
partments. Method and theory of conservation, including fine arts, 
ethnographic, archeological, and monuments conservation; handling, 
restoration, preservation, storage, and display of museum specimens; 
basic materials of ethnographic objects and the ways they react to 
their environment. The fall section is open to conservation students 
and to those who plan to register for Art 293 in the spring. (Fall 
and spring) 

293 Preventive Conservation Techniques (3) Rose 
Interdepartmental course offered by the Art and Anthropology Depart- 
ments. Practical aspects of preventive conservation such as monitor- 
ing environmental conditions with measuring and recording devices; 
examining objects and documenting their conditions (including pho- 
tography); and identifying sources of deterioration for various ma- 
terials. Students will conduct tests, evaluate exhibition and storage 
areas, and participate in improving and correcting museum condi- 
tions. Prerequisite: Anth/Art 292. 


Fourth Group 
Limited to art history doctoral candidates. Offered as the demand requires. 
*385-86 Readings in Art History (3—3) 
*398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
For students preparing for the doctoral examination. 
*399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


FINE ARTS 
Departmental prerequisite: Art 21-22 and 41—42. 


First Group 
21-22 Design I: Basic (3-3) Costigan, Teller 
Required of all Fine Arts majors. Fundamental studies of principles 
and elements of design. Art 21: study of two-dimensional design. Art 
22: three-dimensional studies. Art 21: Laboratory fee, $15. Art 22: 
Laboratory fee, $21. (Art 21 and 22—fall and spring) 

3 Photography I: Introduction (3) Lake and Staff 
Introduction to the principles of exposure and development of films 
and papers. Emphasis on creative expression. Laboratory fee, $54. 
(Academic year) 

4 Photography II (3) Stephanic 
Continuation of Art 23. Experimentation with black and white films 
and developers. Improvement of printing and exposure techniques. 
Emphasis on control for creative expression. Prerequisite: Art 23. 
Laboratory fee, $54. (Academic year) 

41-42 Drawing I (3-3) Wright and Staff 
Elementary investigation of concepts of drawing, both traditional 
and contemporary; training in perception, analysis of form in light 


Pree 
May be repeated for credit. 
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and space; instruction in the use of graphic materials and media; 
exercises in connoisseurship. Material and model fee, $45 per se- 
mester. (Art 41 and 42—fall and spring) 

51 Introduction to Handbuilt Ceramics (3) Ozdogan, L. Smith 
Working with clay as an art form. Exploration of pinch, coil, slab, 
hump and pre 1014, paddlir d hollowing techniques. Sketch 
studies, reduction and oxidation k firings, clay and glaze making. 
Laboratory fee, $54.* (Fall and sprir 

2 Introduction to Wheelthrown Ceramics (3) Ozdogan and Staff 
Development of cylindrical and open forms. Trimming, clay and 

ге making, reduction and oxidation kiln firings. Sketch studies. 
Laboratory fee, $54.* (Fall and spring) 

57 Printmaking: Introduction to Relief and Griffith 
Planographic Techniques (3) 

Exploration in monochrome and color of basic methods of these tech- 
niques, i.e, woodcut, composite relief, monotype, and lithography. 
Emphasis on aesthetic qualities of prints. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall) 

58 Printmaking: Introduction to Intaglio and Griffith 
Stencil Techniques (3) 

Exploration in monochrome and color of basic methods of these tech- 
niques, i.e., etching, engraving, collograph, stencil and composite in- 
taglio. Laboratory fee, $36. (Spring) 

61—62 Water Color (3-3) Staff 
Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic. Ex- 
perimentation, figurative and landscape. Laboratory fee, $15 per 
semester. Academic year) 

) Painting I (3-3) A. Smith and Staff 
Emphasis on personal expression with exposure to a variety of styles. 
Application of design principles to easel painting. Prerequisite: Art 
21, 41. Material and model fee, $39 per semester. (Academic year) 

81-82 Sculpture I (3-3) Gates and Staff 
Beginning study of design and fabrication of sculpture. Basic sculp- 
tural hniques for media, including clay, plaster, stone, and wood. 
Laboratory fee, $24 per semester. (Academi аг) 


Second Group 
Second-group art courses may be repeated for credit with approval of the de- 


partment. 
123-24 Individual Problems (3-3) Staff 


Emphasis on problems and materials of specific interest to the stu- 
dent in any area of Fine Arts. Laboratory fee depending on area 
chosen.t Prerequisite: permission of instructor. (Academic year) 

125-26 Painting II (3-3) A. Smith 
Alteration of personal expression and structured problems dealing 
with still-life and the figure. Use of acrylic and oil. Material and 
model fee, $39 per semester. (Academic y 

127-28 Painting III (3—3) Woodward 
Studies in the interpretation of the figure and still-life Emphasis on 
color, space, planes, modulations. Alla prima and mixed techniques. 
Material and model fee, $39 per semester. (Academic year) 


* Laboratory fee in all ceramics courses includes unlimited materials and tools. 

t Schedule of Fees: Ceramics—$54; 2-D Design—none; 3-D D gn—$24; Drawing—$45; Printmak- 
ing—$36; Sculpture—$2 ypography—$30; Painting—none; Photography—$54; Visual Communi- 
cation—$30; Lithography—$36; Serigraphy—$21. 
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131 Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan and Staff 

Wheelthrown Functional Forms (3) 
Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown functional 
ceramic forms. Exploration of attachments: lids, spouts, handles, and 
footing devices. Sketches and technical drawings, clay and glaze- 
making te varied temperature firings in reduction and oxidation 
atmospheres. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall and spring) 

132 Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan and Staff 

Wheelthrown Nonfunctional Forms (3) 
Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown ceramic sculp- 
tural forms. Emphasis on section throwing, closed forms, and con- 
struction. Varied temperature firings in oxidation and reduction at- 
mospheres. Clay and glaze making. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall and 
spring) 

133 Ceramic Decoration (3) Ozdogan 
Aesthetic and technical development of surface decoration, with ex- 
perimental projects in sgraffito, mishima, engobe, majolica, under- 
glaze, overglaze, and relief techniques. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall) 

134 Nonsilver Printing Processes in Photography (3) Smigrod 
Introduction to nonsilver and archaic photographic processes. At 
least three processes will be explored. Emphasis on creative expres- 
sion. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Labora- 
tory fee, $54. (Spring) 

135-36 Advanced Water Color (3-3) 
Development of techniques of water color; concentration on special 
projects. Laboratory fee, $15 per semester. (Academic year) 

137 Workshop in Materials, Woodward, A. Smith, and Staff 
Methods, and Techniques (3) 

Technical investigation of painting methods from the 14th century to 
the present. Preparation of grounds, media, underpainting, glazing. 
Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall and spring) 

138 Printmaking: History and Practice (3) Griffith 
Lecture survey through slides and original prints of the history of the 
fine art etching, engraving, woodcut, stencil, and lithograph. Labora- 
tory demonstrations with student participation. This basic course is 
designed for artists, art historians, art dealers, appraisers, librarians, 
commercial artists, and collectors. Laboratory fee, $24. (Summer) 

139 Design in Fiber (3) Costigan 
Emphasis on individual expression in two- and three-dimensional 
fiber works, with exposure to a variety of styles, attitudes, and ma- 
terials. Laboratory fee, $9. 

141 Interior Design I (3) Teller 
Survey of materials and techniques used in domestic dwellings. 
Emphasis on diagrams, floor plans, and effective use of materials. 
Lecture and studio problems. Laboratory fee, $21. 

142 Interior Design II (3) Teller 
Survey of furniture style as applied to drawingboard problems in 
creative interior design. Prerequisite: Art 141. Laboratory fee, $21. 

143-44 Serigraphy (3-3) Teller 
Fine Arts printmaking using serigraphic techniques. Utilization of all 
basic techniques; emphasis on aesthetic properties of prints. Labora- 
tory fee, $21 per semester. (Academic year) 

146 Ceramic Restoration (3) Ozdogan 
Methods and techniques for museum and commercial application. 
Laboratory fee, $54. (Summer) 
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151 Ceramic History and Technology (3) Ozdogan and Staff 
A survey of the history of ceramics and its technology. Lectures, 
demonstrations and supplemental programs. Laboratory fee, $21. 
(Fall) 

152 Ceramic Sculpture (3) Ozdogan, L. Smith 
Developing an understanding of culptural ceramic form which 
integrates both quality ; re Techniques in hollow and solid 
construction. Varied t erature firings in reduction and oxidation 
atmospheres. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall) 

153 Printmaking: Intermediate Study of Intaglio and Griffith 

Relief Techniques (3) 
Investigation in monochrome and color of these techniques, i.e., etch- 
ing, engraving, woodcut, wood engravir incil, composite process- 
es, and mixed media. Prerequisite: Art 57, 58. Laboratory fee, $36. 
(Fall) 

154 Printmaking: Introduction to Griffith 
Light-Sensitive Grounds (3) 

Exploration of the use of grounds on copper that are sensitive to light 
for the purpose of etching. Printing in monochrome and color. Pre- 
requisite: Art 153 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $36. (Spring) 

157-58 Printmaking: Advanced Study of Intaglio and Griffith 

Relief Techniques (3-3) 
Intensive exploration in monochrome and color of printmaking: etch- 
ing, engraving, woodcut, wood engraving, stencil, collograph p ng 
with light-sensitive grounds, composite techniques and mixed media. 
Emphasis on utilization of techniques in developing a personal state- 
ment and style. Prerequisite: Art 153, 164, or equivalent. Laboratory 
fee, $36. (Fall and spring) 

159-60 Drawing II (3-3) Wright and Staff 
Study and application of master drawing techniques. Investigation of 
perspective and anatomy. Emphasis upon conceptual development of 
personal style. Material and model fee, $45 per semester. (Aca- 
demic year) 

163 Visual Communication I: Basic Layout (3) Molina and Staff 
Layout stages including basic formats, production processes; working 
with type and basic skills. Prerequisite: Art 171. Laboratory fee, $30. 

164 Visual Communication II: Problem Solving (3) Molina and Staff 
Conceptual approach to problem solving. Various graphic design 
problems, including both small-format and large-format design in 
commercial and institutional graphics. Prerequisite: rt 163, 
Laboratory fee, $30 

166 Advanced Drawing Techniques (3) A. Smith, Barnhart 
S ific area announced in the Schedule of Clas May be repeated 
for credit if the area covered is different. Laboratory fee, $36. 

168 Intermediate Ceramic Design in Handbuilding (3) Ozdogan 
Further concentration in handbuilding techniques of pinch, coil, slab, 
hump and press mold, paddling and hollowing techniques. Sketch 
studies, clay and glaze tests. Orientation to studio operations and 
maintenance. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall and spring) 

171 Typography I (3) Molina and Staff 
Basic calligraphy for traditional and contemporary use. Type theory, 
including specification, copy fitting, and study of letter form as used 
in graphic design. Laboratory fee, $30. 

172 Typography II (3) Molina and Staff 


Study of type classification, recognition, and adaptation. Methods 


| 
r 


174 


175 
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of type specifications, copy-fitting and typesetting processes. Typo- 
graphic layout and alphabet design. Prerequisite: Art 171. Laboratory 


fee, $30. 

Visual Communication III: Seminar Projects (3) Molina and Staff 
Advanced studio projects in client presentations and development of 
portfolio. Prerequisite: Art 164 and 172. Laboratory fee, $30. 
Printmaking: Lithography (3) Barnhart 
Study of techniques and materials related to printing images from 
stones and metal plates, in black and white and color. May be re- 
peated for credit. Material fee, $30. 


177-78 Survey of Printing and Illustration (3—3) Staff 


179-80 


181 


182 


183 


Exposure to a maximum range of illustrative processes, both practical 
and theoretical, Technical aspects of commercial printing processes; 
methods of preparation of artwork, photographs, and typographic 
proofs for commercial reproduction. (Academic year) 

Sculpture II (3—3) Gates 
Expansion of Sculpture I utilizing advanced wood milling equipment 
and metal welding techniques. Prerequisite: Art 81-82. Laboratory fee, 
$24. 

Introduction to Color Photography (3) Lake 
Introduction to color through exposure and processing of color 
transparency films. Use of filters for creating and correcting color 
shifts, with emphasis on color as subject matter. Prerequisite: Art 
23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall) 
Introduction to Photographic Lighting (3) Stephanic 
Introduction to various lighting techniques. Available light manipula- 
tion, studio lighting, and copy lighting will be explored. Emphasis on 
creative expression. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of in- 
structor. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall and spring) 

Experimental Photography (3) Staff 
Structured exploration of various photographic processes and tech- 
niques. Emphasis on creative expression. Content of course will vary; 
contact department for current offering. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 
or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall and spring) 


185-86 Portrait Painting and Drawing (3-3) C. Smith 


Fall: Various media; drawing and pastel. Spring: Oil. Model fee, $45 
per semester. 


189-90 Sculpture III (3-3) Gates 


193 


194 


Advanced study in concepts and materials through creation of three- 
dimensional forms concentrating on relevance of scale and media. 
Relationship of sculpture to the environment. Prerequisite: Art 179- 
80. Laboratory fee, $24 per semester. (Academic year) 

Film Making I (3) Kernan 
Introduction to the basic techniques and procedures for film making. 
Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
fee, $54. (Fall and spring) 

Film Making II (3) Kernan 
Continuation of Art 193 with more advanced projects. Prerequisite: 
Art 193 or permission of instructor, Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall and 
spring) 

Documentary Photography (3) Battaglia 
Historical development of documentary photography. Completion of 
two projects required. Laboratory fee, $54. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 
24 or permission of instructor. Same as Jour 195. (Fall) 
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Third Group 
АП third-group art courses may be repeated for credit with the approval of the 
department. 


205 Advanced Photography: Zone System Tests (3) Lake 
Tone control through exposure development tests. Completion of 
laboratory manual required. Prerequisite: Art 181 and 182 or permis- 
sion of instructor. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall and spring) 

206 Advanced Photography: Color Printing and Zone Proofs (3) Lake 
Printing from color negatives. Correct color balancing and creative 
color shifts will be explored. Development of portfolio of prints 
utilizing approved theme and the exposure and development times 
established in Art 205. Prerequisite: t 181 or 205, as determined 
by instructor. Laboratory fee, $54. 'all and spring) 

208 Advanced Photography: Special Projects (3) | Lake and Stephanic 
Independent projects requiring approval prior to registration. Pre- 
requisite: Art 181 and 182, or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
fee, $54. (Fall and spring) 

209—10 Exhibition and Display Design (3—3) Miller 

224 Advanced Ceramic Sculpture (3) Ozdogan 
Continuation of Art 152 with emphasis on individual approach. Ex- 
ploration of mixed media and mold casting. Laboratory fee, $54. 
(Fall) 

225 Advanced Ceramic Decoration (3) Ozdogan, Smith 
Perfection of decorating techniques. Students establish style through 
independent exploration. Laboratory fee, $54. (Spring) 

226 Architectural Ceramics (3) Ozdogan 
Advanced studies in ceramic murals and sculptures designed for 
indoor and outdoor architectural concepts. Laboratory tests and 
activities. Laboratory fee, $54. (Spring) 

231-32 Design III (3-3) Gates 
New media and techniques in three-dimensional design. Laboratory 
fee, $24 per semester. (Academic year) 

234 Design IV: Jewelry Design (3) Gates 
Theory and fabrication of jewelry using basic metal techniques, as- 
semblage approach, and lost-wax casting. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall 
and spring) 

235 Design V: Textile Printing (3) Teller 
Designing and executing textiles using the techniques of silk screen, 
block print, and batik. Laboratory fee, $21. (Fall and spring) 

248 Independent Research in Fine Arts (3) 

For master's degree candidates; open to limited number of qualified 
undergraduates, with permission. Independent research arranged in 
consultation with individual instructor and graduate advisor. May be 
repeated for credit. Laboratory fee depending on area chosen.* 
(Fall and spring) 
249 Theory of Design (3) Costigan 
oplication of design principles to problems of the artist in all disci- 
plines. Emphasis on individual creativity, presentation, and criticism. 
Guest lectures on issues in contemporary art. Open to all MFA candi- 
dates and to seniors with permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $9. 


* Schedule of Fees: Ceramics—$54; 2-D Design—none; 3-D Design—$24; Drawing—$45; Printmak- 
ing—$36; Sculpture—$24; Typography—$3 "ainting—none; Photography—$54; Visual Communi- 
cation—$36; Serigraphy—$21; Lithography—$36. 
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251 Advanced Ceramic Design in Wheel Throwing (3) Ozdogan 
Individual projects on the potter's wheel. Student establishes personal 
style and direction, and perfects skills. Either pottery or sculptural 
approaches — Research in clays, glazes, and firings is re- 
quired. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall and spring) 

252 Advanced Ceramic Design in Hand Building (3) Ozdogan 
Individual,projects in hand building. Student establishes style and 
direction, and perfects skills. Either pottery or sculptural approaches 
encouraged. Research in clays and glazes is required. Laboratory 
fee, $54. (Fall and spring) 

253 Industrial Ceramic Design/Mold Making (3) Ozdogan 
Study in the multiple production process from model making to 
finished duplicate form as it exists on factory level. Methods include 
all aspects of model designing and making in clay and plaster; mold 
making in plaster; production methods from molds including press 
molding, slip-casting, jiggering, and jollying. Laboratory fee, $54. 
(Fall and spring) 

254 Ceramic Glazes: Calculation and Formulation (3) Staff 
Laboratory fee, $21. 

56 Printmaking: Advanced Serigraphy (3-3) Teller 
Utilization of principles and techniques of serigraphy toward de- 
pee ett of personal statement and style. Prerequisite: Art 143-44. 

Laboratory fee, $21 per semester. (Academic year) 
257-58 Printmaking: Etching and Engraving (3-3) Griffith 
a problems in etching and engraving including composite 
ses, light-sensitive grounds, mixed media, and theoretical and 
practic al problems of color prints. Material fee, $36. (Fall and 
spring) 

259 Advanced Printmaking (3) Barnhart 
Individual problems in lithography, intaglio, relief, collography and 
mixed media, monoprints, and papermaking. Laboratory fee, $36. 

260 Printmaking: Relief Printing (3) Griffith 
Advanced problems, practical and theoretical, in woodcut, wood en- 
graving, collograph, composite techniques, and mixed media in mono- 
chrome and color. Material fee, $36. (Fall and spring) 

265-66 Painting IV (3-3) Woodward 
Alternatives in pictorial dynamics. Assigned studio and independent 
problems in alla prima and mixed techniques. Material and model 
fee, $39 per semester. (Academic year) 

267-68 Individual Problems in Photography (3—3) Stephanic 
Limited to MFA candidates and qualified undergraduates. Prere- 
quisite: Permission of instructor and approval of project prior to 
registration. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $54 per 
semester. (Academic year) 

275 Painting V (3) Woodward 
Development of personal imagery. Individual problems and critiques. 
Material and model fee, $39. 

277 Advanced Visual Communication: Molina 
Packaging Design and Illustration (3) 

Advanced studio projects. May be repeated for credit provided the 
content differs. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall and spring) 

278 Advanced Visual Communication: Molina 
Problem Solving and Applied Design (3) 

Advanced studio projects. May be repeated for credit provided the 
content differs. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall and spring) 
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279-80 Sculpture IV (3-3) Gates 
Advanced study aimed at development of concept and style. Prerequi- 
site: permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $24. (Academic year) 

281 Sculpture V (3) Gates 
Emphasis on individual sculptural concepts and materials. Prerequi- 
site: permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $24. (Fall and spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Laboratory fee depending on area chosen.* (Fall and spring) 


ART THERAPY—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Professors B.I. Levy (Program Director), D.E. Silber 

Adjunct Professor E. Ulman (Coordinator of Training) 

Adjunct Associate Professor E. Kramer 

Assistant Professor К.]. Williams 

Adjunct Assistant Professors W. Maiorana, M. Fleming, P.A. Ravenscroft, 
A.J. DiMaria 

Clinical Instructors M.S. Schmal, P. Howie, D.K. Conger, В.К. Mandel, N.J. 
Schoebel, К.М. Jensch, B. Burns-Shostak, C.M. Grimaldi, N.J. Miller, J.C. 
Ramsay, E.S. Kramer, B. Sobol 


Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree, 
evidence of significant training and/or experience in art, including paint- 
ing, drawing, and clay modeling; course work in the behavioral and/or social 
sciences, including personality theory, abnormal psychology, and child psy- 
cholo 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences and successful completion of 36 credit hours of graduate 
sourse work. At least 21 credit hours must be in art therapy and must include 
ArTh 201, 203, 205-6 or 207 and 208, and 283-84. 

Fields of emphasis: adult art therapy, family art therapy, child art therapy, 
and research. 

Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A five-year pro- 
gram leading to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in 
field of art therapy. The first three years of the program consist of undergradu- 
ate course work. Application for admission to the M.A. program in art therapy 
will be made to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences during the second 
semester of the third year; for admission to the graduate portion of the program, 
acceptance must be obtained prior to the start of the fourth year of the pro- 
gram. If acceptance to the M.A. program in art therapy is not desired or not 
obtained, the requirements for the B.A. degree in the undergraduate field chosen 
may be fulfilled by the successful completion of appropriate courses during the 
fourth year of study. If acceptance into the M.A. program in art therapy is 
obtained, the B.A. will be awarded after the successful completion of the fourth 
year of the program. Study during the summer following the award of the 
bachelor's degree and the following academic year would normally complete 
the M.A. degree requirements. 

The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. Students must meet the general requirements stated under Columbian Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts and Science 

2. The course requirements for the B.A. in either fine arts or psycholog 
for the M.A. in art therapy must be met 
* Schedule of Fees: C ics—$54; 2-D Design—none; 3-D Design—$24; Drawing ; Printmak- 

culpture Typography Painting—none; Photography—$54; Visual Communi- 
6; Serigraphy—$21; Lithography—$36. 
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Introduction to Art Therapy (3) Ulman 
Lectures, presentation of illustrative case material, class discussion of 
assigned readings, field work. Survey covering range of art therapy 
practice, personality assessment and treatment approaches, historical 
development, main theoretical trends. Open only to art therapy 
degree candidates. (Fall) 
Case Studies in Art Therapy (3) Ulman 
Discussion of case material provided by students in order to refine 
methods of working, improve written and oral reports. Instructor and 
other practitioners may provide supplementary illustrative material. 
Assigned reading. Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 203; open to others with 
permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Technique of Art Therapy (3) Williams 
Art therapy approaches with individuals and groups of different 
diagnostic categories in various settings presented through illustra- 
tive clinical examples. Students experiment with numerous tech- 
niques through the use of art materials. Open only to art therapy 
degree candidates. (Fall) 
The Freudian Model in Art Therapy (3) Kramer, Ulman 
Concepts of instinctual driv ego developme mechanisms of de- 
fense; sublimation; transference and countertransference; maturation 
and regression applied to work with children, adults, families, and 
groups. (Fall) : 
Family Art Techniques (3—3) Ravenscroft 
ciples of work with families, with emphasis on the use of art 
techniques for evaluation of family dynamics. The major focus is on 
opportunities to conduct and observe family art evaluations. Enroll- 
ment is limited to 12. Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 203. Open to art therapy 
degree candidates only. (Fall and spring) 
Art as Therapy with Children (3) Maiorana 
Introduction to the practical and theoretical considerations involved 
in art as therapy with children. Focus on psychodynamics, artistic 
developmental stages, methods of child art evaluation, and basic 
issues in therapeutic guidance of the child. Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 
; open to others with permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Art Therapy with Adolescents (3) Fleming 
Theoretical and practical issues in art therapy with adolescents in 
educational and clinical settings. Experiential work in art techniques 
appropriate to this population. ss discussion of readings on 
adolescent development. Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 203; open to others 
with permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Survey of Art Therapy (3) Maiorana, Williams, DiMaria 
Use of visual arts to enhance personal developmert; history, 
theories, range of practice in art therapy. Illustrated lectures, read- 
ing, discussion, studio work. Not intended for art therapy degree 
candidates. Open to advanced undergraduates with permission of 
instructor. Fall and spring) 
Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) Silber 
‘oduct to theo and technique of psychotherapeutic ap- 
proaches: hoanalytic, ego-centered, nondirective, transactional, 
and others. Original sources surveyed. Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 
203, or 211, or permission of instruc 


0 Process of Art Therapy (6) Maiorana, Williams 


Exploration of the treatment process. Students discuss literature 
from art therapy and related fields and rehearse fundamental ways 
of being an art therapist through videotaped role-playing. Designed 
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290 W Workshops й in Art Therapy (: ) Staff 


Art therapists and other Mus ıl health professionals will conduct 
four таяр workshops during the semester. Emphasis оп the 
elucidation of concepts of treatment ugh lectures, discussion, and 
participation. (Spring) 


ASTRONOMY 


See Physics. 


BIOCHEMISTRY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Pfofessors С.У. Vahouny, J.M. Bailey, A.L. Goldstein (Chairman), С.К. 


Treadwell (Emeritus) 
Associate Professors L.L. Gallo, A. Kumar, T. Moody, J.Y. Vanderhoek 


Assistant Professors R.S. Schulof, G. Fiskum 


Master of Science in the field of biochemistry—Prerequisite: a bachelor's 
degree The undergraduate program must have include d эн following courses, 
or equivalent: BiSc 11-12: Chem 11-12, 22, 151—: 53 ; Phys 1, 

Required: the general requirements stated under oe Gradu: te ‘School of 
Arts and Sciences, including Bioc 221-22, 225-26, 229, 299-300; Chem 251 The 
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remaining courses are to be selected from Bioc 231, 232, 240, 250, 260, 
280. It is expected that students will complete all of the required work in 


270, 


approximately two years. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of biochemistry—Required: the general re- 
quirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

Research fields: endocrinology—thymosin, steroid hormones, prostaglandins; 
immunology—immunochemistry, gene transfer; lipid chemistry and metabo- 
lism—essential fatty acids, lipoproteins, complex lipids, cholesterol, peroxides, 


nutrition—dietary fiber, dietary fat, trace min- 


steroidogenesis; 


atherosclerosis, 
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erals; neurochemistry—endorphins, enkephalins, nerve growth factors, bom- 
besin; bioenergetics—mitochondria, Ca2+ transport, tumor cell metabolism, 
ischemia. 


221-22 General Biochemistry (4—4) Gallo and Staff 
A comprehensive course in general biochemistry for graduate stu- 
dents in biomedical sciences and undergraduate students in biology 
and chemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 152, 154. (Academic year) 

225-26 Introduction to Biochemical Research (arr.) Fiskum and Staff 
Rotation through research projects in laboratory units within the 
Biochemistry Department to provide individualized in-depth training 
in the methods and instrumentation used in those units. Limited to 
students in the Department of Biochemistry graduate program. 
(Academic year) 

227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) Fiskum and Vanderhoek 
Current literature in biochemistry. Limited to students in the Depart- 
ment of Biochemistry graduate program. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 

229 Biochemistry of Enzymes (2) E. Anderson* 
Content includes practical handling of enzymes, kinetics, reaction 
mechanisms, active site, isozymes, regulation, and other special 
topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221. (Spring) 

230 Current Topics in Enzymology (2) Bailey and Staff 
Directed readings in various areas of enzymology. May be repeated 
for credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry. 
Prerequisite: Bioc 229. 

231 Bioenergetics (2) Fiskum 
Content includes biochemical thermodynamics, oxidation-reduction 
processes, oxidative phosphorylation, photosynthesis, and chemi- 
osmotic energy coupling. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or 201. (Fall) 

232 Protein Chemistry (2) Steerst and Schechtert 
Content includes the theory and methods of protein chemistry, the 
structure-function relationship of proteins and other special topics. 
Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221. (Fall) 

240 Nutrition (2) Walker and Staff 
Content includes discussion of RDA, nitrogen-balance, vitamins and 
minerals, diets and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 
221-22. (Spring) 

241 Current Topics in Nutrition (1 or 2) Walker and Staff 
Directed readings in various areas of nutrition. May be repeated 
for credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry. 
Prerequisite: Bioc 240. 

250 Cell and Molecular Biology (3) Kumar and Staff 
Content includes the organization and replication of genetic material, 
transcriptional and translational machinery, regulation of eukaryotic 
Sene expression and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 
221-22. (Fall) 

251 Current Topics in Molecular Biology (1 or 2) Kumar and Staff 
Directed readings in the area of molecular biology. May be repeated 


Se 


* Р) 3 
Elizabeth Potts Anderson is Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry in the G.W.U. School of 
- ee and Health Sciences. 

ward Steers, Jr., is Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry in the G.W.U. School of Medicine 


and Health Se nces. 


t Tat улт 
mm Neil Schechter is Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry in the G.W.U. School of Medicine 
nd Health Sciences, 
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for credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry. 
Prerequisite: Bioc 250. 
Biochemical and Molecular Aspects of Kumar and Staff 
Selected Diseases (2) 
Emphasis on the biochemical and molecular aspects of selected 
diseases. The format will be of a tutorial type, including presenta- 
tions of material by students (Spring) 
Biochemical Genetics and Inherited Merril 
Metabolic Diseases (1 or 2) 
Biochemical aspects of genetics and contributions of molecular biol- 
ogy to understanding of human mutations and hereditary diseases. 
Prerequisite: Bioc 3 (Spring) 
Lipids (2) Gallo and Vanderhoek 
Content includes the biosynthesis, metabolism, and functions of 
lipoproteins, prostaglandins, and other special to . Prerequisite: 
Bioc 221-22. (Spring) 
Current Topics in Lipids (1 or 2) Vahouny and Staff 
Directed readings in the area of lipid biochemistry. May be repeated 
for credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry. 
Prerequisite: Bio : 
Steroids (2) Dodek* 
F dical students; open to a limited number of graduate students. 
Content includes chemistry of steroid pathways of biosynthesis and 
metabolism, clinical manifestations of steroid unbalance, steroid 
changes in pregnancy and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 
or 221-22. (Spring) 
Membrane-Associated Complex Lipids (1) Fishmant 
Topics will cover the catabolism and biosynthesis of complex 
sphingolipids; inherited metabolic diseases associated with abnormal 
sphingolipid metabolism; membrane receptors for hormones and 
toxins; and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22. (Spring) 
Biochemistry and Cell Biology Zatzt and Staff 
of the Immune Response (2) 
Biochemical aspects of the immune response at the molecular and 
cellular level. Modern experimental approaches to immunology and 
cell biology. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 and Micr 229, or permission of 
instructor. (Spring) 
Current Topics in Immunology (1 or 2) Goldstein and Staff 
Directed readings in the area of biochemical immunology. May be 
repeated for credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students in bio- 
chemistry. Prerequisite: Bioc 270. 
Neurochemistry (2) Moody and Staff 
Content includes molecular structure and function of nerve tissue; 
intra- and inter-neuronal communication mechanisms; biochemistry 
of various brain dysfunctions; and other special topics. Prerequisite: 
Bioc 201 or 221-22. (Fall) 
Current Topics in Neurochemistry (1 or 2) Moody and Staff 
Directed readings in neurochemistry. May be repeated for credit. 
Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry. Prerequisite: 
Bioc 280. 

a Oscar Irving Dodek, Jr., is Clinical Professor of Biochemistry in the G.W.U. School of Medi- 

cine and Health Sciences. 

t Peter Harvey Fishman is Professorial Lecturer in Biochem stry in the G.W.U. School of Medi- 

cine and Health Sciences 

+ Marion M. Zatz is Associate Research Professor of Віос hemistry in the G.W.U. School of 

Medicine and Health Sciences. 
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295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) Staff 
Participation in a project under investigation in the department or 
one in a related field suggested by the student and approved by the 
staff. Content differs each time course is offered: may be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 

300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 


credit. (Fall and spring) 
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'essors R.L. Weintraub (Emeritus), K.F. Parker (Emeritus), S.O. Schiff 
(Chairman), D.L. Atkins, R.K. Packer 
Adjunct Profe L.S. Kornicker, C.G. McWright 
Tofessorial Le: з М.А. Shropshire, J.C. Petricciani, Н. Hoffman 
Associate Prof, rs R.E. Knowlton, Н. Merchant, T.L. Hufford, D.E. John- 
son, J.R Buri x. Donaldson 
Associate Professorial Lecturers P.E. Spiegler, J.C.C. Dickens, B.M. Timber- 
lake, D.A.P. Houston, R.P. Eckerlin 
Assistant Professors Е.Е. Wells, K.M. Brown, D.L. Lipscomb, H.B. Wagner, 
R.W. Seelke 
Adjunct As; stant Professor K.B. Hellman 
Lecturer L.D. Killos 
. Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in biology, botany, or 
zoology (departmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
_ 1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, (Students should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses 
peat taken in satisfying the requirement for meaningful initiation into the 
“alt Sciences and the humanities.) 
2. Prerequisite courses—BiSc 11-12, or equivalent. 
Н 3. Required courses in related areas—Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 and 153-54, or 
90, (The following courses are strongly recommended: Math 31; Phys 1, 2; two 
years of French, German, or Russian; Stat 91 or 127.) 
акы, Required courses for the major in biology—a minimum of 24 semester 
"we of second-group Qurses, which should include at least six hours in 
8Y, six in bot: ny, ғ six in zoology. In fulfillment of the botany require- 
ments, students may take either BiSc 133 or 137, but not both. 
bea pred courses for the major in botany—a minimum of 24 semester 
botany 0. Second-group courses; a minimum of 12 hours must be taken in 
the | y, and no more than one zoology course may be included. In fulfillment of 
otany requirements, studen s may take either BiSc 133 or 137, but not both. 
ошо, Required courses for the major in zoology—a minimum of 24 semester 
aid án Second-group courses; a minimum of 12 hours must be taken in zoology, 
: mora than one botany course may be included. j 
phy S Bachelor of Science degree requires two semesters of introductory 
ysics with lab in addition to the requirements listed above. 
tion Spent has completed the required number of hours to satisfy distribu- 
student ments in the major, but received aD in one of the courses, the 
biol must take another course in the specific field (botany, zoology, or 
08у) in which the D was received. 
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Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under Regula- 
tions, in order to be considered for graduation with special honors, a student 
must maintain a cumulative 3.5 quality point index in biological science courses 
and at least а 3.0 cumulative overall quality point iridex. 


Minor in biology—12 semester hours of second-group courses,* which must 
include at least 3 hours in biology, 3 in botany, and 3 in zoology. 

Minor in botany—12 semester hours of second-group courses,* of which 8 
hours must be in botany. 

Minor in zoology—12 semester hours of second-group courses,* of which 8 
hours must be in zoology. 


Master of Science in the field of biology, botany, or zoology—Prerequisite: a 
bachelor's degree with a major in one of the following from this University, or 
an equivalent degree: (1) Biology field—an undergraduate major in biology, 
botany or zoology; (2) Botany field—an undergraduate major in botany or 
biology; (3) Zoology field—an undergraduate major in zoology or biology. The 
undergraduate program must have included the following courses, or equiva- 
lent: Chem 151-52 and 153-54, or 50: Math 31; Phys 1, 2. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. The minimum requirement consists of 24 semester hours of 
approved course work plus a thesis (equivalent to six semester hours). With 
the permission of the department a student may elect a program of study con- 
sisting of 36 semester hours of approved course work without a thesis. 


Master of Arts in the field of museum studies, with specialization in the 
biological sciences, see Museum Studies. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of biology, botany, or zoology—Required: 
the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
plus satisfactory completion of a Preliminary Examination and the General 
Examination in four areas of biology. The program of study, fields of study, 
and tool subjects are determined in consultation with an advisory committee 
appointed for each candidate. 

Major Research Areas: ecology, evolution and systematics, plant biology, 
genetics, cell and molecular biology, developmental biology, vertebrate and in- 
vertebrate anatomy and physiology, marine and freshwater biology. 


Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology, see 
Geobiology. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field 
in biology—Interested students should contact the Office of the Dean of the 


School of Education and Human Development. 


Departmental prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 
second-group courses in biology, botany and zoology, except by permission of 
the instructor. 


BIOLOGY 


First Group 
3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) Schiff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). BiSc 3: Principles of cell 
biology; structure and function of plants and animals; animal be- 
havior. BiSc 4: Human anatomy and physiology; genetics; evolution; 


* BiSc 171 through 176 do not count toward fulfillment of the 12-hour second-group course 
requirements. 
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ecology. Prerequisite to BiSc 4: BiSc 3. Material fee, $18 per semester. 

(Academic year) 

11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4-4) Hufford, Lipscomb 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). BiSc 11: Investigation of prin- 
ciples of inheritance, physiology development, and cell biology. BiSc 
12: General survey of microorganisms, plants, and' animals, including 
norphology, physiology, embryology, ecology, and evolutionary re- 
ationships among phyla. Designed to furnish a base for advanced 
studies in biology and related sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 

11. Material fee, $24 per semester. (Academic year) 

Second Group 

103 Marine Biology (4) Knowlton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours), plus some extended 
field trips. Study of relationships between organisms and physical, 
chemical, and biological factors of the marine environment. Con- 
sideration of the open ocean and coastal eco-systems and man's in- 
fluence on them. Recommended prerequisite: BiSc 101 or 102, 106, 
140. Material fee, $24. (Spring) 

107 Field Biology (4) Merchant 
Field study of altitudinal zonation, species hybridization, territorial- 
ity, energy balance, time and energy budgeting, effects of exposure, 
and eff of introduction of alien species on flora and fauna of 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. (Summer, odd years) 

108 Organic Evolution (3) Lipscomb 
Synthetic theory of organic evolution including treatment of specia- 
tion, adaptive radiation, biogeography, population biology, sociality, 
and human evolution. (Fall) 

111 Introductory Microbiology (4) Seelke 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Sur of the major groups of 
microorganisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, ecology, 
phylogenetic relationships, and economic importance. Prerequisite: 
опе year of chemistry. Material fee, $ (Fall; spring, odd years) 

112 Advanced Microbiology (3) Seelke 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). In-depth study of the biology 
of selected bacteria. Laboratory will emphasize the isolation of or- 
ganisms from nature. Prerequisite: BiSc 111. Laboratory fee, $24. 
(Spring) 

122 Cell Biology (3) Donaldson 
Structure and function of biological molecules, viruses, and cellular 
Organelles. Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemistry. 
(Fall) 

123 Cell Biochemistry (3) Donaldson 
Introduction to the metabolism of generalized cells of animals, plants, 
and microorganisms, including energetics, enzymes, respiration, bio- 
Syntheses, and regulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: one semester of 
organic chemistry. (Spring) 

124 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (2) Donaldson 
Designed to illustrate some of the principles and techniques of bio- 
chemical experimentation. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
BiSc 123. Material fee, $24, (Spring) 

127 Genetics (3) Johnson 
Introduction to genetics, with emphasis on the integration of trans- 
mission of genetic traits and the chemical basis of gene action. Also 
includes cytogenetics, gene regulation, and examples of current ap- 
Plications of genetic technology. (Fall and spring) 
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128 Genetics Laboratory (1) Johnson 
Study of genetic principles using Drosophila, E. coli, and lambda 
phage. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 127. Material fee, 
$24. (Fall and spring) 

138 Advanced Genetics (3) Johnson 
Emphasis on the use of genetic analysis in solving modern biological 
problems. Prerequisite: introductory course in genetics. (Spring) 

140 General Ecology (4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Introduction to the 
concepts of limiting factors, biogeochemical cycles, trophic levels, 
and energy transfer, and their relationship to the structure and func- 
tion of population, species, communities, and ecosystems. Material 
fee, $24. (Fall) 

142 Behavioral Ecology (3) Wagner 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (2 hours). An evolutionary 
approach to the study of the relationship between behavior and 
ecology. Includes discussion of sociobiology. Prerequisite: BiSc 140. 
Laboratory fee, $24. (Fall, odd years) 

144 Aquatic Ecology (4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Principles applied 
to aquatic systems with special references to physiochemical proper- 
ties, typical habitats and communities. Laboratory fee, $24. (Spring, 
odd years) 

150 Physiological Ecology (3) Wagner 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (2 hours). Study of phys- 
iological adaptations of animals and plants to the abiotic and biotic 
environment. Prerequisite: BiSc 140. Laboratory fee, $24. (Fall, 
even years) 

167 Radiation Biology (3) Schiff 
Chemical, physical, and biological aspects of radiation; effects of 
radiation on cells and organisms, with emphasis on mammals. Recom- 
mended: cell biology and chemistry or physics. (Fall) 

168 Tropical Marine Biology (4) Knowlton, Packer 
Study of relationships between organisms and physical, chemical, 
and biological factors in a tropical marine-estuarine environment, 
conducted through ecological field work in characteristic tropical 
ecosystems on the island of San Salvador, Bahamas. Laboratory 
investigations on organism physiology. Recommended: BiSc 103 and/ 
or 163. Material fee, $40. (Summer, even years) 

169 Applied Marine Ecology (4) Knowlton 

Field study of interactions among biotic and abiotic components of 
temperate-boreal ecosystems, with emphasis on man’s impact and 
utilization of coastal resources, conducted through surveys of ecosys- 
tems along the Maine coast and associated laboratory work, supple- 
mented by lectures and discussion. Application of ecological and 
oceanographic research techniques to polluted as well as relatively 
unspoiled sites. Recommended: BiSc 103 and/or 140. Material fee, 
$40. (Summer) 
Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be re- 
peated for credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 semester hours in 
Biological Science courses. Material fee, $20 per semester hour. 
(Fall and spring) 

172 Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) Staff 


Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminat- 
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ing in a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

3 Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) Brown 

Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminat- 
ing in a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
Independent Study in Organismic Biology (2) Staff 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminat- 
ing in a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

5 Independent Study in Genetic and Johnson, Lipscomb 
Evolutionary Biology (2) 

Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminat- 
ing in a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

76 Independent Study in Hufford, Merchant 
Environmental Biology (2) 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminat- 
ing in a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

5 Human Nutrition (3) Staff 
Dietary requirements and their underlying physiological and bio- 
chemical bases; composition of natural and modified foodstuffs and 
additives; social and economic aspects of nutrition. (Fall) 


Third Group 


201-2 Interdisciplinary Science (4—4) Levy, Merchant, Parke 
Joint offering of the Departments of Biological Sciences, Chemistry, 
and Physics. A treatment of scientific methodology and knowledge, 
both principles and facts. Designed to provide a basic understand- 
ing of the natural sciences and of the nature of science itself. 
Overview of the known fundamental principles developed in scien- 
tific observation of the physical universe. Fundamental principles 
are applied to systems of increasing complexity, with emphasis on 
Physical, chemical, and biological systems. Students enrolled in 
natural science programs may not take this course for credit. Pre- 
requisite: high school algebra or equivalent. 

206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) Shropshire 
Actions of radiation at subcellular, cellular, and organismal levels; 
factors modifying radiation damage; practical considerations in radia- 
tion exposure. Prerequisite: BiSc 167 or equivalent. (Spring) 

208 Bioenergetics (3) Merchant 
Study of energy fixation and transfer in ecosystems and of their role 
in behavior, evolution, population dynamics, and species interactions. 
Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or equivalent. (Fall, odd years) 

209 Seminar: Principles and Mechanisms of Lipscomb 
Organic Evolution (3) 

Current problems and issues in evolution; speciation, macroevolution, 
biogeography, and topics of special interest to participants. (Fall) 

210 Principles of Systematics (4) Lipscomb 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (2 hours). Study of taxonomy 
and classification of organisms. Collection of morphological, bio- 
chemical, biogeographic, and fossil data, and analysis of these data 
using phenetic, cladistic, and synthetic methods. Material fee, $24. 
Prerequisite: BiSc 108 or equivalent. (Spring, even years) 
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220 Seminar: Cell or Plant Biochemistry (3) Donaldson 
Course content changes each session, alternating between selected 
topics in cell biochemistry and plant biochemistry. May be repeated 
for credit. (Spring) 

227 Seminar: Genetics (3) Johnson 
Review of selected topics in genetics, with emphasis on current 
literature; topics of special interest to participants encouraged. May 
be repeated for credit. (Spring, even years) 

228 Population Genetics (3) Johnson 
Origin, maintenance, and possible significance of genetic variation in 
populations. Selection, genetic drift, microevolution of species and 
speciation are emphasized. Both theoretical and applied aspects of 
population genetics are discussed. (Fall, even years) 

229 Cytogenetics (3) Staff 
Behavior of chromosomes in mitosis and meiosis as a basis for the 
transmission of genes from one generation to the next through re- 
production and the influence of cytogenetic processes on the 
mechanisms of evolution. Laboratory fee, $24. (Fall) 

230 Human Genetics (3) Staff 
Genetic mechanisms of transmission and expression of human traits, 
with emphasis on biochemical and cytogenetic aspects. Prerequisite: 
BiSc 127 or equivalent; previous course work in cell biology or cell 
biochemistry strongly recommended. (Spring) 

243 Seminar: Ecology (3) Merchant 
In-depth study of selected topics, including reports on original pub- 
lications. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or 
equivalent. (Spring, even years) 

248 Analysis of Development (3) Brown 
Survey of current research in selected topics in experimental mor- 
phology, biochemical development, and developmental endocrinology. 
Emphasis on the principles and problems of pattern formation in 
animals. Prerequisite: BiSc 146 or equivalent. (Fall, even years) 

249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) Brown 
Discussion and reports on recent research on the endocrinological, 
genetic, and biochemical aspects of animal development. Prerequisite: 
at least one course each in developmental biology and cell biology. 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall; spring, odd years) 

272 Scanning Electron Microscopy (3) Atkins 
Theory and practice of scanning and transmission electron micros- 
copy, including specimen preparation, photography, and analysis of 
ultrastructural observations. Material fee, $40. (Spring) 

273 DNA Replication (3) Seelke 
A study of the enzymology of DNA replication in viral, prokaryotic, 
and eukaryotic model systems; positive and negative control theories 
in DNA replication and the biochemical and genetic evidence sup- 
porting these theories. Prerequisite: BiSc 111, 122, or 123. (Spring, 
even years) 

274 Gene Regulation and Genetic Engineering (3) Seelke 
The control of gene expression as illustrated by several prokaryotic 
and eukaryotic model ems; discussions of recombinant DNA 
techniques. Prerequisite: BiSc 127. (Fall, even years) 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 
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Fourth Group (Applicable to Biology, Botany, and Zoology) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


BOTANY 


Second Group 


105 Field Biology of Woody Plants (4) Wells 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Field and laboratory 
studies on local and cultivated woody flora. Material fee, $20. 
(Fall; may be repeated for credit during the summer) 

106 Field Botany—Lower Plants (4) Hufford 
Lecture (2 hours) laboratory and field (4 hours). Primarily for non- 
specialists, emphasizing algae, mosses, and ferns. Material fee, $18. 
(Alternate summers) 

109 Developmental Plant Anatomy (4) Hufford 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Initiation and 
ontogeny of tissues and organs of vascular plants. Material fee, $20. 
(Spring) 

110 Comparative Plant Morphology (4) Hufford 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours) Evolutionary 
morphology and life histories as a basis for a phylogenetic study and 
the critical roles plants have in human welfare. Material fee, $20. 
(Fall, even years) 

125 Flowering Plants (4) Wells 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, evolutionary 
development, and principles of systematics of flowering plants. Mate- 
rial fee, $20. (Spring) 

133 Economic and Etho-botany (3) Hufford 
A study of the importance of plants to humans: consideration of 
plants in folklore, in religion, in commerce, and as food. Narcotic, 
medicinal, and poisonous aspects of plants will be discussed. Mate- 
rial fee, $18. (Spring) 

135 Plant Physiology (4) Donaldson 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Physiology of seed plants 
with emphasis on growth, development, tropisms, and reproduction. 
Prerequisite: Chem 11-12. Recommended: Chem 50 or 151-52. Mate- 
rial fee, $24. (Fall) 

137 Horticulture (4) Houston 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Basic principles of growth, 
Propagation, and care of ornamental plants. Material fee, $20. 
(Spring) 

141 Plant Ecology (4) Wells 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Several Saturday and weekend 
field trips required. Material fee, $18. (Fall) 

149 Freshwater Algae (4) Hufford 
Observation and discussion (6 hours). Systematics, morphology, 
Physiology, and water quality interrelationships of freshwater algae. 
Field experience, including at least one weekend field trip. Material 
fee, $18. (Fall, odd years) 
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'Third Group 

221 Variation and Evolution in Plants (3) Wells 

(Formerly Seminar: Systematics of Flowering Plants) 
Biosystematics of plants, covering the literature, concepts, and meth- 
odology of chemotaxonomy, breeding systems, cytogenetics, popula- 
tion genetics, and other studies of speciation, evolution, and classifi- 
cation. Background in evolution, genetics, or botany desirable but 
not required. (Spring, even years) 

238 Seminar: Current Topics in Phycology (3) Hufford 
(Spring, odd years) 

242 Advanced Plant Ecology (3) Wells 
Review of selected topics in adaptive plant strategies and physio- 
logical plant ecology. (Spring, odd years) 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


ZOOLOGY 
Second Group 

101 Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowlton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). General survey of inverte- 
brate animals, including classification, morphology, physiology, em- 
bryology, and evolutionary relationships among phyla. Material fee, 
$24. (Fall) 

102 Advanced Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowlton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Study of invertebrate 
systems (cells, tissues, organs, organisms), with emphasis on func- 
tional aspects (physiology and ecology) and taxonomy of important 
groups. Prerequisite: BiSc 101 or equivalent. Material fee, $24. 
(Spring, odd years) 

104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) Atkins 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and comparative 
morphology of chordata, stressing recent forms. Material fee, $24. 
(Fall; spring, odd years) 

120 Animal Behavior (3) Staff 
Principles of animal behavior, including mechanisms and manifesta- 
tions from simple reflex systems to social interaction. (Spring) 

143 Animal Ecology (4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Application of 
ecological principles to the understanding and manipulation of animal 
populations. Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or permission of instructor. 
Laboratory fee, $24. (Spring, even years) 

145 Principles of Development (4) Brown 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Development of animals, 
especially vertebrates, with reference to human embryos. Principles 
are illustrated by modern experimental studies of developmental 
problems. Laboratory analysis of organ system formation in the frog, 
chick, and pig. Material fee, $24. (Fall; spring, even years) 

146 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) Brown 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Molecular and cellular biology 
of development through examination of the literature and comple- 
mentary laboratory experiments. Laboratory exercises involve micro- 
manipulative and biochemical operations on embryos fertilized in the 
lab. Prerequisite: BiSc 145 or equivalent, or permission of instruc- 
tor. Recommended: a course in cell biology. Laboratory fee, $24. 
(Spring) 
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148 Histology (4) Burns 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopical 
anatomy of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the inter- 
relationship of structure and function. Material fee, $24. (Spring; 
fall, odd years) 


153 Survey of Neurobiology (4) Atkins 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Study of the gross and cellu- 
lar anatomy, physiology, and biochemistry of the nervous system; 
emphasis on mammals. Prerequisite: BiSc 104. Material fee, $24. 
(Fall) 


155 Parasitology (4) Eckerlin 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal parasi- 
tology; survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods. 


Material fee, $20. (Fall) 


156 Ichthyology (4) Burns 


General biology of fishes, including structure, function, distribution 
and evolution, with emphasis on adaptations. Prerequisite: back- 
ground in comparative anatomy and vertebrate zoology, or permis- 
sion of instructor. Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Material 
fee, $20. (Fall, even years) 


7 Comparative Endocrinology (4) Burns 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Comparative study of basic 
principles of chemical integration, neuro-endocrine relationships, and 
mechanisms of hormone action. Prerequisite: BiSc 104, 165 and/or 
Concurrent registration in Chem 151-52 or Chem 50. Material fee, $24. 
(Fall) 


163 Human Physiology (3) Packer 


Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body. 
(Fall) 


164 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) Packer 


Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis on the 
experimental study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. Prerequi- 
Site or concurrent registration: BiSc 163. Material fee, $28. (Fall) 


5 Advanced Human Physiology (4) Packer 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study of selected 
Organ systems, stressing chemical and physical bases. Prerequisite: 
BiSc 163 and 164, or equivalent. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 
tion: Chem 151-52 or 50. Material fee, $28. (Spring) 


169 Ornithology (3) на 


An introduction to the study of birds from an ecological perspective. 
Includes visits to the collections and exhibits of the Smithsonian 
Institution's Museum of Natural History and National Zoological 
Park, several short field trips, two full-day Saturday trips for water- 
fowl and migrants, and one evening field trip for owls. Prerequisite: 
BiSc 11-12 or equivalent. Material fee, $20. (Spring) 


Third Group 
204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) Knowlton 


211 


Review of selected topics in physiology, development, and ecology 
of invertebrate animals, including reports on original publications. 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall) 

Parasites and Evolutionary Biology (3) Lipscomb 
Study of the adaptations and evolution of parasites, including co- 
evolution of parasites and hosts, competition for hosts, evolution of 
life cycles, and topics of special interest to participants. (Spring, 
odd years) 
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212 Seminar in Comparative Reproductive Biology (3) Burns 
Review of selected topics in animal reproduction, including neuro- 
endocrine regulation, reproductive cycles and behavior, and gonadal 
pathology. (Spring) 

252 Seminar: Neurobiology (3) Atkins 
Study of current publications in comparative neurobiology. May be 
repeated for credit with instructor's permission. (Spring, even 
years) 

256 Fish Physiology (3) Packer 
A survey of major organ systems and homeostatic mechanisms of 
fishes with emphasis on teleosts. Prerequisite: BiSc 163 or 156 or 
equivalent. (Spring, odd years) 

265 Comparative Environmental Physiology (3) Packer 
Survey of the physiological basis of adaptation of animals to diverse 
environments, emphasis on nonmammalian vertebrates. Prerequisite: 
BiSc 165 or equivalent. (Fall) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Professors К.В. Eastin, Н.В. Page (Emeritus), Е. Amling, С. Black, P.D. Grub, 
М.М. Loeser, С.Р. Lauter, A. El-Ansary, B. Burdetsky (Chairman), S.F. 
Divita, К. Eldridge, К.Е. Dyer, W.C. Handorf, S.N. Sherman, W.J. Win- 
stead (Visiting), H.G. kari, F. Ghadar, Y.S. Park 
Professorial Lecturers S. Thurm, S.A. Seelig, D.A. Peterson, D.H. Watts 
Associate Professors R.L. Holland, H.J. Davis, J.M. Sachlis, P.B. Malone III, 
D.J. Lenn, M.L. Liebrenz, L.M. Maddox, D.P. Rochester (Visiting), J.B. 
Thurman 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J.H. Joseph, A.G. Pieruccini, J.T. Heim- 
bach, D.L. Edgell 
Assistant Professors T.M. Barnhill, D.R. Kane, N.G. Cohen, P.S. Peyser, 
M.S. Katzman, W. Margrabe, C.C. Shepherd, Jr., M.L. Slagle, E.J. Eng- 
lander 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers M.W. Hudgins, M.J. Moran, D.E. Laufen- 
berg, R.A. Beverage, D.E. Kreps, Y. Lee 
Lecturers R.M. Eldridge, A. Anckonie III, B.A. McKinney 
See the School of Government and Business Administration for programs 
of study in business administration leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Business Administration, Master of Business Administration, and Doctor of 
Business Administration. 
First Group 
51 Introduction to Business (3) Davis, Katzman, Thurman, Slagle 
Structure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its contri- 
bution to the individual and to society; careers in business. (Fall 
and spring) 
Second Group 
101 The Business Environment (3) Lenn, Englander 
Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; social and 
political influences; contemporary problems and issues. Restricted to 
seniors in the BBA program. (Fall and spring 
104 Commercial Law (3) Shepherd, Kane 
Fundamental concepts and principles of law encountered in com- 
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mercial activity; contracts, sales bailments, agency, negotiable instru- 
ments, real and personal property, bankruptcy; other topics. Basic 
legal considerations in business decision making. (Fall and spring) 
Personnel Management (3) Burdetsky, Malone 
The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and man- 
power programs, organization and policy in personnel activities. 
(Fall and spring) 

Leadership in Personnel Management (3) Burdetsky 
A study of the philosophy, principles, policies, and programs for 
effective personnel management and industrial relations as portrayed 
by case studies drawn from business and government. Prerequisite: 
BAd 110. (Fall) 

Collective Bargaining (3) Burdetsky 
American unionism and collective bargaining; economic, social, and 
Public policy considerations. The negotiation and administration of 
collective bargaining agreements. Prerequisite: BAd 110. (Spring) 
Business Finance (3) Handorf, Barnhill, Sachlis, Cohen 
Analyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds; 
planning efficient use of capital. Asset management, financial analysis, 
Sources of funds, capital budgeting, and cost of capital. Prerequisite: 
Acct 51-52; Econ 1; Math 51—52; Stat 51. (Fall and spring) 
Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Amling, Cohen 
Theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio management, 
including analysis of the national economy, industry, company, and 
security markets. Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis. Prerequi- 
site: BAd 120, 

Advanced Financial Management (3) Handorf, Barnhill 
Analysis and readings investigating the theoretical relationships un- 
derlying financial management. Emphasis is placed upon cases for 
decisions involving long-term assets, financings, dividend policy, and 
other special topics in finance. Prerequisite: BAd 120. 

Working Capital Management (3) Margrabe, Cohen 
The analysis of corporate short-term sources and uses of funds. 
Optimization techniques and case studies emphasized. Bank lending 
Practices are evaluated within the working capital area. Prerequisite: 
BAd 120. (Spring) 

Real Estate Investment (3) Handorf 
Principles of real estate investment including valuation, appraisal, 
financing, and development, in addition to a discussion of the mort- 
gage market and its institutions. Prerequisite: BAd 120. (Fall) 
Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management (3) Cohen 
Functions of insurance and risk management in business enterprise. 
(Spring) 

Capital Formation (3) Handorf 
The process of capital formation in a free enterprise economy. Roles 
of business firms, financial intermediaries, money and capital market 
institutions, governmental regulatory agencies, fiscal and monetary 
Policies. Prerequisite: BAd 120. (Spring) 


140 Basic Marketing Management (3) El-Ansary, Liebrenz, Maddox 


142 


Role of marketing in the socioeconomic system, consumer behavior 
analysis, impact of consumerism, Major decision areas of product 
Planning, pricing and distribution; tools of marketing research and 
demand analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2, Stat 51. (Fall and spring) 
Consumer Behavior (3) Dyer, Maddox 
An examination of the social, cultural, and psychological factors in- 
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fluencing the behavior of consumers. Topics include: models of buyer 
behavior, consumption patterns, market segmentation research, atti- 
tude formation and change, brand loyalty, the adoption of innovations, 
and store choice decisions. Marketing management and public policy 
implications of consumer research studies are stressed. Prerequisite: 
BAd 140. (Fall and spring) 


143 Marketing Research (3) Dyer 


148 


Basic methods and techniques of marketing research, problem defini- 
tion, data collection, market survey and experimental design, data 
analysis and presentation. Special topics: attitude research, question- 
naire construction and concept testing. Prerequisite: BAd 140, Stat 
51, Mgt 58. (Fall and spring) 

Advertising (3) Maddox, Dyer, Thurm 
Planning an advertising campaign. Consumer and market information, 
message appeals, media selection and scheduling, measuring effective- 
ness. Current criticism and regulation of the advertising function. 
Other major marketing communication tools, including personal sell- 
ing and sales promotion, presented. Prerequisite: BAd 140, 142. (Fall 
and spring) 


149 Advanced Advertising Campaigns (3) Maddo 


150 


4592 


An application of the principles of marketing and advertising to a 
real-world situation in the development of an advertising campaign. 
Students work in an advertising agency atmosphere to perform tasks 
including situation analysis, market segmentation, marketing research, 
media selection, and copywriting in the preparation of the advertising 
campaign. The culmination is the presentation of the campaign at à 
national competition sponsored by the American Advertising Federa- 
tion. students from the class will be selected as presenters. 
Prerequisite: BAd 140, 142, 143, 148, or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 

Salesmanship and Sales Management (3) Liebrenz, Divita 
Organization of sales department, sales planning and forecasting, 
quotas, territories, performance standards, and analysis and control 
of distribution costs. Prerequisite: BAd 140. (Fall and spring) 
Retailing Management (3) El-Ansary 
A study of retailing management and strategy covering the current 
environment of retailing, retail market and fin al anal , Store 
location and design, inventory management, and non-store and 
service retailing. Industry executive and student presentations and 
case analyses. Prerequisite: BAd 140. (Fall) 


59 Marketing: Strategic Planning (3) Divita, El-Ansary 


A capstone seminar for marketing majors. Analytical integration of 
° = J J č 

material covered in previous marketing courses. Marketing strategy 

literature, financial dimensions of marketing management, and com- 

prehensive cases. Prerequisite: BAd 140, 142, 143, 150, and one addi- 

tional marketing major field course. (Spring) 


160 Introduction to International Business (3) Grub, Pieruccini 


Social, cultural, political, legal, and technological environment of 
multinational business, emphasizing host-government/multinational 
corporation interface, Terminology, trade uses and practices, condi- 
tions essential for successful business operations, including export 
and import procedures, documentation, and legal requirements; 
physical movement of goods in international business. (Fall and 


spring) 


166 International Marketing Management (3) Lauter 


Scope of international markets; factors in assessing world marketing 
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opportunities; international marketing product, pricing, distribution, 
and promotion program development in dynamic world markets and 
global environment. Prerequisite: BAd 140. (Fall and spring) 

168 Foreign Market Analysis (3) Grub 
Patterns of world tr: by country, commodities, and products; 
selected regional analyses, in-depth market studies. Prerequisite: 
BAd 160, 166. (Fall and spring) 

171 International Business Finance (3) Eldridge, Askari 
Analysis of the international economic environment and its influence 
On corporate financial management of international operations. 
(Fall and spring) 

173 International Banking (3) Ghadar, Park 
Theory and practice of international banking; analysis of international 
commercial and investment banking from a management perspective; 
subjects include current international monetary and financial en- 
vironment, money in capital markets, and topical problems of in- 
ternational banking from a management perspective. Prerequisite: 
BAd 171. (Fall and spring) 

175 International Monetary and Financial Ghadar, Eldridge, Park 

Issues (3) 
International macro- and micro-issues of money, banking, and finance. 
Interrelationship, from a management perspective, of basic forces 
Shaping international and financial policy. Topics include interna- 
tional monetary s stems, Eurocurrency markets, LDC debt crises, role 
of the International Monetary Fund and World Bank, and development 
banking ssues. For advanced undergraduate students with a back- 
ground in international business finance. Prerequisite: BAd 171, 
173, or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

180 Materials and Purchasing Management (3) Sherman 
Product and nonproduct purchases and materials cycle management. 
Requirements planning and make-or-buy decisions. Source identifica- 
tion, qualification, and selection. Pricing, inventory, control systems, 
buying practices, purchase records. Policy and procedure develop- 
ment, ethical questions. Case analys (Fall and spring) 

181 Management of Public Acquisitions (3) Staff 
Requirements planning, regulatory and policy environment, program- 
ming and budgeting factors, solicitation and award methods pertinent 
to public procuremer strategies, international purchasing, public 
grants, audit, and ethical considerations. (Fall) 

182 Transportation Management (3) Staff 
Transportation systems of the United States. Economic role, modes 

of transport, international perspectives, private and public finance, 
policy issues. Traffic management, carrier management. Regulatory 
change, energy, environmental and safety concerns. (Spring) 

183 Logistics Management (3) Staff 
Physical distribution and customer service management. Storage, in- 
ventory, financial and information implications. International .distribu- 
tion. Strategy formulation for the logistics system. Case analyses. 
(Fall) 

184 Contract Management (3) Sherman 
The unique relationships created when independent organizations are 
joined by contract over long periods. Terms and conditions, specifica- 
tions, information flow, progress monitoring. Direction and control 
problems, property issues, financial relationships, changes, schedule 
adherence, negotiation, termination and audit problems. (Spring) 
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190 Special Topics in Business Administration (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. 

191 Fundamentals of Davis, Malone, Thurman, Katzman, Slagle 
Management (3) 

Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities 
of the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. 
(Fall and spring) 

192 Small-Business Management (3) Holland 
Theory and practice of small business management. Focus on effec- 
tive management of small firms, essentials of planning and organizing 
the firm, financial and administrative controls, evaluation of alterna- 
tive business forms, and comparison of purchase of an on-going firm, 
franchising, and new business start-ups. The role of small business 
in American society; historical perspective of entrepreneurship. Pre- 
requisite: BAd 191. 

Managing Production/Operations (3) Holland 
Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. Manu- 
facturing facilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from 
various process and fabrication industries. Prerequisite: Math 51, 52; 
Stat 51 or equivalent; BAd 110, 191. Restricted to seniors in the BBA 


program. (Fall and spring) 

198 Business Policy and Thurman, Katzman, Malone 
Administration (3) 
Integration of functional activities in arriving at overall business 
policy decisions. Prerequisite: BAd 110, 120, 140, 191, 193. Restricted 


to seniors in the BBA program. (Fall and spring) 

) Individual Research (arr.) 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be 
repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 

201 Social and Legal Environment of Business (3) Kane, Shepherd 
This course is a First-Level requirement for MBA students; it may 
not be used to satisfy a Second-Level requirement, Contemporary s0- 
cial forces acting on business management; business responsibility, 
ethics. The American legal tem, federal regulation, constitutional 
and administrative law. Business and public policy. Emphasis on court 
decisions relating to business. (Fall and spring) 

202 Business-Government Relations (3) Black 
Economic, political, and philosophical foundations of the business- 
government relationship in theory and practice, Antitrust, public 
utility, and other regulation, consumer and environmental protection, 
conditions of employment; effective business response—present 
status and future prospects. Prerequisite: BAd 201 or equivalent. 
(Fall and spring) 

203 Federal Government Regulation of Society (3) Tolchin 
Same as PAd 218. 

204 Regulation of Business: Administrative Law (3) Kane 
Principles of federal regulation of business through administrative 
bodies. Analysis of sources and limits of the powers and prerogat 
of administrative bodies in adjudicative, executive, and rule-making 
functions. Theoretical and practical aspects of regulations; other 
topics. Prerequisite: BAd 201, 202 or equivalent. (Fall) 

205 Business Representation and Lobbying (3) Joseph 
Strategies, tactics, and techniques used by business in representing 
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itself to the legislative and executive branches and regulatory agen- 
cies of the federal government. Legal and practical constraints. 
Ethical considerations. (Fall) 

Applied Microeconomics (3) Black 
Applications of economic theory to public and private decisions af- 
fected by the economic and general business environment. Demand, 
production, costs, profits, investments, inventory, market structure. » 
Prerequisite: Econ 217 and Mgt 270 or equivalents. (Spring) 
Macroeconomic Policy and Business (3) Black 
Interpretation of economic conditions in the short- and long-run; 
theory and practice of monetary and fiscal policy; applications of 
business conditions analysis to business planning, management, 
and policy. Prerequisite: Econ 218 and Mgt 270 or equivalents. 
(Fall) 

Seminar: Business Economics and Public Policy (3) Black 
Analysis and discussion of selected issues by students and repre- 
sentatives of government and business. Prerequisite: BAd 201, 202, 
or equivalent. 

Personnel Management (3) Eastin, Loeser, Malone 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, including 
labor-management relations. (Fall and spring) : 
Seminar: Personnel Management (3) Eastin 
Industrial personnel and manpower management, research in ad- 
vanced problems. (Spring) Р 
The Personnel Manager (3) Eastin 
The personnel manager and his or her place in the organization, 
relation to other executives, policy role and relations with chief 
executive. Problems of the senior personnel executive. Prerequisite: 
BAd 210 or permission of instructor. 

Leadership and Executive Development (3) Loeser, Malone 
Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated 
with leadership in large organizations and at higher management 
levels: executive selection and development. Prerequisite: Mgt 205 or 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) Burdetsky 
The American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the conduct 
of labor relations under collective bargaining agreements. (Fall) 
Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Burdetsky 
Bargaining, and Labor Relations (3) 

Current problems and issues. Prerequisite: BAd 217. (Spring) 
Business Financial Barnhill, Cohen, Peyser, Margrabe 
Management (3) 

This course is a First-Level requirement for MBA students; it may 
not be used to satisfy a Second-Level requirement. Theory, policy, and 
practice in financial management; financial analysis, sources of funds, 
investing, capital planning, and budgeting. Prerequisite: Acct 201, 
Econ 217, Mgt 218 and 270, or equivalents. (Fall and spring) 
Financial Decision-making (3) Sachlis, Peyser, Margrabe 
Theory and practice of business finance, emphasizing the impacts 
of long- and short-term uses and sources of funds on the firm's value. 
Prerequisite: BAd 120 or 220. (Fall and spring) 

Seminar: Capital Formation (3) Handorf, Moran 
Determinants of saving and investment and resultant funds flow are 
evaluated. Special emphasis on the level and risk structure and term 
Structure of interest rates. The role and management of financial 
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institutions is stressed. Prerequisite: BAd 120 or 220. (Fall and 
spring) 

3 Investment Analysis and Portfolio Management (3) Amling, Cohen 
Risk-reward analysis of security investments including analysis of 
national economy, industry, company, and market; introduction to 
portfolio management; emphasis on theory and computer methods. 
Prerequisite: BAd 120 or 220. (Fall and spring) 

224 Financial Management (3) Cohen, Barnhill 
Cases in financial management; planning financial structure, obtain- 
ing and managing capital, issuing and placing securities, administering 
income, security arrangements. Prerequisite: BAd 221. (Fall and 
spring) 

Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Amling 
Portfolio management theory, application, and computer modeling. 
Independent research on investment analysis and portfolio manage- 
ment with emphasis on theory, cases, and computer applications. 
Prerequisite: BAd 223. 

Real Estate Finance (3) Seelig 
Investment in and financing of real estate from the points of view 
of the developer, investor, borrower, and lender. Emphasizes vocabu- 
lary and identification of significant issues. Develops key analytical 
tools. Prerequisite: BAd 230. (Spring) 

239 Financial Theory (3) Sachlis 

In-depth theoretical analysis of business financial topics, including 
asset management, financial structure, dividend policy and the capital 
asset pricing framework. Prerequisite: BAd 221, 223. 
Marketing Management (3) Dyer, Divita, El-Ansary, Liebrenz 
This course is a First-Level requirement for MBA students; it may 
not be used to satisfy a Second-Level Requirement. Emphasis on the 
marketing process from the viewpoint of the firm. Market analysis, 
product planning, channels of distribution, pricing, and promotional 
decision-making; developing an integrated marketing plan. Prerequi- 
site: Econ 217-18. (Fall and spring) 

241 Advanced Marketing Management (3) Divita, Liebrenz 
For MBA students in concentrations other than marketing. Case 
analysis of complex marketing problems. Current developments in 
marketing practice. The relationship of marketing to environmental 
for and other business functions, Prerequisite: BAd 240. (Fall 
and spring) 

242 Buyer Behavior (3) Dyer, Maddox, Heisler 
Examination of theory and recent research concerning buyer decision 
processes. Interdisciplinary behavioral science studies on individual, 
family, and organizational purchase behavior are treated. Present and 
potential applications for marketing in the public and private sector 
are illustrated with cases. Prerequisite: BAd 240 or permission of 
instructor. (Fall) 

243 Marketing Research (3) Dyer 
The marketing research process: designing, conducting, and using 
market research studies. Survey and experimental designs. Data 
analysis with statistical software packages. Prerequisite: BAd 240, 
Mgt 218 and 270, or equivalent. (Fall) 

246 Product/Service Strategy (3) Dyer 
Management of the activities involved in marketing new and existing 
products and services. The innovation system (behavioral and organi- 
zational) of product decisions, product planning processes, product 
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auditing, new products and the law, new product/service trends. 
Marketing of intangibles and services. Prerequisite: BAd 240, 242. 
(Spring) 

Advertising and Sales Promotion (3) Dyer, Maddox 
Examination of advert ; and sales promotion from a systems per- 
Spective supported by analytical methods and concepts regarding 
consumer attitudes and behavior. Topics: social context of promotion, 
role of communication in marketing, behavioral concepts and com- 
munications research, message design, economic and financial criteria, 
development of a promotion program. Prerequisite: BAd 240, 242. 
(Spring) 

Selling and Sales Management (3) Divita 
The sales function from both the viewpoint of the sales person and 
the sales manager. The first part of the course will focus on the 
selling task, with attention to ethical and legal issues, the selling 
Process, human behavior and selling, account management and in- 
ternal selling, negotiation and non- lling aspects of sales work. The 
Second part of the course will focus on the managerial issues asso- 
Clated with sales management, with attention to demand analysis 
and resource allocation, financial planning, quota setting and con- 
trol, motivation, coaching and incentives, sales administration, and 
analysis of sales performance. Prerequisite: BAd 240. (Spring) 
Marketing Channels (3) El-Ansary 
Marketing channels and vertical marketing systems from a managerial 
viewpoint. Marketing channels viewed as super-organizations re- 
quiring planning, organization, coordination, and control. These tasks 
require an understanding of the channel's task environment, manu- 
facturing, wholesaling, retailing, and physical distribution institutions. 
“ocus On system performance and management of interorganizational 
roe among channel institutions. Prerequisite: BAd 240. 
"a 


257 Marketing and Public Policy (3) Divita 


Examination of principal areas of public policy formulation affecting 
marketing practice. Topics: advertising, warranties, product safety, 
health issues, consumer information systems, informal and formal 
redress mechanisms, business responsibilities. Government business 
and advocate viewpoints presented. Prerequisite: BAd 240 or permis- 
sion of instructor. (Fall) 


259 Marketing Strategy (3) Divita, El-Ansary 


Analysis of complex marketing problems involving policy and op- 
erational decisions; emphasis on creative marketing strategy. 
Prerequisite: completion of at least three Second-Level marketing 
Courses or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


261 Multinational Corporations in the Ghadar, Grub 


World Economy (3) 


Business in the world econo multinational corporations as eco- 
nomic, political, and social institutions; ownership and growth strate- 
gies, relationships to other nations; national and international 
controls; future of the multinational corporation. (Fall and spring) 


262 Seminar: International Trade (3) Eldridge, Edgell 


Classical and modern concepts of international trade theory, instru- 
Ente and institutions of trade policy, barriers to trade, preferential 
Treatment and trading blocs, trends and issues. (Fall and spring) 


263 Legal Aspects of International and Petersen 


Multinational Business (3) 
Legal environment of international and multinational business in- 
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cluding legal systems, antitrust laws, regulation of direct investment, 
international arbitration and expropriation; topics of current interest. 
(Fall and spring) 

266 International Marketing (3) Lauter, El-Ansary 
Organizational structures. Analysis of international markets. Market 
entry strategies and product policies. Special issues. Channels 0 
distribution, promotional and price policies. Prerequisite: BAd 240. 
(Fall and spring) 

267 Regional International Marketing Systems (3) Lauter 
Discussion of the political, economic, legal, and social characteristics 
of Europe, Japan, Latin America, Asia, the Middle East, Africa, the 
USSR, Eastern Europe, and China, as they affect the marketing 0 
goods and services in these regions. Identification of appropriate 
market-entry strategies and discussion of selected case histories. 
Prerequisite: BAd 240, 266. (Fall and spring) ) 

271 International Business Finance (3) Ghadar, Park, Askari 
Analysis of problems in international business finance. Impact of thé 
evolving international payments system on business. Prerequisite: 
BAd 120 or 220. (Fall and spring) 

273 Seminar: International Banking (3) Park, Ghadat 
International financial intermediation and international banking 
Functioning of international financial markets, public policy issues Їй 
international banking, regulation of multicountry banking institu- 
tions and the effect of international banks on national monetary 
policies. Prerequisite: BAd 222, 271. (Fall and spring) 

275 External Development Financing (3) Ghadar, Park 
Problems and alternative solutions for required capital formation and 
the financing of payment imbalances through external sources. Insti- 
tutions and instruments for financing national development. Emphasis 
on planning as affected by energy policies, inflation, recessiom 
changes in the international monetary system and revised attitudes 
among developed countries regarding bilateral and multilateral as 
sistance. Prerequisite: BAd 271 or permission of instructor. (Fa 
and spring) 

276 Seminar: International Financial Markets (3) Park 
Theory and practice of international financial markets. Operatio? 
and structure of the Eurocurrency market, such as interbank oper | 
tions, Eurodollar CDs, and floating-rate Eurocredits. Control of thé 
Eurocurrency market and the role of other financial centers. Study 
of Eurobond and floating-rate note markets as well as major foreig? 
bond markets. Prerequisite: BAd 271 or 273. (Fall and spring) 

278 International Business Negotiations (3) Ghadat 
This course focuses on the essential characteristics of Internation® 
Business Negotiations (IBN) with particular emphasis on the proces? 
and changes in that process over time. Formulation of concepts 8D 
preliminary frameworks to assist in understanding IBN; develop 
ment of systematic approaches to planning for and conducting IBN: 
The course assists in developing skills of the participants in the 8 
of IBN while integrating other functional and international aspect 
in the broader environmental framework. Prerequisite: BAd 261. 
(Fall and spring) 

280 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) Sherman 
Industrial purchasing and materials management principles and prac 
tices. Organization and functions in materials management. Determi* 
nation of requirements, source selection, buying practices, policies | 
and ethics. Same as PAd 280. (Fall and spring) 
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281 Procurement and Contracting (3) Sherman 
Principles and concepts essential to effecting large procurement pro- 
grams. Planning, sourcing, and contractual design for diverse acqui- 
sitions. Emphasis on federal government policy with comparison of 
buying at other governmental levels and the private sector. Same 
as PAd 281. (Fall and spring) 

282 Government Contract Administration (3) Sherman 
Surveillance and management of contract performance. Measurement 
of progress; specification interpretation; quality assurance; changes, 
negotiation, and adjustment; financial considerations; property; termi- 
nations; regulatory and policy concerns. Same as PAd 282. (Spring) 

283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) Sherman 
Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; preparation, co 
duct, and recording of negotiations; lysis of cost, price, profit, 
investment, and risk: cost principles; incentives; relationship of 
contract type to work requirements; tec! les jotiation. Same 
as PAd 283. (Fall) 

285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) Sherman 
Major stems acquisition: needs, objectives, and organizational re- 
lationships, Design, establishment, and execution of project manage- 
ment plans and procurement proce . Analysis of cases in public 
and private sector contractural or assistance activities. Same as 
PAd 285, (Fall and spring) 

290 Special Topics in Business Administration (3) Staff 
Experimenta] offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 
be repeated once for credit. 

292 New Venture Initiation (3) Staff 
Theory and practice of repreneurship and small business manage- 
ment. Historical perspective of entrepreneurship in the U.S. and 
abroad, essentials of planning a new business venture, sources of fi- 
nancing, evaluation of alternative new business ventures, and analy- 
Sis of business functions needed to get started. On-going firms, fran- 
chising Options, and new business start-ups. Prerequisite: Mgt 218, 
270; Econ 217-18: BAd 201, 220, 240; Acct 201. (Fall and spring) 

293 Operations and Logistics Management (3) Staff 

(Formerly Manufacturing Policy and Strategy) 
Management of work in production, com cial, service, and public 
organizations. Analytical tools for planning and establishing oper- 
ating ystems and for their operation, control, and modification. 
-Xamination of processes, products, services, equipment, and facili- 
ties, Relationships of human systems and operating systems. Pre- 
requisite: Acct 201; Mgt 218, 270; Econ 217-18: BAd 201, 220, 240. 
(Fall) 

295 Research Methods (3) Davis 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and 
gathering, research models and designs, analysis and testing, controls, 
interpretation and presentation of findings. Use of computer library 

Р Programs and Preparation of a formal business report. (Fall) 

297 Business Policy Formulation (3) Eastin, Davis, Thurman, Katzman 
This course is a First-Level requirement for MBA students; it may 
not be used to satisfy a Second-Level requirement. Analysis of op- 
€rational situations and policy issues. Developing and implementing 
Solutions to managerial problems. Prerequisite: advanced master's 
degree standing and completion of at least eight Second-Level MBA 
Courses, (Fall and spring) 
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298 Directed Readings and Research in Staff 
Business Administration (3) 

Supervised readings or research in selected fields within business 
administration. Admission by prior permission of instructor. May be 
repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodol- 
ogy. (Fall and spring) 

300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 

Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students. They are offered as the 
demand requires. They are open to other graduate students at the discretion of 
the Department. 


311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions Staff 
and Relationships (3—3) 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks fot 
describing, understanding, and predicting the nature, values, an 
actions of American public and private institutions. Problems, poten 
tials, and alternatives for structuring public and private institutional 
arrangements to meet the needs of society. 

321 Seminar: Financial Markets (3) Sachlis, Peyser, Margrabe 
Research seminar in corporate financial theory, investment portfolio 
theory, and capital market theory. May be repeated once for credit: 
Prerequisite: BAd 222, 231, 239. 

341 Seminar: Marketing (3) El-Ansary, руё? 
Examination of major theoretical developments in marketing. Topics 
include advances in research methods, models and data analysis 
Emphasis on emerging concepts in consumer behavior, channels 
marketing communication and marketing information systems. 

361 Colloquium on International Business (3) Eldridge, Grub 
Examination of selected topics in international business, with em 
phasis on major new theoretical and empirical developments. (Fall) | 

381 Seminar: Materials and Operations Management (3) Sherman 
Recent developments in manufacturing production and materials 
management; impact of technological, economic and social changé 
significant related trends. Private and public sector policy implic& 
tions. New and emerging analysis techniques. Prerequisite: BAd 280, 
281, or permission of instructor. 

391 Seminar: Business Management (3) Burdetsky, Eastin 
Examination of major current issues, both theoretical and етрігісай 
affecting the development of the business enterprise. Topics to be 
announced, Emphasis on policy and strategic issues affecting thé 
total enterprise. 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administr® 
tion general examination. May be repeated for credit. 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) staff 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration candidates. May be 
repeated for credit. 


CARTOGRAPHY 


See Geography and Regional Science. 


CHEMISTRY 


CHEMICAL TOXICOLOGY 


See Forensic Sciences and Chemistry. 


CHEMISTRY 


Professors T.P. Perros (Chairman 

N. Filipes: u, A.D. Britt, E.A. Caress, D.A. Комет . Ramaker, M. King 
Associate Professor A. Montaser 
Assistant Professor ].Н. Miller 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in chemistry (de- 
E ental. -The department offers two undergraduate majors, both designed 
Mb. udents a broad background. in the basic divisions of chemistry: 
: тла , inorganic, organic, and physic al. Major I, while providing consider- 
thus ee ee in chemistry, permits a wider selection of electives. It 
or relat сааи the needs of students preparing to enter medicine, dentistry, 
graduate ste Major П is intended primarily for students preparing for 
fe чы i us y ка chemistry or those planning to enter the chemical pro- 
having te рач їо Ъе certified to the American Chemical Society -as 
аны. ee € 4 Ше minimum requirements for professional training. One foreign 

guage (Russian, Japanese, German, or French) is recommended for students 
p quang to do graduate work in chemistry. 

1 ‘Sets requirements must be fulfilled: 
stated Mu ue either Major I or Major II must meet the general requirements 

Tir er -olumbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

Major TI oan cours | for the Bachelor of Arts degree for Major I and 
Science "Sus 12-14 апа 22, ог 15- 16; Math 31; Phys 21-22. Bachelor of 
course рое candidates must also take BiSc 11-12 or a year of other approved 
вту Rec m е іепсе ог іп mathematic . gu 
151-52. а cd END for Major I—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 134 or 235, 141, 
151-45) шушы courses for Major II—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 141-42, 
field; Math 3 э, one approved advanced course in chemistry or a related 
Such as Gas 3 course in a structured computer programming language, 

For xx - 129 or CSci 51. 
for үе =e with Special Honors in chemistr һа student must register 
Special Red tbe beginning of the senior year. The decision to award 
ment in wa z will be based on competence in research and general achieve- 

3 nem ау, as evaluated by the faculty. ; Ji: 
encouraged Ps student who is considering chemistry as a major is strongly 
Program ^ м гои the Chemistry Department advisor regarding the 
Of courses rites Brice the first two years. In general, the following sequence 
Year Ou ү, recommended for those students considering Major II: first 
sition, a. 2, Math 31 and 32 {or 30 and 31 if necessary), English compo- 
32 if ee г 8; second year Chem 22, 151- 52, and 153-54, Phys 21-22, Math 
computer 2: : in first year, electiv third year—Chem 111-12, 113, and 141, 
advanced Programming, electives; fourth year- Chem 122, 123, 235, 142, one 
Should follow ү x chemistry. or a related field, electives. Major I students 
Chemistry and us Sequence in general and are urged to consult with the 

$ * апа pre-medical advisors concerning their academic programs. 
меро! Science Master of Science in the field of chemical toxicology— 

AS. in ^w E porem leading to the B.S. in the field of chemistry and the 
Consist of under ас. chemical toxicology. The first three years of the program 
gram in cher ergrac uate course work. Application for admission to the M.S. pro- 

nical toxicology will be made to the Graduate School of Arts and 
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Sciences during the second semester of the third year; for admission to the 
graduate portion of the program acceptance must be obtained prior to the start 
of the fourth year of the program. If acceptance into the M.S. program im 
chemical toxicology is not desired or not obtained, the requirements for the 
B.S. in chemistry, either Major I or II, may be fulfilled by the successful com 
pletion of appropriate courses during the fourth year of study. If acceptance 
into the M.S. program in chemical toxicology is obtained, the B.S. in chemistry 
will be awarded after the successful completion of the fourth year of the 
program. 

The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. Students must meet the general requirements stated under Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
(Students should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be 
taken in satisfying the requirements for meaningful initiation into the 
humanities and social sciences.) 

2. Course Requirements: Chem 11-12, 22, 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 141-42, 151-52; 
153-54, 235; Phys 21-22; BiSc 11-12; Math 31, 32; Stat 127 and a course in 8 
structured computer programming language; Phar ; Bioc 221-22; Phyl 191 
(for graduate credit); ForS 240, 245, and 242 or 270; either ForS or Chem 29% 
300; and two courses chosen from ForS 246, 248, 249, 269. 


Minor in Chemistry—Required: Chem 11-12, 22, 50, and 110 or 111; Chem 1519 
52 and 153-54 may be substituted for Chem 50. 


Master of Science in the field of chemistry—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 
with a major in chemistry from this University, or an equivalent degree. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. The required 30 semester hours of graduate work must include 
Chem 213 and 221, and at least two of the following: Chem 207, 236, an 
251. The thesis requirement, Chem 299-300, may be in analytical, inorganic, OF 
ganic, or physical chemistry. Chem 156, or its equivalent, is prerequisite 19 
research work in the field of organic chemistry. A reading knowledge examina 
tion in German or Russian must be passed, or proficiency in computer pro" 
gramming must be demonstrated. A student who intends to become a doctora 


candidate is strongly urged to take Chem 207 as early as possible in thé 
| 


master's program. 


Master of Science in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree 
offered by the Departments of Chemistry and Geology)—Prerequisite: a bache* 
lor's degree with a major in chemistry or in geology from this University, 0 
an equivalent degree. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arf 
and Sciences, including Chem 111-12, 213, and 299-300, and Geol 141, 241, an 
249. The Master's Comprehensive Examination must be taken before registration 
for the second half of the thesis work. A reading knowledge examination in 8 
foreign language, approved by the Department of Chemistry or Geology must 
be passed prior to beginning the third semester of graduate work or before Dê 
ginning the thesis work, whichever occurs first. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of chemistry—Required: the general require 
ments stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Chem 207, 21% 
221, 235, 251, and 350 are normally required of the doctoral student, in addi- 
tion to other courses as determined by consultation with the department& 


program committee. A reading knowledge examination in German or Russia") 


must be passed, and proficiency in computer programming must be demon 
strated. Cumulative examinations replace the General Examination require^ 
ment. 

Research fields: analytical chemistry, forensic nistry, inorganic chemistry 


| 
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organic chemistry, physical chemistry, physical organic chemistry, and structure 
and synthesis of natural oroducts. i i e- 
Ph.D. students in 2 фе مد ل‎ may substitute up to 12 hours ане 
Search (Chem 399) in the form of course work jointly — ө у, and Public 
Department and the Graduate Program in Science, Keim spi ci for chemis- 
Policy. The purpose of this option is to provide a пообаррис : agencies dealing 
{ту doctora] students who may be employed m ER A if houte may be 
with science, technology, and public policy орел, T же PAd 214, 260; 
Selected from the following courses: PSc 222, 223, 252, 203, 217; 
Mgt 233, 234. 


1 ; ental 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of erg Чы diae Аааа. 
egree offered by the Departments of Chemistry nr e ees == тзг сыш 
Seneral requirements stated under the Graduate Schon fed foreign language 
including a reading knowledge examination in an — „а the satisfactory 
Plus the Satisfactory completion of Stat 117 and 118, — йй chemistry апа 
Completion of the General Examinations in four fields, inc £ 
geochemistry, 
Bachelor 


] Arts in E lu 1П ОГ 1 1 2 ont w 1 } ng field 
| A C on ar 1 Hun an Deve ] )pme tł 1 teac 
n chemis T 


: S "ixi Ъ 2 chemistry 
 sentrequisite: the education curriculum: oe. Pinan aid 
J А : А > s ы: 

Option апа Professional courses stated under the School o 
Human Development. 


- i 's and 
Graduate Placement Examinations: All entering — rd carent 
Octoral programs in the field of chemistry are peace ло iven by the depart- 
Chemical Society Graduate Level Placement ee School of Arts and 
«епі of chemistry, Prior to registration in the Grac di ciplines of analytical, 
Sciences, The four placement examinations (in the ee pnt le-choice type. 
Organic, inorganic, and physical chemistry) are of t Фатво a generally 
ese tests are designed to cover the subject matter in : H Sedans work in 
taught in modern undergraduate programs preparatory addi the individual 
i : and the results are used by the department to a TM dents bai 

а program of courses appropriate to the stu 


ini i inar and col- 
All graduate students are required to participate in the sem 
oquium Programs. 


s in from 
p Registration: Before completing registration each student must obta 
t 


2, recitation and 
? representative of the department an assignment to lecture, r 
la Oratory sections. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
First Group 


: К > ats п 
3-4 Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3 3) to ока 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). iir Do) ee uisite to 
cal, biological and medical science. Chem 3 is no р! : e to fulfill 
Chem 4 but both courses must be satisfactorily е, $20] “з вешевїег. 
the meaningful initiation requirement. Laboratory fee, P 
(Academic year) 


CHEMISTRY 


First Group 


; hite 

11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) - n амыг нс 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation п tive analysis. 
tary course in general chemistry, including qua = freie 
Prerequisite to Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. 
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to Chem 12: Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Chem 11 
and 12—fall and spring) 

13 General Chemistry (4) Staff 
For engineering and applied science students only. Lecture (3 hours); 
laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic structure, chemical 
bonding; chemical equations; acids and bases; chemical equilibrium; 
liquid and solid states; periodicity; electrochemistry. Prerequisite 
or concurrent registration: Math 31, Phys 14. Laboratory fee, $35. 
After completion of Chem 13, Chem 11-12 may not be taken fof 
credit. (Fall and spring) 

15-16 Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry (4—4) Staff 
(Honors Course) 
Chem 15: Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour] 
Chem 16: Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours), recitation (1 hour]: 
Equivalent to Chem 11-12 and 22, but with selected topics studied Їй 
depth. Prerequisite to Chem 15: high school physics and chemistry: 
Prerequisite to Chem 16: Chem 15. Admission by placement test prio 
to registration or on basis of College Board Advanced Placement 
Examination. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 

2 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (5) Britt 

(Formerly 4 credits) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of quanti 
tative analysis by classical and modern methods; evaluation 0 
analytic data emphasizing detection and correction of experimental 
errors. Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, $35. (Fall an 
spring) 
Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) Caress 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A terminal course for students 
in related disciplines. This course does not fulfill the organic chemis 
try requirement for chemistry majors or premedical students. Pre 
requisite: Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, $35. (Spring) 


Second Group 


110 Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) Staff | 
Topics include chemical thermodynamics, chemical kinetics, electron% 
chemistry, solution chemistry, membrane and phase equilibria, and | 
others. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, Math 31, Phys 2; or permission OF | 
instructor. Not open to chemistry majors. May not be taken fof 
credit by students who have received credit for Chem 111-12 or 82 
equivalent course. (Summer) 

111-12 Physical Chemistry (3-3) Miller, Ramaket 
Gas laws, chemical thermodynamics, chemical equilibrium, kinetic; 
quantum chemistry, atomic and molecular spectra, structure of solids 
liquids, and macromolecules. Prerequisite to Chem 111: Chem 16 OF 
22; Math 31; Phys 21, 22; or permission of instructor. Prerequisite 10 
Chem 112: Chem 111. (Academic year) 

113 Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2) Miller, Montaser, Schmidt 
Laboratory complement to Chem 111. Prerequisite or concurrel! 
registration: Chem 111. Laboratory fee, $35. (Fall) 

122 Instrumental Analytical Chemistry (3) Montase? 
Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative 
analysis, determination of structure, with emphasis on electroanalysi® | 
atomic and molecular spectrophotometry, mass spectrometry, anê | 
chromatography. Correlated with Chem 114. Prerequisite or сопсш%“ 
rent registration: Chem 112 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
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123 Instrumental Analytical Miller, Montaser, Schmidt 

Chemistry Laboratory (2) 

(Formerly Chem 114) 

Laboratory complement to Chem 122. Prerequisite or concurrent regis- 
tration: Chem 112, 113, and 122. Laboratory fee, $35. (Spring) 

134 Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) Perros 
Intermediate-level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry of 
the elements. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, 152. (Fall) 

141-42 Advanced Experimental Chemistry (3-2) White, Caress 

(Chem 141 formerly 2 credits) 
Chem 141: Experimental methods common to all disciplines of 
chemistry, use of the chemical literature, interpretation of spectra by 
correlation methods, and operation of basic chromatographic and 
Spectroscopic instrumentation. Chem 142: Advanced organic and in- 
organic laboratory techniques. Emphasis on individual work and 
On sophisticated methods for the separation, characterization, and 
identification of compounds. Prerequisite: Chem 154. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: Chem 111 or permission of instructor. Lab- 
oratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) 

151-52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) Levy, King 
Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite to Chem 151: 
Chem 12 or 16. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151. (Academic 
year) 

153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1-1) Staff 
Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 154: Chem 153. 
Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. {Academic year) 

56 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) King 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Separation of mixtures such 
as essential oils, peptides, commercial pharmaceuticals, carbohy- 
drates, and/or others as appropriate; identification of their compo- 
nents using spectroscopic techniques. Lecture emphasizes the prac- 
tical considerations in separation methods (including GLPC, TLC, 
and HPLC) and the spectral interpretation of unknown substances. 
Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, 154. Laboratory fee, $35. (Spring, 
odd years) 

191 History of Chemistry (2 or 3) Perros 
Historical development of chemistry from antiquity to the 20th cen- 
tury. Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 16. (Spring) 

193 Chemical Instrumentation (3) Montaser 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Electronic analog measure- 
ments and control of electrical quantities in chemical instrumentation; 
digital and analog data conversion and optimization of electronic 
measurements in chemical instrumentation. Prerequisite: Chem 112 
and 123 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

195 Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) Staff 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Approval must be 
obtained prior to registration. May be repeated once for credit. 
Laboratory fee, $35 per semester hour. (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


201-2 Interdisciplinary Science (4—4) Levy, Merchant, Parke 
Joint Offering of the Departments of Biological Sciences, Chemistry, 
and Physics, A treatment of scientific methodology and knowledge, 
both Principles and facts. Designed to provide a basic understand- 
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ing of the natural sciences and of the nature of science itself. Over- 
view of the known fundamental principles developed in scientific 
observation of the physical universe. Fundamental principles are ap* 
plied to systems of increasing complexity, with emphasis on physical, 
chemical, and biological systems. Students enrolled in natura 
science programs may not take this course for credit. Prerequisite: 
high school algebra or equivalent. 

205 Environmental Science and Technology (3) 

Chemistry and physics of environmental pollution; emphasis on water 
and air pollution. Instrumental techniques and their limitations. 
Students present papers emphasizing chemical and physical aspects 
of an environmental pollutant. Offered off campus. 

207 Chemical Bonding (3) Ramaker 
Quantum mechanics, approximate methods, electron spin, Pauli prin- 
ciple, atomic and molecular structure. Prerequisite: Chem 112 
(Fall) 

211-12 Physical Chemistry (2—1) Miller, Ramaket 
Same as Chem 111-12. Admission only by departmental permission 
Credit assigned upon satisfactory completion of Chem 213. (Aca- 
demic year) 

213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) Miller 
Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems. Emphasis of 
Statistical calculation of thermodynamic properties. Prerequisite? 
Chem 112 or 212. (Spring) 

218 Molecular Spectroscopy (3) Ramaker 
Applications of quantum chemistry, molecular orbital theory, valence 
bond theory, vibration and rotation of molecules, IR and electronic 
spectroscopy. Prerequisite: Chem 207. (Spring, odd years) 

221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) Montaser 
Theory and application of recent spectrometric methods of analysis 
including electrical, magnetic, and optical instrumentation, X-ray 
methods, and surface analysis techniques. Prerequisite: Chem 122: 
(Fall) 

222 Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (3) Schmidt | 
Theory and application of electroanalysis and separations by physico* 
chemical methods. Prerequisite: Chem 122. Laboratory fee, $21 | 
(Spring, even years) 

233 Organometallic Chemistry (3) White 
Survey of organometallic compounds with emphasis on the com 
pounds of lithium, boron, aluminum, silicon, the transition metals 
and the catalytic role of certain organotransition metal complexes 
Prerequisite: Chem 235 and 251, or permission of instructor 
(Spring, even years) 

235-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3-3) Rowley 
Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances an 
reactions followed by a detailed study, developed from the periodic 
table, of the chemistry of the more common elements. Prerequisite 10 
Chem 235: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to Chem 236: Chem 235 
(Academic year) 

251-52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3) Filipescu 
Synthesis, reactions, and properties of organic compounds; funda? 
mental theories of organic chemistry, emphasis on reaction mechan“ 
isms. Prerequisite to Chem 251: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to Chem | 
252: Chem 251. (Academic year) 

257 Physical-Organic Chemistry (3) Levy | 


The transition state theory of chemical kinetics, applications to ге | 
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action mechanisms; kinetic isotope effects, linear-free energy ded 
tionships, concentrated and "super" acids, Woodward-Hoffman г + 
free radical reactions. Prerequisite: Chem 252 or permission o 
structor. (Fall, odd years) 
Synthesis and Structure Determination in Caress 
Organic Chemistry (3) aia " 
Spectroscopic methods of structure determination; the design of 
Synthesis for complex organic molecules. Prerequisite: Chem 251 or 
permission of instructor. (Fall, even years) ut 
Polymer Chemistry (3) ^ -— 
A study of the preparation, properties, and structure о! macr " 
cules. Prerequisite: Chemistry 152 and 111 or permission of in 
structor. (Fall) Staff 
Research (arr.) 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to Les € 
dents with advanced training. May be repeated for оте plene 
exceed a total of 8 semester hours. Laboratory fee, $35 per seme 
hour. (Fall and spring) Staff 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group f 
350 Choice and Design of a Research Problem (1) Sta 


Development in written form of an original — up re 
enced, and its oral defense. If a grade of C is received, 4 е stu - 
must repeat this course for credit and must develop a new resea 
plan. (Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr. hy ,Sa 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of rtr i ing) 
tive examinations. May be repeated for credit. (Fall an a 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 3 b ted for 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repea 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


C 
CHINESE C: 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


CLASSICS 


Associate P 
Assistant P 
Assistant P 


расћеіог оў Arts with a major in classical humanities (departmental)—The 
Slowing re uirements must be fulfilled: Р 
pl. The зана requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite Courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or equivalent; or Clas 11-12, 13-14; = 
t; and Clas 71, 72. Students may substitute for Clas 3, 4, or 13-14 aa 
ditional Courses (6 semester hours) consisting of Clas 64 and a course to be 
Selected in consultation with the departmental advisor. 

3. Required Courses in the major—{a) 12 semester hours selected from 
Second-group classics courses: (b) 18 semester hours selected from Art 101, 102, 
103, 112, 155; Hist 105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 209; Phil 111; PSc 105; Rel 143. 
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Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and classics (depart 
mental)—An interdepartmental major arranged in conjunction with the Depart 
ment of Art. The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences. (Students should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses 
to be taken in satisfying the requirement for meaningful initiation into the 
natural and mathematical sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14. 

3. Required courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 1 5; three courses 88* 
lected from Hist 107, 108, 109, 110, 209; 6 semester hours in second-group 
courses in Greek or Latin. (A reading knowledge of French and German i$ 
recommended.) 


Minor in classical humanities—(a) 6 semester hours selected from Clas 1-2 of 
11-12; (b) 9 semester hours selected from Clas 3, 4, 13, 14, 71, 72, 105, 108, 11% 
127, 134, 170, 185, 186; (c) 6 semester hours selected from Art 101, 102, 103, 111; 
Hist 107, 108, 109, 110. 


COURSES IN GREEK, HEBREW, LATIN, AND YIDDISH 


First Group 
1-2 Beginning Latin (3-3) Ziolkowski 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given ОП 
completion of Clas 2. Grammatical essentials of the language, ap“ 
propriate reading selections, development of English derivatives, im 
troduction to Roman life and literature. (Academic year) 
3 Intermediate Latin: Prose and Poetry (3) Staff 
Development of ability to read and understand Latin literature of 
moderate difficulty. Prerequisite: Clas 1-2 or equivalent. (Fall) 


4 Vergil's Aeneid (3) Staff 


Significant passages of Vergil's famous epic—in Latin; reading an 
díscussion of the entire poem in translation. Prerequisite: Clas 3 0f 
permission of instructor. (Spring) 

11-12 Beginning Greek: Classical (3-3) Fisher 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given ОЙ 
completion of Clas 12. Study of the grammar, vocabulary, and struc 
ture of Greek. Reading of selected ancient authors. (Academic 


year) 
13-14 Intermediate Greek: Classical (3—3) Staff | 


Review of grammar; extensive reading of prose and poetry: e.g» 
Homer, Herodotus, or a play. (Academic year) 

21-22 Beginning Hebrew (3-3) Ticktin 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given ОЙ 
completion of Clas 22. Grammatical essentials of the language; read* 
ings selected from classical and modern texts; basic audio-lingu& 
drills for comprehension and expression. Laboratory fee, $25 per 
semester. (Academic year) 

23-24 Intermediate Hebrew (3-3) Moses 
Intensive readings and text analysis, with opportunities to develop 
basic skills. Materials range from Israeli newspapers and scholarly 
journals to liturgical poetry and rabbinic narratives. Laboratory fee 
$25 per semester. (Academic year) 

25—26 Yiddish for Reading and Conversation (3-3) Ticktin 
Grammatical essentials of the language, apprópriate reading selec 
tions, conversational exercises for beginners. (Academic year) 
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103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction (3) Moses 
Directed readings in humanities and social sciences. Development of 
linguistic skills necessary for independent research. May be repeated 
for credit. (Fall) 

104 Modern Hebrew Fiction (3) Moses 
Study of selected modern Israeli short stories and poems. May be re- 
peated for credit. (Spring) 

109-10 Major Latin Authors (3-3) Ziolkowski 
Selections from one or two major authors will be read each semester. 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Clas 3—4 or permission of 
instructor. (Academic year) 

134 Medieval Latin (3) Andrews 
Selections from the Vulgate and representative Latin writers through 
the 11th century. Prerequisite: Clas 3, 4; or permission of instructor. 
May be taken for graduate credit with approval of instructor. 
(Spring) 

139-40 Major Greek Authors (3-3) Staff 
Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poetry, 
Suited to the needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with 
permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Clas 14. (Academic year) 

86 Directed Reading (1, 2, or 3) Staff 
Advanced reading in Greek, Hebrew, or Latin. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. May be taken for graduate credit. 


COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
First Group 

63 Greek and Latin Origins of Medical Terms (3) Ziolkowski 
Mastery of medical terminology by learning word elements from 
Greek and Latin and the principles which govern both the formation 
of medical words and the derivation of their meanings. (Fall) : 

94 Greek and Latin Origins of English Words (3) Fisher 
Study of Greek and Latin elements in English to improve vocabulary 
and facilitate understanding of the language of science, philosophy, 
politics, etc. (Spring) : 

71 Greek Literature and Civilization (3) Fisher 
Study of ancient Greek civilization with focus on public and private 
life as seen primarily through literature. (Fall) - 

72 Roman Literature and Civilization (3) Ziolkowski 
Study of Roman civilization with focus on public and private life as 
seen primarily through literature. (Spring) 

100 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics (3) Ticktin 
Prose and poetry of a century of writing from the beginning of the 
Hebrew literary renaissance to contemporary Israeli literature, in- 
cluding works of Bialik, Agnon, Peretz, Hazaz, Amichai, and Oz. 


Second Group 


101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives (3) Ticktin 
A study of literature reflecting such contemporary issues as the con- 
flict between the "builders' generation" and their children; the 
cultural contacts of Ashkenazim and Sefardim; image of the Arab; 
impact of the Holocaust; Zionist ideals and current realities. (Fall) 

102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry (3) Ticktin 
An introduction to post-1948 writers, including A. B. Yehoshua, Amos 
Oz, David Shahar, Aharon Apfelfeld, Dahlia Ravikovitch, Yehuda 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Amichai, Haim Gury, Amir Gilboa, and Amalia 


(Spring) 
105 Special Topics in Classical Literature (3) 


Kahana-Karmon. 


Staff 


Focus on a selected topic, such as athletics in classical antiquity OI 
May be 


} 


the hero, ог on study of a genre, such as satire ог 


repeated for credit 


108 Classical Mythology (3) 


Staff 


Mythology of the Greeks and Romans from the creation of the 
world: tales of the gods, heroes, and great families that have influ- 


enced literature, art, and music (Fall) 
113 Greek and Roman Drama (3) 


Staff 


Selected masterpieces of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy: 


(Spring) 


127 Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3) 


A survey of Greek and Roman influence 


Ziolkowski 
civilization 


relevant to modern America literature, art, law, science, philosophy; 


etc. 
170 Women in Classical Antiquity (3) 


Staff 


In-depth study and discussion of readings from ancient and modern 


sources on the role of women in Greek and Roman 


COMMUNICATION AND THEATRE 
Professors W.M. Reynolds, L.S. Bielski, C.H Sterling 


issociate Professors J.E. Thiel (Director of Radió and Television) 


Wade (Chc 


] 
n 


(Spring) 


A.G. 


issistant Professors N.C. Garner, S. Keller (Director of Speech Communi- 
cation), B.W. Sabelli, L.B. Jacobson (Director of Theatre), W.A. Pucilow* 


sky. W.J. Balling, Jr. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in theatre (departmental) 


requirements must be fulfilled: 


following 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences. (Students should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses 


to be taken in satisfying the requirements for meaningful 
social sciences and the natural and mathematical sciences.) 


in 


the 


2. Required courses in related areas—24 semester hours of second-group 


courses outside the Department of Communication and Theatre 


1 


3. Required courses in the major—CmTr 1 


I f 


lowing requirements must be fulfilled: 
1 


social sciences and the natural and mathemati al sciences.) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in radio-television (departmental)* 


19: 


іп 


n 


5; 18 


as approved by 
the major advisor (including 12 semester hours in dramatic literature). 

‚ 11, 114, 151 
additional semester hours in second group theatre courses 


The fol 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 


Sciences. (Students should consult the departmental advisor 
to be taken in satisfying the requirements for meaningful 


regarding courses 


the 


2. Required courses in related areas—18 semester hours in a single subject 
area outside the Communication and Theatre Department as approved by the 


major advisor. 


3. Required courses in the major—Cm7Tr 1, 11, 49 or 110, 


communication, or theatre, as approved by the major advisor. 


* Admission to this major may be on a selective or space-available basis 


137 or 
138, and 145. Twelve hours of second-group courses (three hours must be in 
a theory course) chosen from the areas of radio-television, film studies, speech 
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Bachelor of Arts with a major in speech communication (departmental)— 
The following requirements must be fulfilled: к E d 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of oe Ss ; 
Sciences. (Students should consult the departmental advisor regarding prime 
to be taken in satisfying the requirement for meaningful initiation in the 
‘ocial sciences and the natural and mathematical sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—Cm'Tr 1, 11. à ; and/ 

3. Required courses in related areas—12 semester hours in psychology = Je 
philosophy as approved by the major advisor; 18 semester hours in a ا‎ 
Subject area outside the Department of Communication and Theatre as approve 
by the major advisor, T 

4. Required courses in the major—Cm'Tr 112, 121, 126; 15 additional semester 
hours of second-group courses in the Communication and Theatre Department as 
approved by the major advisor. 


Minor in speech communication—18 semester hours of communication and 
theatre courses, including CmTr 1, 11, 112, 121, and 126. 


Master of Fine Arts in the field of theatre—Prerequisite: the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from this University, or an equivalent degree. 3 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of = 
and Sciences. The program of study consists of (1) 30 semester hours of secon E 
and third-group course work planned in consultation with the advisor; @) 
* Creative thesis (equivalent to six additional semester hours) in the selecte 
area of concentration. Each candidate is expected to complete the program in 


residence in four continuous semesters. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching 
field in Communication and theatre—Prerequisite: the education curriculum; re- 
quired: the communication option and the professional courses stated under the 
School of Education and Human Development. 


First Group 


1 Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) Reynolds and Staff 
Basic theories and principles of public speaking: research, composi- 
tion, delivery, and criticism. Recording fee, $5. (Fall and spring) 

2 Interpersonal Communication (3) Reynolds 
Introduction to the role of verbal and nonverbal transactions in 
Spontaneous, face-to-face encounters. Role-playing, models, and 
simulations. (Summer) Р р 

11 Voice and Diction (3) Bielski, Regnell 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversa- 
tion through the studv of phonetics, rate, volume, pitch, and quality 
in preparation for performance. Recording fee, $5. Same as SpHr 11. 
(Fall and spring) è 

45 Understanding the Theater (3) Sabelli 
The art of the theater; its literature, architecture, aesthetics, and 
mechanics. . Contributions of the playwright, actor, director, and de- 
signer examined through lectures and class discussion. Attendance 
at theatrical performances and presentations by visiting artists. 
Primarily for non-majors. (Fall and spring) * 

49 Rhetoric in Political and Social Action (3) Keller 
Study of the use and abuse of rhetoric in contemporary political 
and social movements. Theories of persuasion and agitation, as 
well as means of support considered in various case studies including 
civil rights, anti-war protests, and women's rights. (Fall) 


tá MED e 


` 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
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55 Introduction to Electronic Mass Media (3) Staff 
An introduction to radio, television, cable, and newer electronic 
media: content, process, impact, and research. The course stresses 
media's current role in American culture and provides a context for 
studies in journalism, management, sociology, political science, and 
economics. (Fall and spring) 

75 Sight and Sound (3) Thiel 
Development of a critical awareness of aural and visual com 
munication through an introduction to the aesthetics, techniques, and 
organization of the creative process in electronic media. Lecture (21 
hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: permission of instructor for 

| non-majors. Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall and spring) 


Second Group 


105—6 The Writing of Plays (3—3) Claeyssens 
Same as Engl 105-6. * 
109 Shakespeare in Performance (3) Wade 


The study of Shakespeare's plays in and through performance. Stu- 
dents view selected productions of the BBC-TV Shakespeare series; 


attend a Folger Theatre Group production, and perform scenes from 
| the plays. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. (Summer) 
| 110 Interpretation (3) Wade 
| The study of literature through performance. Interpretation of prose 
| poetry, and drama. (Fall and spring) 
| 111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) Reynolds 


Study of the communication process in business and professional 
organizations; practice in interviewing, small group communication 
and speeches for special occasions. Primarily for nonmajors. (Fall) 

112 Persuasion (3) Keller 
In-depth study of the principles and techniques of persuasion focus- 
ing on theory and practice. Emphasis is placed on the common-prem-* 
ise model while considering factors of image, support materials; 
emotion, audience analysis, and style. Prerequisite: CmTr 1 or реге 
mission of instructor. (Spring) 

113 Voice for the Theater (3) Jacobson 7 
The practice and application of voice production in four areas: 
skeletal alignment, breathing, resonance, and articulation. Emphasis 
is placed on individual awareness of the process of voice production 


and its application to dramatic texts. Prerequisite: CmTr 11. (Fall) 
114 Introduction to Acting (3) Jacobson 
Basic techniques of concentration, imagination, improvisation, an 
character analysis. (Fall and spring) 
115 Scene Study: Classical Realism (3) Garner 
| Principles of role development, concentrating on early 20th-century 


material by playwrights such as Chekhov, Ibsen, and Shaw. Concur- 

rent registration in HKLS 115 required. Prerequisite: CmTr 114 

| (Fall, even years) 

116 Scene Study: Modern Comedy (3) Garner 
Principles of role development, comic timing, and stage business; 
concentrating on material by contemporary playwrights such as Slade 
and Simon. Concurrent registration in HKLS 116 required. Prerequi- 
site: CmTr 114. (Spring, odd years) 

117 Audition Techniques (1) Jacobson 

The course examines all aspects of the audition process: selection 


127 
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and rehearsal of audition monologues, handling of cold reading, etc. 
Prerequisite: CmTr 114 or equivalent. (Spring) 

Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) Reynolds 
Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and small 
groups; methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequi- 
Site: CmTr 1 or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

Scene Study: Classical Drama (3) Garner 
Principles of role development and handling of verse dialogue, con- 
centrating on material by Shakespeare, as well as modern verse play- 
Wrights such as Maxwell Anderson, T. S. Eliot, and Christopher Fry. 
Prerequisite: CmTr 114. (Fall, odd years) 

Scene Study: Classical Comedy (3) Garner 
Principles of role development, concentrating on material from the 
English Restoration, Moliére, and other 17th- and 18th-century play- 
wrights. Prerequisite: CmTr 114. (Spring, even years) 
Argumentation and Debate (3) Reynolds 
Study of the advocacy system; special emphasis on issue identifica- 
tion, use of evidence, and logical proof. Extensive practice in argu- 
mentative speaking. Prerequisite: CmTr 1 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


728 Forensic Practice (1- 1) Keller, Wade 


Student participation in intercollegiate speech activities. May be re- 
peated for a total of four semester hours of credit. Admission by 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


129 TV News: The Politics of Visibility (3) Lichter 


Same as PSc 129. 


132 Radio-Television Performance (3) Staff 


13 


3 


Introduction to the basic theories and techniques required for effec- 
tive, non-dramatic media performance (і.е., announcing, moderating, 
newscasting, etc.). Prerequisite: CmTr 1, 11, or 110. (Spring) 
Development of American Electronic Media (3) Thiel 
Study of the origins, structure, and nature of American broadcasting 
and related media. (Fall) 


134 Audio Production (3) i 


13 


- 


/ 


Introduction to the basic cc icepts of radio as a communication 
medium; emphasis on the design and production technique of a 
variety of audio programs. Lecture (2'/2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). 
Prerequisite: CmTr 75 (for radio-television majors) or permission of 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall and spring) 

Radio Workshop (1—1) ган 
Theory and practicum in radio operations. Admission by permission 
of instructor. May be repeated for a total of four semester hours of 
credit. (Academic year) 

Scriptwriting (3) Stem 
Study and practice of the forms, techniques, and types of writing 
for radio, television, and film. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 12, and CmTr 
75 (for radio-television majors) or permission of instructor. (Spring, 
odd years) 


138 Scriptwriting: Selected Topics ( Wade 


Intensive study and practice of a specific genre of radio, television, 
and film writing. Topics may include adapting the literary text, series 
and serials, and anthology drama. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 12, and 
CmTr 75 (for radio-television majors) or permission of instructor. 
(Spring, even years) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


141 Negotiations and Conflict Resolution (3) Keller 
Communications factors involved in negotiation and conflict resolu- 
tion. Use of models and simulations to explore prominent-solution 
approach to conflict situations. (Summer) 

142 Topics in Electronic Media (3) Staff 
An in-depth study of specific topics and/or controversial issues. 
(Summer) 

143 Origins of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory (3) Reynolds 
Study of rhetorical theory and method as they evolved in the 
Western world from the classical period to the present. (Fall, 
even years) 

144 History and Criticism of American Public Address (3) Reynolds 
Study of American oratory from its pre-Revolution origins to the 
present day, interpreted in terms of issues and movements. 
(Spring, odd years) 

145 Introduction to Television Production (3) Staff 
Basic course in television production techniques and skills. Direct- 
ing, scriptwriting, graphics, and other aspects of television produc- 
tion. Extensive practice in working television equipment; emphasis 
on various in-studio projects. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2*/2 hours): 
Prerequisite: CmTr 134. Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall) 

146 Television Directing (3) Thiel 
Advanced study and practice of television directing techniques. StU 
dents are expected to demonstrate skill in working with studio and 
electronic field production equipment and in the development О 
television programs from original concepts to final productions. Lec- 
ture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Prerequisite: CmTr 145 an 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

147 Innovations in Electronic Media (3) Staff 
Examination of current and future trends in electronic media, with 
emphasis on radio, television, and cable, including developments in 
technology, programming, industry structure, and public policy. Pre- 
requisite: CmTr 55 or 133. (Fall) 

148 Program Design and Development (3) 
(Formerly Television Production) 

Close examination of the role of the producer in the television 
industry. Emphasis on the creative and executive aspects of produc- 
ing. Prerequisite: CmTr 145. (Fall) 

149 Theory and Effects of Electronic Media (3) Staff 
Current concepts of the impact of broadcasting and related media 
on audiences; social science research findings and methods, including 
persuasion, formation of opinion, media and personal interaction 
violence, audience characteristics and media use patterns, and de- 
velopment of related theories and models of mass communication 
Prerequisite: CmTr 55 or 133. (Spring) 

151 Introduction to Theater Production (3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicum in 
scenery and properties. (Fall and spring) 

152 Introduction to Lighting (3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicum in 
lighting for performance media. (Fall and spring) 

154 Directing (3) Wade 
Fundamentals of script analysis, casting and rehearsal techniques: 
Prerequisite: a course in acting or interpretation and a course ЇЙ 
theater history or dramatic literature. Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall) 


Staff 


165 
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156 Make-Up Design (3) Staff 
Theory and practicum in the art of make-up design, including pros- 
thesis, mask makir g, latex. (Fall) E 

157 Stage Management (1) Sabelli 
Fundamental study of stage management with emphasis on practical 
production work, as well as theory. (Fall and spring) 

158 Theater shitecture (1) Sabelli 
Study of general prin iples, theories, and styles of theater architec- 
ture. (Spring, even years) 

163 Musical Theater (3 to 6) Sabelli, Jacobson 
Growth of American musical theater. Development of all its compo- 
nents: libretto, dance, composition, lyrics, and the overall fabric of 
produ 

ar (3-3) Pucilowsky 
An examination of the c 'velopme growth of the theater from 
its begin to the present. CmTr 165: Greek through Restoration. 
CmTr 166: the 18th century е рг t. (Alternate academic 
years) - 

171 Language of Ci »ma (3) Staff 
Introduction to c nema as language through analysis of the compo- 
nents of film structure camera, editing, sound, movement, music, 
dialogue and mise-en-scéne. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall) 

172 Film Directors and Styles (3) Staff 
Examination of influence on major film directors of twentieth-century 
art movement German expressionism, Soviet constructivism, sur- 
realism, neo-realism and struc turalism. Comparison of film narrative 
With styles in dramatic and visual art forms. Laboratory fee, $25. 
Prerequisite: CmTr 173 or 192. (Fall) 

173 History of Cinema (3) Staff 
An examination of motion picture history in terms of socially struc- 
tured narrative from Griffith to Godard. Same as Art 173. Laboratory 

(Fall) 

174 Special Studies in Film (3) Staff 
In-depth study of specific film topics. Laboratory fee, $25. Prere- 
quisite: 1Тг 173 ог 192. (Spring) 

175 The Political Image (3) Staff 
An analysis of the tec hniques of propaganda and rhetoric used in 
film and television to visualize political ideology. Laboratory fee, $25. 
(Spring, even years) 

176 Film as Fact and Fiction (3) Staff 
A comparison of structural differences between documentary and 
fiction film in order to study how each presents different versions of 
reality. Laboratory fee, $25 (Spring, odd years) 

180 Regulation and Policy in Electronic Media (3) Sterling 
Legal, tec hnical, political, economic, and social aspects of radio, 
television, and cable and related delivery systems. Structure and 
Operation of FCC and other agencies, plus role of Congress and 
courts. Consideration of problems in spectrum allocation, behavioral 
regulation, the trend to deregulate political influence, and current 
policy matters. Prerequisite: CmTr 55 or 133. (Fall) 

181 Inside Television: Corporate Strategy and Gustafson 
Management (3) 

Seminar on the operations and decision-making activities of the tele- 
Vision industry: networks. affiliates, independent stations, public 
television, and cable/satellite organizations. Topics include pro- 


Third Group 


215-16 Acting: Scene Study (3-3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


gramming, sales, representation, promotion, ratings, and legal con- 
straints. Prerequisite: CmTr 55 or 133 (Spring) 
186 Internship: Radio and Television (3) Thiel 
Open to seniors majoring in radio-television. Students will spend 
at least 16 hours a week during the semester in an approved media 


position with local non-profit, corporate, or commerc ial organizations. 


Seminar meetings, reports, and career-oriented projects. Admission 


requires departmental approval May be repeated once for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 

191 Anthropology, Drama, and the Human Turnbull, Garner 
Experience (3) 
A comparative approach to the meaning of humanity in different 
cultural traditions. Examination of the role of drama in daily life in 
its secular and ritual forms and contexts in which it is developed 

Through improvisation workshops, students 


for conscious goals. 
explore how the techniques of anthropology and drama can lead 
f specific actions and 


to a better understanding of the significance oi 
events and of human experience. Offered jointly with the Anthropol- 


ogy Department. 
192 The American Cinema (3) Staff 
History and criticism. of American films. The course will enable the 
student to recognize and evaluate cinema techniques, to express 
the evaluation clearly in writing, and to understand the role of films 


in the context of American culture. Same as AmCv/Art 192. 


(Spring) 
193 Scene Design (3) 
Fundamental study of scenography, 
stage properties, and model construction. (Fall) 
195 Costume History and Construction (3) Pucilowsky 
History of fashion in Western civilization from ancient Egypt to the 


present. Fundamental study of costume design, including drawing and 
work in 


Sabelli 


including drafting, rendering; 


rendering techniques through specific projects. Laboratory 
costume construction (Fall and spring) 

196 Independent Study (1 to 6) Staff 
Independent research and special projects. Open only to under 
graduate students in their senior year. Before students are permitted 
to register for CmTr 196, they must submit a written proposal of the 
plan of study and obtain approval of the staff member who will be 
directing the study and of the department chairman. 


205 Costume Design (3) Pucilowsky 
Introduction to the basic techniques of costume design through spe 
cific projects. Various rendering techniques will be explored com 
sistent with the different historical periods. Prerequisite: CmTr 195: 
(Spring, odd years) 

213 Special Problems in Speech for the Actor (3) Jacobson 
An advanced study of vocal production and interpretation for the 
actor. The work will focus on stage dialects, and the articulation and 
interpretation of Shakespeare's plays. Prerequisite: CmTr 11% 

Jacobson 
Scene work in modern, classic, and other nonrealistic drama. Ad- 
mission by audition. Both courses may be repeated once for credit: 
Recording fee, $4. (Academic year) 

95 


250 Advanced Scene Design (3) Sabelli 


Preparation for the advanced student designer, with emphasis on thé 
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individual development of rendering techniques, tocimical жаш, 
traditional script analysis, and original scenographic interpretations. 
(Fall) i 
a : fan fs abelli 
251 Special Projects in Scene Design (3) Le эз J- 
Exploration of all styles of traditional and contemporary Scenog 
raphy. Admission bv permission of instructor. uis il k 
: ` E. owsky 
252 Advanced Costuming (3) { сся 8 zin > 
Study of special design, style, and construction probk E Л р = 
` : : ilowsk 
253 Pattern-making (3) 4 а d rms 
The study of pattern drafting and draping methods base on — 
costume $ through lecture and classwork. Basic millinery constructio 
id Haste Prerequisite: CmTr 195. (Spring, even years) Sabelli 
255 Lighting Design (3) . 2 and television 
Theory and execution of lighting design for theater and te 
Prerequisite: CmTr 152. (Spring) Garner 
256 Directing Seminar (3) lods. May be repeated 
Problems in directing plays from selected periods. May be repe 
for credit. (Spring). Staff 
257 Trends in Professional Theater (3) i EER 
Study of recent developments in professional theater pro - 
(Fall, even years) 5 
ў : ; taff 
258 Theater Management (3) ioi box aiaa 
Theory and practice in theater management: promotion, < ioni x 
and house management. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Fall, odd years) il 
i ne жу wsk 
261-62 Theatrical Styles (3-3) | Ces оме 
Detailed study of the culture, climate, and production ec ete ttm 
significant periods of drama. Prerequisite: CmTr 165-66. (Acade 
year) 
ona € ^ taff 
294 Independent Research in Theater (ar) — S 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) Staff 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


See Statistics/Computer and Information Systems. 


CRIME IN COMMERCE 


See Forensic Sciences. 


C 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
See Forensic Sciences and Sociology. 


DANCE 


See Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 


See Communication and Theatre. 
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EARLY MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES 


Committee on Early Modern European Studies 
R.E. Kennedy (Chairman), С.А. Linden, С.Е. Mazzeo, J.P. Reesing, Jr., L.F. 
Robinson, R.H. Schlagel, K. Thoenelt, D. Wallace 

The Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary pro- 
gram in Early Modern European Studies. This humanities program is designed 
to enhance the student's understanding of the history, philosophy, religion, 
science, literature, and art of the five centuries (1300-1800) during which the 
Western world began to take on its modern dimensions. The program is di- 
rected by an interdepartmental committee. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Early Modern European Studies—The fol- 


lowing requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 


Sciences. 


2. Requirements for the major: 

a. The core interdisciplinary course, Individualism, Reason, and Tradition 
in Early Modern Europe (Hist/Engl/Fren/Ger/Phil/Rel 183, and Art 
187). 

b. Six semester hours of second-group French, German, or Spanish 
literature courses taught in the language, from among the following: 
Fren 120, 121-22, 123-24; Ger 103-4, 111-12, 131-32; Span 121-22, 123- 
24, 125. 

c. Phil 112; Rel 145; PSc 106. 

d. Twenty-seven semester hours of art history, history, and English litera- 
ture, with the course distribution to be determined in consultation with 
the program advisor, and with a minimum of 6 hours from each of the 
following groups: Art 104-5, 106-7, 108, 113-14, 121-22; Engl 125-26, 
127-28, 129, 130, 131-32; Hist 101, 105, 121-22, 123, 141, 148, 151, 153, 154. 

EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES k 


Professor C.W. Shih (Chairman) 

Associate Professor J. Chaves 

Assistant Professors G.C.Y. Wang, D.L. Lee 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer Y.-K. Kim-Renaud 
Lecturers D.F. Lee, T. Kimura 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Chinese Language and Literature (depart- 
mental) in the School of Public and International Affairs and Columbian College 
of Arts and Sciences—The requirements are as follows: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences and the School of Public and International Affairs. (Sixty semester 
hours from Columbian College, or the equivalent from another accredited 
institution, are required.) 

2. Prerequisite courses 
Chin 5-6 (preferred); or Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9; or Chin 7-8 and 9. 

3. Required for the major 
Chin 11-12, 109-10, and 163-64 or 181-82; plus 12 additional semester hours of 
second-group Chinese literature courses. The student is required to pass a major 
examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge 
upon which the student will be examined includes an active command of 
modern Chinese language and a general knowledge of Chinese literature and 
culture. A proseminar (Chin 199-200) assists the student in preparation for the 
major examination. 
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; i —See 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in East Asian Studies € —— 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the School of Pu 
national Affairs. 


A Junior Year Abroad Program is available. 


1 А ion in Chinese Lan- 
Master of Arts in East Asian Studies with a concentration in Chi 
guage and Literature. The requirements are as follows: Pt Pbi. 
1. The general requirements stated under the School o 
tional Affairs. emt 
2. Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of Chinese language. Быга! ons dd 
3. 12 semester hours of Chinese literature, 6 hours of his огу, 
relevant East Asian courses. 
4. 6 semester hours of thesis research. 


CHINESE 
First Group 


- . Wang 
*1-2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3-3) mima 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). freee n m fu 
and pronunciation with graded reading and precise. 5 am semester. 
Tequisite to Chin 2: Chin 1. Laboratory fee, $25 per se 
(Academic year) Wan 
"3-4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3-3) dti is е. 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continu language and 
and spoken Chinese with more emphasis on the A . ~ uisite to 
reading. Prerequisite to Chin 3: Chin 2 or ae ae erae year) 
Chin 4: Chin 3. Laboratory fee, $25 per semester. si 9-6) > pas 
5-6 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Levels I-II ( and pronun- 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of a dio e 
ciation with graded reading and practice in writing. разв за уеаг) 
Chin 6: Chin 5. Laboratory fee, $25 per semester. (Ace = Wang 
*7-8 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6—6) ке ргопип- 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of M п мс to 
ciation with graded reading and practice in РЭБ. e) 
Chin 8: Chin 7. Laboratory fee, $25 per session. (Su s 5 
"9 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (4) Hsu ааай 
Reading of simple modern expository writings. далер са 
Structure and practice in writing. Prerequisite: Chin 7 
tory fee, $25. (Fall or spring) D. F. Lee 
10 Chinese Calligraphy (1) : ditional ‘writing 
Design and writing of Chinese characters with Lin vb epeated 
implements. No knowledge of the language required. May be rep 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 
: . an 
11-12 Intermediate Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6-6) vin m 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, UU Ap : 
tematic review of grammar. Prerequisite to Chin 25 grs 
Prerequisite to Chin 12: Chin 11. Laboratory fee, $25 per ; 
(Academic year) Staff 
13-14 Reading Chinese for Beginners (4—4 Е 
Basic ndr and syntax of modern Chinese; development EE 
ing ability in beginners' textbooks and ——" 
graduate students who wish to acquire a reading: knowledge г) 
learning to speak or write the language. (Academic yea 


* cmm t 
The Combination of Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9, or the combination of Chin 7-8 and 9, is equivalen 
to Chin 5-6. 
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22 Intermediate Chinese Conversation (2) 
A practical course for improving speaking ability. Prerequisite: 6 
credit hours of Chinese or equivalent. May be repeated for credit. 
*91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a compre? 
hensive and integrated understanding of the civilization and present 
problems of East Asia. (Spring) 


Second Group 
107-8 Readings in Modern Chinese (3-3) Staff 


Intensive readings in selected modern literary works, social science 
materials, and documentary materials. Prerequisite: Chin 12 Of 
equivalent. (Academic year) 

109-10 Introduction to Classical Chinese (3—3) Shih 
Introduction to classical writing in Chinese literature, history, and 
philosophy. Prerequisite: Chin 6 or 9. (Alternate academic years) 

123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3-3) Lee 


Introduction to the history of the Chinese language. Analysis of 
linguistic structure of modern spoken Chinese and classical Chinese: 
Prerequisite: Chin 6 or equivalent, or a course in linguistics. 


(Alternate academic years) 

161—62 Chinese Culture Through Films (3-3) Shih 
Survey of the Chinese cultural heritage presented through films 
Topics include literature, philosophy, art, religion, and social history 
from prehistorical times to the modern era. Lectures and discussion 
in English. 

163-64 Chinese Literature in Translation (3-3) Chaves 
An introductory course focusing on major works of poetry, drama, 
and the novel in their historical and social context. (Academic 
year) 

179-80 20th-Century Chinese Literature (3—3) Shih 
Works of Lu Xun, Lao She, and others. Drama of Tian Han and 
Cao Yu. Prerequisite: Chin 107 or equivalent. (Alternate academic 
years) 

181 Literature in Traditional Chinese Society (3) Chaves 
Introduction to the various roles played by literature in pre-modern 
China, as well as the reflection of society in traditional literature: 
In English. May be taken by graduate students for graduate credit 
with permission of instructor. 

182 Literature in the People's Republic of China (3) Chaves 
Survey of stories, poems, and plays in the PRC, and their role in 
political and social events. In English. May be taken by graduate 
students for graduate credit with permission of instructor. 

185-86 Directed Reading (3—3) Staff 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission by 
permission of instructor. (Academic year) 

199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Chinese Staff 
Language and Literature (3-3) 


Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year) 
Third Group 
271-72 Poetry of the Tang and Song Periods (3-3) Chaves 


Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion of content and style. 
Prerequisite: Chin 109 or equivalent. (Alternate acadamic years 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the East Asian Languages and Literatures, Economics 
Geography and Regional Science, History, Political Science, and Religion Departments. 
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273 Yuan Drama (3) Shih 
Readings of plays by Guan Han-qing, Ma Zhi-Yuan, and others. Pre- 
requisite: Chin 109 or equivalent. E 

277-78 Prose Narratives of the Song, Ming, and Qing Periods (3-3) Shih 
Short stories of the Song period. Selected readings of Ming-Qing 
novels. Historical development and stylistic traits. Prerequisite; Chin 
107 or equivalent. (Alternate academic years) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


JAPANESE 
First Group 

1-2 Beginning Japanese, Level I (4—4) Kimura 
Lecture (4 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fundamentals of grammar and 
pronunciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequi- 
site to Japn 2: Japn 1. Laboratory fee, $25 per semester. (Aca- 
demic year) 

3-4 Beginning Japanese, Level П (4—4) Kimura 
Lecture (4 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of grammar with 
more emphasis on written language and reading. Prerequisite to Japn 
3: Japn 2. Prerequisite to Japn 4: Japn 3. Laboratory fee, $25 per 
semester. (Academic year) 

Second Group 


111-12 Japanese Literature in Translation (3-3) Chaves 
An introductory survey of traditional and modern Japanese literature 
read in English translation: love and nature poetry; theater (classical 
drama, Puppet plays); fiction; diaries. Particular emphasis is placed 
Оп the great women writers of Japan. (Academic year) 


KOREAN 
First Group 


1-2 Beginning Korean, Level I (4-4) Kim-Renaud 
Lecture (4 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fundamentals of grammar and 
Pronunciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Pre- 
requisite to Kor 2: Kor 1. Laboratory fee, $25 per semester. (Aca- 
demic year) 

3-4 Beginning Korean, Level II (4—4) Kim-Renaud 
Lecture (4 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of grammar 
with more emphasis on written language and reading. Prerequisite to 
Kor 3: Kor 2. Prerequisite to Kor 4: Kor 3. Laboratory fee, $25 
per semester. (Academic year) 
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Professors J.W. Kendrick, C.T. Stewart, Jr., J. Aschheim, R.P. Sharkey, H. 
Solomon, S. Levitan, C.Y. Hsieh, J.L. Gastwirth, M.A. Holman, В.М. 
Dunn, Jr., WF. E. Long, S.E. Haber, A. Adams (Research), R.S. Goldfarb 
(Chairman), J.R. Barth, A.E. Burns (Emeritus), O. Havrylyshyn 
djunct Professors T.F. Carroll, J. Grunwald, P. Swamy, J. Hardt, E.M. 
Hadley, v. Tanzi 

Professoria] Lecturers R.E. French, E.H. Solomon 

Associate Professors R.Y. Yin, A.M. Yezer, J.J. Cordes, J. Pelzman, B.L. 


Boulier, J.E. Kwoka, P.P. Trost, M.L. Marlow, M.A. Aksoy (Visiting), H.S. 
Watson 
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Adjunct Associate Professor M.A. Baily 
Associate Professorial Lecturer S.A. Rhoades 
Assistant Professors V. Fon, W.A. Anderson, J.P. Link, M.D. Bradley, Е.А. 

Milor (Visiting), S.C. Smith, G.R. Gajewski (Visiting) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers Е.С. Suss, W.B. Burnett, М.Ј. Frederiksen, 

S.N. Kirby 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in economics (departmental)—The following | 
requirements must be fulfilled: | 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences. (Students should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses | 
to be taken in satisfying the requirement for meaningful initiation into the 
humanities and the natural and mathematical sciences.) | 

2. Prerequisite course—Econ 1-2. 

3. Required courses in related areas—Math 41 and 42, or equivalent; Stat 111 
and 112, or equivalent; six semester hours of a social science other than ec0 
nomics. | 

4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 198, and 15 additional | 
semester hours of second-group economics courses to be approved by the | 
departmental advisor. | 

Minor in economics—a) 18 credit hours in economics, including Econ 1, 2| 
101, 102, 121, and one other 100-level course in economics; b) 6 credit hours | 
of an approved statistics sequence, such as Stat 111-12; or 6 hours selecté 
from Math 31, 32, 41—42, 51-52; or 3 hours of an approved statistics course 
plus 3 hours selected from Math 31, 32, 41—42, 51—52. 


Master of Arts in the field of economics—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Art$ 
degree with a major in economics or an equivalent degree. An understanding | 
of basic calculus is assumed for those entering the Master of Arts program | 
in econo 8. | 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, including (1) Econ 203—4, 205, and 275 or 279; (2) 12 addition& 
semester hours to be selected from other third-group economics courses; (9 | 
a Master's Comprehensive Examination in economic theory; (4) completion of ё | 
tool requirement (either the passing of a reading knowledge examination if 
one foreign language or the satisfactory completion of one of the following 
courses: Math 124, Stat 157, 160, or 197); and (5) either a thesis (Econ 29% | 
300) or 12 semester hours selected from additional third-group economic) 
courses. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of economics—Required: the general гё“ 
quirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, including | 
(1) Econ 202, 203-4, 205-6, 215-16, and 27 additional semester hours 0 
approved graduate course work including Econ 275 or 279; (2) passing 
of the General Examination in microeconomic theory, macroeconomic theory 
and two other fields selected by the student and approved by the doctor& 
program committee; (3) completion of the tool requirement: the passing of б 
reading knowledge examination in one foreign language, plus the satisfactory 
completion of Math 124, Stat 197, or Stat 160 (a minimum of six semester hours | 
in approved graduate course work, completed with a grade of B or above, in 8 
department other than Economics, is permitted as a substitution for the language | 
reading examination); and (4) a dissertation to demonstrate the candidate 
ability to do original research in one of the following fields: econometrics 
development, economic history, economic policy, economic theory, environ 
mental economics, health economics, history of economic thought, industria 
organization, international economics, labor economics, mathematical economics 
monetary economics, national income accounting, natural resources economics | 
public finance, regional and urban economics, and Soviet economics. 
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ive examinations are given at least 
macroeconomic theory examinations 
(as defined in the following sen- 
graduate credit hours 

program, the time limit be- 

lished. Students must earn a 

| roeconomic or macro- 

bare pass" in the other examina- 
passed both examinations. These ex- 
h the approval of the Department 
the examinations is permitted. 
responsible for their fields and 
of their intention to take the 
sufficiently in advance, it may 
examination requirements 


d the economics Ph.D. program in the 


t 


Admissi i | i 
ssion to the second unit, or dissertation research stage, will be con- 


r dered upon satisfactory co 

ча - tool requirements for | Ph.D 
on the c ` i ds 
n the comprehensive examinations » 
tion research 


Stage. All comprehensiv 
plus the requi | 


tion. of 


four comprehensive examinations and 
ree. A maximum of two bare passes 
1itted for admission to the disserta- 
examinations required for the degree 


red tools must be passed within five years after entry into the 


Prograr j nts : 1 і 
gram. Students who fail to meet these requirements will be excused from 


the degree program. 


Departmental prerequisite: Econ 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in 


economics except Econ 217-18. 


First Group 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 


Hsieh, Dunn 


Lecture (2 hours), discussion (1 hour). Survey of the major economic 
Principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ 1: 


macroeconomics; Econ 2: microeconomics. 


Spring) 


(Econ 1 and 2—fall and 


* . 
91 East Asia— Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 


An interdisciplinary course, 


introducing the student to a compre- 


hensive and integrated understanding of the civilization and present 


Problems of East Asia. 
Second Group 


101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) 


Yezer, Fon 


Price theory, includi ons lemand T i 
y, including consumer demand, theory of the firm, produc- 


tion a 2 i 
and exchange. 


Spring) 


>a : (Fall and spring) 
2 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) 
еогіеѕ of national income determination and growth. 


Yin, Bradley 
(Fall and 


104 History of Economic Thought (3) Hsieh 
istory of the major schools of economic thought, influence of 


Changing problems on the 


Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102. 


Economic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3) 


development of economic theory. 


Kendrick 


ory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuations; 


Pu ОН 
Interdepar 
ography and 


tmental course offered by the East 


use of economic indicators and simple econometric models. (Fall) 


Asian Languages and Literatures, Economics, 


Regional Science, History, Political Science, and Religion Departments. 


E: 


Ó——— 
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121 Money and Banking (3) Barth, Marlow 
The role of money, credit, interest rates, foreign exchange rates 
and commercial banks and other financial institutions in the US 
economy. (Fall and spring) 

122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) Aschheim, Marlow 
Analysis of role of money in economic activity in terms of supply 0 
and demand for loanable funds, interest rates and price level. Prob 
lems of U.S. monetary policy. Prerequisite: Econ 121. (Spring) 

123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) Link, Trost 
Joint offering of the Economics and Statistics Departments. Com 
struction and testing of economic models: regression theory 
parameter estimation, and statistical techniques applicable to eco 
nomic models. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102; Math 31 or 41; Stat 142 
(Spring) 

130 Comparative Economic Systems (3) Aschheim 

Critical exposition of fundamental economic concepts and theories 0} 

capitalism, communism, socialism, and fascism. 

Economy of the Soviet Union (3) Pelzman, Hardt 

Analysis and review of the economic development and performance of 

the Soviet Union from the pre-revolutionary period to the present 

(Fall) 

134 Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) Pelzman, Hardt 
Analysis and review of the economic development and performance 
of the East European economies in the post-World War II period: 
Soviet-type and alternative planning models. Prerequisite: Econ 19% 
(Spring) 

136 Natural Resources and Environmental Economics (3) Yezet 
Analysis of market mechanisms that allocate energy and natural 
and environmental resources: investigation of actual and optima 
resource allocation across uses and time; review of arguments fof 
market intervention. (Spring) 

141 Women in the Labor Market (3) Habe! 
Application of the theory of the household and investment in humall 
capital to female labor force participation, marriage, and family | 
formation; analysis of sex discrimination. (Fall) 

142 Labor Economics (3) Habet 
Analysis of labor supply and demand; measurement and theory oí 
unemployment; occupational choice; wages, prices, and unemploy 
ment; poverty and income maintenance. (Spring) 

147 Economic History of Europe (3) Sharkey 
Joint offering of the Economics and History Departments. Europea! 
economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis on th? 
period following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalist 
and its impact upon the societies of Europe. (Spring) 

148 Health Economics (3) Baily 
Analysis of the determination of prices, output, and productivity # 
the health services sector of the economy. 

151 Economic Development (3) Wright 
Economic problems of underdeveloped nations, with emphasis 0 
economic theories of development and empirical measurement @ 
development problems. 

153 Income Distribution (3) Haber, Goldfarb 
(Formerly Poverty in America) | 

An analysis of the distribution of income, with focus on policy 

issues relating to wealth and poverty. 


13: 
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157 Urban and Regional Economics (3) Yezer 
Analysis of the determinants of urban growth and development; firm 
location: the functioning of urban land and housing markets. ‘ok 

158 Industrial Organization (3) Kwo 3 
Analysis of market structure, conduct, and performance of firms 
in a market economy, with emphasis on case studies of U.S. indus- 
tries. (Fall) rok 

159 Government Regulation of the Economy (3) Kwoka 
Economic analysis of antitrust and regulation in the American 
economy. Prerequisite: Econ 158 or 101. (Spring) 

160 Social and Economic Indicators (3) Staff 

161 Public Finance I (3) Cordes, Watson 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of + lap expenditures 
and intergovernmental fiscal relations. (Fa 

162 Public Finance II (3) , Cordes, Watson 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of tax policy and debt man- 
agement. (Spring) 

165 Economics of Human Resources (3) ` Stewart 
Economic analysis of education and training, information and re- 
Search, and other contemporary problems. (Fall) f 

169 Introduction to the Economy of Yin 
The People’s Republic of China (3) ; 
Background, organization, and operation of the economy. Appraisal 
of performance and analysis of problems of development. (Fall) 

170 Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3) Hadley 
Anelysis of the Structure and growth of the Japanese economy. 
(Spring) 

179-80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 
Joint offering of the Economics and History Departments. Process of 
economic growth from Colonial times to the present. Development 
of various sectors in the economy and their interdependence. Econ 
179: 1607-1865. Econ 180: 1865 to present. (Academic year) 
International Economics (3-3) Dunn, Pelzman, Anderson 
Econ 181: international trade theory and international monetary 
theory. Econ 182: continuation of international monetary theory; eco- 
nomic development. (Academic year) 

185 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3) Staff 
Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin American 
economies, (Spring) : 

198 Proseminar in Economics (3) Aschheim, Cordes, Pelzman 
Research on major topics in economic theory, including the applica- 
tion of theory and analysis to policy problems. Open only to eco- 
nomics majors in their senior year. (Fall and spring) 

199 Independent Research in Economics (3) Staff 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to economics 
majors with demonstrated capacity. Prior approval of instructor re- 
quired. (Fall and spring) 

Third Group 
7 hird-groy 
graduate 
217-18 or 


181-82 


P economics courses (except 217-18, 220, and 243) are designed for 
Students in economics or for other graduate students having had Econ 
101 and 102, plus any prerequisites specific to the particular course. 


202 History of Economic Thought (3) Hsieh 
Critical analysis and interpretation of the development of economic 
theory from Plato through the formulation of the Neoclassical Syn- 


e P 


thesis paradigm and contemporary revisions of the Neoclassical 
Synthesis. (Fall and spr 
203—4 Microeconomic Theory (3-3) 
Econ 203: demand, production 


Goldfarb, Fon 

ost theory. Prerequisite: Econ 10 

or equivalent. Econ 204: market structure, welfare, general едш 
brium. Prerequisite: Econ 203. (Econ 203 and 204—fall and spring) 

205 Macroeconomic Theory I (3) Barth, Bradley 

Alternative theories of income, employment, and the price level; fiscal 

18 in the economy 


tat 


and monetary policy impacts; the role of expectatic 


(Fall and spring) 

206 Macroeconomic Theory II (3) Barth, Bradley 
Continuation of Econ 205. Extensions of alternative models of income 
determination; application of analytic frameworks to the US 
economy; examination of uncertainty and policy strategy. (Fall 
and spring) 

207 Business Cycle Analysis (3) Kendrick 


Review of cycle theory; empirical analyses of U.S. economic fluctus 


tions; forecasting methods; policy issues (Fall) 

208 National Income (3) Kendrick 
Theory and measurement of economic aggreg within an if 
tegrated accounting framework; uses of accounts for macroeconomlé 
analysis and projections. (Fall) 

209 Capital and Growth Theory (3) Hsieh 


Growth models under both the paradigm of the Neoclassical Sy nthesié 
and that of Post-Keynesian economics. Other selected topics in Post: 
Keynesian economics and recent attempts to attain a new synthesis 
in economic theory. Prerequisite: Econ 205. 

211 Analytic Methods for Management and Policy I (3) staff 


Primarily for graduate students in fields other than economics 


Various quantitative techniques, such as simulation, cost/benell! 


analysis, mathematical 


programming, and difference equations, ай 
their roles in policy analysis are presented in a theoretical conteX 
and viewed in terms of their utility in the management policy com 
text. Same as OR 235. Prerequisite: Stat 51 and Econ 217 or equiv® 
lent. (Fall) { 
212 Analytic Methods for Management and Policy II (3) stall 
Primarily for graduate students in fields other than economics. & 
more advanced treatment of the quantitative techniques introduce 
in Econ 211, including cost/benefit analysis and mathematical рї® 
l topics include applications of дай 


gramming techniques. Additional 


theory, econometric modeling, and simulation models to policy апаў 
sis. Prerequisite: Econ 211 or OR 235 (Spring) 

214 Survey of Mathematical Economics (3) Еол 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. Differentiatioll 
partial differentiation, and economic optimization problems. Com 
parative statics. Input-output analysis. Difference, differential eqlê 
tions, and economic applications. Prerequisite: one semester 0 


calculus and Econ 217-18. 
215-16 Mathematical Economics (3-3) Fo? 
Formulation and application of mathematical models in economlé 
theory. Prerequisite: a one-year calculus sequence. Open to under 
graduates. (Academic year) 
217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) Holma 
Intermediate-level microeconomic theory (Econ 217) and intermediat 
level macroeconomic theory (Econ 218) for graduate students in fields 
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other than economics. Departmental prerequisite waived. (Econ 
217 and 218— fall and spring) 

220 Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) Holman 

Survey of economic theory and its application to contemporary 
economic problems. Departmental prerequisite waived. 
Applied Economics (3-3) Adams 
Primarily for students in fields other than economics. An extension 
of microec onomic welfare analysis to questions related to public and 
industrial concerns, including cost/benefit analysis, taxation, domes- 
tic regulation, urban issues, and the international arena. Some analy- 
Sis of macroeconomic policy questions is examined in Econ 222. 
(Academic year) : 

223-24 Monetary Theory and Policy (3-3) Aschheim, Barth 
Theory of monetary policy within the framework of contemporary 
American central banking. (Academic year) 

233 Rural Development Policies (3) . Carroll 
Review of poverty-oriented rural development strategies in the LDCs. 
Theories and experiences of land reform, peasant cooperative small- 
farm technology, rural-urban linkages, and planning a rural service 
network, (Fall) 

234 Rural Development Projects (3) Carroll 
Design and evaluation of rural-based investment projects, including 
multi-sectoral approaches to integrated planning of rural regions, 
With case studies drawn from the experience of international agen- 
cies. Prerequisite: Econ 233 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

235 Energy Resources and Policy (3) Staff 
Consideration of economic and related policy issues directed at en- 
ergy problems. (Fall) 

236 Middle East Economics (3) Staff 
Survey of Middle East economics emphasizing the application of 
economic tools to selected issues of importance. 

237 Economics of the Environment and Holman 
Natural Resources (3) 

Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environment and 
natural resources development and management. (Spring) 

239 Economics of Defense (3) Solomon 
*conomic analysis applied to national security planning and ob- 
jectives. Analysis of defense establishment problems, including man- 
Power, the defense industry base, procurement policy. (Spring) 

241-42 Labor Economics (3-3) Goldfarb 
Theory of wages and employment, analysis of labor supply and de- 
mand. Analysis of unemployment; unions; labor market discrimina- 
tion. Econ 241 is prerequisite to Econ 242. (Academic year) 

243 Seminar: Human Resource Policy (3) Levitan 
The shifting composition of the American work force and its mea- 
surements; linking of work and welfare; preparation for work; 
evaluation of public investment in human resource development. Open 
to undergraduates, (Fall) 

244 Economics of Education (3) Staff 
Returns to investment in education, allocation of resources to and 
within education, educational financing. 

245-46 Industrial Organization (3-3) Kwoka 
Econ 245: Economic theory and evidence regarding industrial market 
Structure, conduct, and economic performance. Econ 246: Economic 
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issues in antitrust and government regulation of the U.S. economy: 
Econ 245 is prerequisite to Econ 246. (Academic year) 

247 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) Staff 
Selected topics in regulatory economics and in antitrust economics 
during alternate years Prerequisite: Econ 101 or equivalent 


Offered off-campus only. (Spring) 

248 Health Economics (3) Staff 
Demand for medical care; organization of the health care delivery 
industry; policy issues on regulation, efficiency and allocation 0 
health care services. 

251 Economic Development Theories (3) hyn, Smith | 
Basic theories of economic growth and development. Emphasis on | 
theories inspired by the development process in Third World coum | 
tries. (Fall and spring) | 

252 Economic Development Planning (3) Havrylyshyn, Smith | 
Development planning techniques and practice at both the macro | 
and micro levels. Macro-planning tools analyzed include input/outpuli] 
multi-sector models, simulation, and linear programming. Micro-pla® 
ning includes the use of cost-benefit techniques in project analysi$] 
Prerequisite: Econ 251. (Spring) | 

253 Productivity Analysis (3) Kendrick | 
Concepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity in business ап 
government at aggregate and organizational levels. (Fall) 

254 Economics of Advertising and Information (3) Sta 
Theory and empirical analyses of the role of advertising and inform8*] 
tion in industry structure and performance. (Fall) 

255 Economics of Technological Change (3) Staff 
Economic principles related to determining the proper federal role | 
in influencing civilian-oriented technological change. (Fall) | 

257 Regional Economics (3) Yezet | 
Study of regional planning and growth models, including inputi 
output, programming, and econometric models used by planning | 
agencies; analysis of interregional production, trade, migration, firm 
location, and pricing models. (Fall) 

258 Urban Economics (3) Yezet 
Analysis of spatial relationships among economic activities withll] 
an urban area including the urban land, labor, and housing markets | 
urban transportation models; fiscal relationships among jurisdictions] 
Prerequisite: Econ 257 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

259 Income Distribution (3) Stewart, Carrol 
Theoretical and empirical analysis of income distribution, including 1 
analysis of policies related to reducing income inequality. (Spring 

261 Welfare Economics (3) Stewart 
Theories of welfare economics and their applications to publie 
policy; analysis of selected topics in public policy. (Fall) 

263 Theory of Public Finance I (3) Cordes, Watson 
Allocation and distribution aspects of government budget policy, it" | 
cluding critical analysis of theories and principles of expenditures] 
and intergovernmental fiscal relations. (Fall) | 

264 Theory of Public Finance II (3) Cordes, Watson 
Analysis of the effects of taxation on resource allocation and income | 
distribution; impact of the public debt. (Spring) 3 

265 Seminar: Fiscal Policy in Developing Countries (3) Tan 
Examination of topics in the public finances of de eloping countries 
including taxation, expenditure, and macroeconomi aspects. (Fal 
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267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) Hardt, Pelzman 
An analysis of the § viet-type economy. Issues discussed include 
growth strategy, investment and price policy, and foreign trade and 
aid Strategy. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

268 Seminar: Economic Theo and Development Hardt, Pelzman 
in Communist Countries (: ) 

An analysis of the application of the Stalinist model to Eastern 
Europe and the resulting reforms. Prerequisite: Econ 267 or permis- 
sion of instructor. (Spring) è 
Economy of The People’s Republic of China I (3) Yin 
Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems. Develop- 
ment of the economy since 1949. (Fall) Я 
Economy of The People's Republic of China II (3) Yin 
Continuation of Econ 269, examining critical problems of develop- 
ment. Prerequisite: Econ 269 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Economy of Japan (3) „ Hadley 
Analysis of Japanese economic institutions and their contribution to 
Japan's development. (Fall) 2 
Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Trost, Link 
Single-equation models of economic behavior. Statistical methods for 
testing economic hypotheses and estimating parameters. Topics in- 
clude heteroscedasticity, serial correlation, and lagged dependent 
variables, Prerequisite: Econ 123. Some exposure to matrix algebra 
is helpful, but not required. (Fall and spring) : 
Econometrics II: Simultaneous-Equation Models (3) Trost, Link 
Simultaneous-equation models of economic behavior. Optional topics 
are maximal-likelihood estimation, limited dependent variables, and 
quantal-response models. Prerequisite: Econ 275. Recommended: a 

one course in matrix algebra. (Spring) 2 

277 Laboratory in Applied Econometrics (3) Trost, Link 
Application of econometric theory. Use of econometric software. 
Each student will be required to write an empirical research paper. 
12; requisite: con 275 or, with the permission of the instructor, Econ 

23. 

279 Methods in Economic Statistics (3) Gastwirth 
Joint Offering of the Economics and Statistics Departments. Applica- 
tion of statistica] methods to economic data. Curve-fitting, regression, 
analysis of variance, and chi-square and non-parametric techniques 
аге used to analyze economic data. Prerequisite: a one-year course 
in statistics. (Fall and spring) 

Internationa] Economics (3-3) Dunn, Pelzman 
Econ 281: An analysis of standard models of international trade, 
commercial poli “factor flows, and regional trade arrangements. 
Econ 282: International finance, including alternative models of 

:е of payments behavior and adjustment, payments accounting, 

ange markets, and alternative exchange-rate regimes. Pre- 
"Quisite: course work in intermediate macro- and microeconomic 

theory, 
Economic Devel ment of Latin America (3—3) Grunwald 
Econ 285: Diversity of structures of Latin American economies; rele- 
vant theorie import substituting industrialization: inflation; prob- 
lems of underemployment and income distribution. Econ 286: Struc- 
ture of trade; protection, exports, and economic development; re- 
81onal and global economi integration; foreign investment, multi- 
national enterprise, and technology transfer. (Academic year) 
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287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Ste 
Same as Anth/Geog/Hist/Span 287, and PSc 285. Interdiscipliné 
seminar; each student writes a report on some aspect of a selecte 
key theme. May be repeated for credit. Admission by permission! 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 

290 Principles of Demography (3) 

Introduction to basic demographic perspectives and data; methot 

for analysis of population size, distribution, and composition; 

terminants and consequences of population trends. Same as Gef 

Soc/Stat 290. (Fall) j 

291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Воші 
Basic methods for analysis of mortality, natality, and migration; pop! 
lation estimates and projections; estimation of demographic meas 
from incomplete data. Same as Geog/Soc/Stat 291. (Spring) 

298 Reading and Research (3) 

Limited to Master's degree candidates. (Fall and spring) | 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) ste 
(Fall and spring) | 
Fourth Group | 
Fourth-group economics courses are limited to graduate students and st 
primarily for doctoral candidates. They are offered as the demand requi?) 
and may be repeated for credit with permission of the instructor. 

305 Seminar: Macroeconomics (3) Barth, Bradle 

Selected topics in macroeconomics. Prerequisite: Econ 205. | 

310 Economic Methodology (3) Stew. 

Methodology of economics, review of selected theoretical issues”) 

economic theory. Prerequisite: six semester hours of graduate cours" 
in economic theory. | 
312 Seminar: Price Theory (3) st 
Discussion of topics of price theory from recent journal articles. | 
313 Seminar: Economic Thought (3) Hsið 
Continuation of Econ 202. Principal trends in economic thought. 

315 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3) Solom 

Intensive study of selected topics, including economic activity an 

sis, risk and uncertainty, and other topics of current interest. 

requisite: Econ 215-16. | 

321 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) Aschheim, Bar! 
Recent developments in monetary theory economics. ! 

341 Seminar: Labor Economics (3) sul 

Current problems in theory and policy. | 

345 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) sti 

Review of recent literature and current policy issues. Admission by 

permission of instructor. f 

348 Topics in Health Economics (3) 510) 

An in-depth treatment of advanced topics in health economics. pr 

requisite: Econ 248 or permission of instructor. / 

351 Seminar: Economic Development (3) St 1 
Analysis and review of recent theoretical work in the field, ай) 
or selected topics of current policy interest. Prerequisite: Econ # 
and 252 or permission of instructor. 

363 Seminar: Public Finance (3) Cordes, Wats 

Selected topics of current interest. 4 

367 Seminar: Soviet Planning in Theory and Practice (3) Pelzm 

An analysis and review of recent work on planning theory а8 
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plied to the Soviet Union. Marxist idi ology with modification is "e 
8S the primary force shaping the objective function of Soviet p bei 
ners. Soviet economic periormance is evaluated based on mL 
terion. Prerequisite Econ 203-4 and 267 or permission of — Or. 

378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) f Swamy 
Research seminar covering current econometric literature and spe 
cial topics Admission by permission of instructor. Same as = “ihe 

379-80 Readings in Economic History (3—: 5 m 
Joint offering of the E nomics and History Departments. Econ 379: 
American economic listory. Econ 380: modern European economic 
history. Prerequisite: the appropriate second-group preparation and 
consent of instructor. (Academic year) 

390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) Staff 
Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral students. Exami- 
nation of recent contributions in this field. ff 

391 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) Sta 
Topics selected from current significant policy problems. " 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Sta 
Limited to students prepari for the Doctor of Philosophy genera 

mination. May be repe or credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit, (Fall and spring) 


essors M Rashid, L.H. Elliott, L. Nadler, J.G. Boswell (Chairman), 
E. V 5. Kavruck (Emeritus), Р.А. Moore, L. Winkler, D. Linkow- 
а, F.J. Brown, E.P. Kulawiec, E.W. Kelly, Jr., S.R. Paratore, R. Ferrante, 
^ Horrworth, EJ: Cleazer siting), M.A. Burns, J.C. Heddeshei- 
mer, G.W., Smith, C.S. Tidball, J.A. Greenberg, R.I. Peterson, D.E. 


Hawkins, J.D. Hunt, G.D. Wiggs 
Adjunct Professor R.C. Rist 


"rofessorial Lecturers D. Iwamoto, A.C. Jensen, D.D. Darland, E.L. Shafer 
Associate Professors J.D. Fife, D.H. Holmes, R.A. Luke, E.R. Lilly, C.H. 
Ioare 


Associate Professorial Lecturers S.S. Beck, D.L. Edgell 
Assistant Professor p. Finnerty-Fried 


sistant Professorial Lecturers M.R. Phelps, P. Callas, E. Zuniga, S.J. 
Knight, С. Gerhard 
Instructors C.B. Stapp, T.J. Martin 
Lecturers L. Martin. B.M. Dwyer, J. Vinson, L. Oestreicher 
See the School of E 
leading to the degree 
‚ Master of Arts 


ducation and Human Development for programs of study 
5 of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Develop- 
r in Education and Human Development, Master of Arts in 
Teaching, Specialist, and Doctor of Education. See Travel and 
Tourism for courses in that field, which is administèred by the Department of 
:ducation. 


First Group 


9 Techniques for Acquiring Meaning 
from College Texts (0) à : ies + 
The course is divided into three modules, which may be taken in 
Sequence or individually. Each module addresses the acquisition, 
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306 


retention, and utilization of meaning as presented in college tex 
materials. Analysis and synthesis of information into verbal ай 
written discourse are emphasized. Each student receives an evaluat 
of his or her college-level reading ability. Placement testing is ff 
quired, for which a $10 fee is charged. Tuition is charged at the rat 
of one credit hour for each module 
50 Introduction to Education and Boswell and Staf 
| Human Services (3) 
| The scope of education and human services is defined from Һївїогїбй 
philosophical, and cross-cultural perspectives. Field trips and gue 
speakers. Field work is required. (Fall and spring) 
Introduction to Human Development I (3) staf 
Lectures and field work. All aspects of development through adoles 
cence; child study techniques. Two to three hours weekly field & 


E 


perience in appropriate setting. (Fall and spring) 
72 Introduction to Human Development II (3) staf 
Lectures and field work experiences. Development from young adult 
| hood on. (Fall and spring) 
87—88 Sign Language and Deafness (3-3) Martin and St 
(Formerly Educ 187-88) 
| Basic expressive and receptive skills in sign language of the deal 
| Discussion of issues and implications of deafness. Same as HKL9 
| SpEd 87—88. 
| Second Group 
| 


Educ 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 144, and 146 are special methods courses which 
are to be elected in the senior year by students in the secondary school GUÊ 
riculum after substantial preparation in the teaching fields concerned. Cours! 
requirements and hours of credit vary with license requirements. Prerequisil® 

| to all special methods courses: Educ 104, 105 for elementary majors; Educ 13 
for secondary majors. 


100 Special Workshop in Education and staf 
Human Development (arr.) 

Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeat 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 

104 Psychology for Learning and Teaching (3) Staf 
Principles, theory, nature, and course of learning and teaching prot 
esses. Examination and analysis of the strategies and dynamics б 
teaching and learning in behavioral settings, Three-hour fieldwó 


sessions. (Fall and spring) 
| 105 Social Issues in Education and Human Boswell and staf 
| Services (3) 

Historical and social development of education and human servi 
contemporary issues, interrelationship of educational and hum 


service institutions, policy considerations and future issues. Field 
| work is required. Prerequisite: Educ 50 or permission of instructo" 
(Fall and spring) 
110 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) Horrworb 
Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities esse 
tial to a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: E w 
104 and 105 or teaching experience. 
111 Elementary School Curriculum Moore and Sê 
and Methods (3 to 18) f 
A comprehensive block course that includes diagnostic readinÉ 
mainstreaming, mathematics, science, language arts, social studie? 
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music, art, physical education. Pre-student teaching one and one-half 
days a week. Prerequisite: Educ 71, 72, 104, 105; and senior standing. 
(Fall) Staff 

112 Measurement and Evaluation (3) ,,, Əta 
Basic evaluative measurement techniques: selection, administration 
and interpretation of standardized tests; test construction, evaluation 
procedures, statistical ang А (Fall and spring) Staff 

113 Elementary School Art (3) re a 
Lecture and laboratory (3 hours), field work—as arranged. For under 
graduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and meth- 
Ods. Material fee, $5. (Spring) : rorth 

118 Elementary Reading: Classroom Diagnosis Horrwor 
and Instruction (3) же айыл ad des 
Emphasis on diagnostic procedures aimed at individualizing and im 
Proving classroom instruction. Prerequisite: Educ 110 or equivalent. 
(Fall and spring) Staff 

120 Experimental Course in Education and ota 

uman Development (arr.) еа 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeatec 
for credit provided the topic differs. Staff 

121 International Experiences (1 to 6) t " 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic. т 

124 Communications Skills (3) o 85 
Theory and practice in the development of professional relations уа 
апа communication: teacher-student, museum-school, group strate 
gies, Admission by permission of the instructor 

125 Museums as Cultural and Educational Resources (3) _ Staff 
Use of the museum for knowledge and enjoyment; museum objects as 
Primary sources: meetings in D.C.-area art, history, and science mu- 
seums, 

128 Children’s Literature (3) Staff 
Lectures, discussion, and field work. Classics as well as newer books 
for children and youth are explored. Significant authors and illustra- 
tors are highlighted. Spring) 

129 Critica] Social Issues A неса for Staff 
Children and Youth (3) a 
Content evaluation of books, including issues such as ethnicity, sex- 
ism, family problems, handicapping conditions, death, and the role of 
fantasy versus realism. (Summer) P 

131 Secondary School Principles and Methods (3) Kulawiec 

Or seniors, Classroom management and teaching techniques for 
initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning activities. Group-work to 
е arranged, Prerequisite: Educ 104 and 105. (Fall) 

132 Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools (3 or 6) Staff 
For seniors, Supervised teaching in selected prekindergarten or 
kindergarten class in accredited school: seminar. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. Prerequisite: Educ 111 or equivalent; Educ 150, 
152, 153, 154. (Fall and spring) 

133 Supervised Experience in Education and Staff 

uman Development Services (3 to 6) - 
Field work, internship, and instructional practice: (1) adult education 
and human resource development (Wiggs); (2) college student devel- 
ортеп! experience (Burns); (3) higher education (Greenberg); (4) mu- 
Seum education (Nashman); 5) counseling (Heddesheimer). Admission 
by Permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


134 Student Teaching in Secondary Kulawiec and Staf 
Schools (6 to 9) 


For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisilt 
Educ 131 Fall and spring) 

135 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (6 or 12) Moore and staff 
Supervised teaching in the elementary school for one semester. Sem 
nar for seniors. Admission by permission of instructor Prerequisite 
Educ 111 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 

136 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) staf 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semesté 
hours in English (Spring) 

137 Teaching Speech (3) staf 
Lecture (2 hours), field work {2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semest@ 
hours in speech or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

138 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) staf | 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semeste 
hours of social studies (Spring) 

139 Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Prerequisite: 24 semesté 
hours of Art. Material fee, $5 (Spring) 

140 Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) staf 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: mathemati 
through calculus (Spring) 

142 Teaching Music in Secondary Schools (3) staf 
Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of music courses 

144 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) Kulawiet 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semesté 
hours of science. (Spring) 

146 Teaching Foreign Languages (3) Kulawitt 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semest 
hours of one foreign language. (Spring) 

150 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) staf 


Historical development, philosophy, and objectives of nursery schools 
kindergartens, and day care; exploration of contemporary programi 
and models with curriculum implications for schools in the U.S. аЙ 
abroad. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

152 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) staf 
Rationale, development, content approaches, programs, and materiali 
in language arts, mathematics, science, health, social studies, 8 
aesthetic education. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall 

153 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education (3) staf 
Planning, reporting, records; teacher-child and teacher-family intet 
action, diagnosis and evaluation, working with paraprofessionals аЙ 
parents. Emphasis on total classroom ecology. Admission by permis 
sion of instructor. (Spring) 


154 Community Resources and Materials for the Young Child (3) staff 
Interaction with community agencies and resources for services 
equipment, play activities, curriculum materials, and methods f 
teaching the infant and young child. Admission by permission of i 


structor. (Spring) 

162 Foundations of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Winklé 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical bach} 
ground, organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. (Fa 


and spring) 
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163 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) Winkler 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, 
and others working with children and adolescents. (Fall and 
Spring) 

171-72 International Education (3-3) Moore 
Survey of selected foreign educational systems and cultures. Re- 
Search, techniques, and' materials to develop world-mindedness. Em- 

assy resources utilized. (Summer) 

173 Comparative Education (3) Kulawiec 

Systematic investigation of the educational structure and practices 
of selected representative school systems throughout the world. 
Emphasis on development of a methodology for comparative study. 
(Fall) 

178 Designing and Implementing Nadler, Luke 
Conferences and Meetings (3) 

Same as T&T 178. Use of design committees, steering committees, 
Selection of Tesource people, site selection, exhibits, and relation to 
Supplier personnel. Special attention to designing the core of the 
conference, and related conference activities. (Spring and summer) 

180 Computer Literacy (3) Tidball, Burns 
Classroom Presentations (changing computer utilization, computer 
terms and practices, academic/administrative computer applications) 
and sessions in the microcomputer laboratory, including hands-on 
experience with computer-assisted instruction, introduction to BASIC, 
and a Supervised individual project. No previous computer experience 
Tequired. May be taken for graduate credit. Material fee, $30. (Fall 
and spring) 

182 Organization and Administration in the Human Services (3) 
Introduction to organizational theory and program administration in 
non-school agencies. staff recruitment and development, fiscal opera- 
lions, personnel and program supervision, facilities, and maintenance 

1 of effective community relations. (Spring) 

93-94 Research and Independent Study (arr.) Staff 
ao research under guidance of a staff member. (Academic 

ear 

198 Power, Leadership, and Education (3) Boswell 
The nature of power, leadership, and education: the relationship of 
Power to leadership; the essential nature of education in the exercise 
of power and leadership in a democratic setting. (Fall) 


Third Group 


eir seni gree program. Undergraduate students in 
: enior rear av " жу У ۴ os 
instructor. y may enroll in third group courses with permission from the 


200 Special Workshop in Education and Human Development (arr.) 


DEM to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
credit. 


201-2 International Education (3-3) Moore 
Study of a selected sample of foreign education systems as they 
reflect culture, values, people, and current changes in the world 


today. Research techniques and materials to develop a global frame 
of reference. Foreign resources utilized. (Summer) 
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-4 Comparative Education (3-3) Kulawie) 
A systematic investigation of the educational structure and practic] 
of selected representative school systems throughout the wor | 
Emphasis on development of a methodology for comparative stu y 
(Academic year) | 
5 Foundations of Curriculum Development (3) stil 

For experienced teachers. Curriculum research and design, issue 
and trends, comparison of curriculum patterns, curriculum devel 
ment in subject areas, and group consideration of current fie 
related problems. (Fall) | 
Instructional Materials, Media, and Resources (3 to 6) sul 
Review of technological contributions to education. Examination 9 
current and emerging developments. Framework for study of sele | 
tion, utilization, integration, and evaluation of audio-visual me! 
in the teaching/learning process. (Summer) 
Human Development (3) Rashi 
Consideration of human development and behavior throughout 
life span; emphasis on practical implications of relevant interd 
plinary research. (Fall and spring) 
Child Development (3) 
Interdisciplinary approach to child development and behavior. Pf 
tical implications of research in disciplines contributing to Кпоу1е08 | 
about childhood. (Fall) 
Adolescent Development (3) Rashi) 
Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent development and behavi0f! 
Practical implications of research in disciplines contributing 
knowledge about adolescence. (Spring) 
Quantitative Methods I: Introduction to Kavruck, Smith. 
Survey Measurement and Research (3) and ste 
Introduction to measurement techniques and evaluation. Emphasis 9. 
application and interpretation of data gathering techniques and | 
scriptive statistics. 
Western Educational Thought (3—3) Boswell, Darlan 
Following the themes of certainty, equality, and progress, this col 
examines the ideas of selected philosophers in their historical C09 
text, and relates them to education. Educ 213: From Sumer to " 
Enlightenment; Educ 214: From the Enlightenment to the present wit. 
concentration on the American experience. (Fall and spring) il 
Practicum for the Gifted (3 or 6) Rashi | 
A culminating supervised experience in a variety of settings for sti 
dents in the M.A. program for the gifted. Admission by permiss! 
of the instructor. | 

216 Advanced Study of the History of Education (3) Boswell, Darlan 
Individually planned program of study on topic of student's intere" 
Prerequisite: Educ 213-14 or the equivalent. 

217 Advanced Study of the Philosophy of Boswell, Ратай 
Education (3) 
Individually planned program of study on topic of student's inte 
Prerequisite: Educ 213-14 or the equivalent. | 
Social Foundations of Education (3) Kulawif 
The relationship between school and society explored: social, e 
nomic, and political purposes of schooling as well as forces # 
shape policies and school curricula. Contemporary issues stu 
with implications for the future. 


res! 


219 Theory and Practice of Classroom Teaching (3) 13 
Current theories of teaching and learning and their application to 
strategies of classroom teachers. (Summer) 

220 Experimental Course in Education Staff 
and Human Development (arr.) 

Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
for credit provided the topic differs. 

221 International Experiences (1 to 6) Staff 
Travel to a foreign country for specific study and research. Ad- 
mission by permission of the instructor. 

222 Foundations of Reading Development: K-Adult (3) Horrworth 
Basic theories and processes of reading acquisition; linguistic, cogni- 
tive, developmental, social, and affective bases of reading; varieties 
and influences of media and instructional strategies. 

223 Reading Instruction in Content Areas— Horrworth 
Elementary, Intermediate, and Secondary Schools (3) : 
Emphasis on basic group instructional methods and media; teaching 
demonstrations of basic reading and study skills in content subjects; 
study of readability of content materials; research and application 
of formulas. (Fall) 

224 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading—(K-6) (3) Horrworth 
Classroom teaching and testing techniques for elementary teachers; 
construction of informal tests; administration, scoring, and interpre- 
tation of informal tests and other measures of evaluation; selecting 
and planning activities suitable for correction of specific problems. 
Prerequisite: at least one previous course in reading. (Spring) 

226 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading in Horrworth 

Secondary School (3) 
Application of instructional strategies and techniques in Educ 223 and 
224: construction of informal tests; administration, scoring, and in- 
terpretation of informal and standardized tests; study and evaluation 
of materials and teaching procedures; application of readability for- 
mulas; class demonstrations of teaching strategies. Admission by 
permission of instructor. (Spring) 

227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) Baker 
Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most important 
Problems facing the contemporary American elementary school. 
(Fall) 

228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) Baker 
Current trends and research in reading, language arts, social studies, 
mathematics, science, music, art, and physical education. (Spring) 

230 Managing Computer Applications (3) Ferrante 
For managers and prospective managers in education and human 
services who are concerned with the automation of their operations. 
Students will acquire the basic principles needed to design, imple- 
ment, and manage an information system. Prerequisite: permission 
of instructor. (Spring and summer) 

234 Organization for Personalized Learning Horrworth 
in the Open Classroom (3) 

Practical application of individualized instruction theories and meth- 
ods through design, development, implementation, and revision of 
elementary and secondary level self-instructional packages. 

235 Analysis of Teaching (3) Boswell, Ferrante 
Teaching as work: diagnosing learning skills, program planning and 
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implementation, feedback information on both student and progré? 
(Fall) 

236 Technical Programs in Human Resource Development (3) МЛ 
Analysis of the nature and scope of human resource developmt 
technical training in industry, government organizations, and Jab 


unions. (Spring) 

237 Designing Technical Training Programs (3) Wig? 
Applications of instructional systems development design mode! 
for technical skills training programs. (Summer) 

239 International Programs in Adult Learning (3) stal 


The use of adult learning programs (adult education, human Ё 
source development, higher education, etc), in various parts of W 
world, as provided by international agencies, multi-national cof 
panies, and public foundations. Emphasis on national developme 
social problems, economic growth. \ 

240 Proposal Writing (3) Ferran’ 
The preparation of proposals for educational, business, and indus 
applications, including those submitted for funding, Many styles 8f 
formats are illustrated. Each student will prepare a proposal in @ 
operation with an organization or agency. (Fall and summer) 

241 Education of the Gifted and Talented (3) Rashi 
Nature and discovery of giftedness, provision for the gifted in edi 
cational settings. Research findings and issues. 

242 Fundamentals of Educational Administration (3) Brow 
Organization, structure, and governance of public education; едет 
state, and local responsibilities. Basic administrative/leaders™ 
theory. Roles and functions of school administrators. (Fall) 

243 Human Relations in Educational Management (3) Lilly and St 
Principles and practices in human relations for teachers, administt® 
tors, other school personnel, parents, and community leaders. Curr& 
theoretical and research findings; applications to social chang 
techniques of working with individuals and groups. 


246 Administrative Issues in Urban Education (3) Lill 
Administrative strategies and practices appropriate to problems ® 
urban schools. (Summer) 

247 Postsecondary Career Education (3) Стеепрё? 


Development, current concepts, agencies involved, problems, an 
trends in vocational, technical, and occupational education in th 
United States, with emphasis on the community college. (Sprint 
248 Supervision of Instruction (3) Lill 
Study of interdisciplinary foundations of supervision. Special аё 
tion to the function of theory, change, individual and group rel” 
tionships in organizations, staff influence processes, talent utilit 


tion, and evaluation of programs and staff. (Summer) 

249 Drug Treatment and Resources (3) staf 
Individual, social, and cultural factors related to drug abuse and it 
treatment. 

250 Counseling Substance Abusers (3) staf 


Crisis intervention, self-help groups, family therapy; individual 8 
group counseling applied to substance abusers. 


251 Foundations of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Winkle 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical Баб 
ground, organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. (F 


and spring) 
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252 Organization and Administration of Vontress 
Counseling Services (3) : 
Principles and procedures for designing and implementing counseling 
services. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) $ 

253 Individual Appraisal in Counseling (3) Winkler 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques, De- 
velopment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equiva- 
lent. (Fall and spring) А 

254 The Middle School (3) Kulawiec 
Development, organization, and practices; emphasis on the learner, 
the teacher, the administrator, the curriculum, and the setting of the 
School for the preadolescent. (Fall) 

255-56 Secondary Education (3-3) Kulawiec 
Examination of historical, psychological, sociological, and philosophi- 
cal bases; emphasis on prescriptive implications. Special attention to 
contemporary problems and practices. (Alternate academic years) 

257 Career Development and Information (3) Vontress 
Theories of career development; factors influencing the world of 
work; procedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educa- 
tional, and occupational information. (Fall and spring) 

258 Theories and Techniques of Heddesheimer, Vontress 
Counseling (3) 

Theories and practices of counseling. Prerequisite: 12 semester 
hours in counseling, including Educ 253 and 257. (Fall and spring) 


259 The Principalship, K-12 (3) Lilly 


A general introduction to the principalship. Administrative tasks 


and procedures are stressed, together with the principal's role in 
handling educational issues and problems. Prerequisite: Educ 242. 


(Fall) 
Supervision in the Elementary and Secondary School (3) Staff 


or experienced teachers and administrators. Review of modern 
supervisory concepts, including practices in schools. Prerequisite: 
Educ 248. (Spring) 
Practicum in Counseling and Human Rashid and Staff 
Development ( 3) 

eparate sections offered for counseling majors and human develop- 
ment majors. Prerequisite: Educ 258 for counseling majors; permission 
of instructor for human development majors. (Fall and spring) 
Internship in Counseling and Human Heddesheimer, Rashid 
Development (3) 
Separate sections offered for counseling majors and human develop- 
ment majors. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Human Resource Development: Nadler, Luke, Wiggs 
Training and Education (3) 
Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, roles of human re- 
Source development personnel, program areas. Prerequisite: adequate 
professional preparation or experience in training, education, and 
development. (Fall) 
Design of Training Programs in Nadler, Luke, Wiggs 
Human Resource Development (3) 
Training, education, and development programs for various client 
Systems will be planned using critical-events conceptual model. 


Field work. Prerequisite: Educ 263 and permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


265 Futurism and Education (3) Kulawit 
Contemporary view of the future through readings, discussion, 9120 
lation, games, and films. Impact of technology on humans and th 
environment. An examination of selected individuals and their ide 
related to future studies. 

267 Human Sexuality for Counselors (3) Winkle 
The purpose of this course is to increase the awareness and unde 
standing of sexuality as it relates to counseling in contempora 
society. 

268 Family Counseling (3) Winklé 

The family as a system: how it affects the client and how the cl 

affects it. Didactic presentations, role playing, and work with sim? 

lated families. (Spring) 


269-70 School Business Management (3-3) Brow! 


Educ 269: Philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of school ВШ 
ness management. Educ 270: Practicum in s« hool business manage] 


ment. Educ 269 is prerequisite to Educ 270. (Academic year) 
271 Policy Making for Public Education (3) Boswell, Ferrant 


The nature of educational policy: the role of single-interest group? 
the courts, legislative bodies, administrative bureaucracies, and р 
fessionals in establishing parameters and allocating resources. Anal 


sis of specific techniques of policy formation. (Summer) 1 
272 Educational Planning (3) Zunig 

An examination of the planning movement in education: its historic! 

development and the recent shift in premises, context, and expe 


tions. Different approaches to the planning process; its relations 
to the concepts of systems and futurism; participatory, sectorial, s 
regional aspects; role of research, and overview of main analytic? 


techniques currently in use (Fall) 

273 Pre-Service Teacher Education (3) staf 
Program development, governance, issues, trends. (Fall, alternat 
years) 

274 In-Service Teacher Education (3) staf 


Continuing professional development of educators, costs and bent 
fits to society, promising programs and practices, current issue] 
(Spring, alternate years) 

275 School Finance (3) Brows 
Issues in financial support of public education. Local, state, af 
federal roles. Budget development and administration. 

276 Public Relations in School Administration (3) Brow? 
The function purposes and resource: of school public relation® 
Development of skills in planning public relations programs à 
activities. Theory and practice of effective communication 

277 Dynamics of Change (3) Boswell 
An analysis of the process of cultural change in Western society) 
with emphasis on education. Comparison of theories; analytic? 
tools; historical precedents; the contemporary situation, prospects fo! 
the future. 

278 School Law (3) Lilly 
Constitutional and statutory provisions for public school educatio 
origin and legal status of the local school unit; nature of the scho? 
board; legal status of teachers and administrators; legal rights and 
responsibilities of parents and pupils. (Spring) | 

279 Adult Education (3) Wiggs, Ноа 


Current concepts and objectives, historical development, адепсї## 
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involved, personnel, clients, programs on all levels—community 
through international. (Fall) 3 

280 Program Planning (3) Wiggs 
Determining educational needs for adults in school and non-school 
agencies; designing programs and instruction; budgeting and sched- 
uling of adult programs. Field work with sponsoring agency. Pre- 
requisite: Educ 2 and permission of instructor. (Spring) 

281 Program Evaluation: Theory and Practice (3) Holmes 
A eral introduction to the theory of evaluation of social programs. 
Overview of evaluation models, methodology associated with pro- 
gram evaluation, and examination of evaluation in the context of 
political and social environments. (Fall and spring) 

282 Introduction to Qualitative Research Methods (3) . Rist 
А general int iction to qualitative research procedures in social 
Science research. plication of qualitative methods, design, analy- 
Sis. (Fall and spring) 

283 Higher Education in the United States (3) Burns, Greenberg 
History, Scope, purpose, present status, programs, and trends in 
higher education in the United States. (Fall and spring) 

284 Administration of Higher Education (3) Ferrante, Fife 
Government, organization, and administration of colleges and uni- 
versities; duties of trustees and administrators. (Fall and spring) 

285 Education and National Development (3) Boswell 
Examination of the basic assumption that education contributes to 
national development. In addition to economic growth and civic 
identity, what constitutes national development in advanced indus- 
trial societies and societies moving to indust ism? What role does 


education play in promoting this process? 

286 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum ( Stapp 
(Formerly Educ 175) ' 
Seminar integrating advanced practices of museum education with 
Current scholarship in architectural history, material culture, social 
history, and women's studies. Extensive use of Washington museum 
resources. Open to undergraduate and graduate students. (Fall) 

287-88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems (3-3) Peterson 
For advanced stud s. Diagnostic and corrective work under super- 
Vision. Complete с study approach; selection and evaluation of 
diagnostic and instructional materials and techniques for permanent 
file. Prerequisite: Ed 224 and 226. (Academic 


289 Organization and Ad Ре 
Reading Programs (3) 
For principals, ass 1 upervisors, superintendents and 
reading te roblems ng, reorganizing and improving 
the total reading program. | 

290 Severe Learning Disabilities in Reading (3) Peterson 
For experienced teachers. Case studies of children and/or adults 
With severe reading problems, planni and implementing instruc- 
tional Programs. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Educational Facilities Planning (3) Brown 
Principles of school plant planning; site selection; evaluation of 
existing buildings; adaptation to curricular needs; building operation 
and maintenance: disposition of surplus facilities; energy. and acces- 
sibility considerations. (Fall) 
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292 Practicum in Program Evaluation (3 to 6) Holmi 
Supervised practical experience in field placements. Admission 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

293-94 Research and Independent Study (3-3) Ste 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program @ 
conferences arranged with an instructor. (Academic year) 

295 Quantitative Methods II: Paratore, Smith, Holme 


Research Procedures (3) 

Required of all candidates for masters’ degrees in education. Anal) 
sis of scientific approaches to problems in education; evaluation 
research techniques. Prerequisite: Educ 112, 212; or equivale? 
(Fall and spring) 

297 Personnel Administration (3) Brow! 
Organization and administration of personnel programs for educ 
tional institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, 8f 
functions; current issues Spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) sto 
Required of M.A. in Ed. degree candidates writing master's thes? 
(Fall and spring) | 

302 Quantitative Methods III: Holmes, Paratore, Smib 
Inferential Techniques (3) i 
Educ 302 or Stat 105 is required of all doctoral students in educati 
Prerequisite: Educ 212 or a basic statistics course and permission? 


instructor. (Fall and spring) 

303 Data Analysis (3) sta 
Use of computer in data analysis. For doctoral students at the df 
sertation-planning stage. (Fall and spring) J 

304 Practicum in Supervision (3 to 6) Lill 
Practical experience in supervision of instruction. Admission by рё 
mission of instructor. (Fall and spring) | 

305 Internship: Supervision (3 to 6) Lill 
Service in a school situation directed by the University's faculty a 
school systems; integration of theory and practice. (Fall ай 
spring) 

306 Quantitative Methods IV: Holmes, Paratore, Smith 


Advanced Research Design (3) 

Required of all doctoral students in education. Evaluation and f 
; i a i РАР o 

plication of educational research designs. Prerequisite: Educ 302 

equivalent. (Fall and spring) 

310 Museum Studies (3) Stap? 
Study of the museum's functions and its educational roles. Admis 
sion by permission of instructor 

311 Museum Audiences (3) staf 
Study of the many audiences of many ages who use and епјој 
museums; appropriate museum and outreach practices, grant propos? 
writing. Admission by permission of instructor. 

312 Internship and Seminar in Museum Education (6) Stapf 
Four-day-a-week placement in education departments in area must 
ums, Supervision and seminar are provided by George Washingt0! 
University faculty. Admission by permission of instructor. 

316 Recent Developments in Elementary School Моо 
Social Studies (3) 

For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, male 
rials, and innovative programs relating to the effective element 
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School social 5 curric 1 Admission by permission of in- 

Structor. 
317 Recent Developments in Elementary School Science (3) Staff 
j l Research, techniques, mate- 

Ovative prog i to the effective elementary 

nce curricuh J by permission of instructor. 
Recent Developments in Elementary School Staff 
Mathematics (3) 
For experi« 
rials, and 


School scie 


personnel. Research, techniques, mate- 

rams relating to the effective elementary 

ion by permission of instruc- 
tor. (Spring) 

321 Practicum in Curriculum (3 to 6) Staff 
Supervised field experience in curriculum. Admission by permission 
of instructor, Prerequisite: Educ 205 or (Fall and spring) 

322 Internship: Reading ( Peterson 
Limited to doctoral s in education. Experience in a selected 
area of college teac] - (Fall and spring) 

Internship: Reading (3 to 6) Peterson 
Limited to doctoral students in education. Service in a school situa- 
tion directed by the Uni з faculty and school systems; inte- 
gration of theory and prac i (Fall and spring) 

4 Teaching Reading and Study Skills Peterson 

at the College Leve] (3) 


Evaluation of reading skills at the college level. Development of col- 
еве reading Programs, including diagnostic and teaching techniques, 


program planning and implementation. Prerequisite: Educ 226 or 
equivalent, and permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Curriculum Theory (3) ml 
Examination of reviews 
ocus on trend 
evaluation. p 
328 Selected To 


and research studies in curriculum theory. 
S, values, interpretations, fads, design systems, and 
rerequisite: Educ 205. (Spring) 
pics in International Education (3) Moore 
'estigation of historical development of international education; 
selected topics of general importance to the field of international 
z education, Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 
29 Seminar in Program Evaluation (3) Holmes 
Contemporary problems and issues in evaluation of social programs: 
2 design, implementation, analysis, and utilization. (Spring) 
330 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) Staff 
Historica] developments, philosophy and objectives of nursery 
schools, ndergartens and day care centers, exploration of con- 
temporary Programs and models with curriculum implications for 
schools in the United States and abroad. (Fall) 


Early Childhood Curriculum (3) Staff 


Rationale, 


332 


| development, content, approaches, programs, and materials 

in language arts. mathematics, science, health, social studies, and 

aesthetic education. (Fall) 

333 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education (3) Staff 
Planning, reporting, maintaining records, teacher-child and teacher- 
family interaction, diagnosis and evaluations, working with para- 
Professionals. and parents. Emphasis on total classroom ecology. 
(Spring) 

334 Community Resources and Materials for the Young Child (3) Staff 
nteraction with community agencies for Services, resources, and 


———————————— 


р 
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equipment; physical facilities, play activities, curriculum materials 

and methods for tea« hing the infant and young child. (Spring) 

335 Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) Sta 
Supervised professional activity in selected early childhood pro 
grams; seminar. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in early childhod 
education and permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

336 Clinical Practicum in Reading (3 to 6) Horrworll 
Supervised clinical experience in testing and teaching. Approx 
mately 120 clinic hours required. Admission by permission of # 

structor. (Fall and spring) 

| 341 Cognitive Models and Instruction (3) Rashid 

Cognitive models (Guilford, Bruner, etc.) are analyzed as the the? 

| retical basis for planning instructional episodes appropriate at уйй 
ous levels—childhood through adulthood. (Fall) 

342 Language Development (3) Rashid 
Nature of language acquisition and development; emphasis on 5000 
linguistics and psycholinguistics most pertinent to educatiêl 
(Spring) 

343 Advanced Studies in Human Development (3) Rashid 

| Review and consideration of empirical research studies on select 

І topics іп human development. Issues, instrumentation and resea 

| needs in respect to each topic discussed. Admission by permissi0? 
of the instructor. (Spring) 

| 344 Adult Development and Aging (3) Rashid 

| Theories and research on personality and cognition in adulthood 

| old age. Emphasis on evaluating research designs and methods, & 
deriving implications of findings for gerontological programs ай 
selected professional roles. 

352 Counseling Interview Skills (3) Heddesheim@ 
Acquisition of generic counseling skills through lectures, demons 
tions by faculty, role playing, and videotaping. Prerequisite: ЕЙ 
251 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

353 Counseling Older Persons (3) Finnerty-Friel 
Special considerations and counseling emphases in regard to secon | 
careers, retirement adjustments, death апа dying. (Summer) 

| 354 Cross-Cultural Counseling (3) Vontres 
Problems of and procedures for counseling culturally different client® 
Emphasis on counseling cultural minorities in the United State® 
(Spring and summer) 

| 355 Counseling in Groups (3) Heddesheimer, Winklé 

Principles of group dynamics as related to interaction within groupf 
| Techniques and practice in group counseling. (Fall and spring) 

| 356 Counseling and the Disciplines (3) St 

| 


For advanced students in counseling. Explores the psychological 
sociological, economic, anthropological, and philosophical found& 
tions of counseling, Admission by permission of instructor. 
| 357 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) Winkle 
Mental health problems: emphasis on needs of counselors, teacher 
| and others working with children and adolescents. (Fall am 
| spring) 
358 Advanced Theories of Counseling (3) Vontress 
Critical analysis and evaluation of leading counseling theories ай 
consideration of their implications for practice. Intended for Educ] 
| tion Specialist and Doctor of Education degree candidates whos? 
f 


area of concentration is counseling. Admission by permission of if 
structor. (Fall) 
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360 Job Development and Placement (3) Finnerty-Fried 
Job development and modification, and placement of disabled persons. 
(Spring) i : 

361 Medical Aspects of Rehabilitation (3) . Linkowski 
Chronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation implications. 
(Fall) : 

362 Client Evaluation in Rehabilitation (3) Finnerty-Fried 
Vocational planning through work-sample assessment, testing, in- 
terview, and observation. Prerequisite: Educ 212 or equivalent. 
(Spring) " : 

363 Psychosocial Aspects of Rehabilitation (3) Linkowski 
Impact of disabilities and concept of normalization. (Fall) 

364 Administration and Governance of Greenberg, Ferrante 

Two-Year Colleges (3) cd , 
A study of the community junior college, focusing on administrative 
patterns and national, regional, state, and local influences, as well as 
the theory and structure of two-year college organization. (Fall 
and spring) : i 

365 Foundations of Rehabilitation (3) Finnerty-Fried 
Survey of history, philosophy, legislation, roles and services. Visits to 
selected field sites. (Fall) 

366 Field Work in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Staff 
Field work of two full days a week; concurrent seminar. (Spring) 

~68 Internship: Rehabilitation Linkowski, Finnerty-Fried 
Counseling (3-3) 

Supervised practice of three full days a week; concurrent seminar. 
Prerequisite: Educ 366. (Academic year) E 

369 Professional Issues in Rehabilitation (3) Linkowski, Finnerty-Fried 
Seminar Covering professional problems and ethical issues. Pre- 
Tequisite: Educ 367. (Spring) 

370 College Students and Their Community (3) Burns 

urvey of literature on the characteristics, behavior, and attitudes of 
the contemporary college student; college students’ interaction with 
their environment. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

372 Internship in Adult Learning (3 to 6) Greenberg 
Supervised experience in selected areas of college teaching: human 
resource development, adult education. Admission by permission 
of instructor., (Spring) 

373 The Community-Junior College (3) Gleazer, Greenberg 
The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-year 
colleges, and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, 
legal Concerns, and special problems of two-year colleges. (Fall 
and spring) 

374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) Ferrante, Elliott 
Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284. (Spring) 

375 Foundations of College Student Development (3) Burns 
College student development as an integral part of higher education 
Programs. (Fall) 

376 Group Theories and Techniques (3) Burns 
Focus оп theorists including Argyris, Blaw, Miles, Festinger, and 
Lewin, and practical application of theories to various organizational 
T E and individuals. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 

Spring) 

377 Practicum in College Student Development (3 to 6) Burns 
Supervised practical experience in college student development pro- 
grams. Admission by permission. of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
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378 Practicum in Teacher Education (3 to 6) Boswell 
selected experienced teachers. Supervised field work relevant ЇЙ 
students’ professional needs, to be arranged (Fall and spring) 
379 Practicum in Adult Learning Programs (3 to 6) Nadlet 
Supervised practical experience in various forms of adult education 
and human resource development. Admission by permission of if 
structor. (Fall and spring) 
381 Adult Learning (3) Wiggs, Greenberg 
Learning theories as applied to adults in individual and group learn 
ing transactions; effect of age on learning psychological, physical 


I 


and social environment in adult education situations. (Fall an 
spring) 
382 Instructional Strategies in Greenberg, Luke 


Adult Learning Programs (3) 

Methods, techniques, and devices for adult learning; developinf 
action-oriented learning situations in adult learning programs 
(Spring) 

383 Interviewing/Counseling for Human Resource Wiggs 
Developers (3) 

Applications of interviewing, coaching and counseling skills for thé 
human resource development specialist and others in various ocot 
pational settings. (Fall) 

384 Evaluation of Adult Learning Programs (3) Wiggs, Luké 
Evaluation design strategies for adult learning programs in business 
industry, government voluntary and community organizations, ай 
agencies. (Fall) | 

385 Collective Negotiations in Higher Education (3) Fife 
Theory, practice, problems, and issues in collective negotiations # 
higher education 


386 Current Issues in Adult Learning Programs (3) Luke, Nadler, Wiggi 


Primarily for M.A. in Ed. degree candidates. Current issues and trend? 
in the fields of adult education and human resource development 


Admission of others by permission of instructor. (Spring) 
387 Administration of Adult Learning Programs (3) Wiggs, Nadlet} 


Program administration in school and non-school agencies, staff T€! 
cruitment and development, fiscal operations, facilities, and maint 


nance of effective community relations. (Fall) 

388 Case Studies in Higher Education Administration (3) Ferrante 
An analysis of case studies related to administrative functions # 
colleges and universities. 

389 Consultant-Client Relationships in Luke 


Human Resource Development (3) 
Examination of the consulting process, consultant-client behavior 
and dilemmas using theory and field experience for individual ай 
organizational development. Prerequisite: Educ 263, 279; or apprové 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

390 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) Fife 
Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to thé 
legal structure of higher education, religious concerns, students 


faculty, and academic programs. (Spring) 

391 College and University Curriculum (3) Fife 
Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluatio™ | 
and trends in the higher education curriculum. (Fall) 

392 Financing Higher Education (3) staff 
Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; student ald: 
program budgets, and financial methods and practices. (Spring) 
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394 College and University Governance (3) Ferrante 
Organizational and administrative structures, patterns, and relation- 
ships in higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284. (Fall) 

395 Problems and Pract in Educational Ferrante, Fife, Greenberg 
Administrative Organization (3 to 6) 

Application of principles and practices concerned with change and 
evaluation of educational administration. 

396 Internship: Higher Education Administration (3 to 6) Greenberg 
Service in a higher education situation directed by the University 
and the cooperating institution to integrate theory and practice. 
(Fall and spring) : - 

397 Internship: Administration (3 to 6) Brown, Lilly 
Service in an educatio institution or education-related program 
directed by the University's faculty. (Fall and spring) 

399 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) Brown, Lilly 
Application of the theories and principles of administration to pub- 
ic and private schools. Field experience in a phase of administration 
and supervision. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and 
Spring) 


Fourth Group 

master's degree from an 
group courses. All fourth-g 
other post-master's degree s 


accredited institution is prerequisite to all fourth- 
roup seminars are open to doctoral candidates ог 
i tudents with approval of instructor, Study is indi- 
vidually planned on the basis of previous study and experience in the subject 


field to attain an advanced level of competence to meet identified profes- 
Slonal needs ог field requirements. 


Each of ibs following courses is offered fall and spring. Each course may be 
Tepeated for credit. 


Seminar: Western Educational Thought (arr) Boswell, Darland 

uman Growth and Development (arr.) Rashid 

eminar: Elementary Education (arr.) Baker 

413 Seminar: Secondary Education (arr.) Kulawiec 

421 Seminar: Adult Education (arr.) Luke, Nadler, Wiggs 

422 Seminar: Higher Education Greenberg, Ferrante, Gleazer 
Administration (arr.) 

424 Seminar: College Student Development (arr.) Burns 

425 Seminar: Teacher Education (arr.) Boswell, Baker 

27 Seminar: Human Resource Luke, Nadler, Wiggs 

Development (arr.) 

431 Seminar: Administration, Curriculum, Lilly, Brown 
and Supervision (arr.) 

443 Seminar: Counseling (arr.) Staff 

145 Seminar: Research and Evaluation (arr Holmes, Paratore, Smith 

446 Seminar: Reading (arr.) Peterson 

490 Pre-dissertation Seminar (3 to 6) Staff 

equired of all Ed.D. degree candidates. Approval of the dissertation 


Tesearch design is necessary for successful completion of the seminar. 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 

Teparation of a research outline; research and writing of an ap- 

Proved doctoral dissertation under the direction of major advisor 
and dissertation committee. Prerequisite: Educ 490. 
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EDUCATION POLICY—DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


Doctoral Committee on Education Policy 
A.V. Adams (Chairman), J.R. Henig, A.D. Kirsch, С.]. Lange, M.N. Rashid, 
C.T. Stewart, Jr., J.L. Tropea 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisi iplinary pre 
gram leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of education 
policy. The program is directed by a committee whose members are drawn {from 
the School of Education and Human Deve lopment and from the Departments 
Economics, Political Science, Psychology, Soc iology, and Statistics 

This program is concerned with policy research and analysis as it relate 
to education, broadly conceived. It is intended for those who wish to pursue @ 
continue academic careers or careers in policy-making positions. The program 


18 open only to current student 


its. For entering students, education policy is 8 
n public policy. 


field in the doctoral program i 


201-2 Seminar: Current Issues in Education Policy (3—3) Adams 
Review of interdisciplinary literature relating to current educatio? 
policy issues with emphasis on use of research and analysis Й 
formulating and evaluating policy. 

222 Seminar: Topics in Education Policy (3) Adams 


Intensive interdisciplinary study of special topics in education policy 


290 Advanced Studies in Education Policy (3) Adams 
Supervised interdisciplinary study and field work in a selected policy 
area 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) staf 


ENGLISH E 


Professors P.H. Highfill, Jr., J.G. Allee, Jr., J.P. Reesing, Jr., R.N. Ganz, Jf 
І.Н. Maddox 

Adjunct Professor J.C. Broderick 

\ѕѕосіаіе Profesors A.E. Claeyssens, Jr, К.С. Rutledge, J.A. Quitslund] 
(Chairman), J.A.A. Plotz, C.W. Sten, С.В. Bozzini, R.L. Combs, С. Pastel 
D. McAleavey, O.A. Seavev 

late Professorial Lecturers E.R. Garner, M. Morrison 

Assistant Professors G. Carter, A. Romines, M.V. Dow, B. Morgan 

Adjunct Assistant Professors F.C. Reid, S.M. Wright 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers N.S. Limprecht, T.G. Wallace : 

Adjunct Instructors M.C. Edmondson. E. Ex heverria, M. Kirkland, C. Melon 
S. Thompson, J.K. Donaldson Jr., P. A.M. Johnson, A.J.B. Covarrubias 
S.M. Spolarich 

Lecturers M.J. Lowel. 1.5. Varden 

Jenny McKean Moore Visiting Lecturer in Creative Writing G. Naylor 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in American literature or English literatut 
Id f j jn 


field-of-study) or American literature, En 


literature, or literature 
English (departmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts añ 
»ciences. (Students should consult the departm« 


tal advisor regarding course’ 
to be taken in satisfying the requirements for meaningful initiation into Mj 
social sciences and the natural and mathematic al sciences.) 
2. Prerequisite courses— Engl 51-52 or 61—62 or 71-72 or 191-92. 
3. Required courses in related areas- (a) as appropriate, 3-12 semester ҺОШ® 
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7 k, Latin, 
0 c n ical Hebrew, Gree v" 
‚ E : la guage (classica f Исай» 
fer o el 4, of a foreign guag a iod am 1 
асом Italian Russian, or Spanish); (b) six semes ho oi philoso 


; i merican, 
ry (English, A 
phy and/or religion; (c) six semester hours of history ( g 
Uropean, or world). 


i jor: Ga i ither 
4. Required for the major: - ination must be passed in ei 
(a) Field-of-study major—a major examinatior cet year. Although no set 
merican or English literature at the end of irme E engage themselves 
pattern of courses is prescribed, students are клар onan ve Ades litera- 
With writers and works from the whole chronologica ены Engl 199-200, 
ture or English literature. Proseminars pola acral in their preparation for 
and in English Literature Engl 195-96, assist sapere didates for graduation 
e major examination. Students who wish to gren must be in the 
With Special Honors in either American or Englis 
: second-group 
field-of-study major, 27 semester hours of second-grouy 
(b) Departmental major—Engl 120 and 27 sem t ken in creative writing or 
Courses, of Which no more than 6 hours may be ©те ire as follows for the 
Composition. The 27 hours of second-group courses : 
Concentrations Within the departmental major: 31—62 or 163 and 167; 3 hours in 
American literature Engl 160; either Engl 16 сз 2s in the Department, of 
English literature: and 15 additional hours of courses 
Which at least 9 must be in Americ an iterature. r 130; 3 hours in American 
English literature -Engl 194; Engl 112, setae the Department, of which 
iterature: and 18 additional hours of courses in А 
at least 12 must be in English literature, th of the following categories: 
Literature in English—One course from саса 9 (Engl 112. 1 128, or 130). 
1. Major authors: Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton і 2 5, 129, 130, 
2. British and American literature before 1800 ( 
131, 132, 153, 155, ог 160). 
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i з zngl 133, 134, 135, 136, 
3. 19th-century British and American literature (Eng 
| Б 
154, 161, 162, x ге (Engl 137, 138, 139, 157, 
h and American literature (Eng 
4 168, 177, or 178). iate subject matter may be 
клор! approval, courses with appropriate vi ee тис Da 
асе of those specified above. Students take 15 ac 


| S jing literature in a 
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With dep 
taken in pl 
Second-gro, 
foreign 1 


erican Ог English literature—12 to 15 hours of резе л ы. 
“етиш, a by English Department, chosen in con: 
advisor in the Department. Master of Arts in the 

Master of Arts in the field of American ee di A degree with an 
field Of English literature Prerequisite: a IRE of 24 semester hours 
undergraduate major in English or American l1— Ea 
in English ог American literature above the ген the Graduate School of 
Required: the general requirements stated unc " ›# course work planned 
Arts and Sciences, including (1) 24 semester hours M teats Comprehensive 
in Consultation with the department advisor; (2) a ik master's thesis 
"xamination in American or English literature; and 3 bv 3 endis of the 
(8 semester hours) on an approved topic, P of the department's 

9partment's graduate faculty or, with the approv: 


: work 
iti semeste `5 of course 
director of graduate Studies, 12 additional -sę mester hour 

in lieu of the thesis, 


Doctor 
eral Tequi 
wo Proficiency 


i i ired: the gen- 
of Philosophy in the field of American er ee Ван. fh Злые 
Tements stated under the Graduate School of Arts 


37 ' proficiency in 
in an appropriate foreign language, or Level А en repr ле 
foreign languages; the passing on a epee Fo nu Sai 

; i iterature— , 
ing four fields: (1) Early American litera 
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(3) 1900 to present, (4) a fourth field, which may be either literary or interdis 
ciplinary. Each student plans a program in consultation with a department? 
committee. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of English literature—Required: the genera! 
requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; Levé 
Two proficiency in an appropriate foreign language, or Level One proficiency 
in two appropriate foreign languages; the passing of a General Examination 
in four of the eight following fields: (1) beginnings to 1500, linguistics, ай 
history of the language; (2) 1500-1660; (3) 1660—1800; (4) 1800—1900; (5) 1900 1? 
present; (6) drama, including Shakespeare; (7) criticism; (8) American literature 
-one of the first three fields listed above under Doctor of Philosophy in thé 
field of American literature. Each student plans a program in consultatio? 
with a departmental committee. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field 
in English—Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the English optio 
and the professional courses stated under the School of Education and Huma 
Development 


Departmental prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 is prerequisite to all other course 
in English. A 6-semester-hour course in literature, or equivalent, or permissi0? 
of the instructor, is prerequisite for admission to all second-group courses 
English except Engl 115, 117, 160-61-62, and 191-92. 

Scores on the College Board English Composition Achievement Test @ 
the Test of Standard Written English determine placement in Engl 9 or 1 
and eligibility to waive the requirement, according to the following schedule 


Achievement Test TSWE Placement 
650 and above or 58 and above Waives Engl 10 
520-649 or 45-57 Engl 10 
430-519 or 40-44 Determined by GW Placement Ехай 
429 and below or 39 and below Engl 9 


The admission of international students to any English course is determine 
by the English Placement Test for Foreign Students. Students should apply k 
the office of English for International Students to take this test (see Student?! 
from Foreign Institutions, under Admissions). 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


English for International Students offers several noncredit special courses # 
addition to those listed below. For further information, request a program bI 
chure from English for International Students, George Washington Universi 
Academic Center T604, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


First Group 
15 Intensive Basic English (0) Wright and staf 


Introduction of basic grammatical structures and practical vocabulary 
integrating speaking, listening, reading, and writing skills. Ampl 
practice is provided in the skill areas. Course meets fifteen clas 
hours and five monitored laboratory hours per week. Students reg 
tered for EFL 15 will not be permitted to register for any othe 
academic course. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven semest® 
hours; laboratory fee, $50. 

20 Intensive Lower-Intermediate English (0) Wright and staf | 
Continued basic grammar, reading, and vocabulary development 
emphasis on oral skills. Course meets seventeen class hours and thref 
monitored laboratory hours per week. Students registered in EFL 
will not ordinarily be permitted to register for any other acade 
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Course. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven semester hours; lab- 
oratory fee, $50. 

30 Intensive Intermediate English (0) Wright and Staff 
Introduction of complex grammatical structur , paragraph-level 
Writing, intensive reading, further vocabulary development, listening 
comprehension and note-taking practice, and conversation skills. 
Course meets eighteen class hours and two monitored laboratory 
hours per week, Students registered in EFL 30 will not be permitted 
to take additional academic work without approval of the advisor. 
Tuition is charged at the rate of seven semester hours; laboratory fee, 
$50. 

Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) Wright and Staff 
Comprehensive review of grammatical structures, enlargement of 
vocabulary through use of unadapted and technical reading material; 
development of effective reading strategies: composition focusing on 
outlining and techniques of exposition. Twenty hours per week. 
Students registered in EFL 40 will not be permitted to take addi- 
tional academic Work without approval of the advisor. Special- 
Purpose sections are offered with business or technical emphasis. 
Tuition is charged at the rate of seven semester hours. 
Semi-Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) Wright and Staff 
Practice in composition writing; selective review of problematic 
grammatical structures: introduction to research techniques; develop- 
ment of reading and speaking skills and expansion of vocabulary 
through изе of unadapted reading materials. Ten class hours per 
Week. Tuition is charged at the rate of five semester hours. 

English Composition/Research Methods for Wright and Staff 
International Students (3) 

An advanced-level composition course for international students 
showing a high degree of academic proficiency in English. Four class 
hours per Week. This course can be taken by international students 
in lieu of Engl 9 or 10. Special-purpose sections are offered with 
business or technical emphasis. Special fee, $25. 

Advanced Oral Communication (3) Wright and Staff 
"or international students who demonstrate high proficiency in 
English. Designed to dev Мор conversational fluency through use 
of persuasive and informative speaking and to provide instruction in 
interviewing techniques and in leading and participating in group 
discussions, Instructional resources include contemporary topics from 
newspaper and m: zine articles, films, interviews, and guest lectures. 
Meets four hours per week. Special fee, $25. 

U.S. Press and Culture (0) Echeverria, Covarrubias 
Advanced reading and oral communication course that explores 
American thought and culture through periodical literature, films, 
guest lecturers, and cultural activities. Five hours per week. Tuition 
is charged at the rate of three semester hours; special fee, $25. 
Advanced-Level Grammar Review (0) Wright 
A comprehensive review of English grammar, designed to identify 
and explain features of English grammar that are troublesome to the 
student. Tuition is charged at the rate of three semester hours. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
First Group 


9 English Composition: Language as Claeyssens and Staff 
Communication (3) 


Intensive grammar and composition course for students inadequately 
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prepared for Engl 10. Detailed instruction, drill, and exercises il 
basic structure and writing paragraphs; also includes content covere 
10. Class meets five hours per week. Special fee, $25. (Fa 


: Language as Claeyssens and Staff 

Communication (3) 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhe 
torical complexities of unity, development, organization, and C0? 
herence, by analysis of selected current prose; library research proi 
cedure. At least one section is reserved for residents of Thurston Ha 
and is designed to integrate student experience with the study ай 
practice of expository writing. (Fall and spring) 
English Composition: Language and the Claeyssens and Staff 
Arts and Sciences (3) 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emi 
phasis on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and dictiom 
and on logical thought, by analysis of selected readings on the naturé 
of language and of the arts and sciences. Some accelerated ал 
honors sections are reserved for students who have waived Eng 
10 or have done distinguished work in Engl 9 or 10. Prerequisite: Eng 
9 or 10. Students who receive credit for Engl 11 cannot receive cre it 
for Engl 12 or 13. (Fall and spring) 

12 English Composition: Language in Claeyssens and staff 
Literature (3) 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques 
through critical writing; emphasis on the rhetorical complexities oí 
stylistics in the sentence and diction, and on logical thought, by the 
study of literary genres, and of the use of language in literature | 
Some acc slerated and honors sections are reserved for students who | 
have waived Engl 10 or have done distinguished work in Engl 9 of 
10. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who receive credit for Engl 12 
cannot receive credit for Engl 11 ог 13. (Fall and spring) 

3 English Composition: Language and Ideas I (3) {ай 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; em 
phasis on the rhetorical problems raised by different intellectual dif | 
ciplines and different historical milieux. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 
To be taken only in conjunction with Hmn 1. Students who receive | 
credit for Engl 13 cannot receive credit for Engl 11 or 12. (Spring) І 

14 English Composition: Language and Ideas П (1) Sta 
Further practice in expository writing. To be taken only in conjunctio? 
with Hmn 2. (Fall) 


Second Group 

100 Expository Writing in Accounting (3) Claeyssens and Staff 
Business writing with a focus on accounting; selected readings 
weekly exercises on designated topics. Prerequisite: Engl 11 am 
sophomore status. (Fall and spring) 

101 Advanced Expository Writing (3) staf 
Types of expository writing; weekly assignments based on students 
needs; particular attention may be given to problems in the writing 
of term papers or graduate theses. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 17 
(Fall and spring) | 

110 Expository Writing for the Professions (3) staff 
Weekly exercises based on students' individual needs; particular at І 
tention given to problems in writing for technically sophisticated 
readers. Selected readings. (Fall and spring) 
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201 The Teaching of Composition (3) à Dow 
Exploration of current theories governing the teaching of writing; 
weekly writing assignmer supe rvised experience in the classroom 
and Writing Laboratory. (Fall) 


CREATIVE WRITING 


102 Introduction to Creative Writing (3) McAleavey and Staff 
Initial course in poetry and/or fiction writing. Basic problems and 
techniques; examples of modern approaches; weekly writing assign- 
ments; workshop and/or conference discussion of student writing. 
Prerequisite: gl 11 or 12; consent of instructor. Material fee, $5. 
Class size limited to 15 students. (Fall and spring) 

103 The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) Staff 
Prerequisite: Engl 102; consent of instructor. The student should 
submit a writing sample to the instructor before registration. (Fall) 

104 The Writing of Poetry (3) McAleavey and Staff 
Study of imagination, diction, and poetic form. Exercises, readings 
in recent traditions and new modes, projects, and conferences; work- 
shop discussion of students’ own poetry. Prerequisite: Engl 102; 
consent of instructor. Writing sample to be submitted before registra- 
tion. Material fee, $5. Class size limited to 15 students. May be re- 
peated for credit. (Spring) 

105-6 The Writing of Plays (3—3) Claeyssens 
Same as CmTr 105-6. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 12; consent of instruc- 
tor. The student should submit a writing sample to the instructor 
before registration. (Academic year) 

107 The Writing of Fiction—the Novel (3) Claeyssens 
Prerequisite: Engl 102 or 103; consent of instructor. The student 
should submit a writing sample to the instructor before registration. 
(Spring) 

108 Advanced Poetry Writing (3) McAleavey 
Emphasis on development of voice, style, subject; intensive study of 
recent traditions and new modes. Workshop format, conferences. 
Prerequisite: Engl 104; consent of instructor. Material fee, $5. Class 
size limited to 15 students. May be repeated for credit. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
First Group 


51-82 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) Rutledge and Staff 
Representative works by major authors studied in their historical 


Context; discussion of recurrent themes, and introduction to various 


types and forms of imaginative literature. Engl 51: Middle Ages 
through the 18th century. Engl 19th and 20th centuries. 
(Academic year) 

61 Tragedy (3) Carter,-Paster 
Modes of tragedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and 
Prose fiction in literature from ancient to modern times—Book of Job 
to Beckett. (Fall) 

62 Comedy (3) Carter, Paster 
Modes of comedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and 
Prose fiction—Chaucer to Borges. (Spring) 
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Second Group 


111 Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) Alle 

112 Chaucer (3) АЙЕ 
(Spring) 

115 History of the English Language (3) Alle 


Development of the English language in a historical treatment e 
| English grammar. 


116 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) Alle 
| Celtic and Norse. (Fall) 
| 117 Advanced English Syntax (3) Alle 
| Study of English grammar through various approaches. Emphasis o 
syntax, including analysis of special syntactical problems. 
| staf 


120 Practical Criticism (3) 

Uses of language and complex shapes of thought in literature; int? 
duction to mature study and full enjoyment of poetry, fiction, a% 
drama. (Fall and spring) 

123 Principles of Literary Criticism (3) Cart? 
А study of ideas about the value of literature and methods of inte? 
pretation from Aristotle to the present, using King Lear as thi 
central literary text. 

125 Elizabethan Verse and Prose (3) Quitslun 
Major authors from the later 16th century (e.g, Sidney, Spenst 
Hooker, Nashe, Shakespeare, Donne), seen in relation to Continent? 
Renaissance culture. 


127-28 Shakespeare (3-3) Hight 
| Development of dramatic forms and recurrent themes. Engl 127: hi 
І tories and comedies. Engl 128: tragedies. (Academic year) 
| 129 The Earlier 17th Century (3) Reesill 
І Poetry and prose to 1660, exclusive of Milton. (Spring) 

130 Milton (3) Reesif 

131—32 English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) High 


Poetry and prose of the Neoclassic period. Engl 131: 1660-1740. Ba? 
| 132: 1740—1780. 

| 133-34 The Romantic Movement (3—3) Combs, plot 
Major figures and topics in English and Continental romanticis™ 
Engl 133: Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and others. Engl 13^ 


Byron, Shelley, Keats, Hazlitt, DeQuincey, and others. (Academ 
І year) 
135-36 Victorian Literature (3-3) Cari?! 


Engl 135: 1830—1865—E. Brontë, Dickens; Tennyson, Browning, Arnoldi 
Darwin, Carlyle, Ruskin. Engl 136: 1865-1900—Eliot, Hardy, Со? 
rad; Swinburne, the Rossettis, Morris; Pater, Wilde, the Nineties: 


| 137-38 The 20th Century (3-3) Madde 

| Engl 137: Emergence of modernism in poetry, fiction, and criticis 

Engl 138: Literature since the 1930s (Engl 138—fall) j 

139 20th-Century Irish Literature (3) Майо 

| The achievements of Irish writers between 1890 and 1939, with €? 
phasis on Yeats and Joyce. 

145-46 Special Topics in English Literature (3-3) staf 


Courses in English literature and related subjects reflecting curre | 
interests of individual faculty members. Topics announced in 

Schedule of Classes; may be repeated for credit provided the горі“ 
differs. 
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153-54 The English Novel (3-3) Maddox 
Major novelists. Engl 153: 18th century. Engl 154: 19th century. 
(Academic year) : 

155-56 The English Drama (3-3) Paster, Highfill 
Engl 155: Shakespeare's contemporaries. Engl 156: Historical survey, 
1660 to present. (Academic year) 

157 20th-Century Drama (3) eA 
Representative continental, English, and American plays of the 20t 
century. 

158 20th-Century British Fictio 3) 5 1 

183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition Kennedy 
in Early Modern Europe (3) 

Same as Fren/Ger/Hist/Rel 183 and Art 187. m 

191-92 Introduction to European Literature (3-3) Paster, Seavey 
Selected major works in various genres, read in translation and in 
entirety, Engl 191: Iliad and Aeneid; dramas from ancient to modern 
times. Engl 192: Plato, Ovid, and Dante; medieval saga and romance; 
prose fiction from Cervantes to Mann. Open to freshmen and sopho- 
mores. May be taken to satisfy the requirement for meaningful initia- 
tion into the humanities. (Academic year) E 

194 History of English Literature (3) Reesing 
(Fall) 

96 Proseminar in English Literature (3-3) Paster 
For field-of-study majors in English literature. Themes and — 
basic to the English literary tradition, which draw connections be- 
tween diverse works from the Old English period to recent times. 
(Academic year 

197 Independent Study (3) Quitslund and Staff 
For exceptional students whose academic objectives cannot be ac- 
commodated in regular courses. Students must obtain the Chairman's 
approval and arrange for supervision by an appropriate member of 
the Department. Fall and spring) 

198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Ganz and Staff 
Independent study. Under the guidance of an instructor, the student 
Writes a thesis on an approved topic. Open to qualified seniors in the 

А field-of-study major in English literature. (Fall and spring) 

Third Group 

212 Studies in Chaucer (3) Allee 

213 Old English (3) Allee 
Old English grammar and readings. 

214 Beowulf (3) Allee 
Prerequisite: Engl 213 or equivalent. 

215-16 Viking Background for Medieval English (3-3) Allee 

219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Broderick 


Principal bibliographical sources and typical problems in research. 
(Fall) 


223 Studies in Literary Criticism (3) Carter 
226 Studies in 16th-Century English Literature (3) Quitslund 
~28 Studies in Shakespeare and his Contemporaries (3-3) Paster 


229 Studies in English Literature, 1600-1660 (3) Reesing 
Chief figures exclusive of Milton. (Fall) у 
230 Studies in Milton (3) Reesing 


227 


231-32 Studies in English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) Highfill 
233-34 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) Plotz 
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235-30 Studies in Victorian Literature (3-3) Cart 
237-38 Studies in 20th-Century Literature (3-3) St 
a] * "Y H . Y " Wd 

253-54 Seminar: The English Novel (3—3) Madde! 
(Engl 253—spring) | 

256 Studies in Dramatic and Theatrical History (3) Hight 
Studies in drama and theater of the Restoration and 18th centi 

Held at the Folger Shakespeare Library. (Spring) 

sta 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 

George Washington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renal 
sance and 18th-century Studies. Institute policies are set by a central commit 
on which each member institution is represented. Doctoral students enrol 1 
in one of the Institute seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid. Рој 
Institute Seminars are numbered 301 through 310. Students wishing to regist? 
for these courses should consult the chairman of the English Department. 


301-10 Folger Institute Seminars (3 credits each) ste 
Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be Ё 
peated for credit provided the topic differs. 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) sul 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genet 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) sul 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated Ё 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
First Group 


71—72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) Sten and sti 
Historical survey. Engl 71: From beginnings to the Civil War. 
72: From the Civil War to present (Academic year) 


Second Group 
120 Practical Criticism (3) plo” 
Uses of language and complex shapes of thought in literature; int 
duction to mature study and full enjoyment of poetry, fiction, 
drama. (Fall and spring) 

160-61-62 Studies in American Literature (3-3-3) Seavey, Sten, Коп 
Same as AmCv 160-61-62. The shaping of America's literary $ 
cultural traditions as shown by major writers. Engl 160: The Colom 
and Early National Periods: Bradstreet, Cotton Mather, гама 
Franklin, Crevecoeur, and others. Engl 161: The Romantic perio? 
Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville, Thoreau, Whitman, pickins? 
and others. Engl 162: The Realist Period: Twain, James, Crane, Но" 
ells, Wharton, Chopin, Robinson, and others. (Engl 160, 16219. 
161—spring) У 

163-64 American Poetry (3—3) Ganz, comb 
Close examination of major American poems. Engl 163: From y 
beginnings through the early 20th century: works by Bradst 
Taylor, Poe, Emerson, Whitman, Dickinson, Robinson, Frost, 


others. Engl 164: The 20th-century modernist poets: Stevens, Рой, 
Williams, Eliot, Ransom, Cummings, Crane, and others. (Aca еб 


year) 
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165-66 American Drama (3-3) Combs, Claeyssens 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms. Engl 165: 
The life and works of Eugene O'Neill, and the dramatic techniques 
of Ibsen, Chekhov, and Strindberg which helped to shape 20th-cen- 

an drama; biographical and critical readings included. 

ficant and representative works of American theater, 

27—1982, including plays by Clifford Odets, Lillian Hellman, William 
гоуап, Thornton Wilder, Arthur Miller, William Inge, Tennessee 
Williams, Eugene O'Neill, Carson McCullers, Lorraine Hansberry, and 
outstanding examples of musical comedy. Academic г) ; 

167-68 The American Novel (3-3) Sten, Maddox 
Historical and critical study of major works in the American novelis- 
tic tradition. Engl 167: From beginnings through the 19th century: 
Hawthorne, Melville, James, Twai ser, Chopin, and others. Engl 
168: The 20th century: Wharton, Anderson, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, 
Lewis, Faulkner, and others. (Academic year) 1 
The American Short Storv Combs 
An extensive survey of short fiction by a wide variety of writers of 
the 19th and 20th centuries, about half of them American; readings 
Оп the art of the short story by writers and literary critics included. 
(Spring) i 
Major American Writers (3-3) _ Сай 
Each course may be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. 
Topics annoünced in the Schedule of Classes. 


bl эг 1 > 
173-74 Selected Literary Movements (3-3) aa 
Each course may be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes. (Engl 174—fall) У 
175-76 Special Topics ; : ; 3-3) Staff 
pecial Topics in American Literature (3—3 - : : 
Courses in American literature and related subjects reflecting current 
Interests of individual faculty membe Topics announced in the 
Schedule of C 


‘lasses; may be repeated for credit provided the topic 
differs, 
177-78 Contemporary American Literature (3-3) Ganz, Claeyssens 
Major and representative works, 1946—1980. Engl 177: poetry, fiction, 
and non-fiction by Flannery O'Connor, Ginsbe rg, Kerouac, Rich, 
Lowell, Plath, Mailer, Roethke, Baraka, Berryman, Ashbery, and 
Others, Engl 178: essay, short story, and novel: Robert Penn Warren, 
J.D. Salinger. James Agee, E.B. White, Cheever, Nabokov, Welty, 
Wilder, Tillie Olsen, Bellow, John McPhee. (Academic year) 
181-82 TBA (3-3) ee 
Two special courses offered each year by the Jenny McKean Moore 
Visiting Lecturer in Creative W riting. Each course may be repeated 
for credit. (Academic year) 
197 Independent Study (3) ` банане 
For exceptional st 


students whose academic objectives cannot be ac- 
commod 


ated in regular courses. Students must obtain the Chairman's 
approval and arrange for supervision by an appropriate member of 
the Department. (Fall and spring) 
198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Ganz and Staff 
Independe tudy. Under the guidance of an instructor, the student 
Writes a thesis on an approved topic. Open to qualified seniors in 
the field-of-study major in American literature. (Fall and spring) 
199—200 Proseminar in American Literature (3-3) Romines 
For field-of-study majors in American literature. Readings, con- 
erences, and group discussions. (Academic year) 
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Third Group 


219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Broderié 


Principal bibliographical sources and typical problems in геѕеаї 


(Fall) 
263-64 Seminar: American Poetry (3—3) МсА1еа 
American poets and critics of poetry (Engl 263—fall) d 
267—68 Seminar: American Fiction (3—3) St 


Research and critical reading: fiction and the criticism of fic 
(Engl 268—fall) 


281-82 Seminar: Early American Literature (3-3) Seavél 
(Engl 282—spring) id 
283-84 Seminar: American Romanticism (3—3) Broder 


Engl 283: Melville—the early fiction. Engl 284: Emerson, Thor 
and the Concord Group: the intellectual background and the literal 
achievement. (Engl 283—spring) 

285—86 Seminar: American Realism, 1865-1915 (3—3) Romines, 510 
Realistic fiction in various contexts—literary, intellectual, cultural 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) S 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) sul 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy деп 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) Y, 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) d 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated к 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


HUMANITIES* 


43—44 Classical Humanities (3—3) 
Lectures in the origins and development of Western civilization #0 
approximately 3000 B.C. to 1300 A.D. Engl 43 considers the civili? 
tion of the Old Testament period and of Classical Greece throug! 
readings in the Old Testament and in Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocl 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, and Aristol® 
Engl 44 considers the civilization of the Roman Empire and of me 
eval Europe through readings in Virgil Tacitus, St. Augustini 
Aquinas, and Dante, and in medieval romance. Objective quizzes 80 
one paper. 

45-46 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) 
Lectures in the development of Western civilization from the 14th f 
the 20th centuries. Engl 45 considers Renaissance and Neoclass! 
culture through readings in Machiavelli, Cellini, Shakespeare, Ce 
vantes, Bacon, Moliere, and Voltaire. Engl 46 considers aspects = 
Romanticism and Modernism manifested in works by Goethe, Flat 
bert, Zola, Nietzsche, Mann, Chekhov, and Joyce. Objective quiz? 
and one paper. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND RESOURCE POLICY—GRADUATE PROGRAY 


* Courses are offered off campus only. 


Committee on Environmental and Resource Policy | 
Н.С. Merchant (Academic Director), E.O. Pederson 
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t disciplinary pro- 
iences offers an interdiscip - 
The Graduat School of Arts and Scienc а ue 1d of public policy к 
е Graduate Sc "1 ter of Arts in the fie ini li e 
: he degree of Master o uin icy. The program is dir 
` А le degree le prog 
Tm leading to n duis ntal and resource policy. Iw s nd draws upon 
ac е ion in envir VIVA апа › urce icy a - : 
: ; acentration in € ыяш ental and Resource Policy ; within the Uni- 
JV the Committee on Enviro} hé apium t TuS W 
faculty and relevant « Ourses irom the various 
- ; in its core require- 
versity га 1 presents in its cc Msi 
The Environmental and Resource Poli cific areas that affect sio; : 
ment a o luate-level exa ion of ege i policy. This materia 
2 a gre ate ‘ 1 resource ey i icy 
mee d i y^ r 1 rea oi environmental and resour 1 ; to effective policy 
ade in the road areg a civi ns "ac 1 ”. А 
inch les the analı tic tools require FBeublons И UR to mastering the 
Rta e nt and natural resources. In a > competence in an 
regard 1g the environment and n: ted to di elop specific aed 5 spective 
ч ۴ Н al » І Mi ea t А ы Ro ros "2" 
Core materi; a student is also expe roved elective field. 
Ore mater ul, a "eit bo cho: z an approved elect 
area of particular int, rest by ch 
candidates в 


: ource 
:nvironmental and Res 
hould consult With the director of the Environmer 8 

sno " > ates 

Policy Program. 


licv with concentration in — 
Master of rts in the field of public policy sie degree with a B average 
mental and геѕоигсе policy Prerequisite: a bac helor Я лай relevant area from 
(or & $ i 3 А sial science, natural Science, or o z sourse in statistics. 
d Tote olle ; . uni: I ind an introductory cours 
ап accredited colle or Ver an 


i " г recommended. 
аан js is strongly rec 
Tesentation of Graduate Record Examination scores is 5 
Required: 


(a) The gener 
Sciences, 


ri students 
г e following ( 
(b) Twenty-six hours of core courses selected from th 
Whose b 


itute additional 
mak г substitute addi 5 
ackgrounds include some of these courses g^ on 217, 237; EnHe 240; 
че еы E > ~ ra ° * CO 41/, s 
BARD, їп the sus tive field): B сосна ; " propriate statistical techniques 
z er ap ate 
E&RP 210. PSc 20 : 244; Stat 183 (or othe 


Arts and 
raduate School of Ar 
al requirements stated under the Graduate 


cours ) 


i follow- 
isted in one of the по 
(c) Twelve hours of courses selected: from crc redeo prerequisites 
ing elective fields (Students are required س‎ e а under the Graduate 
i { . ; Check the conditions ‹ 
enrolling in course ; check t 


> credit for advanced under- 

chool of Arts and Science for receiving graduate credit f 

graduate Courses.) 

Earth Sciences: 
Phil 271 

Ecology: BiSc 140, 141, 
Phil 27 

Energy: E 


v9, - x ec го, 7 , 
C og 10 108, 136 137 9; Geol 1 ‚ 128, 131, 175 
ор 1 ә 259 9 

e 44, 150, 167 208, 242, 243; Geog 29 , 
14 143, 1 , , 0 


TE ; Geog 134; Phil 
235; EAd 221 (Environmental turn rn tien чал and 
on 235; aa E оаа. 2 School of E = 
: Shain убы ы " 288, 289; (the € his area, and 
271; Phys 108; pSc 999 ' жае, 'ses relevant to this area, 

Applied Blence offers many technical courses rele 

Some may be inc luded in this program) 3 132, 133, 222, 230, 290; Phil 271 

Resource Management: Econ 161, 162; 5008 152,131 
127 
(d) Comp 

the Compre 
vironmenta] and resource 
In a manner that 
the elective field. 


'S program, 
i ' student's prog 

hensive Project—taken at the completion of e RE in en- 
rehensive Ict— te { apap | Г 
h "e project is the investigation of a у" Й знаете o 
ensive p ; S Mom Lr. ins 

гриз the developmer course work in 
olicy and i Duro d 
int P. » the core curriculum with the c 
integrates e 


Staff 
tam 
210 Seminar in Environmental and Resource Policy (3) 


Limited to candidates 


И e 
in he Environmental and Resource Policy pro 
sram; caps 


'ctive areas of the 
i rating the core and elective aree ow 
lone course ntegrating uet. lecisior aking and serve 
Program. Pr des practical experience in decis 
ерадан 'ehensive project. 
88 preparation for the comprehensive proj 
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ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


— 2 


Academic Committee: E.A. Caress (Academic Director], J. Millar, T. V@ 


demer 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers a multidisciplinary progr 
leading to the degree of Master of Science in the field of environmental scient 
The curriculum is designed to provide an understanding of the environment 


an emphasis on problems of the work place. 


Master of Science in the field of environmental science Prerequisites! 
bachelor's degree with a B average from an accredited college or universi 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School Û 
Arts and Sciences, including 36 semester hours of course work. The requ 
curriculum is Chem 205; Econ 217, 237; EnHe 201, 240, 256, 270, 301; PSG 
Stat 127. An additional six credits are selected in consultation with the айу 


Each student must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


201 Introduction to Epidemiology (3) 


Principles and methodology of epidemiology and biostatistics. PO 
logical approach to health and disease, including parasitology 


mycology. 
240 Environmental Impact Statement Procedures and 
Environmental Law (3) 


The rationale for environmental impact statements from the vi 
point of the nature and origins of environmental concerns. GOV 


ment agencies responsible for environmental impact 


statemen 


current statutes and regulations pertaining to the environment. 


256 Introduction to Environmental Health (3) 


Organizations, functions, current practices, and regulations at # 
levels to control the environment. Economic impact upon $0 
and industry in carrying out control and preventive practices. J 


270 Industrial Hygiene (3) 


Industrial health hazards: chemical exposure to toxic dusts, metal 
fumes and vapors, gases, and organic compounds; physical haz 
such as high and low temperature biological effects, radiation (85 
tromagnetic, ultraviolet, ionizing), illumination, sound, pressure, Б 
particulate pollution; prevention and control of industrial hé 


hazards. 


301 Applied Epidemiology and Environmental Health (3) 


Lectures, seminars, and case studies. Epidemiological solutions 


health problems of the community. 


ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


Committee on Environmental Studies 


— 


H. Merchant (Chairman), R.S. French, R.W. Kenny, W.C. Parke, w$ 


Schmidt, A. Viterito, A.M. Yezer 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers interdepartmental рго 
in environmental studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bache, 


of Science. The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts is desig 
for the student who is oriented toward participating in environmental 


ib adi ac 
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cision-making With emphasis on the perspective of the social sciences. The 
Program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Sx ience is designed for the stu- 
dent with well-developed interests in science who seeks professional identifi- 
Cation as а field or laboratory worker in the environmental sciences. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in environmental studies (departmental) —The 


ollowing Tequirements must be fulfilled: | : eom 
1. The Seneral requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts anc 
Sciences, 


qualified students may substitute advanced courses 
ission, in order to include more elective courses in 


8— Stat 91. 
Natural Sciences—six to eight semester hours selected from BiSc 3-4, 

11-12; Chem 11 12; Geol 1-2; or Phys 1, 2, 5, 6. Courses designated for non- 
science majors must be passed with a grade of A or B to be accepted toward 
fulfilling the introductory natural science requirement. This includes BiSc 3-4 
and Geo] 1-2, - 

(c) Social Sciences— 
1-2; Geog 1, 2, 3; PSc 1, 2; Psyc 1, 5-6; or Soc 1, 2. 

Required Courses in the major (51 semester hours): 

(a) BiSc 140; Econ 136; Geog 132. 

(b) Eight Semester hours selected from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 105, 106, 107, 108, 
109, 110, 111, 120, 123, 124. 125 12” 143, 144, 145, 149, 150, 
161, 167, 168. 185 $9 d an 52, 153-54; Geol 5, 105, 


Econ 1-2, plus 6 semester hours selected from Anth 


courses selected from two departments in the 
31, 152, 171, 186, 187, 188, 263, 267; Econ 101, 102, 157, 158, 
; Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127, 134, 13 136, 137, 140, 142, 143, 145, 


' 111, 112, 117, 118, 129, 122, 187; Psyc 104, 144, 151, 156; Soc 126, 
» 152, 181 


T 151-52, 157. 


Bachelor of Science w 


^ following Tequirements must be fulfilled: 
* “Пе genera] require 


ith a major in environmental studies (departmental)— 


Sci ments stated under Columbian College of Arts and 
9Clences, 

2. Prerequisite Courses (qualified students may substitute advanced courses 
With depa 3 


Ttmenta] permission, 


i include more elective courses in their 
Program): n order to i 


(a) Statistics. Stat 91. 


Natura Sciences—12 to 16 semester hours selected from BiSc 11-12; 
712; Geol 1-2; Phys 1, 2, 5, 6. Either BiSc 11-12 or Chem 11-12 must be 


Ў; ) Social Sciences- 
T-6; eog 1, 2, 3; PSc 1, 2 
3, Required co 

(a) BiSc 149 


Оп 1-2, plus 6 semester hours selected from Anth 
+ Psyc 1, 5-6; Soc 1, 2. 
urses for the 


ed from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 105, 106, 107, 108, 
7, 128, 135, 141, 142, 143, 144, 5, 149, 150, 161, 
22, 50, 122, 151-52, 153-54; Geol 5, 105, 125, 
-28. 
th 151, 152, 171, 186, 187, 188, 263, 
7 Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127 134, 135, 
3, 145, 222; PSc 104, 111, 112, 117, 118, 120, 122, 187; Psyc 


; Soc 126, 127, 128, 151, 152, 181. 
nvr 151-52, 157, 


e courses listed under 3(b) anc ) above mi 
partments. Not more than six hours 
service-learning courses may count toward fulfilling requirements of the mêj 
In choosing elective courses for both the Bai helor of Arts and Bachelof 
1 1 ire reminded that permission of the Dê 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Committee on Envifé 
mental Stuc 18 necessary to take courses not offered by Columbian Collé 
sciences, and that a maximum of 12 semester hours of such coum 
may be taken. The following тау be of in it to the environmental studi 

| major: BAd 101, 171, 201, 203; *CE 194, 197; HKLS 152 U&RP 153, 201, 
The permission of the instructor, the department chairman, and the Dean! 


the School of Gover 


science degree programs, students are 


Business Administration is nex essary to f 


graduate courses (numbered 201 and above) in that School 


151-52 Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3-3) std 
Limited to majors in environmental studies. Directed reading ё 
discussion of contemporary environmental problems, 

157 Introduction to Environmental Law (3) " 
An introduction to selected pieces of major environmental legi 
tion. The role of the courts and bureaucracy in implementing f 
interpreting legislation. Impact on decision-making. Designed 
students with no training in law. 

158 Special Topics in Environmental Law (3) ^ 
Analysis of environmental laws which focus on a particular envit 
mental issue. Topics will vary. Prerequisite: Envr 157 or permis? 
of instructor. 


159-60 Field Experience (3—3) gi 
Open to juniors and seniors majoring in environmental studies: 3 
у 


dents will spend at least eight hours per week in a political, Ё 
nical, legal, or special interest organization working on environ 
questions. 


| FORENSIC SCIENCES—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Professors T.P. Perros, J.E. Starrs, T.F. Courtless, Jr., C. O'Rear (Chaim 

Adjunct Professor C.G. McWright ( 

Professorial Lecturers B.J. White, C.B. Cunningham, L.R. Goldbaum: Е 
Howe, С.Е. Bohn 

Associate Professors N.T. Lappas, W.F. Rowe | 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.T. Smith, J.L. Melnick, K.E. Melsom E 
Dixon, J.P. Hume, B.W. Given, J.D. Spencer, W.A. Bayse, M.M. Le" 

| M.S. Clark, A.R. Josselson | 


, . O 
| issistant Professorial Lecturers M. Stajic, J. Blumenfeld, J. Harris; К : 
Bruce, К.Е. Easton, Т.М. Fortuin, J.T. Kotelly, J.L. Mudd, H.J. Volzeh ; 
Lorigo а 


| 

| | i 

| Master of Forensic Sciences Prerequisite: a bachelor's or a graduate д, 
from an accredited institution of higher learning and academic or profess I 

| ё 1 I dic 
experience in the behavioral, biological, or physical sciences, or law, mê 

| or law enforcement. T. d 

| Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School 9 f 

H 

| 

i 

! 


and Sciences. For students not electing a thesis, 38 semester hours of % An 
work are required; for students electing a thesis, 30 semester hours of © с 


* See the School of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin for civil engineering courses 


Wi 
221 


is 
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ork Ў . É ` ч z 
' Plus a the 18 (equivalent to six semester hours), are required. ForS 220, 


‚ 224, and 225 are required of all students. ForS 224 may be waived for 
having an LL.B. or J.D. degree from an ac edited law school. The 
"е “nat also required: (1) nine hours selected trom ForS 201, 202, 203, 
7:5 (2) nine hours selected from ForS 214, 260, 261, 265, and 269; (3) 
nester hours must be selected in consultation with the advisor 
al sciences, law, management science, or forensic sciences, 
recommended that. students participate in the forensic Sciences 
ll candidates are required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive 

з no tool requirement. 


ој Science in the field of chemical toxic ology—Prerequisite: com- 
t the first three ts of the combined B.S./M.S. program in chemical 
О8у (see C is artment) or its equivalent. Courses may be re- 
> defi | 

ral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts 
8. The followi 5 courses are required: Bio ›1— Phyl 191; Phar 
, 4^ 245, and 242 or J; two courses selected from ForS 246, 248, 249, 
299-309 or Chem 299-300. Chem 134, 141-42, and Stat 127 will be re- 
ndidates "i dents who have not had these courses or their equivalent. АП 
no too] э е required to pass a Master's Comprehensive amination. There 

‘quirement, 


rensic Science—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s or graduate 
the biological or physical sciences from an accredited college or 


the Seneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts 

The Program of study consists of 30 semester hours of course 

lesis X semester hours). Individualized programs 

neet the career objectives of each student. Stu- 

snsic chemistry, toxicology, or serology. Each such 

St include ForS 224 and 25. All candidates must also par- 

departn ental seminar each seme: T. e remaining semester 

> Selected from approved courses in the forensic sciences, biologi- 

ical sciences, management science, law, or ba: medical sciences. 

A] I Ommended that students participate in the forensic Sciences 
ination | Candidates are required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive 
ino "andidates must also fulfill the tool requirement by passing a 
edge е; amination in French, German, or Russian, or by 

ting the tool requirement in either statistics or com- 


the field of criminal justice Prerequisite: a bachelor’s or 

àn accredited college or universit 
= ral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts 
The program of stu nsists of 36 semester hours of approved 
awing from the torensic sciences, law criminology, management 
and psychology. ForS 214, 21, 224, 225, 228, 265, 266. 
1 Master"; 2 are rec ommended. All candidates are required to pass 
; 1 mprehensive Examination. There is no tool requirement. 
Técommended that students participate in the forensic sciences 


? field of crime in commerce—Prerequisite: a bachelor's 
gree from an ; credited college or university, 
ral requirements stated und r the Graduate School of Arts 
e Program of study consists of 36 semester hours of approved 
Wing upon the forensic Sciences, law, accounting, computer 
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science, investigative techniques, and management. ForS 203, 224, 225, 2 


32, 233, 234, 235, 251, 267, 274, and Stat 197 are recommended. All candidal 
are required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive Examination. There 


no tool requirement. It is strongly recommended that students participate 
the forensic sciences practicum 

The interdisciplinary programs leading to the degrees of Master of Af 
Master of Forensic Sciences, and Master of Science in Forensic Scie 


x - à P” 
may include course work from the School of Government and Busim 


Law Center, from the School of Medi 


Administration, from the 
course work in the behavioral, biologi@ 


ind Health & T ind 
and physical science departments of the University. Students work clos 


advisors in setting up a program that meets their interests, ne& 


kground knowledge. The Department of Forensic Sciences is affilial 
with the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology and with the Council of High 
Education, Commonwealth of Virginia, in programs of mutual exchange? 
students, courses, and facilities. For further information, contact the Dep” 


ment of Forensic Science 


A research field in forensic chemistry is available in the Ph.D. program 
the ( Һе ноу Department. 


201 Forensic Serology I (3) Lappas, MW 
Principles of the forensic analysis of blood and other biological ® 
terials. Specific procedures and techniques ied in forensic ‘serolof 


202 Instrumental Analysis (3) Perros, Ror 


Principles and application of various instrumental methods t0 
examination of criminal evidence, including chromatogr aphic $ # 
spectrophometric techniques and mass spectrometry. I Laboratory? 


Laboratory exercises 


ercises. 
203 Examination of — priora. (3) py 
Theory and prin f handwr and handprinting, duplicat 
ıd fiber analysis; studies of рё 
stioned documents. Laboratory 


processes, papel cture 

Ed eto of 

rcises. 

204 Firearms and Tool-mark Identification (3) Cunningham, Ro! 
Methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, tool marks ' 
marks, and footprints. Laboratory exercises. - 

205 Personal Identification (3) Gi" 
Methods of personal identification based on sketches, йпдегр 
voiceprints, odontology, and study of skeletal remains. 

214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) Howe, Saiger, Smith Ма? 
Introd T» : th ynstructs f dvnami psy м psychlil 

ntal disorders. Considers 
and сгоѕѕ-ехатіпай 


examining que 


and the n« 
of expert testimony 


hospitalization and criminal cases 
220 Physical Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) O'Rear, Ro 
Survey of foren phy al sciences; fingerprints, firearm and 
mark є iations, document € and ex mination 
trace ev uch soi ind fibers; crime 8 


investigations; qualifi ( and preparé of expert witne® 
operation and functioning of the forensic science hora 

221 Biological Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) Lappas, 
Principles of forensic pathology, serology, and toxicol ogy. The^ 
of the forensic laboratory in the identification of human remains 
termination of the time, cause, and manner of death; partia 


234 C 


235 


248 C] 
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vidualization of biological materials; and the detection of drugs in 
biological materials. 
Criminal Law I (3) Hume, Melnick, Melson 
Principles of criminal law and procedure, preparation and presenta- 
tion of evidence, examination of witnesses, and methods of legal 
research. н : 
Criminal Law II: Evidence (3) Melson, Melnick, Volzer 
Procedural rules affecting the collection and use of physical evi- 
ence. Emphasis on court opinions defining the rules of search and 
Seizure and admissibility of evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224. : 
Criminal Law III: Procedure (3) Starrs, Volzer 
Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hear- 
ing, right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, 
POSst-conviction procedures. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 
Administration of Criminal Justice (3) Blumenfeld, Starrs 
Consideration and analysis of selected advanced problems in the 
administration of criminal justice. Emphasis on the role and profes- 
sional responsibilities of prosecutor and defense counsel and on de- 
velopmenta] trends in the law. Prerequisite: ForS 224. ; 
Criminal Law IV: Contracts (3) Easton, Harris 
Concepts and principles of law encountered in commercial activities: 
contracts, sales, negotiable instruments, and bankruptcy. Emphasis 
on recognition of deceptive contracting practices. Statutes and gov- 
ernment regulation governing contrac : 
Crime in Commerce I: Accounting (3) Levy, Lorigo 
Principles of accounting; abuse and misuse of accounting pro- 
cedures; use of account in the investigation of commercial cr me. 
Crime in Commerce II: Procurement and Supply (3) Levy, Lorigo 
JOvernmenta] and private sector procurement procedures; techniques 
of inventor management; abuse of procurement procedures and 
illicit diversion of supplies. 
rime in Commerce III: Information Systems (3) Bayse 
Tinciples of management information systems; security of informa- 
tion System and facilities; compromising of information systems. 
Crime in Commerce IV: Conspiracy (3) Fortuin, Kotelly 
egal definition of conspiracy; quantum of proof; use of investigative 
techniques to establish the existence of criminal conspiracies. 
Principles of Toxicology (4) Lappas 
"Oncepts of toxicology including its historical development and 
Modern applications, drug disposition, mechanisms of toxicity; fac- 
tors which influence tox sity and toxicity evaluation. ; 
Chemistry of Organic Medicinal Agents (3) _O’Rear 
^* Correlated study of the compostion, cons itution, physical and 


Chemica] properties and pharmaceutical uses of organic medicinal 


agents, Included are discussions of the heterocyclic chemistry of these 


icology (4) Lappas 
Of qualitative and quantitative principles and procedures 
the detection, identification, isolation, purification and potency 

4 ation of drugs. Laboratory. 
ante ology (3) г Lappas 
Study of the chemical substances to which humans are unintention- 
' exposed. Emphasis will be placed on pesticides, food additives 

. Аг pollutants, 

nical Toxicology (3) ка 
А Study of the adverse effects caused by or related to the use of 


=e 
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drugs. The signs and symptoms, diagnoses and treatments will Ё 
emphasized. Р 
249 Industrial Toxicology (3) Ste 
A study of the potential hazards encountered by workers as а гез? 
of their exposure to raw materials, intermediates and finished рї® 
ucts. The types of exposure and methods of predicting and prevent? 
toxic exposure will be emphasized. 

250 Interdisciplinary Aspects of Forensic 

Science (3) 

Scientific and leg 
as an expert witness, 
jury, admissibility of evidence, class evidence v 
dence, and search and seizure. Prerequisite: ForS 224. F 

251 Moot Court (3) Blumenfeld, ROM 
Students will prepare and present direct testimony and be GM 
examined by an experienced trial attorney in simulated courtrot 
setting. Class discussions of problems, techniques. Lectures on & 
covery, admissibility of scientific evidence, chain of custody, use! 
notes, etc. Prerequisite: ForS 224. f 

254 Selected Topics in the Forensic Sciences (3) si 
Current issues in research, investigation, and law. ‘ 

260 Principles of Forensic Medicine (3) Jossel* 
Anatomy and physiology of the human body with emphasis on Ш y 
standing the processes underlying traumatic and unexpecte f 
encountered in forensic pathology. Bone growth and repair as 
relates to child abuse, structure and functions of the heart rel we 
to sudden death, and anatomic area of the brain prone to ent 
rhagic lesions following trauma. A 

261 Principles of Forensic Pathology (3) Lord, Spe 
Terminology and scientific techniques used in medico-legal investi 
tions, sudden or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accid® 
deaths, and trauma. 

265 Drugs of Abuse (3) 
Chemical, pharmacological, toxicological, and pathological сһага 
istics of commonly abused drugs, including ethanol, barbiturates% 
cotics, stimulants, and hallucinogens. Primarily for M.A. de 
candidates; open to others with permission of instructor. Р 

266 Seminar: Modern Trends in Criminal Justice (3) O'Rear, Court 
Recent advances in criminal justice. Discussions incorporate 8° ў 
disciplines including science, law, management, social sciences: 
psychology. 

267 Seminar: Crime in Commerce (3) 
Interdisciplinary course in current pro 
prosecution of commercial offenses. d 

268 Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3) Spe, 
Basic use of forensic photography, including selection and us? 
equipment, photographs as evidence, close-up work, and cO 
misconceptions. Laboratory fee, $35. 

269 Forensic Toxicology I (3) 

Relevant underlying biological, chemical, and pharmacologic& 
ciples of forensic toxicology. ipo 

270 Medicinal Chemistry (3) OF 
Theory and principles of classification, synthesis, and str gl 
activity relationships of drugs. Discussion of the complex ch 4! 

events that take place between administration of a drug 
action on the user, with emphasis on drugs of abuse. 


Starrs, Voll! 


al aspects of current concepts. Includes qualificati" 
chain of custody, impact of testimony ОП * 
s. individualized & 


Lappas, OR 


Levy; Lori 
blems in the investigation 


j 
Lappas; si 
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271 Forensic Serology II (3) Lappas, Mudd 
Methods in forensic serology. Laboratory examinations and classi- 
fications of dried blood and other biolc gical materials. Independent 
laboratory projects. Laboratory fee, $35. Prerequisite: ForS 201 or 
permission of instructor. 1 

272 Forensic Toxicology II (3) Lappas, Stajic 
Lectures, student seminars, laboratory exercises, and projects dealing 
with topics of current interest in forensic toxicology. Prerequisite: 
ForS 269 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $35. 

273 Forensic Chemistry I (3) Rowe 

Examination of glass, soils, hairs, and fibers. Laboratory exercises 

include refractive index measurements using immersion methods; 

Polarized light observations of minerals, hairs, and fibers; elemental 

sis of glass and soil by spectroscopic methods; x-ray diffraction 
analysis of minerals; and classical chemical and physical methods of 
analysis, Prerequisite: ForS 202 or permiss of instructor. Labora- 
tory fee, $35. 

Management of Criminal Justice Organizations (3) O'Rear 

Theories of management with emphasis on leadership. Interaction of 

individuals, groups, managers, and the organization as a whole. Dis- 

Cussions centered on the criminal justice system. 

280 Forensic Chemistry II (3) Rowe 
Examination of arson accelerants, textile fibers, plastics, and paints. 
Laboratory exercises include infrared spectrophotometry and pyroly- 
Sis—gas-liquid chromatography of polymeric materials, as well as 
Classical chemical and physical methods of analysis. Prerequisite: 

290 ForS 273, Laboratory fee, $35. 

^90 Research in Criminal Justice (3) Courtless 
Ап examination of the role and process of research as it serves the 
Criminal justice systems. Presentations and discussions of the litera- 
ane with empha on the use of research and analysis in formulating 
and evaluating criminal justice policy. 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 

Open to qualified master's degree students. Research on problems 

approved by the department chairman or academic advisor, under 

the Supervision of an appropriate staff member. 

Forensic Sciences Practicum (1) . Staff 

~Pen to qualified Master's degree students. Internship experience in 

@ forensic science laboratory or criminal justice agency, under the 

Supervision of an appropriate staff member. Students must preregister 

for this course. Credit for the course cannot be used toward the 36 

299-300 кен hours required for the Master's degrees 

hesis Research (3-3) 
(Fàll and Spring) 


FRE 
NCH 


274 
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The follow: of Arts: General Curriculum in the Liberal’ Arts (departmental)— 


з ing Tequirements must be fulfilled: 
en general req 
s. 


ges and Literatures. 
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2. Humanities—39 semester hours: 

(a) 6 semester hours selected from Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12, 101. 

(b) 18 semester hours (of which 6 semester hours must be in a foreig? 
language) selected from Chin 163-64; Clas 71, 72, 108, 113; Engl 51-52, 61-95 
71—72, 127-28, 153—54, 155-56, 160 in combination with 161 or 162, 163-64, 105 
66, 167-68, 170, 191-92; Fren 51-52, 60 in combination with 51 or 52, 91-92; 
51—52, 103-4, 111-12, 126, 161-62; Slav 91-92; Span 51-52, 91-92. 

(c) 6 semester hours selected from Phil 111, 112, 113. 

(d) 3 semester hours selected from Rel 9, 10, 21, 59, 60, 103, 104, 105, 10% 
111, 113, 114, 115, 116, 126, 137, 143, 144, 145. 

72, 101, 102, 103, 4 


(e) 6 semester hours selected from Art 1, 31-32, 71-72, 
118, 119, 120, 121, ® 


% 
1 


105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 
140, 145, 147, 148, 149, 150, 155, 156, 161, 162, 165, 167, 169-70; Mus 3, 4, 7, 101 
103—4, 109, 110, 121, 125 Cm'Tr 45, 49, 126, 143, 144, 165 66. 
3. Social Sciences—18 semester hours: 
(a) 6 semester hours selected from Hist 108, 109, 110, 111-12, 121, 124 
123-24, 171-72, 175-76, 179- 80, 183. 
lected from courses in economics; or 6 semest@ 


(b) 6 semester hours se 
hours selected from courses in political science. 
(c) 6 semester hours selected from courses 
and regional science, psychology, or soc iology. 
18-22 semester hours: 
es selected {гой 


5 


87 


in American civilization, 


thropology, geography 
4. Natural and Mathematical Sciences 
(a) 6-8 semester hours in each of two laboratory scienc 

2; Phys 1, 2, 5, 6; 9-10; or 21, 

in mathematics (exclu 


ith W 


BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11—12; Geol 1 
(b) 6 semester hours selected from courses 


Math 3 and 6). 


5. Electives—41 semester hours of courses selected in consultation w 


advisors. н 

A major is optional. If a student chooses a major, elective courses may 
used to fulfill the requirements for it. 

The requirement of 6 semester hours of literature in 
be fulfilled by selection from any of the first- or secon 
courses in literature. The requirement presupposes foreign-language 
which a student may achieve, if necessary, through elective courses 

A student must pass a minimum of 36 semester hours of second-group course) 
By passing an examination administered or authorized by the appropriate i 
partment, a student may waive introductory courses that are prerequisi 


more advanced courses. 


i 
a foreign language m 
d-group foreign-langU 
competenti 


GENETICS—GRADUATE PROGRAMS _ pie здела С 


Committee on Genetics | 
S.O. Schiff (Chairman), W.F. Anderson, A.M. Attalah, К.М. Brown, z 
a 


Brusick, R.F. De Giovanni-Donnelly, W. Drohan, E.M. Earley, R.C. 
C.T. Garrett, D. Goldman, G. Hager, C.B. Jacobson, D.E. Johnson, 80 
Kind, K. Krell, A. Kumar, J.W. Larsen, W.M. Leach, R. Mage, C.R. Mer 
W.G. Nash, P. Noguchi, S. O'Brien, J.C. Petricciani, K.N. Rosenbéa 
B. Safer, M. Schanfield, J. Schlom, J. Schulman 

рї 


hool of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental 


gram leading to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of PhilosoP 
cted by a committee whose тё aay 


the field of genetics. This program is dire 
are drawn from the Departments of Anatomy, Biochemistry, Biological 9 
ences, Microbiology, Obstetrics and Gynecology; and from government 


cies and private industry. 


The Graduate Sc 
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A bachelor's degree and acceptable Graduate Record pem — 
m? required for admission to the degree program. The undergraduate poen : 

USt have included the following: eight semester hours each c ie ais 
Organic chemistry and organic chemistry; six semester hours in phy анч от "xe 
Semester hours in English composition and literature. While not requi 


Tesi ў ч ics are strongl 
admission. courses in embryology, genetics, and mathematics are strongly 
recommended. 


Master of Science in the field of genetics—Required: the general کو‎ 
ments stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. in S00 A 
Ours required in this program must include Gnet 201 and Gnet "s "m a 
Temaining 22 semester Em of course work are to be selected, with : E 
Proval of the Committee on Genetics, from the departmental js n "uy 

elow, The tool requirement may be met by satisfactorily completing doi P 
Proved course in biostatistics or computer science or by passing a foreign 
language reading examination. 

Doctor of 


Philosophy in the field of genetics—Required: the general require- 
ments state 


d under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The eges 
0 Study must include Gnet 301, eight to 10 semester hours of biochemistry, < 
to eight semester hours of cell biology, 10 to 12 semester hours of re ya 
Tee Semester hours of statis s. These courses may be selected т-а 
the departmental listings below. e tool requirement may be met M bi » 
Satisfactory completion of Jew of the following: an approved course in bio- 
Statistics. àn approved course in computer science; passing a foreign language 
Teading examination, preferably in French or German. 


GENETICS 
Third Group 


i taff 
201 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) 2 а. 
€ctures on selected topics by members of the iy ган 
Genetics, Required of all master's degree candidates in the Gen 
Graduate program. (Fall) 
295 Research (arr.) af 
Pen to qualified master's degree students. Research on pr 


approved by the Committee on Genetics. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) = 
(Academic year) 


Fourth Group 


: taff 
301 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) - itt : on 
Lectures On selected topics by members of the Commi Lae 
Genetics. Required of all Ph.D. candidates in the Genetics Gradu 
Program. (Fall) 
398 Advanced Readi soe 
eading and Research (arr.) : 
Limited to жай preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
= examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Issertation Research (arr. 
Limited to Doctor of we candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


ANATOMY 


203 Human Developmental Anatomy (1) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 


221-22 General Biochemistry (4—4) 
229 Biochemistry of Enzymes (2) 

232 Protein Chemistry (2) 

250 Cell and Molecular Biology (3) 

252 Biochemical and Molecular Aspects of Selected Diseases (2) 

256 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1 or 4 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Biology 
111 Introductory Microbiology (4) 
122 Cell Biology (3) 
123 Gell Biochemistry (3) 
124 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (2) 
127 Genetics (3) 
128 Genetics Laboratory (1) 
138 Advanced Genetics (3) 
167 Radiation Biology (3) 
206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) 
220 Seminar: Cell or Plant Biochemistry (3) 
227 Seminar: Genetics (3) 
228 Population Genetics (3) 
229 Cytogenetics (3) 
230 Human Genetics (3) 
248 Analysis of Development (3) 
249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) 
272 Electron Microscopy (3) 
273 DNA Replication (3) 


274 Gene Regulation and Genetic Engineering (3) 


Zoology 
145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) 
146 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) 
212 Seminar in Comparative Reproductive Biology (3) 


MICROBIOLOGY 
211 Microbiology (3) 
214 Tissue Cell Culture (3) 
219 Scientific Writing (1) 
229 Immunology. (3) 
230 Immunology Laboratory (2) 
231 Immunobiology (1) 
233 Virology (3) 
234 Virology Laboratory (2) 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) 
260 Cellular Immunology (1) 


PHARMACOLOGY 
203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (3) 
222 Genetic Toxicology (2) 


258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


STATISTICS 


91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) 
129 Introduction to Computing (3) 


G 3^ 4 SS 
SEOBIOLOGY —GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


M.A. Buzas, R.E. Knowlton, D.L. Lipscomb, H. 


з (Chairman), 
Merchant, A. Viterito 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an M As m rate ت‎ A 
gram leading to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in 
the field of geobiology. The program is directed by a committee a: кутт 

ers аге drawn from the Departments of Biological Scien Sed z hi 
Regional Science, and Geology. It is enhanced by cooperative relationships 
with the Smithsonian Institution and U. S. Geological Survey. : 
А bachelor's degree in biology, botany, geology, or zoology pend 

niversity, or an equivalent degree from another accredited institution of hig =з 
earning, is required for admission to the program. Prerequisite University 
Courses (or equivalent courses elsewhere) include the following: BiSc 101 or 
104, 108, 127, 140; Geol 2, 151 or 154, 166; Stat 91. 


Master Of Science in the field of geobiology—Required: the genie c 
quirements Stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The 
Program includes 30 semester hours of course work, plus a thesis ерун 
2 “x Semester hours), Required courses include BiSc 107, 208, 209; = es 
=s and 255. Electiy are selected from the following (to total, with t e 
,4Quired courses, 30 semester hours): BiSc 102, 103, 105, 106, 110, 138, 141, 
143, 144, 162, 168, ; 211, 228, 229 Geog 104, 106, 108, 219, 

LOU M iM зва 154 168 103. 28 GE са. 258, 263, 266. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology—Required: the general 


requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences., The 
prem includes 48 semester hours of course work, plus a m Án е os 
Geol 1 24 Semester hours). Required courses include: BiSc 107 : а-о: 
Courses liep g 2 255, 263. Electives are to be selected am ES courses, 
нен master's degree (to total, with the requ 
° ster hours) 
Resear; h fields: 
Phology, hydrology 
Seology, strati rar] 


io onetics e r- 
botany, climatology, ecology, evolution, gene pera uma 
} g) : a | 
» micropaleontologv, paleoecology, paleontology, sedimentary 
Igraphy, zoology 


See Geography and Regi 


SEOGRAPHY А 


ND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


Professors M. Gord 


J.C. Lowe (Chairman) 
Э S E. Marasciulo, J. Pickard, R.F. Kott 
2550г Е.О. Pederson 


Professorial Lecturers J.A. Zinn, J. Banister, D.C. Dahmann, 
: Mastran 
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Assistant Professor A. Viterito 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer D.S. Kamerling 
Lecturer D.D. Selden 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in geography (departmental)—The follow’ 
requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts Ё 
Sciences. 
2. Required courses in the major—Geog 1 or 2 and 3; 30 semester hours: 
second-group geography and regional science courses, including Geog 105.' 
be chosen in consultation with the undergraduate advisor 


Minor in geography -Required: one course from each of the following grou? 
Group A: Geog 127, 145, 146; Group B: Geog 2, 125, 126, 141; Group C: 
134, 135, 136; Group E: Geog 140, 141, Їй 


108, 110, 137; Group D: Geog 132, 
Master of Arts in the field of geography—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of А 
degree with a major іп geography from this University, or an equivalent dê 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of 7 
and Sciences. The minimum requirement consists of 30 semester hours 0 ү 
proved course work including а thesis; with the approval of the depart 
a student may elect a program of study without a thesis, but must 
complete 36 hours of approved course work. A Master's Comprehensive EX 
nation is required. Candidates must fulfill the tool requirement in one of t 
in an approved {0 


ways: (1) passing a reading knowledge examination " 
:s select 


language; (2) satisfactorily completing three semester hours in statistic 
from Stat 105, 118, 119, 155, 159, 187, 188, 193; or (3) satisfactorily comple 


one of the following courses: Stat 129, 130, 131. 
Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology 
Geobiology. Е 
Associate in Science in Cartographic Science—The following require 
must be fulfilled: à 
1. The general requirement in English stated under the Division of Conti 
ing Education and Summer Sessions. 
2. Prerequisite: Cart 1 and 2. Й 
3. Required courses in related areas: Math 31, 32; Geod 12, 17, 106; at Ie 
two courses in geology or oceanography. Т, 
4. Required courses in the major: Сагі 102, 104, 111, 115, 116, апа 125 or й 
To remain іп good standing and to qualify for graduation, a student s 
maintain an average grade of B in required courses in the major. 
5. Electives selected in consultation with the advisor. 
Associate in Science in Geodesy—The following requirements must be 
filled: iif 
1. The general requirement in English stated under the Division of Contin? 
Education and Summer Sessions. 

2. Prerequisite: Geod 17. 

3. Required courses in related areas: Math 31, 32, 33, 124; Phys 1 or 3i 
107. 


4. Required courses in the major: Geod 106, 110, 150, 160; at least one con 
selected from Geod 117, 151, 156, 161, 165-66. To remain in good sta? Р 
and to qualify for graduation, a student must maintain an average 
of B in required courses in the major. 

5. Electives selected in consultation with the advisor. 1 


Bachelor of Science in Cartographic Science—The following requirem 
must be fulfilled: 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


ep ^ontinuing Educa- 
The general requirements stated under the Division of Continuing 
tion and Summer Sessions. 
Prerequisite: Cart 1 and 2 Geod 12, 13, 17, 18, 
a K 1 e, v, 
Required courses in related areas: Math 11-2 ati Ocea 103-4. 
106,110. At-east four courses selected from: Geol 1-2 or 2 r н; er 120 
"9 5, ; 1290, 
Required courses in the major: Cart 102, 104, 10 ака y qualify for 
5 or 126, and 131. To n in good standing and to que ired 
г 126, an 1 үл > i requirec 
graduation, a student must maintain an average grade of B in req 
Courses in the major. 


Electives selected in consultation with the advisor. 


- жы be fulfilled: 
Bachelor of Science in Geodesy—The following requirements -— ing Educa- 
l. The genera] requirements stated under the Division of Continuing 
tion and Summer Ses ; 
Prerequisite: 5: Math 31, 32, 33, 124; 
i : Math 31, 32 , 
Required Courses in related areas: Phys 1 or 3, 15; Mat ; 
Cart 107; Geol 1 or 3, 21; Ocea 103-4, 105. = 30, 161; at least 
= “ + € - 
Requ courses in the major: Geod 106, 110, 150, 151, 16 , 1 stehding 
four Courses from Geod 117, 156, 158, 165-66. To EE sec me grade 
and to qualify for graduation, a student must maintain an average g 
of B in required courses in the major. : 
Electives selected in consultation with the advisor. е 
} 1 vi aching field 
, Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development Me 3 на г 
m Seography— Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the graph; 


E ion and 
option and the professional courses stated under the School of Educ 
Human De elopment. 


GEOGRAPHY AND RE 
First Group 


1 Introduction to Geography (3) i T Staff 
‘à Systematic survey of human geography, stressing the отдан 
of Space and the role of the environment. (Fall and spring) к 

? Introduction to Economic Geography (3) i Sta { 
Examination of the basic principles which determine the location o 
economic activities. (Spring) Viterito 

cal Environment (3) = shy) 
Introduction to Physica ;eography 1 
the sss ala |] envir = 6 s и арзу 
é physical processes. Laboratory fee, $25. Bis arn 
"91 East Asia. разі sud Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
An interdisciplina course, introducing the student to a compre- 


: : » civilizati resent 
hensive and understanding of the civilization and p 
problem: 


S of East Asia. 
Second Group 


GIONAL SCIENCE 


104 Maps ang Mapmaking (3) ca 
(Formerly Special Techniques in Cartography) ; 
Descriptive and statistical techniques for thematic mapping; com- 
puter Cartogray 

105 Technique 

(Formerly 
Nature 
raphy, 


enor 


ћу. Laboratory fee, $25. (Spring) - 

ғ. : „т^ н literito 
ѕ of Spatial Analysis (3) Viter 
Scope and Methods of Ge ography) 

of geographical inqui approaches to the study of geog- 
empirical research methods. (Fall) 

An Interdepartmenta] 


4 j G Г ional Science, East Asian 
"anguages and L Course offered by the Geography and Region i 


iteratures, Economics, History, Political Science, and Religion Departments. 


ume AR mr wae 


— 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


106 Remote Sensing of the Environment (3) Vite 
Examination of the principles and applications of remote sell 
techniques using color infra-red, microwave and satellite imag 
Laboratory fee, $25 (Spring) 

107 Air Photo Interpretation (3) Vitel 


7 
ind use, urban analy 
archaeology, and environmental monitoring. Laboratory fee, 


Use of aerial photography for problems in 


(Fall) 

108 Weather and Climate (3) Vite! 
An examination of atmospheric processes and climatic regi? 
Laboratory fee, $25. (Spring) 

110 Climate and Human Ecology (3) Vite? 
(Formerly Geography of Desertificaticn 
Effects of climate on human activities. Examination of human-indlE 
climate change (Spring) 

115 Field Program in Mesoamerican Humphrey, Мей 


Archaeology and History (6) 
Same as AmCv/Anth 115. 


124 Urban Transportation (3) Lor 
The relationship between freight and passenger transportation 9 
tems and urban land use patterns and structure (Fall) 4 

125 Transportation and Communication (3) Lov 


(Formerly Transportation Geography) ш 
The structure and evolution of transportation and communica” 
networks and their impact on regional development. (Spring) | 
126 Location in Manufacturing and Agriculture (3) Pedel® 
(Formerly Economic Geography) , 
Theories concerning the location of economic activities. Exercise? 


locational analysis (Spring) 

127 Population and Settlement (3) бой 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population P 
sures, growth, and migrations. (Fall) | 

132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) st 


Principles and practices in effective utilization of resources ш} 
United States and selected areas; public policies relating to cons j 
tion; environmental systems, perception, and impact studies. f 

133 People, Land, and Food (3) Gord 
(Formerly Geography of Hunger) T 
Spatial disparities in world food production, demand, and dist# 
tion; regional food-population balances; food supply problems 
prospects. (Spring) Т, 

134 Energy Resources (3) 
Analysis of regional patterns and trends in consumption and he 
duction of energy resources. Examination of international f 
linkages and energy policies of selected nations. f 


135 Resources and Environmental Quality (3) si 
Investigations into questions of resource use and environ 
quality. Emphasis on public policy and societal attitudes a$ 
influence man's use of resources. (Spring) E 

136 Water Resources (3) уйе, 
Analysis of the spatial patterns, development, and use of wate! 
sources. ЕГ 

137 Environmental Hazards (3) Vite y 


Examination of natural hazards in terms of their types, distributi 
and impacts on human activities. 
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140 Spatial Perspectives on the City (3) Pederson 
(Formerly Urban Geography) х a 
Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on ex- 
plaining patterns of location within the city. (Fall) 

141 Urban Settlement (3) : генер 
The location of cities, urbanization processes, theories and models 
of urban location and development. (Spring) 

143 Spatial Behavior (3) Lowe 
(Formerly Social Geography) 2 e 
Behavioral perspectives on human spatial activities in cities. т 

145 The Cultural Landscape (3) Sta 
(Formerly Cultural Geography) 5 Я 
Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment; em- 
phasis on spatial and ecological considerations. (Fall) 

146 Place, Space, and Politics (3) Pederson 
(Formerly Political Geography) : d 
Interrelationships among the human and physical environment an 
politica] Systems; the organization of political territories. (Fall) 

151 Man and Land in North America (3) Staff 
(Formerly Geography of U.S. and Canada) 4 
Ап examination of the sc ial, environmental, and economic factors 
Which have led to development of the several regions of the U.S. 
and Canada. k 

154 Man and Land in the Middle East (3) Gordon 

'eography 0f the Middle East) s Fall 
d physical regional patterns of the Middle East. (Fall) 
and in Latin America (3) Gordon 
(Formerly Geography of Latin America) 
Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phe- 
nomena in Middle and South America. (Fall) 


189-90 Read Staff 
(A ic yer 


198 Sp s (3) Staff 


ation of geographic aspects of topical and future problems 
{ of Society. May be repeated for credit provided that the orcs nel 
199 Internship (3) ors 
Field work, inte 
or Organization 


Third Group 


219 Seminar: Climatology (3) Viterito 
Atmospheric circulation ems, controls, and distribution. Elements 
220 s Synoptic ¢ limatology, incl ding climate modeling, А 
“ Seminar: Climatic Change (3) . .  Viterito 
papae history; examination of natural and induced climatic change. 
"a ) м 
222 Seminar; Resources and the Environment (3) Staff 


Analysis of the spatial variations and interrelationships of resources 
and the environment. 

Seminar: The Population-Food Balance (3) Gordon 
opatia] problems associated with the dynamics and interaction of 
Population srowth and agricultural output. (Spring) 

Seminar; Political Geography (3) Pederson 
f 


.xamination of the political factor in location theory and analysis of 
the nature of political territories. (Spring) 


ship or other controlled assignment with an agency 
engaged in work in applied geography. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
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225 Seminar: Transportation Geography (3) Lof 
Transportation and communication in the organization of sp? 
(Spring) 

230 Seminar: Spatial Implications of Resource and St 
Environmental Policy (3) ; 
A consideration of the differential regional implications of # 
responses to resource and environmental policy decisions owing 
regional differences in societal and physical parameters. 

243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) Lof 
Evolving morphology and internal spatial patterns of cities. 

244 Seminar: Urban Systems (3) Peders 
Central place theory and other theories of urban location and 
organization of systems of cities. 

250 Regional Development (3) Gord! 
Geographic perspectives on the policy, planning, and programm? 


aspects of regional development. y 

| 261 Seminar: Geography of Latin America (3) Магав@ 
Selected topics related to population, environment, and land us 

Latin America. (Fall) 1 

Катей 


265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) 
Survey of USSR regions and major topical themes of Soviet geo 
phy, including population, energy, agriculture, transportation) 
regional development (Spring) 

266 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on 
Contemporary China (3) r 
China's development prospects: environmental constraints, populat 
growth, and regional differences in context of Chinese cultura 

terns and political organization. (Fall) f 

| 287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) SI 

Same as Anth/Econ/Hist/Span 287 and PSc 285. Interdiscipllf^ 
seminar; each student writes a report on some aspect of a sel 

key theme. Мау be repeated for credit. Admission by регті810 4 

instructor. (Fall and spring) i 

290 Principles of Demography (3) Boul! 


Banis! 


Same as Econ 290. " 
291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Boul 
| Same as Econ 291. Т, 
| 295 Research (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) f 
| 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) e 
| (Fall and spring) 
| GARTOGRAPHY* 
| 1 Cartography I (3) Р 
| Introduction to the fundamental concepts and practical applicat 
of cartography. 
| 2 Cartography II (3) if 
Aerial photography, modern topographic and hydrographic тар}, 


and charting, thematic maps, map reliability, planning and desig! 
reproduction. 


102 Elements of Remote Sensing (3) И; 
Basic elements of remote sensing. Emphasis on the electromag 
spectrum, infrared photographic systems, thermal systems, and 


* Courses are offered off campus only. 
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; егу. General char- 
sis of multispectral photography and thermal imagery 
acteristics of satellite remote sensing. 

104 Photo-interpretation (3) ive, hydrologic, and man-made 
Interpretation of topographic, ا ا‎ Ei li ations to urban plan- 
features. Civil and military applications. x ‘satellite imagery and 

E — n * ^ Oi sate 
i c "industrial patterns. rater vile 
ning and urban-indu: r ч" erwater p 
чы, t re nsing data. Color aerial photographs and und F 
mote sensing data. C 
“ : 2 
tography. Prerequisite: Cart 102. 

107 Physiography (3) ic concepts; the earth's crust, weather- 
Development of physiographic Sear =. 2, wind, and ice processes; 
ing, climate and denudation; stream, shore, wind, 
glaciation; physiographic regions. 

d Climatology (3) th air mass movements, water mass 

auses for climate and wea er, t ak UTE subtropics, 
сн та ph ical features of boundaries. Tropics, P 
fements, ysicé é Б - 
{ t : ale є arctics. 
humid and dry continentals, subarctic 

111 Cartographic Techniques (3) ds, evaluation of source ma- 
Techniques and procedures, field metho (^ jl r separation, shaded 
terial, use of scribing and contact screens in co о) Prerequisite: Cart 
relief, and reproduction. Lectures and laboratory. 4 
2. Material fee, $21. 

113 Map Design (3) dnds of maps. Principles of 
"unctiona] requirements of various kinds Influence of reproduc- 
suman perception and visual co one ne ice lts within constraints 
tion Processes on map design. Optimizing p „ manpower, and 
of available sourc material, equipment, ب‎ i decia Influence of 
reproduction process. Changing tradition о хт Nc A ive Ante an 
experimenta] work and progress in the Fees: uation Prerequi- 

3 Role of map design in mapping organiz 


Cartometrics І (3) atic computing systems to 

Xamination of the application of — ing and time sharing 
and qaq: Course will cover batch s eet ek itizers, plotters, 
and dedicated minicomputer systems as well as 5 


+$ » ` Я 2. 
and graphic terminals. Prerequisite: Cart 1 or 2 


Cartometrics II (3 e ic data 
Nalysis of a mS computing programs еч Се ع‎ ЕОВ- 
‚ and automated mapping gerere: асса а, Ргерага- 
ramming methods as t ey a ' aaah. SER 
dint eae nae programs, map pero Be ч 
8 software. Prerequisite: Cart 115. Labora J 
Computer use. 

120 Computer Mapping I (3) ` mapping methods: tech- 
The analysi and application of computer mapping tion of com- 
niques for the automation of data bases and the Бс геад рго- 
puter generated map output. Students ۷ Il develop арр Laboratory 
Srams in laboratory sessions. Prerequisite: Cart 1 or 2. 
fee for Computer use, 

Computer Mapping II (3) > thods and applica- 
dvanced applications of computer mapping methods г rograms. 
tions that include 2- and 3-dimensional automated ime де lop an 
Course Will include laboratory sessions and students will Р 
advanced seminar project. Prerequisite: Cart 120. Laboratory fe 

12 Mı puter use. 

> Marine Carto raphy (3 i i 
Exploring багын 2 imaginative symbology required to depict 


* Courses are offered off campus only. 
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a visually opaque environment characterized by sparsity of data; the 

thematic aspects of oceanographic mapping. Prerequisite: Cart 2. 
126 Topographic Mapping (3) 

Application of control surveys and photogrammetry to topographit 

mapping. National Map Accuracy Standards. Systematic applicatio 
completion. Feature classification 4 


of geographic names. Field | 
arison ® 


symbolization. Map compilation and color separation. Comp 
American and foreign topographic maps and methodologies. Prereq™ 
site: Cart 107, 111; Geod 12, 13. 

128 Thematic Mapping (3) ; 
Analysis of the thematic map as a means of communicating qualité 
tive and quantitative data. The function and design of base maps 0 
thematic overprints. Source material research, analysis, and manip" 
lation. Map layout and symbol design. Experimental studies to сой 
pare the data the cartographer intends to communicate with the mop 
and that actually extracted by the reader. Prerequisite: Cart 1 or 4 

131 Techniques in Remote Sensing (3) " 
The application of remote sensing to earth resource studies wi! 
emphasis on the physical characteristics of electromagnetic radiatio® 
multispectral sensing, and photographic and digital image analys? 
Satellite systems and the cartographic treatment of remote sens? 
data. Prerequisite: Cart 102. 


GEODESY* 


12 Plane Surveying (3) 

Basic plane surveying for cartographers and surveyors. Field ехе 
cises as arranged. Prerequisite: Math 30. 

13 Higher Surveying (3) 4 
Elements of geodetic and hydrographic surveying for cartograph® 
and surveyors. Field exercises as arranged. Prerequisite: Geod 12 
Math 32. 

17 Elementary Photogrammetry (3) | 
Fundamentals of aerial photography, photogrammetric optics, 80 
photographic processes; mathematics of vertical and tilted pho! 
graphs; stereoscopy and parallax; planning and executing the pho” 
grammetric project; radial triangulation methods; photomaps; oblid? 
and terrestrial photography. 

18 Intermediate Photogrammetry (3) ; 
Basic theory and practices. Stereoscopic plotting instruments; отар, 
ical and computational methods for adjusting strips of аегоќгіап j 
tion. Method of least squares, statistics and transformations арр 
to photogrammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 17. 

106 Physical Science Data Analysis (3) M 
:lementary analysis of cartographic, geodetic, and oceanograf 
data. Basic concepts of probability, sample statistics, probability d 
tributions, confidence intervals, estimation, and tests of hypothese? f 


related to cartographic, geodetic, and oceanographic data. Prered | 
site: Math 31. | 
110 Map Projections (3) prt l 


Elementary theory of projections in cartography and geodesy: ©; 
jection of the sphere and ellipsoid on plane, conical, and cylind?! ] 
surfaces. Prerequisite: Cart 1. 
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117 Analytic Photogrammetry (3) stice: matrix algebra, method 
Analytic photogrammetry theory and prac ce:m : um tor analytio 
of least Squares, image coordinate refinement, formu lati چ‎ 
photogrammetry, intersection, linearization of per gas а re- 
tion two- and three-photo relative orientation, mene Ё 

, ^ ао > є 
view, block adjustment. Prerequisite: Math 32, Geoc 

150 Geometric Geodesy (3) ical and applied geodesy. 
Principles and formulas basic to theoretica M faite’ Math 33. 
Primary emphasis on geometric methods. Prerequisite: 

151 Physical Geodesy (3) vim ; г. Prerequi- 
Phy il and celestial те thods.and application of geodesy. q 
si eod 150. 

156 Geodetic Astronomy (3) : ime, azimuth, and latitude. 
ASlronomic determination of longitude, time, az - 

Prerequisite: Geod 150. : à 

8 Electroni Surveying and Navigation (3) ications of techniques. 
i ation of the principles and кррдсацовв tification and 
Topics include: EM wave propagation, iios sels iO осна 

: a hte aseline re : 
analysis, representative surveying systems, b ; niques. 
and long line calculations and transformation techniq 
requisite: Math 32; Cart 1. 

160 Adjustment Computations I (3) i :eod 106, 150; Math 32, 124. 
Basic adjustment theory. Prerequisite: Geod 106, : 

161 Adjustment Computations II (3) lications to geodesy and 
'opics in adv anced adjustment theory Applica > : 
Photogrammetry, Prerequisite: Geod 160. 

165-66 Space Techniques for Geodesy (3) t tous: end fila 
etermination of the gravitational field, station oe omputing tech- 
mental physical constants. Basic celestial mechanics ahi Prerequi- 
niques, and data analysis. Modern data acquisition sys ; 
Site: Math 33, 124; Geod 151. 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


11 Navigati : | igati 
à M ur 9 gation, charts, navigation aids, бең: сей, e 
shipboard instruments. Prerequisite: one course in ree 
and trigonometry; Engl 10. 
103-4 General Oceanography (3-3) : ides, and prop- 
Ocea 103: general circulation ое the utens Aeae аст and 
erties of ве; vater; history and methods. ў | і i 
sediments cf аните life in the sea; and t" 
of the marine sciences, Field trips as arranged. Each course — 
> = cen independently, 
ementa sics (3 
Gravity, ns a seismology in cartography, geodesy, and 
Oceanography. Prerequisite: Math 32: Phys 1 or 3. 


EOLOGy 


TOfessors F.R. Si 
Junct Profes 
TOfessoria] Le 


egel (Chairman), А.С. Coates, R.C. Lindholm, JF. Lewis 
Sors J.W. Pierce, Т.С. Sohn, M.A. Buzas, W. Back 
cturers N. Hotton, D. Appleman, C.B. Cecil 


Courses аге offered off campus only. 


RI 


RSES OI 


OI INST 


Associate Professor G.C. Stephens 

Associate — M Lecturers A. Geiger, M.D. Turner, ]. Mercer, TO 
Wright, J.C. Wynn, L.E. Johnson 

Assis tant Professo DIC l'ollo 

Assistant мечи” Lecturers 


Lecturer R.T. Rye 


* J. Collier, R.W. Stanton 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in geology (depart 
mental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: j 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts 4 
Sciences. 

2. Required introductory course—Geol 1 

3. Required courses in related areas—(a) Chem 11-12; (b) Math 30 (for thi 
degree of Bachelor of Arts) or Math 30 and 31 (for the degree of Bachelor? 
Science); (c) Stat 91; and (d) BiSc 11 or Phys 1 (for the Bachelor of А 
lor of Science) 

4. Required courses in the major—Geol 111, 112, 117, 118, 122, 151-52 f 
both the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science; Geol 128, 166, 1 

5 for the Bachelor of Science degree only. 


9 


JiSc 11 and Phys 1 (for the Bach 


Bachelor of Science with a major in geology—engineering option (engine? 
ing geology) (departmental)—An interdisciplinary curriculum offered by 
Geology Department and the Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Enginee Я 
Department іп the School of Engineering and Applied Science. (Students wil 
ing to work toward the degree of Bachelor of Science [Civil Engineering] wi 
a geology option [geotechnical engineering] should consult the School of Ёй 
in.) The following requirements must 


neering and Applied Science Bull 
fulfilled: й 
The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts ё 
Sciences. 4 
2. parre introductory courses—ApSc 57, 58; Chem 13; EE 51; Geol 22 
Math 31, 32 ; Phys 14, 15, 16; or equivalents 
3 aî: ourses in the major—CE 120, 140, 166, 167, 168, 182, 185; Ge 


128, 1% 


111-12, 117, 118, 122, 175, 189, 195, and one course chosen from Geol 
or 163 and Math 111, 112; ME 126, 131; Stat 91 or 102 or ApSc 115. 

pif 
i 


Minor in geology—18 semester hours selected with approval of the dé 
mental advisor to undergraduates, including 6 hours of introductory geol 
Geol 1-2; 5 and 105); two courses selected from Geol 111, 122, 151; ай 
two from Geol 125, 128, 154, or from requirements of the B.A. and B.S. e 
students with special interdisciplinary interests, substitutions can be arrang 

Master of Science in the field of geology—Prerequisite: the degree of Васе? 
of Arts ог Bachelor of Science with a major in geology from this Univer 
or an equivalent degree, and the Graduate Record Examination. d 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School 
Arts and Sciences. Master of Sciences degree candidates must include in f 
program of study Geol 141, 163, 205, and 272. Geol 299-300 Thesis Rese% 
is required. Candidates must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examind 
before submitting their uode work. A reading knowledge examination Їй i 
approved foreign language must be passed. With the permission of h 
department, candidates in the Master of Science program may substitute anoll 
approved tool subject in lieu of the foreign language re quirement. 

pr 


Master of Arts in the field of geology—a 33-hour non-thesis option. 8 
requisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts сё Bachelor of Science with а ma 


in geology from this University, or an equivalent degree 
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and аы the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts 
»<tences. Master of Arts degree candidates must take Geol 128, 141, 163, 
219, 266, 272, and 295; two electives must be taken from Geol 

} 243, апа 3 or 255. Candidates must pass a 

mprehensive Examir ›п. A reading knowledge examination in 
approved fore 'anguage must be passed. With permission of the depart- 


ment, с; i м А ч ; 
5 candidates ma ubstitute another approved tool subject in lieu of the 
eign language requirement. 

Maste Ge; ; 
offered £ of Science in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree 
or's d у the Departments of Geology and Chemistry)—Prerequisite: a Bache- 

З э ri d 1 x М ' z . è f 
an ®8ее with a major in geology or in chemistry from this University, or 
equivalent degree. 
equired: the oa Ў 2 ы 
and а d the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts 
ahd e: mnes, including Chem 111. 12; Geol 141, 241 or 243, 249; Chem 213; 
"eol 299: The M A ‘ 
before regi 49-300. The Master Comprehensive Examination must be taken 
examin Sistration for the se: ond half of the thesis work. A reading knowledge 


ation ir foreig 
Chaminatis 1 in a foreign language, approved by the Departments of Geology or 
“Mistry, must be Passed. 


Master | 
Of Science in tk 1 
псе те field o 
degree offered by the n 
Vironment i 
cience, 


f engineering geology—An interdisciplinary 
al Eno; ' Geology Department and the Civil, Mechanical, and En- 
~ gineering Department in the School of Engineering and Applied 


nce degree in geology or a Bachelor of Science 
from this University or an equivalent degree which 
ate requirement, a es or their equivalents as outlined for the undergradu- 
ing geology), With a д field of geology with the engineering option (engineer- 
Program of study ..e permission of the department, a student may elect a 
Without а Gisela. des за ай 36 semester hours of approved course work 
field of geotech: AS tudents wishing to work toward a Master of Science in the 
Engineering eran, and foundation engineering should consult the School of 
the Students’ neeg plied Science Bulletin.) Each program is arranged to fit 
may be chosen as th and interests. sither hydrogeology or engineering geology 
Required: (е) T 1e field of specialization. 

Arts ang Scie “ne general requirements stated under the Graduate School of 
141 444 Ces; (b) geology—at least 12 semester hours to include Geol 
, anc ; (с) engineering and physical science—at least 12 
, which may include up to 9 semester hours of approved under- 
engineering courses (12 for non-thesis candidates), the re- 
selec ApSc 211, 213; CE 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 
; » 271; ME 221, 31, 261, 262; EngS 212, 213, 
a 3, 236. The tool subject requirement is the same as 

»cience in the field of geology above. 
Master of Science 


Cobiology. and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology, see 


Doctor 

0 of Ph; 
ments st f Philoso 
ing 


ated hake n С. e field of geology—Required: the general require- 
а reading Mode $ »raduate School of Arts and Sciences, including pass- 
és Et „мд pose examination in an approved foreign language and 
Proved tool subject; and the satisfactory completion of the Gen- 


nation in three fj 1 ^ / 
: е fields, one іс st be etr r i 
tural geology of which must be in petrology, stratigraphy, 


esearch fields 
phy ology, sedime 
ics, ang hydrogeology. 


marine geology, mineralogy, paleontology, 
stratigraphy, structural geology, geochemistry, geo- 
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Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental dé 


gree offered by the Geology and Chemistry Departments)—Required: the gel 
eral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
nation in an approved ѓогеі 


Stat 117 and 118, or 91; and W 


1 


including pass a reading knowledge exar 


language plus the satisfact ry completion of 
satisfactory completion of the General Examination in four fields, includ 


geochemistry and chemistry 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Dev elopment with a teaching field 
in earth science—Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the eart 
science option and the professional courses stated under the School of Edu 


tion and Human Development 


First Group 
2 Introductory Physical Stephens, Coates, Toll 


and Historical Geology (3—3) Lindholm, Lew?) 
(Formerly Introductory Geok gy for Non-Science Majors) ' 
An introduction, for nonscience majors, to the principle features Ё 
the composition, structure, and history of the earth. Topics includ? 
nature of minerals and rocks, physical processes, energy resource 
plate tectonics, origin of life, and evolution. Lecture (2 hours 


laboratory (2 hours). Laboratory fee, $22 per semester. (Academ 
year) 
5 Environmental Geology (3) Siegel, Lindhol# 


The relation of people and society to natural environments: popu 
tion evolution, natural hazards, and mineral resources; econom 
legal, and political aspects. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall and spring 


Second Group 


105 Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning (3) Sieg? 
An analysis of geological hazards and related factors that affe? 
land-use planning. Field trip. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 5, or permissi@ 
of instructor. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

111 Mineralogy (4) Tol 
Lecture and laboratory. Morphological crystallography and systema) 
mineralogy. Prerequisite: Geol 1; Chem 11 (may be taken conc 
rently); or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $22. (Spring 

112 Optical Mineralogy (4) Toll? 
(Formerly Crystal ( )ptics) 

Basic light theory, optical characterization of minerals, thin secti? 
analysis. Prerequisite: Geol 111. Laboratory fee, $26. (Fall) 
113 Crystallography (3) Applem® 
Point-group and space-group theory, fundamentals of crystal stri 
ture, x-ray diffraction theory and application. Prerequisite: Math $ 

Laboratory fee, $15 (Alternate academic years) 

117 Petrology (2) Lew? 
Introduction to silicate phase systems; physics and chemistry е 
crustal and magmatic processes; volcanic processes and produc 
Prerequisite: Geol 1, 111, 112; Phys 1 or equivalent; or permíss! 
of instructor. (Spring) 

118 Petrology Laboratory (2) Lew? 


Concurrent registration in Geol 117 required for geology majo 
Prerequisite: Geol 111. Laboratory fee, $26. (Spring) 7 
122 Structural Geology (4) Stephe? 


(Formerly 3 credits) 


" А , ^ jo? 
Study of natural and experimental rock deformation and the relati? 
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Ships between stress and strain as recorded by geologic structures. 

Prerequisite: Geol 1-2. Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall) 

124 Geologic Map Interpretation (2) Stephens 
Interpretation and 1alysis of geologic maps and cross sections. 
Prerequisite: Geol 123 Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring) 

5 Marine Geology (3) Pierce 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine 
geology; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, and 
marine environment. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or permission of instruc- 
tor. (Spring) 

128 Geomorphology (3) - Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Nature and evolution of 
earth forms; principles of photointerpretation, Prerequisite: Geol 21. 
Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

132 Economic Geology (3) Turner 
Genesis and distribution of mineral raw materials and their uses. 
Prerequisite: Geol 111. (Fall, alternate academic years) i 

136 Engineering Geology (3) Geiger, Lewis 
For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. Geo- 
logical principles and processes and their application to civil and 
mechanical engineering. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent, or per- 
mission of instructor., Laboratory fee, $14. (Fall and spring) : 

141 Introductory Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
Principles ang theories on the abundance, relationships, and distribu- 
tion of the elements in various rock and mineral species. Prerequi- 
Sites or Concurrent registration: Geol 117 or equivalent; Chem 11-12; 
— 31; Phys 1 or 3; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, 
12. (Fall) 

151-52 Invertebrate Paleontology (3-3) Coates 

iology, taxonomy, functional morphology, and evolutionary pat- 
terns of the invertebrate fossil groups, with emphasis on the macro- 
invertebrates, Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or permission of instructor, 
Laboratory fee, $20 per semester. (Academic year) 
Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Hotton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field work as arranged. General fea- 
tures of vertebrate morphology and evolution; problems of paleo- 

.,. ecology and adaptation. (Fall, odd years) 

158 Micropaleontology (3) Staff 
Bio ogy, morphology, paleoecology, biogeography, and biostratig- 
raphy of marine and non-marine phosphatic, organic, siliceous, and 
calcareous microfossils, (Fall, even years) 

Sedimentology (4) Lindholm 

*cture and laboratory, field trips as arranged. Principles of sedi- 

Mentology, analysis and interpretation of sedimentary processes and 

environments, Prerequisite: Geol 112; Stat 91; or permission of in- 

Structor, Laboratory fee, $22. (Fall) 

Principles of Stratigraphy (3) Coates 

undamentals of Stratigraphic principles and practice. Review of 
historical voncepts, section measuring, vertical and lateral litho- 

Stratigraphic relationships, magnetic and climatic stratigraphy, bio- 

Stratigraphic classification, zonation, correlation, geochronology, 

acies, and Stratigraphic maps. Prerequisite: Geol 151-52 or permis- 

Ston of instructor. (Fall) 

168 Geology of Coal (3) Stanton, Cecil 
Geologic setting, petrography, and physical/chemical characteristics 


163 


166 
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of coal. Prerequisite: Geol 117, 118, and 163. Laboratory fee, $15 
(Spring, alternate academic years) 

175 Hydrogeology (3) Back 
The occurrence, storage, movement, quality, and problems of pollu 
tion of subsurface water, and the hydrologic properties of wate 
bearing materials. Prerequisite: Geology 111, 122; Math 31; Che? 
11-12; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee (field trips), $8. 
(Spring) 


189 Geophysics for Geologists (3) Stephen 
Basic geophysics to assist the geologist mapping and solving geologk 


problems. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2; Math 31; Phys 1; or permission 0 


instructor. (Spring) 
| 195 Field Work (2) staf 
| Weekend field trips. Surveying, geological mapping, and specific fiel 


work methods. Students will be responsible for room and board ex 
penses while at field camp (one week). Prerequisite: Geol 122. Labo 
ratory fee (field trip fee), $10 (Spring) ul 


199 Undergraduate Research or Reading (arr.) 
Problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once for credi 


(Fall and spring) 
Third Group 
205 Seminar in Geology (1) staf 
Special topics each semester. May be repeated for credit. 
| 216 Sedimentary Petrography (3) Lindhol? 
| Identification, classification, and interpretation of common sedime? 
| {агу rocks by means of the petrographic microscope. Prerequisit® 
| Geol 112, 163; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, f 
| (Spring) 
| 219 Petrogenesis I (3) Lews 
| The origin of selected igneous and metamorphic rock types. Labor 
| tory fee, $22. (Fall) 
| 220 Petrogenesis II (3) Lewi 
Laboratory fee, $22. (Spring) 
| 224 Advanced Structural Geology (3) Lewi 
Rock deformation. Methods of study and the formation of structural 
complex rock. Tectonics. Prerequisite: Geol 122 or permission 0 
structor. (Fall, odd years) 
241 Marine Geochemistry (3) siegt 
Chemical composition and physical properties of sea water, chemi 
І composition and alterations of marine sediments, thermodyn@ b 
| and biochemical activity in oceans. Methods of analysis and pro 
| lems of measuring. Prerequisite: Geol 141, Math 31, or permit 
| sion of instructor. Recommended: Chem 22. Laboratory fee, $2 
| (Spring, even years) 
| 243 Geochemical Prospecting (3) Sieg? 
Application of geochemical principles and analyses to the detectioh 
of hidden ore deposits. Field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: 
141. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring, odd years) ff 
249 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) T 
253 Applied Paleontology (3) Coates and sul 


Fundamentals of paleoecology using case histories from a 
variety of fossil invertebrate and vertebrate groups. Includes 
tional morphology of the individual organism, analysis of P 


fun 


ale? 


Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for СЇ® 
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Populations, paleocommunities - and paleobiogeographic provinces 
and realms. Relationship of faunal and floral paleobiogeographic 
units to plate tectonics and uses of different fossil groups in tec- 
tonics, paleoclimatology, paleobathymetry, paleochronology, and re- 
lated topics will be discussed. (Fall, odd years) 

Evolutionary Paleobiology (3) Е Coates 
Consideration of modern evolutionary theory with emphasis on the 
fossil record. (Fall, even years) 

55 Quantitative Paleoecology (: : Buzas 
Characteristics of populations applicable to the fossil record. Subject 
matter includes ecosvstem concept, habitat, Hutchinsonian niche, 
life-death, -frequency distributions, competitive exclusion prn- 
ciple, spatial distributions, relative abundance and diversity, quanti- 
fication of community biofacies. Prerequisite: Geol 151-52, Stat 91; 
or permission of instructor. (Fall, odd years) 

Seminar: Micropaleontology (3) Staff 
Prerequisite: Geol 158 or permission of instructor. May be repeated 
for credit. (Fall, odd years) 4 
Sedimentary Environments (3) : Lindholm 
Study of se sted depositional environments. Field trips as arranged. 
Prerequisite: Geol 163; Stat 91. Laboratory fee (field trips), $20. 
(Fall, even years 
266 Advanced Stratigraphy (3) Coates and Staff 
Analysis of Special topics in stratigraphy. Historical background, 
concept of facies, cycles of sedimentatio , clastic and carbonate 
subsurface lithofacies, subsurface biostratigraphy, ecological and 
evolutionary attributes of stratigraphically useful organisms, quanti- 
tative methods, isochronology, geochronology, and magnetic-stratig- 
raphy. (Spring, even years) 
72 Regional Geology of North America (3) Tollo 
(Formerly 2 credits) 
Petrology, ' 


9 
e 


Stratigraphy, and structure of various physiographic and 


М tectonic Provinces. (Fall) k 

? Geochemistry of Ground Water (3) . Bac 
Application of geochemical principles to the interpretation and 
Prediction of groundwater activity in regional systems; carbonate and 


silicate equilibrium; weathering and redox reactions; isotopes; and 
contaminated , r 141 (may be taken 
оа a Currently), or per әп of instructor. (Fall—alternate years) 
“76 Advanced Groundwater: Modelling (3) .. Mercer 
Review of basic theory of aquifer systems, analysis of aquifer testing, 
and nerical methods applied to groundwater problems. Pre- 
requisite: 1 175 or permission of instructor. A knowledge of 
FORTRAN desirable. (Spring—alternate years) 
Research (arr.) Staff 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified stu- 
cm With advanced training. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
“nd spring) : 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and Spring) 


Fourth Group 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
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ste 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
May be repeated fp 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES = 


Professors J.C. King, K. Thoenelt (Chairman), C. Steiner 
Associate Professorial Lecturer P. Werres 


І 


Lecturer P. Schwarz 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Germanic languages and literatures (аер 
mental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts а 


Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Ger 1-2, 3-4, 9-10, 51—52, or equivalent. 
3. Required courses in other areas—six semester hours in one of the follo" 

ing subjects: art history, music history, or philosophy. . 
4. Requirements for the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours in Germ 

courses above the first group, including Ger 179-80; reasonable proficiency" 


speaking, reading, and writing German. 


cours? 
e tau? 


Minor in German—Required: 12 semester hours of second-group 
including Ger 179-80 and one two-semester course in German literatur 
in German. Prerequisite: Ger 1-2, 3-4, 9-10, 51—52, or equivalent. 

Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching ЁЁ 
у МАР ; ; ; ` ti” 
in German—Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the German ОР / 
and the professional courses stated under the School of Education and HUP 


Development. 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted ачай 
standing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in ba 
school must take a placement examination before registration. Upon com 


tion of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


GERMAN 


First Group " 
1-2 First-year German (3-3) E 
Fundamental concepts of German culture; essentials of G t j 
ture and basic vocabulary; reading of easy prose and conversatii; 

| Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25 
semester. Prerequisite to Ger 2: Ger 1. (Fall and spring) sil 


| *3-4 Second-year German (3-3) f 
| Introduction to German civilization; selections from modern Сет, 
[| 


егтап 8 


prose; continuation and review of German structure; conversa 


and simple composition. Aural-oral practice in language labora” 


Laboratory fee, $25 per semester. Prerequisite to Ger 3: Ger 17 


equivalent. Prerequisite to Ger 4: Ger 3. (Fall and spring) , Р 
*9-10 German Conversation and Composition (3—3) Ste 
(Academic year) { 

47 Beginning German for Reading Acquisition (3) 4 5» 
еп, 


who are interested in acquiring a reading knowledge of Germa 


academic credit for graduate students. (Fall) 


* With permission of instructor, Ger 9 or 10 may be taken concurrently with Ger 4. 


| 
| 
| 
| For undergraduates and graduate students with little or no 
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49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) . Staff 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations; 
undergraduat imitted. No academic credit for graduate students. 
Prerequisite: Ger 4 or 47, or equivalent. (Spring) 

51-52 Introduction.to German Literature—in English (3-3) Thoenelt 
Lecture, recitation, and discussion. Selected readings in German 
literature from the earliest periods to the present. (Academic 
year) 

Second Group 

103-4 Major Themes of Thoenelt and Staff 

German Literature—in English (3-3) . 
Topics for 1984-85: Ger 103— The Faust myth in Western literature. 
Faust, or man' pursuit of happiness: its religious, political, and aes- 
thetic possibi s and limitations. Original sin in the Bible; Faust 
in classical and Germanic mythol modern Faust-figures. in the 
‘ks of Rousseau, Goethe, Dos sky, Stephen Vincent Benét, Paul 
y, He ‚ Thomas Mann, and Camus. Ger 104—Literature 
and politic: »rmany: Kultur and politics, the two faces of Ger- 
many. A survey of these two aspects of German history and German 
life. Selected readings from relevant literary and political documents 
by Walther v. d. Vogelweide, Kant, W. v. Humboldt, Frederick II, 
Mme, de Staël, Goethe, Schiller, Marx, Heine, Nietzsche, Thomas 
Mann, Heinrich Mann, Brecht, and Böll. (Alternate academic years) 
Comparative Studies in Germanic Thoenelt and Staff 
Literatures—in English (3—3) 
Topics for 198: 86: Ger 111— The human condition and four Western 
Ways of life: French moralism, German Bildung, Marxism, and Ex- 
Istentialism. Selected readings from Montaigne, Goethe, Schiller, 
Thomas Mann, Marx, Brecht, Nietzsche, Martin Buber, and Camus. 
Ger 112—Why literature? What is literature? Views and perspectives 
Оп the "usefulness" and “uselessness” of literature in modern West- 
ern societies. From Plato to the 20th century. Selected works and ex- 
"егріз from Plato, Aristotle, Shakespeare, Montaigne, Goethe, Schiller, 
Nietzsche Thomas Mann, Camus, Böll, and others. (Alternate 
academic 


( | y—in English (3) Thoenelt 
“Omparative study of two European ways of life as reflected and 
Perpetuated by literature and philosophy. Relevant excerpts and 
Dcuments from the 16th to the 20th century. (Summer) 
18th-Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Thoenelt 
Enlightenment, Storm and Stress, Classicism. Reading, lecture, and 
discussion. Central topic: Geist und Tat—or the 18th-century con- 
cept of literature’s formative function in society. (Alternate aca- 
demic years) 

19th-Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Steiner 
"Omanticism, Biedermeier, Young Germany, poetic realism. Second 


"us x chivalry and Sel sucht, revolution and counter-revolution in 
ought and literature. Birth and growth of modern nationalism and 


cosmopolit 


ean anism as reflected in the literature of the period. Reading, 
"Cture, an 


d discussion. (Alternate academic years) 

20th-Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Steiner 
The age of Nietzsche, Naturalism, "Impressionism, Expressionism; 
Kafka, Thomas Mann, Hesse; émigré literature, contemporary drama; 


authors of Gruppe 47. Reading, lecture, and discussion. (Alternate 
academic years) 
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161-62 Studies in Germanic Languages and Literatures— Кій 

in English (3—3) 
Topic for 1984-85: Germanic mythology. Introduction to the pr 
Christian religion of the Germani: peoples and to a multidis¢ iplinaf 


study of mythology. 

179-80 Advanced German Conversation and Composition (3-3) Тһоейй 
Discussions and compositions on literary and cultural topics, ref 
ings of newspaper articles, interpretations of selected texts (Сок 
Вепп and Thomas Mann), grammar and style studies. (Altern 
academic years) ! 

183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition Kennel 
in Early Modern Europe (3) 
Same as Engl/Fren/Hist/Rel 183 and Art 187. 


SANSKRIT 
105-6 First-year Sanskrit (3-3) Kir 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given © 
completion of Ger 108. Language, literature, and culture of anci& 
India. Essentials of grammar; reading of classical texts. Aural- 
practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25 per semesti” 
(Alternate academic years) 

107-8 Second-year Sanskrit (3-3) Kir 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University givell , 
completion of Ger 108. Language, literature, and culture of andit 
India. Continuation and review of grammar; reading of more diffi? 
classical and Vedic texts. Aural-oral practice in language laboral? 
Prerequisite: Ger 105-6 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $25 pef 
mester, (Alternate academic years) 


GERONTOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAM = 


Professors R.G. Brown (Academic Director), R.A. Kenney 
Professorial Lecturers M. Sicker, M.H. Morrison 
Associate Professorial Lecturer W. Scanlon 


Committee on Gerontology 


ial 
R.G. Brown (Academic Director), J.C. Heddesheimer, R.A. Kenney, S.D. p 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary Bo 
gram leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of public policy with 
concentration in gerontology, directed by the Committee on Gerontology v 
drawing upon faculty from various departments within the University 
resource persons in the community. т 
The Gerontology Program derives its theoretical perspectives and subst 

tive knowledge from several disciplines to provide a balanced study of @ 
processes of aging, and societal reactions and responses to the aged and th 
problems, with the objective of preparing persons for positions which invo, 
the planning, development, and evaluation of programs serving older pers, 
Each student will work closely with an advisor to design a program of او‎ 
appropriate to individual interests and professional objectives. Every stl " 
will have field experience in an agency involved in the planning and eval 
tion of services for the elderly. Prospective candidates should consult 
the director of the Gerontology Program. 


: ; ies | 0 
Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in geron 
ogy—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a B average (or equivalent) from 
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SALI n AV. 


, é ant y be que 
4 Ц ge or university In some ¢ ises, the applican ma e rec 1ested 


ience i erontology 
7 ri X ience in geron 

to take the Graduate Record Examination. Previous tial боска аге ac- 
is not essential; a variety of academic and experien 
Ms ma ler the Graduate School of 

Required: the general requirements stated "A E. work Dade ik ae 
Arts апа Science: including semester hours o рар ч Sosa, Zi pas ain 

+s а students: Ec 217; 

esis requirement. Core coi ping ton пайи fos the latter); Gern 201, 
ate 183 (Stat 12 ` Ps 4 may be subs 38; ne СО 
Stat 194, ИҢ см EA pis. vt ==, HSA 235. The remaining three cou 

i i DOC 254, 280: sduc 344; ғ 4 


"o ) hensive 
; js a Master's Compreh 
are electives. All students are required to pass a Mas 
Examination. 


Kenney 
201 i of Agin 3) - е human body; 
The penu бы "rye d in the various systems of A sive аш process. 
principal illness patterns in the elderly; theories 
(Spring) Scanlon, Sicker 
205 Publi licy and Aging (3 ae itical and gov- 
‘ The polite) ner pe aging in our ge pie by older 
ernmenta] processes as they influence and 22 etirement patterns 
Persons; the impact of demographic trends and retire 
9n the economic system. (Fall) Morrison 
290 Practicum in Gerontology (3) in the planning and evalua- 
Field experience in an agency involved in 
tion of services for the elderly. 


See Classics. 


H TION 
ЧЕАІТН SERVI CES ADMINISTRATION ` 
Pro f 


RG, Shouldice, J. Ott, R.F. Southby uer iis 

rofe 1 Lecturers H.L. Hirsh, H.R. Wertlieb "Ine PO L. Zalkind, 

rofessors LG Pawlson, S.D. Lind, W. Greenberg, D. 
С.Е. Crum, $, . Eastaugh i 
Junct Asso iate Professors J.L. Ryan, J.C. М "e lley, S.B. Cohen 

Associate Professorial Lecturers C.V. Gordon, N.B. F = чала ZF. 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers D.P. Andrulis, D.F. Evers 

Acevedo 


Lecturers J.E. Cl 


1. Reeves, P.S. Birnbaum, 
Sors М.С. Deyolites | meritus], K.J. Darr, P.N. Reeves, 


P se 
air, W.T. Torgerson, D. Shepherd, J.P. Jacobs, B. Rou 


ces Аирым: 
Certificate in Health cation io nee Glee 
centration in health services administration in progres а. MM 
Srees of Doctor of Business Administration and Docto 
dministration, 
Second Group 


ituti Eversmann 
142 Financial Management in Health Care Institutione (5) A pios телге" 
Consideration of the nature, analysis and interpre 


: { chniques, em- 
data, Cost accounting, budgeting and internal control te q и 
ч ri dministration. 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission on Education for Health Services A 
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phasis on their use in the management planning and control proce 


(Spring) 4 
153 Survey of Health Care Organization (3) Св 
Introduction to the organization and delivery of health care servit? 
in the U.S. Emphasis on the structural features of and the resour® 
available to the health care system. (Fall) Р 
154 Introduction to Hospital Management and Procedures (3) St 
Introduction to the structure and management of contemporél 
American hospitals; emphasis on the organization of hospital 
partments and on the functions of the department manager. Ргегеф 
site: HSA 153 ог consent of instructor. (Spring) ш 
Quantitative Methods in Health Care Administration (3) Gord 
Application of quantitative methods to the health services indust 
Fundamental statistical techniques enabling the student to read, @ 
prehend, critically appraise and intelligently utilize the gro А 
volume of quantitative research appearing in the health servi 
literature. Familiarization with quantitative procedures applied 
analyzing management problems in the operational environm® 
Emphasis on establishing a fundamental understanding of statis í 
ideas rather than upon manipulating predeveloped formulas. (Fe 


190 Special Topics in Health Care Administration (3) 
Experimental offering at the undergraduate level. (Fall and sprin 


1 


Third Group 

202 Introduction to Health and Medical Care (3) Crum, Acevel 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Examin@™) 
of the nature of health and disease using biomedical, epidemiologi“ 
and ecological models. Introduction to the sociology and preventi 
of disease. Description and analysis of resource, process, an 
trol components involved in delivering services—technology, ™ 
power, patients, delivery mechanisms, and quality control. Me ie 
terminology. (Fall and spring) 

203 Organization and Management of 
Health Services (3) Р 
Application of management theory and concepts to health servi 
systems and institutions. Characteristics, functions, and organ! 
tional structures of delivery systems. (Fall and spring) E 

207 Health Services Information and Its Lind, zak 
Applications (3) 
(Formerly Program Evaluation in Health Services] ý 
Introduction of the fundamentals of information systems and ài 
processing in health care settings: data collection and compy 
processing skills; principles of managing the acquisition and devel 


Shouldice, Най 


ment of health services information systems. Р 
208 Quantitative Methods in Health Services Zalkind, cob 
Operations (3) id 
Concepts and applications of statistical methods in health serv! 
operations. Probabilistic reasoning and statistical methodol 
Sampling and study design. Critiques of statistical studies and гей 
ing. Prerequisite: Stat 51 or permission of the instructor. (Fa 
spring) of 
209 Health Resources Management I (3) Greenberg, East 


An introductory course designed to provide a balance һе!“ 
theoretical and practical approaches to the financial manage, 
of health care institutions, with emphasis on hospital examp 
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Specific attention is given to rate regulation, hospital reimbursement, 
hospital accounting, financial ratio analysis, financial feasibility 
studies, and strategic marketing. 
Health Resources Management II (3) Greenberg 
Economics of the health care sector. An economic analysis of public 
Policy alternatives in the health industry. Roles of the physician, 
hospital, insurance, and other health care markets are examined. 
Introduction to Health Services Planning (3) Reeves, Crum 
Survey of community and institutional health systems planning and 
evaluation. Introduction to policy planning, strategic planning, project 
planning, marketing, and evaluation as they apply to health services. 
(Fall and spring) | 
Health Services and the Law (3) Hirsh 
The sources of law and the legal processes affecting the health 
Services system. Elements of administrative law and agency processes. 
Introduction to the legal relationships, e.g., torts, contracts, and in- 
Surance, of facilities, phys cians, personnel, and patients. Legal as- 
Pects of labor relations, and trends in health services delivery law. 
(Fall and spring) 
Health Systems Strategic Planning (3) Reeves 
‘Application of strategic planning concepts to health services. Study of 
the Strategic planning process as a series of interrelated analyses and 
i including representative analytic methods used in the most 


deci ons, 
critical Stages. Discussion of the relationships among strategic 


ming, project planning, marketing, and financial planning. 
Pall) f 


Policy in Strategic Health Services Planning (3) Reeves 


Effects of legal, political, social, governmental, and economic factors 
in Strategic health planning. Emphasis on formulation, analysis, and 
‘mplementation of state, local, and institutional health policies. The 
role of these policies as expressions of values which serve as guiding 
forces in the strategic planning process. (Spring) 
Developing National Health Services Policy (3) Staff 
Understanding and analyzing the processes by which health services 
Ny is formulated and implemented at the federal level. Focus on 
“ongress, the presidency, and the agencies. (Fall) 
: Ethics in Health Services Administration (3) Darr 
o vestigating moral and ethical problems confronting the health 
= System. Understanding the legal, social, and policy implica- 
Ons of issues in medical and health services delivery such as: 
administrativo and institutional ethics, professional codes, impaired 
Professionals, death, fertility control, experimentation and new tech- 
Nology, and resource allocation. (Spring) 
Managing the Short-Term Hospital (3) Darr 
*ecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Organization, 
qq agement, and interrelationships of hospital clinical, support, and 
ino, н departments. Analyses of procedures and systems. 
ments op personnel administration. Administrative ethics. Require- 
ae es the Joint Commission on Ac editation of Hospitals, Pre- 
Tulsite: HSA 203 and Mgt 210, or permission of instructor. (Fall 
and Spring) ғ 
omy of Mental Health Services (3) | Andrulis 
services. the organizations and systems for delivery of mental health 
"€ S on management and financing treatment and re- 


кк emph 
abilitation fac (Fall and spring) 


( 


235 


236 


237 


238 


239 


ho 
— 
сл 
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Human Services Integration (3) Reeve 
Introduction to the concept of a human services system. Descripl 
and analysis of current human services programs as components 
such a system and of the roles of the public and private sectors’ 
providing these services. Discussion of interorganizational theory 8f 
basis for understanding current system configurations and fof $ 
veloping improved service delivery systems. (Spring) : 
Introduction to Long-Term Care Administration (3) Ы? 
Ап overview of the field of long-term care and its evolution wit 
the health care and social service systems. The “continuum” of 10% 
term care services, both in institutions and the community, fund! 
sources for these services, and policy issues involved in delivery” 
services. Site visits to long-term care programs. (Fall) $ 
Managing the Long-Term Care Institution (3) Wertlieb, D 
Organization and management of nursing homes, personal and | 
dential care facilities, and institutions for other populations need 
long-term specialty treatment. Emphasis on personal and prot 
sional skills necessary to provide a wide range of services 
quality care in these environments. (Fall and spring) 
Ambulatory Health Services Management (3) Should 


Introduction to the organization and management of ambulat 
care. Presentation of models, financing mechanisms, institutio? 
affiliations, estimating and planning for ambulatory care, and 
use of solo and group practice of medicine as part of a total syf 
of services delivery. (Fall) 0 
Management of Health Maintenance Shouldice; 
Organizations (3) 

Basic principles and fundamentals of prepaid group practice й 
health maintenance organizations and other alternative finan, 
delivery mechanisms. Emphasis on planning, development, and 9 
eration of HMOs, including discussion of models, financial issu 
consumers, and providers of care (Spring) 1 
Case Studies in Health Services Birnbaum, Southby, Devolil 
Administration (3) Ый 
Intensive qualitative and quantitative analyses of major pro 
areas in health system administration and planning using the @ 
study method. Cases cover the broad spectrum of health policy; P f 
ning, and management of the health services system, Serves as a e 
stone course for health services students. (Fall and spring) gi 


2 Comparative Health Services Systems (3) Sou 


Evaluations of various organizational patterns, functions, and t ( 
їп international health services delivery systems. Emphasis ў 
sources of such differences and significance of the systems ® Г 
health status of a nation. Primarily for advanced students, ОЁ 

others by arrangement. (Spring) T. 
Issues in Gerontology (3) v 
Interdisciplinary seminar on the nature and problems of af. 
including demographic, biological, psychological, social, econo 
environmental, and political perspectives on the status and D 
of the older population. Theory and research;. service delivery 
titudes and behaviors based on contact with older persons. 

Advanced Health Resources Management (3) Eas 
Methods, techniques, and policies used in health resources Mam 
ment. Prospective rate regulation under DRGs, capital invest? 
decisions, buy-lease decisions, financial feasibility studies 
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i strategic finan- 

ounting, multihospital systems eg peut programs, 
cial planning. Financial management of "E cim programs. Pre- 
nursing homes. hospices, and home health ca proj 
requisite: HSA 209, (Fall and spring) : 3 Southby 
Research in Health Services Administration (3) open to others XE 
Field research. Primar for advanced a ч (Fall and spring) 
Consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit. „Ж. Crum 
Field Problem Studies in 
Health Services Administration (3) ptor on зема JE. 
Work experience guided by a qualified preceptor 


: i in health ser- 
agement and planning із: and problems Sarin for advanced 
, - en to othe 2 М 
master’s and doctoral stuc ; op < 
i é pring 
ment. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
273-74- 


Staff 
75 Residency I 3-3-3 : ide , alified 
Twelve-m nt ә ES Work experience nae ae Riese 
Preceptor; periodic written progress vx ug “Fall and spring) 
27 Teport or selected field projects are required. р Staff 
6-77-78 Residenc II (3-3-3 i Fall or 
For йан еа x additional residency experience. 
Spring) uthby and Staff 
Readings in Health Services So ` 
ministration (3-3) ү nagement 
Supervised readings in special areas of health rated talent open 
and in Policy and planning. Primarily for Time. (Fall and 
to others by arrangement. May be repeated for c ? 
spring) in : Hirsh 
290 Special Topics in Health Services пай абод Mas 
Xperimenta] Offering; new course topics and teaching 
e repeated for credit. (Fall or spring) Southby 
Thesis Research (3-3) 
Fall and spring) 


285-86 


offered 
are primarily for doctoral students, and ae 
S. They are open to the other graduate stude 
Department. 


310 Health R 
Study o 
nomics, 


- Greenberg 
esources Allocation Policies (3) SOUS КЕ, Prine 
f major Contemporary issues in erp гед "us d to deal with 
Development and critique of policies designec 
Current health issues, (Fall) Staff 
311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and 

Relationships (3-3) 
; іс eworks for 

n analysis and critique of alternative ag tinge ачар жее se 
describing, understanding, and predicting the na ap Si me - 
actions of American public and private — вае 
tentials, ang alternatives for structuring public and prive 
tional arrangements to meet the needs of society. Lind 
Health Services Delivery Policy (3) ; licen delivers Бш 
Study of Major contemporary issues in health serv (hase tonne 
velopment and critique of policies designed to deal with : 
(Spring) 


Southby 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Southby 


i tions. 
Limited to doctoral students preparing for the general examina 
ay be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) South 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. (F 


and spring) 


HEBREW i = 


See Classics. 


HISTORY | Е 


Professors К.Н. Davison, К.С. Haskett, К.Р. Sharkey, Н.М. Sachar, кї 
Kenny, Р.Р. Hill, L.G. DePauw, R. Thornton, L.G. Schwoerer, 
Klarén, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., W.H. Becker 

Adjunct Professor R.P. Multhauf 

Professorial Lecturers S. Shaloff, D.C. Allard, M. Blumenson 

Associate Professors C.]. Herber (Chairman), W.R. Johnson, R.A. Hadl 
A.D. Andrews, J.O. Horton, L.P. Ribuffo, E. Berkowitz, M.A. Atkin 

Associate Professorial Lecturers L.J. Lear, A.L.K. Nelson 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in history (field-of-study or departmental 
The following requirements must be fulfilled: | 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts » 
Sciences. (Students should consult the departmental advisor regarding Col y 

to be taken in satisfying the requirement for meaningful initiation int 
humanities and the natural and mathematical sciences.) sof 
2. Required introductory courses—Hist 39-40, 71-72, or equivalent. Male 
may waive one or more of the prerequisite courses by passing departme? 
examinations, by attaining scores of 600 or above on the College Board Achié 
ment Tests, or by good performance on Advanced Placement Examina 
Credit for one or more of the prerequisite courses may be received by supe 
performance on departmental or Advanced Placement Tests. The Depart 
does not accord either waiver or credit by CLEP examination. Fi 
3. Required courses in related areas—(a) either 12 semester hours of 8774 

proved foreign language or (b) nine semester hours in statistics (Stat 53, 
and 107). t 
4. (a) Field-of-study major—Hist 199 (Proseminar), six semester hours 
ling at least three semester hours of research 8% 
major examination in the senior year. In plam 
7 1 у cho 


third-group courses, in: 
nar, and the passing of the 
lance of an advisor, should 


a program, the student, under the gi j 
courses which will provide a broad understanding of diverse chronol@ 
and geographical aspects of the human experienc: í 
(b) Departmental major—27 or more hours of second- and third- gir 
courses, including Hist 199, six semester hours of third-group courses, inl i 
at least one research seminar, and six semester hours chosen from each oy 


following fields: (A) Europe—Hist 101, 105, 106, 109, 110, 111, 112, 12b И 


129, 1 125, 127, 131, 132, 136, 139 140, 141, 142, 147, 148, 149, 1 
151 153, 154, 155, 157, 158, 183, 198; (B) United States— Hist 117 
126 129, 133, 134, 137, 138, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175 i 
177, 178, 179, 180, 181 182, 184, 185, 186, 197, 198; (C) Russia, Asia, ? 4 
and Latin America—Hist 107, 108, *116, 119, 120, 135, 145, 146, 158, 161 


163, 164, 165, 166, 187, 188, 189, 193, 194, 195, 196, 198 Г 
4 à "vm i on? 
Courses numbered 198 and courses in the 700 Series may also satisfy de! 
the three Field requirements. Departmental majors should inquire of t A 


: "e уту h 
partment chairman or major advisor as to the specific applicability of t 


courses. 
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А pamphlet relating to the major is available in the offices of the dean of 
the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and in the History Department. 

An Honors Program may be chosen by juniors with satisf: ctory scholastic 
records, Application to this program st be made before the beginning of the 
Second semester of the junior year. Students ac epted into the program take 
ty Tee-hour semir ır in the second semester of the junior year and complete 
I Tesearch requirements for the historv jor by preparing the Senior Honors 

esis (Hist 191-92) in the final year of undergraduate study. 

Minor in history—Underera uate students who select a minor in history must 
ordinarily declare their intention to the departmental advisor no later than the 
einning of their senior year. Such students may choose a non-specialized 
MO Curriculum, or may con ntrate in one area such as ancient history, 
y history, early mode rn Europe, modern Europe, the Near East, рот 
field in } “rope, the United States, Latin America, ог the Far c» ъз к; а 
wo "as economic, social, intellectual, diplomatic, political, lack, : 

tae ® history, In each case rogram of courses will be planned in con 
Sultation with the history advisor. eet the departmental requirements for 
cuteee 8 student must сог t least 15 semester hours in approved 


со бт nus ed 
cl rie With a grade of C ove. One 3-semester-hour seminar must be in 
^uded in the Program. 


M і "wn r 
an eod of Arts in the field of history—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from 


degree; paed College or university with a major in history, or an quz duse 
rom other i Scholas 1С standing; and approval of the MP све 
tion with the tutions must present scores on the Graduate Recor xamina 
ferably forr e Advanced Test in History and arrange for four gm пи 
the Grad — jS'ructors, to send letters or reference forms to the Office o 
“cuate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Seneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of 
“ences. The Program of study consists of (1) a minimum of 30 
Second- and third-group courses, including Hist 299-300 
ch, or (2) a minimum of 36 semester hours of second- and third- 
including at le st two research seminars (six semester hours). 
- required of candidates who have not previously had a course in 
арһу and historical method. At least six semester hours of each 
Program must be in third- or fourth-group history courses; a 
тау be in approved courses outside the History Department. 
Ve graduate Credit for second-group courses, master’s candidates 
а work with the instructors. Each student works in two 
is required to pass a Comprehensive Examination in each. 


the 


field of history with a concentration in historic preser- 

ne general requirements stated under the Graduate School 
This 36-hour master's degree program combines courses 
history and historic preservation. It includes at least 18 
i ^, U.S. urban history, man-made America, and the 
preservation. For other course distribution require- 

ntal graduate advisor. Candidates in this program 


requirement by passing an examination in measured 


M in the field of history with a concentration in public policy— 

requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts 
36-hour program emphasizes the study of history as it 
and conduct of public policy. History 213-14 and intern- 
al course work to be chosen with adv 's approval. 


о the analy 
1р Téquireg. Addition 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of history—Required: the dp requ 


ments stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cluding“ 
passing of a written « iation in two appropriate foreign uages, ОЁЁ 
foreign language and approved tool subject, and th« sfactory of 


Examination in four fields. Norm Пу m doct" 
candidate will work in major (or general) field of study and three spe? 
fields. The major fields include the following: ancient historv, medieval Eur 
Europe, modern Europe, United States, Latin America, mo% 


pletion of the Gene 


early modern 

Near East, m rn Far East, Russia and East Europe. Special fields may v 
from the topical (e.g., U.S. social histo European intellectual history, hist 
preservation, etc.) to the کب جو‎ limited fields (e.g., American colo 
history, Tudor and Stuart England, etc.). A student may elect one special y 
outside of the History Departme f it is relevant to the prog Students й 
ing a special field in historic preservation may satisfy one to requiremelll 


passin g an examination neasured architectural drawing. 


tts in Educa and Human Development with a teat hingl 
in Prerequisite ition curriculum; required: the history oF 


and the professional courses stated under the Sx E 1 of Education and ИЙ 


elopment 
sth? 
students with 


Course sd tts E All second-group courses are open to 
157 and 199. 


history course prerequisites with the exception of Hist 15 


First G 
irst Group s 


39—40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 
Hist 39: Introduction to the political, social, economic, re 1g 


cultural history of Europe from about | 800 A.D. to 1715. Hist 40% 
1715 to the present (Academic year) у 
50 Washington, D.C.: Gillette and Interdisciplinary T 
Culture and Politics (3) 
Same as AmCv/PSc/U&RP 50. 
71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) s 
Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the us! 
States, in world perspective, from the earliest settlements @ 
Hist 72: from 1876 to present (Academic year) 
*91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated i 
An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a conn 
sive and integrated understanding of the civilization and pref 


problems of East Asia. 


Second Group 
101 The European Revolutionary Tradition, 1640-1917 (3) 
A comparative study of the English, French, and Russian rev 
with focus on theories of revolution, revolutionary ideology: 
narianism, and the revolutionary legacy inherited by thif 


мш 


Кеш 
olut, w 
i 


movements (Fall) 
105-6 History of Science (3-3) 
Hist 105: from ancient natural philosophy through the 17th* ^d 
scientific revolution. Hist 106: from the Industrial Revolution " 
20th-century amalgamation of science and technology. (Ac8 
year) j 
107 The Anu Near East and Egypt tc to 322 B.C. (3) Het 
Survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semillü 


ri 
"PONI , ra 
* An intere lepartmental course offered by the History, East Asian Languages and Lite 


Economics, Geography and Regional Science, Political Science, and Religion Departmenti 
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Iranian civilizations from the Neolithic period to Alexander's con- 
quest, 

Greece and the Near East, 359 B.C. to Hadley 
the Second Century A.D. (3) 


Survey of cultural, 
the Hellenistic 
of Philip II to 


regions. 
Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3) Hadley 


Neolithic background: Br age—Minoan, Helladic, and Mycenaean 


Civilizations; class cal Greek civilization to the Macedonian conquest. 
(Fall) 


social, political, and economic developments in 
world and societies of the Near East from the reign 
the height of Roman power and influence in these 


The Roman World to 337 А.р. (3) Hadley 
Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire and Latin 
Civilization; cultural, social, and political developments in the Greek 
world under Roman rule, (Spring) 

Medieval History (3—3) Andrews 
Mist 111; Failure of the old Roman Empire, formation of barbarian 
kingdoms in the West and r evolution to about 1000 A.D.; 
Byzantium and Islam at the ogee. 112: Medieval European 
daily life, institutions, ar ау r'ements to about 1400; the 
the rise of the Ottoman Turks. 


Crusades and the 
(Academic year) 


History of Africa (3) Shaloff 


Survey of polit cultural, and economic development from ancient 
times to the pr s (Spring) 
risis or Conspiracy? A History of the Becker 
Internationa] Politics of Oil (3) i 
e history of the international politics of oil, with special attention 
to developing relationships between major oil companies and gov- 
ernments here and abroad. (Summer) 


panes and American Life (3) Becker 
e 


| istorica] interaction of business with other American institu- 
tions: 
etc, 


religion, the family, law, education, government, labor unions, 
3 (Summer) 

China in the 20 (3) Johnson 
~Tigins, goals, lificance of political, social, and 
intelle avals in China from 1900 to the present. (Summer) 
ear East (3) Andrews 
and the Islamic World. The Crusades and their conse- 
gols, Ottoman Turks, and their neighbors of the 

tern and Western perspectives. (Spring) 
in Western Europe (3) Schwoerer 
; economic, political, intellectual, and cultural accelera- 
tion in Western Europe, beginning in the Italian ci y-states and 
Spreading to France, Germany, and England, in the 14th through 

18th centuri (Fall) 

Western Europe (3) Herber 


‚ and social consequences of the theological up- 
16th century. 


Kennedy 

century; the En- 

Montesquieu, Beccaria, Did- 

history, nature, society, and politics; 

origins of the French Revolution. (Fall, even 


124 European Intellectual History II (3) Kennt 
Intellectual responses to the French Revolution; 19th-century 
torical approaches to society, religion, economics, biology, e! 
and psycholanalysis: Hegel, Comte, Marx, Darwin, Nietzsche, 


Freud; the intellectual origins of Nazism; literary, artistic, and ЁЁ 
sophical responses to World War I (Spring, odd years) 

125 Women in European ey (3) Schwoé 
A study of the role of women in the political, social, intellect tual,” 
economic life of Europe from the Middle Ages to the 20th седі 
(Spring) 

126 Government Regulation and the Americ an epee и (3) Вей 
The historical evoluti jn of the ideas, policies, and consequence 
government regulation of эрде іп the United States. (Fall) , 


27 Theories of History (3) La 
Same as Phil 127 

dis 7 вә e g! 

128-29 War and Society (3-3) ў 

How wars, armed forces, and defense policies have affected pril 

ttention to the relat 

-IT ilitary relations, the 


and American politics and society Spec 
| Sars у : 
ship of defense and foreign policy, civil 
velopment of strategic thought, and to the naval and military 
І t- 
| ence Britain and America have exerted on each other. Hist 128: 
1776 to 1918. Hist 129: 1919 to the present (Academic year) 
I 
{ 
| 


131-32 History of Germany (3-3) Ней 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: from mid 
century to Bismarck. Hist 132: from William II to the pre 


(Academic year) wl 
133 Recent U.S. History, 1890-1941 (3) Rib 


| Political, social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments; р 
| particular emphasis on the "searching" 20's and New Deal. { 
134 Contemporary U. S. History Since 1941 ( Rib! 

Political , diplomatic, and inte li lectual developments; y 
particular emphasis on the Cold War, "silent" 50's, and дїгї 

| 60's. (Spring) " 

| 135 History of Soviet Intelligence Services (3) р 

| The role and impact of intelligence and security operation 
Soviet domestic and f gn policy, 1917 to the present. The © 
examines the бабае T рарга ms of Soviet intelligence oft 
tions; Tsarist antecede Lenin, the Cheka, and the formativé 1 
opera s under Stalin; problems of the post-Stalin years; а 
erations in the Brezhnev era. Prerequisite: 3 credit hours from 8 

| Hist 146, PSc 131 or 168, or permission of instructor. д 

| 136 Europe in the 20th Century (3) Seri 

| Diplomatic, political, and cultural developments from the turn of! 

| century to the present (Summer) Т, 

| 137 U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations Tho? 


| Since World War II (3) ге 
| Survey of U.S.-Soviet global rivalry from World War II to the pre Palo af! 
| comparative historical assessment of the changing strategic D 

| (Spring) ji 
| 138 American Foreign Economic Policy Be 

| in Historical Perspective (3) 
{ 
I 
| 


of 


Historical evolution of United States international economic relat 
major issues of foreign economic policy, political problems in p" 


making. Emphasis on period since 1945. (Spring) 
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139-40 World History in the 20th Century (3-3) Sachar 
Diplomatic, political, and cultural factors. Hist 139: from the turn of 
the century to the Munich settlement of 1938. Hist 140: from the 
Munich settlement to the present. (Academic year) 

141 History of France I (3) , Kennedy 
Old Regime: Louis XIV, demography, peasants, bourgeois, nobles; 
Church-Protestant-Jewish relations; salons, Enlightenment and phi- 
losophes; literacy and education; Robespierre and Revolution; Na- 
poleon. (Fall, odd years) < 

142 History of France П (3) Kennedy 
The Revolutionary tradition, and authoritarianism from the Restora- 
tion to De Gaulle; the events of 1848, socialism and the class strug- 
gle; women, marriage, morals, and population; industrialization and 
гига! France: dechristianization, Catholic integralism and worker 
Priests; France's decline as a world power; its intellectual and artis- 
tic leadershi ^ Spring, even years , 

145 Russia to 1801 (3) fe: ome: Atkin 
Survey of Russian history from the rise of the Kievan confederation 
in the ninth century to the establishment of Imperial Russia as a 
“Uropean great power. Attention will be given to the political, socio- 
economic, and cultural history of the East Slavs, especially the 
Russians, (Fall) : : 

146 Russia and the Soviet Union from 1801 to the Atkin 
Contemporary Era (3) 


Survey of Russian and Soviet history from the reign of Alexander I 


to the Post-Stalin era, Attention will be given to the contending 


forces of revolution, reform, and conservatism; diplomatic relations; 
economic development: social change; and Russian culture. (Spring) 

147 Economic History of Modern Europe (3) Sharkey 
Joint offering of the History and Economics Departments. Economic 
development since the Middle emphasis on the period follow- 
ing the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalism and its impact 
upon the societies of Europe. (Spring) 


148 The French Revolution (3) Kennedy 
Social, 1 


е mic, and cultural history of the decade of 
F ГӘ: tention to its structural consequences in 

“rance ғ in E (Summer) 

" 2 ‹ I 
149-50 Europe istory (3-3) Davison 
'S and actions of the great powers and their states- 
: Ssues of war and peace, international crises, nationalism, al- 
liances, and tensions Hist 149: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: since 1890. 
Students Who receive credit for Hist 150 cannot receive credit for Hist 
157, (Academic ye; 

151. қ ^. 4Aüemic year) 

51-52 History of England (3-3) Kenny 


Development of English civilization and its impact on Western cul- 
ture. Hist 151. to 1689. Hist 152: since 1689. (Academic year) 

153 Tudor England (3) Kenny 
Aspects of the constitutional, social, intellectual, economic, and 
religious development of England, 1485-1603. (Fall) 


154 Stuart England (3) Schwoerer 
Grand Rebe 


Шоп, Restoration, and Glorious Revolution. The political, 
religious, Socioeconomic, and intellectual developments in England, 

: 1603-1714, (Spring) 

155 History of Modern Ireland (3) d 

е Political and cultural development of Ireland since the Middle 


Emph 


171-72 U.S. Social History (3-3) 


TION 


Ages and the continuing interaction between Ireland and Engle” 
with emphasis on the period from the Act of Union of 1801 10 ⁄ 
Partition of 1923 j 
157 20th-Century European Diplomatic History (3) Sach 
The main currents, with necessary 19th-century background. stude 
who receive credit for Hist 157 cannot receive credit for Hist Î 
(Fall) і 
158 Modern Jewish History (3) Sach 
A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century 40 


f m 


present state of Israel; emphasis on European political, econ 


and cultural influences. (Spring) " 
161 Revolution in 20th-Century Latin America (3) Kl y 
Examination of the major social revolutions in modern M 


America, especially in Mexico (1910), Bolivia (1952), Cuba (1959), & 
Chile (1970); their origins, social composition, leadership, and 
ology (Spring, even years) 

162 20th-Century Latin America (3) кир 
A survey of the main societal trends shaping Latin America ЇЙ 
century, with particular emphasis on such themes as populism 
banization, reformism, modernization, Peronism, nationalism, 
munism, Castroism, the military, and the development proce 


t 


(Spring) 
163-64 History of Latin America (3-3) Klar 


Hist 163: Analysis of Spanish and Portuguese imperialism M ý 
New World, 1492-1820. Hist 164: a problems approach to "m 
America, 1820 to the present; thematic emphasis on neo-colonid 
corporatism, liberalism, caudillismo, modernization, populism 


revolution. (Academic year) 

165 Latin America and the Industrializing Kla 
World, 1850-present (3) " 
Examination of the political/diplomatic responses of Latin Ameri 


nations, individually and collectively, to the expanding indus, 
powers of the Northern hemisphere in the 19th and 20th cent 


(Fall) ar 
166 History of Mexico (3) Kl i 
Focus on Aztec imperialism, the Indian view of the Conquest, v 
lord/peasant relations, the struggle for independence, the Revoluti 
of 1910; race, caste and class in modern Mexico; the role 0 


modern Mexican state (Fall, odd years) sel 

167 Man-Made America: The Old Colonial Scene (3) Наз», 
An interpretive tour through the early American landscape P 
1750. Heavily illustrated with color slides. Same as AmCv 167. "m 

168 Man-Made America: Views of a New Nation (3) Has 
An interpretive tour through the early American landscapes ve 
1820. Heavily illustrated with color slides. Same as AmCV 
(Spring) 

169 The American Revolution (3) рери 
The political, intellectual, social, military, and economic impact 0 n 
events surrounding the separation of the United States #7020 j 
British Empire. Special attention to the influence of non-elite gro? 
(Fall) yi 

170 U.S. Early National History (3) ob 
Political, diplomatic, economic, and social history of the early rep 


lic, 1789-1828 (Fall) 
Hot 


Hist 171: daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achieve™ 
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ОЁ the agrarian era, 1607-1861. Hist 172: the urban-industrial era 
from 1861 to present. 

173 Afro-American History (3) oe „n 
Survey of the Afro-American experience, emphasizing the con > 
tions of black Americans to, and their impact upon, American 
history. Same as AmCv 173. (Fall) 

174 Special Topics in Afro-American History (3) Honda 
Concentration оп specific issues central to the detnr e Rs 
Perience. Consult Spring Schedule of Classes for issues to be a 
dressed. Same as AmCv 174. (Spring) kett 

17576 U.S. Political History (3-3) Tu 
A study of power: who gets what, where, when, and how. His , 
1763-1865; Hist 176, 1865-1960. (Academic year) А 

177 The Ante-bellum South (3) , ar ы: 
Investigation of political, economic, intellectual, social, and cu tura 

Characteristics of the American South prior to 1860. Special attention 

to myths associated with the South, ideologies supporting the slave 

System, and cultural practices among the white, black, and Indian 

Populations, (Fall, alternate years) [it 

aking and Braking the Welfare State (3) Berkowi - 
п examination of America's changing approaches to health an 
welfare problems, explaining the origins of modern entitlement pro- 

grams and examining ways in which these programs have D 

adapted and reshaped. Topics such as welfare reform and healt 

Insurance are Covered. Spring) 

179-80 0.8, Economic History (5-3) Sharkey 
Joint Offering of the History and Economics Departments. Economic 
8rowth from colonial times to the present. Development of various 
Sectors in the economy and their interdependence. Hist 179: 1607- 
1865. Hist 180: from 1865 to the present. (Academic year) 

181-82 0.8, Diplomatic History (3-3) Hill 
American foreign relations from the era of the American Revolution. 
Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: 20th century. (Academic year) 

183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition in Kennedy 
Early Modern Europe (3) im : 
An interdisciplinary examination of the rise of Western individualism 
from the Renaissance to the American and French Revolutions. 
Analysis of the tension between reason and religious and popular 
traditions, Guest lectures by Art, English, Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, and History faculty. Core course for Early Modern 
"Uropean Studies major, but open to other undergraduate and gradu- 


ate students as well. Same as Engl/Fren/Ger/Rel 183 and Art 187. 
(Spring) 


184 Civil War a 
How tensio 
à total w 


178 


nd Reconstruction (3) | __ DePauw 
ns between the sections developed into violence. How 
fought on American soil, and how the experience of 
generation that lived through it. (Spring, alternate 


of Women in America (3) .. DePauw 
of the political, economic, social, military, religious, intellec- 
, апа cultural practices in North America from 1000 A.D. to the 


Present as thes 


€ have affected and been affected by the female half 
of the popul 


ation. Same as AmCv 185. (Spring, alternate years) 
186 U.S, Urban History (3) Gillette 


е American City from colonial foundations to the present, relating 
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social and economic forces ysical form. Special emphasis 
transitions from pre-industria industrial to metropolitan f 
focusing on implications for public policy ar c historic preser rval 
Same as AmCv 186. (Fall) ) 

187 History of Modern China (3) John? 
China since 1840, particular attention to political developm? 
(Fall) 

188 History of Chinese Communism (3) Thorn 


Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and foreign and’ 
mestic policies of the Chinese Communist Party from its incepti? 
the present. (Fall) 

189 History of Modern Japan (3) sif 
Japan's century of modernization—írom the Meiji Restoration) 
1868 to the present. Emphasis on historical, political, есопоті@ 
cultural factors. (Fall) 

190 Ethnohistory (3) Wagner, Нотр 
Same as Anth 190. 

191-92 Senior Honors Thesis (3—3) не? 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidate 
history. (Academic year) 

193 History of the Near East (3) Dav 
Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise and de I 
of the Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the агей бы 
man breakup into the Turkish Republic and other states. f 
even years) ad 

194 History of the Modern Near East (3) Davison, 98 
Beginning with Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. Development On 
tionalism and of modern states; impact of the West on cultui? í 
institutions; great-power impe ric dium: crises of Turkish Straits 5 
Arab-Israeli relations; and other issues. (Fall, odd years) 

195 Traditional Civilizations of China and Japan (3) fol 
Intellectual, institutional, and social development of the cidit 
civilizations of China and Japan from their origins to 1800. 

~ jobs! 


196 The Modern Transformation of China and Japan (3) f 
The social, political, and intellectual transformation of c І 


Japan from the mid-19th century to the present. (Spring) st 
197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) 

Same as AmCv 197. gi 
198 Special Topics in History (3) " 

Historical perspectives on great issues of past and present. NeW 

each semester. gi 


199 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3) 


Required of senior history majors. Readings and discussions ОЙ 
trends in history; representative selections from the classics ot 
torical literature. Students who receive credit for Hist 199 © 


receive credit for Hist 201. (Fall and spring) 
Third Group / 
сол 


Any student who has had the appropriate preparation may, with the 

of the instructor, enroll in a third-group course. Enrollment is not restric gi 
history majors and graduate students. History majors will satisfy the ! ff 
group requirement by taking either two courses for research ог one cou 
research and one course for a readings program. gl 


201 History and Historians (3) gi 


Historiography and historical method for graduate students 
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ings and discussions on major trends in history; selections px 

classics of historical literature. Students who receive credit for 

201 cannot receive credit for Hist 199. (Spring) Staff 
203-4 Seminar: Research or Readings (3-3) т ее ite: 

Offered on demand for individual research programs. Prerequisite: 

approval of department. (Academic year) . 1 Staff 

205 Readings Seminar: Evolution of Nationalism in ou 
Eastern Europe (3) 
Formation of n 


on C S usness an mergence of modern East 
ational onsciousness and eme g с f le 
European st 


ates after World War I. Developments of the interwar 

period. Open to qualified undergraduate seniors. (Fall) Staff 

206 Readings Seminar: Revolution in Eastern Europe (3) an EA 
Transformations of East European states during World War Ез in 
Sistance movements, communization, and national VEO ata wi 
the immediate post-Stalin period. Open to qualified undergra 
seniors. (Spring) К f ; ' 

209 Readings/Research Seminar: Topics in Ancient History (3) M 
Readings on general topics in the history of the Amm e xin 
Greece, or Rome. Topics to be announced in the Schedule of C А a) 
Students with working knowledge of the appropriate languag 
may receive research credit. 

211 Readings/Research Seminar: Medieval History (3) ; Mate 
Prerequisite: Hist 111-12 or equivalent. Students with working 


: redi articu- 
«nowledge of Latin may receive research credit. Focus on a p 
1 


ar area and period, 
techniques. 


213-14 History in Public Policy (3-3) ip nd 
Seminar. in the use of historical insights and methods in po ae 
making, with emphasis on domestic issues. — any ею , 
Primary sources for policy analysis and the use of historical analogy 
in policy formulation. 


215 Readings Seminar: Communist Monolith Staff 
That Never Was (3) 


Soviet relations with East European and Asian socialist states ер 
the end of World War II to the Sino-Soviet split. Changes in sub- 
Stance and form in relations among ruling Communist parties. Open 
to qualified undergraduate seniors. (Spring and summer) 


217 Readings/Research Seminar: Russian and Soviet Atkin 
hought (3) 


Selected topics in the intellectual, social, and cultural history of 
19th- 


and 20th-century Russia and Soviet Union. kowi 

219 Internship in History and Public Policy (3) Bert E 
Supervised Participation in an office or agency concerned wa а 
formulation of public policy; terms of the interr hip are — 
With the Director of the History and Public Policy png Кано 
ment restricted to students in the History and Public Policy program. 
(Fall and spring) 

0 American Business History (3) 
The history of 
tribution, 


with emphasis on interdisciplinary research 


Becker 
American business institutions in manufacturing, dis- 
transportation, and finance. Particular attention will ye 
given to the period since industrialization, with consideration o 
usiness institutions in their economic, legal, governmental, and 
Social contexts. (Fall) 
221 Comparative Business History (3) .. Becker 
А readings or research seminar on the history of business institutions 


* Maygene Daniels is Director of the Modern Archives Institute. 
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in manufacturing, distribution transportation and finance in Engl? 
Germany, France, and Japan. The course will be primarily devote 
the period since industrialization, studying business institutions 
their economic, legal, governmental, and social contexts. (Spr! 

222 History of U.S. Government Regulation, Beck 
1886 to the Present (3) ' 
An overview of the political history of regulation beginning with! 
legislation creating the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Offered off campus. 

224 Readings/ Research Seminar: European Intellectual Kenne 
History (3) н 
Cultural history of the French Revolution. Interrelated change? 
political and economic thought, theater, arts, religion, and scit? 
from 1789 to 1799. Continuity or discontinuity with pre- and p 
revolutionary cultural life. 


225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) Gille 
Same as AmCv 225. " 
228 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Military and 5 


Naval History (3) 
Discussion, readings, and research in 20th-century European 4 
American military and naval history. (Fall) 

229 Seminar: World War II (3) Blumen 
Examination of statecraft and the management of force be 
during, and after World War II. Special attention to broad asp 


of military policy and strategy and their interaction with int 
national politics and diplomacy. (Spring) т, 
230-31 Readings/Research Seminar: Strategy and Policy (3—3) 


Hist 230: A study of the historical development of strategy, and, 
relationship of military thought to national policy. Hist 231: 


century strategic thought. (Academic year) Ji 
232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) wol 

Same as PSc 232 Ji 
233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) wol 

Same as PSc 233. Y 
234 Modern Archives Administration (3) Dani" 


Open to history graduate students and undergraduate majors: Y 
tures and discussion on all phases of administering archival gef 
rials. Classes at National Archives. Students must enroll before 9 
tember 1 for October session, before April 1 for June session. 
237 Readings Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1964 (3) рей 
Concepts and perceptions guiding Soviet relations with the out, 
world. From the blockade and intervention, through years 0 4 
tion, World War II, the Cold War, to "peaceful co-existence 
detente. Open to qualified undergraduate seniors. (Fall and § 
mer} ff 
239 Readings/Research Seminar: Early Modern Schwo* 
European History (3) ! 
Topics selected from Western European history of the 14th the 
17th centuries. Readings or research depending upon students’ 
ests and curricular needs. y 
241 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern European History (3) Не? | 
Prerequisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructo" 


ГА 
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Atkin 

i : Hi ern 

246 Readings/Research Seminar: History of Mod 

Tee emp ру Ө) tic history of modern Russia and moe 
Selected topics in the domestic his ory M e REESE ens 
Unio х Ri idi igs or research depending upon students’ i 
J п, Keadir researcn 


curricular needs. (Fall) 
2 


Sharkey 
“47 Readings/Research Seminar: The Theory and 
Practice of Modern Imperialism (3) йб ЫЕ 
Critical analysis of Marxist and Vedi re fe iropean and 
imperialism in the light of late 19th- and Ren АРБА. (Fall) 
American experiences in Asia, Africa, "d La 1 Davison 
248 Readings Seminar: Modern European an 
Near Eastern History (3) (Spring) 
Admission by permission of instructor. : Hist aid (3) Davison 
249 Research Seminar: European Diplomatic His wife concerning the 
Research seminar in individually selected * European great 
foreign policies, actions, and interrelations po } Са. Reading 
Powers and their statesmen in the 19th or 20th тату (Fall) 
knowledge of one language other than English Т deny a oera 
251 Readings/Research Seminar: English People ' 
and Institutions (3) 
Selected topics in the 
history of England. 
interest, 


р , jet Thornton 
253-54 Readings Seminar: History of Sino-Sovie 
Relations (3-3) 


Seminar d 
Fall: 


А тіс 
olitical, social, intellectual, and өс == 
fociis upon one time period and specia 


to the present. (Academic year) Ба 
of the Soviet Union (3) 


Thornton 
rch Seminar: Problems in 

U.S.-Soviet-Chinese Relations (3-3) 
(Formerly Hist 
Development vet ct 

E issi nstructor. 
Paper. Prerequisite: Hist 254 or 255 or permission of it 
{Alternat 


1 f res arch 
)reparation of a rese 
of scholarly skills through I I 1 


е academic years) Klarén 
261 Readings Seminar: Topics in 20th-Century 
Latin America (3) Fall) 
Admission by permission of the instructor. ve Klarén 
2 Research Seminar: Agrarian Society and 
Economic Change in Modern Latin America (3) apital, immigra- 
Re arch on the impact of modernity (e.g., foreign ыыра, rural 
1, internal migrations, capitalism, imperialism) on tra ^ 
Society. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring 


? U.S. Social History (3-3) 


list 271. 


26 


271-7 


Horton 
А : instituti and 
: Readings ser r on American daily life, icai 
ж intellectua] and artistic achievements. Hist 2 Researc Heskett 
275-76 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Political and 
Colonial History (3-3) icul 
> E 3 curricular 
Research or readings, ‘depending on students’ interest and 
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needs. Topics on various aspects of the colonial period or politi? 
aspects of various periods. Admission by permission of instruct 
(Academic year) 


277-78 Historic Preservation (3—3) sw 
Same as AmCv/U&RP 277-78. ^ 
279 Readings/Research Seminar: American History (3) H 
Readings or research, depending on students’ interests and сог 

needs. Admission by permission of instructor. (Summer) 


281-82 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (3—3) H 
Research or readings, depending on students’ interest and currit 
needs. Hist 281 covers the period 1776-1890; Hist 282, the perit 
1890-1950 (Academic year) 

283—84 Readings/Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3-3) Ribu 
Prerequisite: six semester hours of 100-level American history со 
Research or readings depending on students’ interests and curri 


needs. 
Š r 95. 8 РЕ 1 ` ^ : Ш 
285 Readings Seminar: Military and Women's History (3) DePa! 
Admission by permission of instructo: (Fall, alternate years) 
286 Research Seminar: Military and Women’s History (3) DePal 


Practical skills associated with the production and marketing of if 
torical writing within the areas of the instructor's expertise. ; 
student will write a feature article suitable for publication and f 
the work of other members of the class. Admission by permission 
instructor. (Spring, alternate years) wl 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) 5 fi 
Same as Anth/Econ/Geog/Span 287, and PSc 285. Interdisciplity 
seminar; each student writes a report on some aspect of a selet 
key theme. May be repeated for credit. Admission by permissio#® 
instructor. (Fall and spring) Бә 
289 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) sig 
Selected topics in modern Japanese history from the Meiji Resto 
tion of 1868 to the present. Research or readings depending onf 


dents' interests and curricular needs. (Spring) y 
291 Readings/Research Seminar: 20th-Century History (3) Sac] 

Research or readings on selected topics. (Fall) d 
292 Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World (3) Sa 

Research seminar. (Spring) " 
293 Research Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3) John 
294 Research Seminar: The Modern Near East (3) Dav g 


Readings, discussion, and research in selected political, econ 
social, cultural, and international developments in the 19th and i 
centuries concerning countries from the Balkans, through Turkey 
the Arab countries, to Iran. (Spring) " 

295-96 Readings Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3-3) Joha 

297 Special Topics Seminar (3) 5 
Open to doctoral and master's candidates and qualified undergt 
ates. May be repeated for credit, Offered whenever five or more 
dents can be enrolled. 

298 Dumbarton Oaks Courses (arr.) att 
Courses offered each year by scholars in residence at Dumb 
Oaks, Trustees for Harvard University, are open to qualified gra 4 
and undergraduate students with permission of department chatt 
Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May Bf 

peated for credit provided the topic differs. 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


Prerequisite to all fourth-group history courses: consent of instructor. 


Fourth-group history courses are primarily for doctoral students, but master's 
egree candidates may be admitted. : 

George Washington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renais- 
sance and 18th-century Studies. Institute policies are set by a central committee 
on Which each member institution is represented. Doctoral students enrolled in 
Re Institute Seminar are eligible to apply for fellowship aid. Folger Institute 
eminars are numbered 301 through 310. Students wishing to register for these 
Courses should consult the chairman of the History Department. 


301-10 Folger Institute Seminars (3 credits each) Staff 
Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be re- 
peated for credit provided the topic differs. : 

342 Readings in Modern European History (3) Davison 
From the French Revolution to the period following World War I. 
(Spring) 

379-80 Readings in Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 
Joint offering of the History and Economics Departments. Hist 379: 
American economic history. Hist 380: modern European economic 
history. (Academic year) 

398 Advanced Readings and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


) аа анаа س کے‎ ч E Anm aT EDE 
Professors L.M. Stallings, J.L. Breen (Chairman), J.E. Snodgrass, D.C. Paup, 
iris Al-Sehrewerdi (Visiting) 
al Lecturer С.А. Troester, Jr. 
Clate Professors L.H. George, M.R. Withers, N.D. Johnson 


Майы Professorial Lecturers W.M. Kane, D.M. Brody 
stant Professor H. Nashman 


le ‹ 
“Search Instructor N.B. Smith 


iy Ters Е.А. Burkhardt J.J. Goldblatt, C.D. Cox, W. Woodson, Н. Wil- 
ivkind, W.K. Ellis, M.I. O'Connell, D.V. Appel, M.K. Grut, 
' G.V. Swengros, R.L. Vann, C.M. Yglesias, B.M. Zeidman, D. 

r., G.L. Gimelstob, L.J. Grollman, C.H. Harrison, P.A. Sullivan 
School of E 


P MAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 


S 
"RS Bis d ducation and Human Development fog progreme a£ Pun 
Studies (op x Cegrees of Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics anc bales н 
education vp ortunity for specialization in elementary/secondary p wee 
dance пе апа sport, dance education, dance as a parom ак 
(with Specials. and Master of Arts in Education and Human Developme 
development zation m adaptive physical edi sation, dance, perceptual-motor 
tion, and ina: general physical education, exercise science, therapeutic recrea- 

individualized programs in human kinetics and leisure studies). 
Of the versity is not responsible for injuries received in any of the activities 


assume fij ment of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, and the student 
8 full responsibility therefor, 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


First Group ' 
With the exception of students pursuing undergraduate degrees іп the Sch? 
of Education and Human Development, credit for HKLS activities courses 
not recognized for the baccalaureate. 


10 Beginning Badminton (1) Bret 
13 Beginning Ballet Technique (1) sul 
14 Beginning/Intermediate Ballet Technique (1) 
17 Beginning Modern Dance Technique (1) sul 
18 Beginning/Intermediate Modern Dance Technique (1) sti 
19 Dance (1) ste 
20 Beginning/Intermediate Golf (1) 8 
21 Foil Fencing (1) sts 
22 Basketball (1) su 
24 Volleyball (1) Sui 
26 Tae Kwon Do (Korean) (1) St 
27 Beginning Tennis (1) sul 
28 Intermediate Tae Kwon Do (Korean) (1) sid 
29 Yoga (1) sid 
30 Body Conditioning (1) si 
31 Roller Skating (1) 5 
32 Beginning Swimming (1) is 
33 Swimming/Life Saving (1) S 
34 Intermediate Swimming (1) " 
36 Springboard Diving (1) 8 ul 
37 Soccer (1) oy 
38 Racketball (1) os 
39 Handball (1) 5 "i 
40 Squash (1) p 
41 Team Handball (1) aul 
42 Aerobic Dance (1) ul 
43 Tai Chi (1) e 


50 CPR, First Aid, and EMT (2) к 
Training for certification in cardiopulmonary resuscitation, first off 
and emergency medical training. Laboratory fee, amount аппойй 


in Schedule of Classes. ví 
51 Gymnastics (2) 8 

Emphasis on apparatus and trampoline. J 
52 Dance Technique I (1, 2, or 3) oe 


53 Dance Technique II (1, 2, or 3) oa 


54 Intermediate/Advanced Tennis (2) ни 
Development of skills, theories of strategy; emphasis on competi 


play as a lifetime sport. of 
55 Swimming—Water Safety for Instructors (2) os 
56 Scuba Diving (2) 8 
Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. 
57 Intermediate/Advanced Badminton (2) pre? 
(Spring) "i 
58 Intermediate Ballet Technique (1, 2, or 3) oa 


59 Team Sports (2) 


(Fall) 
60 Racket Sports (2) st 
(Spring) 
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: Staff 
61 Aquatic Leadership (2) 
(Fall) 


uà Staff 
62 Conditioning/Weight Training (2) 
(Spring) s taff 
63 Games and Movement Activities for Children (2) S 
osing) - ) Staff 
64 Horseback Ri ing (2 = s 
aboratory fee, чча announced in Schedule of Classes. Staff 
65 Skiing (2 - ; 
тай fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. wm 
66 Synchronized Swimming (2) Staff 
68 Sport Clinics and Workshops (1 or 2) ue іа dies 
Special intensive study and skill development. There ma; 
ratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. Staff 
87-88 Sign Language and Deafness (3—3) 
Same as Educ 87—88. Staff 
100 Experimental Course (3) 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. 
Second Grou 
р 7 os 
101 Issues in Physical Education, Exercise, and Sport (3) Swengr 


; е іп school and 
Issues in Physical education and sports programs in 
industry, Includes philosophy and curriculum. 


ps c lgrass 
102 Movement Analysis and Activities (3) aee 


Human move 
and sports. (Fall) 


S 
103 Professional Foundations and een of Snodgras 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (3 athe? i 
Nature, scope, and scientific basis of human kinetics and leisure 
studies; orientation to professional competencies. Smith 
105 Introduction to Therapeutic Recreation/ 
Adaptive Physical Education (3) i 7 
Philosophy, ‘methods, and concepts Ыз to adaptive physical 
education and therapeutic recreation. (Fall) 1 
106 Introduction to Dance Therapy (3) ical oe 
General Survey of dance therapy areas from theoretical an xp 


mental points of view. Exploration of professional opportunities 
and training, (Fall) 


107 Ethnic Dance (2) i rpm 
Methods and materials of European folk and social forms of dance. 
aboratory experiences assigned. (Spring) Woodson 
ance Improvisation (3) Я dynamics, рег- 
Awareness of body movements, environment, group dyr : 


: ван ique. 
formance and composition through improvisational techniqu 
(Fall and Spring) 


109-10 Dance Composition (3-3) ition. I m 
HKLS 109: basic elements and principles of composi HELS 108 or 
advanced problems in composition. Prerequisite: HKLS 
equivalent, (Academic year) Staff 
Sports Education Technique (3-3) Mie 
Techniques for teaching individual, dual, and team sports. May be 
repeated for credit. (Academic year) 
Practicum (3-3) Nashman, Paup 


Pre-practice teaching or practical experience in related disciplines. 
(Academic year) 


i , stivities 
ment concepts applied to various fundamental activ 


111-12 


113-14 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


repeated for credit. 

117 Dance Education (3) 
Organizational, methodological, philosophical and conceptual ay 
proaches to the teaching of dance in academic and nonacademic # 
tings. Prerequisite: HKLS 157. (Fall) 

118 Special Problems in Dance Composition (1) sul 
Work with elements of movement leading to short compositi? 
studies. Prerequisite: HKLS 109-10 or equivalent. (Fall and sprint 

119 Creative Dance for Children (3) Wi 
Dance as an expressive art medium for children; concepts, principl® 
methods and materials. Emphasis given to dance in elementary 
cation with consideration for special education. 

120 Repertory (1 or 2) sti 
Study and performance of dance works. Admission by permission 
instructor. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) if 

121 Dance Technique III (1, 2, or 3) ste, 
Intermediate/advanced modern dance technique. May be repeat 

(Fall and spring) , 

122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) Ка? 
Conceptual approach to curriculum design and teaching, inclu 
planning and organization, methodology, selection and use of m 
rials and evaluation; basic health knowledge. (Spring) of 

123 Dance Technique IV (1, 2, or 3) 5! 
Advanced modern dance technique. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring) 

129 Introduction to Motor Learning (3) 

Concepts of skill learning applied to teaching, coaching, 
ing motor skills. 


of instructor. 
134 Sports and Nutrition (3) 


needs for recreational exercise and sports; "itio 
in assessing nutrition needs; development of individual nul 


5-36 Dance History (3-3) 
Study of dance from antiquity to present; emphasis on culture 
nificance of dance as art, education, and social behavior. 
demic year) 

137 Dance and Movement Analyses (3) 

Concepts and elementary principles of movement analysis with 


Curriculum, administration, and management related to physic& 
cation, sports, and exercise programs. 


| 

16 Movement Technique for Theater (2-2) App” 
(HKLS 116 formerly 
Basi bodv awareness, 

s of movement and dramatic justification of movement. May 


Mime Movement and Theater) 
sensory awareness, and movement ехріогай 


(Fall and spring) 


Johns% 


" 


Ü 


йй 


слана 


and perfor 


(Spring) 

130 Introduction to Motor Development (3) Snodgt| 
Study of the evolvement and refinement of fundamental movem” 
skills throughout the life span. (Fall) u 

133 Student Teaching (6 to 12) Nashman, Р 
Prerequisite: HKLS 113-14 or equivalent. Admission by permis? 


(Fall and spring) кай 


sport/activity-specific; and identification 


nutrition problems affecting sports performa® 


Jo 18 


sti! 


phasis on effort and shape. (Spring) | 
138 Organization, Administration, and Management of Сео? | 
Physical Education, Sports, and Exercise Programs (3) T. 
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Snodgrass 
139 Principles of Coaching (3) lated to individual 
Study of behavioral patterns and interactions rela 
and team sports. (Spring) Snodgrass 
140 Psychology of Sport (3) f athletes, teams, and competition 
S V f psv hological aspects of a чйр : ance level, 
pe Peas CABE ci personality motivation, и PET DA 
achievement. and behav ioral change strategies; social fac 8, tré 
events, and measurement technique (Fall) Staff 
141-42 Theater Production for Dance (3-3) its- Gf demos "profe dns 
Theory and practicum in technical tt make-up publicity, 
lighting, sound, theater management, REM in is purchased.) 
Promotion, and audiovisual techniques. (Materials 
(Academic year) Staff 
144 Choreogra hy (3) | requisite: HKLS 109- 
Solo гы -— - May be repeated for credit. Pre а spring) 
10 or equiv lent; HKLS 141—42 recommended. m Stallings 
150 Introduction to Human Anatomy (3) an body, with emphasis 
Systematic study of the structure of the human Mar (Fall) 
On joints, muscles, and neuromuscular mechanisms. Paup 
151 Kinesiolo 3 : ysics, anatomy, 
Analysis - e ad movement, including e TIPOS anatomy. 
and Physiology. Prerequisite: an approved c 
(Spring) : George 
156 Application of Recreational Skills to 
Contemporary Lifestyles (3) asis on local opportunities 
Development ОЁ recreational skills; Марна 0 unity recreational 
for recreational activities. Current trends in tá d for credit with 
evelopment and program planning. May be repeate 
permission of instructor, (Fall and spring) Withers 
157 Dance Technique Theory (3) я inciples of kinesiology, 
'heoretica] foundations of dance. Applied ane: ctia (Fall) 
analysis апа practice of contemporary dance p кезе : Staff 
158 Safety: Prevention and Care of Sports а] C + sorts injuries; 
Safety education, liability, prevention and care of sports 
related Personnel, facilities, and equipment. Paup 
164 Physiology of Exercise (3) i 
3 : a xercise on 
e Physiologica] functions of the body and the effect of EM 


‘ant instructor. 
€se functions. Prerequisite: HKLS 150 or permission of ins 
(Fall) 


171 Current p 
Study of c 
Use of lib 


i Snodgrass 
rofessional Literature and m 9) <a 
"urrent literature with implications for H —— M UA 
rary resources and retrieval systems; evalu: 


i "us " rmission of in- 
sional competencies. Prerequisite: HKLS 103 or pe 
Structor, 


2 Staff 
72 International Experiences (1 to 6) 


Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic. Staff 
173 Independent Study (1 to 3) stet ea of special 
Individually designed mode] for intensive study in an ar hele endent 
interest. Prerequisite: emonstrated competency for i 2p 
work 


ee ay be repeated for 
and permission of advisor and instructor. May p 
credit, 


Staff 
Music for Dancers (3) i 

: ; animent 
Rhythmic theory and analysis; resources in "c ak chee 
Principles for dance, Prerequisite: basic knowle g у 
theory, (Spring, even years) 


IN 
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184 Workshop (1, 3, or 6) Staf 


Titles announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credi 
with permission of advisor 


200 Experimental Course (3) 
l'opic to be announced in Schedule of Cla 


Third Group 


202 Motor Learning and Performance (3) Stalling? 
Variables of perceptual motor learning and performance; theore 
concepts, and models of learning applied to teaching and coaching 


Stall 


(Fall and spring) 
205 Perceptual-Motor Programs: 


Diagnostic- Therapeutic Techniques (3) 
Programs of perceptual-motor therapy and their basic ump 


and diagnostic-therapeutic tec hniques. (Spring) 

230 Advanced Concepts in Motor Development (3) Snodgraf 
Study and practice in techniques of critical observance and analys? 
of motor behavior throughout the life span, with special emphasis of 
period from birth to age eight and on the aged. (Spring) 

232 Current Issues in Elementary School Physical Snodgra# 
Education (3) 

Current philosophy, trends, and research; implications for curriculu™ 
instruction, evaluation. (Spring) f 

239 Administration of Therapeutic Recreation Services (3) st 
Development of recreation and tourism opportunities for disable 
elderly, and other special populations; emphasis on administrati" 
competencies in community organization, communications, consull® 

| tion, program development, evaluation, and fiscal manageme? 
(Spring) af 

240 Physical Education for the Handicapped (3) St 

| Adaptive physical education for handicapped populations; deve elo? 

ment of competencies in diagnostic prescriptive teaching, рго 


Stalling 


І 
| design and evaluation, consultation, and communications. f 
І 244 Therapeutic Recreation Practice (3) sts И 

Professional competencies for delivery of therapeutic recreate 

services to handicapped populations in clinically oriented setting 

Emphasis on client assessment, activity analysis, treat ment progr 

ming, and rele of therapeutic recreation to total rehabilitati? 

g oals. 7 “ 
| 245 Medical Aspects of Disabilities and Handicapping ED 
| Conditions (3) : 
| Etiology, symptomology, and treatment of chronic and traumatic Г 
І orders associated with handicapping conditions: implications 
| progra ing and fa Шу levelopment as related to ther apet ا‎ 
| recreation, adaptive physical education, and other therapies. Fa j 
| 251 Theories and Techniques of Leisure Lifestyle Planning (3) smi, 

Overview of theories an ncepts of leisure counseling, leisure e 


cation, and total leisure lifestyle planning. Emphasis on methods? 
, and fac lita 
leisure planning for special populations as well as the general pu% 
252 Supervision in Therapeutic Recreation (3) Smit) 
Roles and functions of supervision in therapeutic recreation al 
service, Didactic and experiential activities related to pro 
solving in supervision. j Émphasia on group dynamics and inte!f 
sonal communication skills in supervisory responsibilities. 


techniques of leisure assessments, attitudinal change 


T S 
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Paup 
: e: 3 
255 Fitness Evaluation and Exercise Prescription (3) 

x 1 


2821 


і а 
ПРЕ ized exercise ап 
oviding individualize t hvsi- 
»chniques for providing ; valuation of phy 
Метода ФЕ Ms ели on measurement crei. HKLS 150, 164. 
ys за mE health-related variables. Prerequi 
ca liness a c B d 
i го 
Ero) ici habilitation. 
Sports Medicine (3), rch in diagnostic treatment, re 
Theory, practice, anc research in d us 
and еа of жылыр Mr ig injuri Swengros 
Principles and Concepts o А ; 
изе : e 
Employee Health/ M pha, элө I MD E malar i 
к ferview of the emp у = Ith policy ) 
oe wet oe Public and — erme and political 
©. and other c 8. > fona z 
ce th natio roce. 
i ri ' analyzed together wi ` del programs, p 
Spend LA analyza subject. Evaluation of mo р 
ner racti os 
ures, and current practice, 2 Ith/Fitness (3) Swengr 
Organization and Management in Health t theory as it applies to 
eme of organization and managemen elated to the health and 
current political and economic a m Болив for resolving 
‚мэ х * FT leaders oe 
fitness industry, Emphasis on 
i implementing hange. : | Staff 
Conflict and implementing c lang i. n (3) : 
Exercise, Stress, M recae pus queas pep) stress in re 
ie 'siol ' PXercise anc 4 Р mo ; the princip 
applied кнр pt - ind myocardial тае A CORRA 
O coronary artery diseg E TIENE recovering D è 
and eis tice of rehabilitation of арч prox сад therapy and risk- 
"xad 't surgery) by 79 
event (heart atta: or heart OUT iat AH (Fall) 
factor reduc tion. I rerequisite: HKLS 164. \ ne 
iti A. C 
Sports and Politics (3) ied to sports policy; comparative Cris ae 
Political analysis applied to Sports reen ideology, econom ‘ 
to the stüdy of the relationships vui ri involvement in 
velopment and the types and levels of gove 
Sports policy, 3) Johnson 
Philosophic Foundations of Dance ( 
E 


i and 
7 ies іп the arts 
Xamination and discussion of aesthetic theorie 
dance ав 


15141 S ring) 
а performing art, with application to criticism. oo 
ance Reconstruction (1 to 3) 


"Creating the 
Scores, (Fall 


< Advanced C 


25-755 om dance 

Structure and dynamics of movement fr 

and spring) i = 
raphy (3) A esponsibility 

roup or solo ang SPY (3 Course ape n May be repeated 

auditions, rehearsals, and presentation tee e: equivalent. (Fall or 

Once for credit. Prerequisite: HKLS 14 

Spring) Jono 

Dance in Society (3) hasis on current research a 

Anthropological aspects of dance; emphasi 

literature, ) е ee 

orkshop (1 to 3 d s and problems; 

Wore’ Work fen: on Va n Clio ч May be re- 

development Of advanced professional com (Fal байар 

Peated for credit with permission i Staff 

nternationa] Experiences (1 to 12 MES. 

ау be repeated for credit with approval of advi 


Staff 
283 Practicum (3 to 6) 


7 і ing con- 
1 actice, includi g 
Field Work internship and/or instructional practic 


dit with per- 
erence and/or seminar. May be repeated once for cre 
Mission of advisor. (Fall and spring) 
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290 Advanced Seminar (1 to 3) staf 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. (Fall айй 
spring) 

293 Independent Study (1 to 6) Staf 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor, 

297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) Breen and staf 
Independent research and study pertinent to the needs of the 8 
dent. Prerequisite: Educ 295 or permission of instructor. (Fall 82 
spring) 

stef 


299 Thesis Research (6) 


HUMANITIES | t — 


Committee on the Humanities $ 
О.А. Seavey (Coordinator), D.A. Altshuler, J.F. Burks, R.P. Churchill, MY 
Dow, E. Fisher, J. Gold, R.A. Hadley, К.С. Jones, R.W. Kenny, J.D. Morel? 
Ј.А.А. Plotz, J.A. Quitslund, р.р. Wallace, J.E. Ziolkowski 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers a set of interdisciplina 
courses designed to provide a coherent introduction to classic works in 4 
humanities. The courses deal with historical figures, creative works of ® 
and literature, systems of philosophy, and religious traditions that are tb 
common property of educated people. The full interpretation of these fun £ 
mental sources of Western culture requires the collaboration of faculty ff? 
all the disciplines of study encompassed in the humanities. 

Columbian College students may use up to 6 semester hours of these cours 
toward the fulfillment of the meaningful initiation requirement in the , 


manities. 
1 Roots of the Western Tradition (3) sul 


Basic ideas of Western thought from early Greek, Roman, Judai 
and Christian traditions. Representative readings in drama, ep" 
historical writings, oratory, creation stories, scriptural traditio 
philosophy, and spiritual autobiography. To be taken in conjunc 
with Engl 13. (Spring) Yi 
2 Ideas in Western Culture: Aquinas to Voltaire (3) u^ 
An examination in historical context of central texts from | 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the Enlightenment: Aquin? 
Dante, Machiavelli, Erasmus, Luther, Montaigne, Bacon, Shake 
peare, Rabelais, Descartes, Milton, Locke, and Voltaire. To be tak 
in conjunction with Engl 14. (Fall) " 
3-4 Studies in 19th-Century Culture (3—3) plo" 
Through study of representative works of European and Ameri 
art, music, literature, drama, philosophy, and theology, students 
introduced to major themes of 19th-century culture and аге initis : 
into the methods of analysis and interpretation characteristic 0 сё 
different disciplines within the humanities. The 19th-century resol 
of Washington form part of the curriculum. (Academic year) 


INDIVIDUAL GRADUATE PROGRAMS E 
7 Ew a Е 
Committee on Individual Programs 


: Д ІА 
].]. Cordes (Program Director), B.L. Catron, R.S. French, W.B. Griffith, T. 
Hufford, P.H.M. Lengermann, C.E. Rice 


INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 389 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers the course listed below pri- 
marily for students with individualized interdisciplinary programs of study for 
the Master's degrees. The Committee on Individual Programs, which has 
supervisory responsibility for Individual Programs students, provides the 
faculty for the Colloquium. 


250 Colloquium on Interdisciplinary Staff 
Methodologies (3 our 
Analysis ions ж perspectives of the problems inherent in inter- 
disciplinary study and research, conditions which justify interdisci- 
Plinary work, norms and strategies for success, and case studies. 
Required for all students in Individual Programs. Open to other inter- 
disciplinary students with permission of the Colloquium Director. 
(Spring) 


INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES - 
Members of the Institute 


to Sigur (Director), М. Atkin, СЕ. Elliott, M.W. Fu, A. Gyorgy, H.C. Hin- 
on, WR, Johnson, Y. Kim, C.A. Linden, C.A. Moser, J. Pelzman, V. Petrov, 


S Shih, M. Sodaro, R. Thornton, S. Wolchik, R.Y. Yin 


Associate M 


]. Baniste 
€Wis, В, 


embers of the Institute 


for Sino-Soviet Studies offers specialized graduate study in the 
ic and International Affairs. Students who lack background in 
fast Asian studies are required to take undergraduate courses 
undergo by the advisor as prerequisite to graduate work. Related preparatory. 
Hist 137 ate courses include the following: Econ 101, 102, 133, 134, 169, 170; 
37, 143, 144, 145, 146, 187, 188, 189, 195, 196; PSc 1, 9, 106, 107, 108, 
3; Psyc 151. 

] fuii of the Institute are stated under the School 
rnational Affairs. For description of the courses listed below, 

Propriate departmental listing. 


ECONOMICS 


207 Seminar; Soviet Economy (3) Hardt, Pelzman 
268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in Hardt, Pelzman 
р Communist Countries (3) i - 
a Economy of the People’s Republic of China I (3) Yin 
Economy of the People’s Republic of China II (3) Yin 
Economy of Japan (3) Hadley 
International Economics (3) Pelzman 
eminar: Soviet Planning in Theory and Practice (3) Pelzman 


G 
EOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 
224 Se 


a Seminar: С eography of the Soviet Union (3) Kamerling 


minar: Political Geography (3) Pederson 


Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on Banister 
Contemporary China (3) 
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HISTORY 
205 Evolution of Nationalism in Eastern Europe (3) Staff 
206 Readings Seminar: Revolution in Eastern Europe (3) Staff 
215 Readings Seminar: Communist Monolith that St 
Never Was (3) ; 
217 Readings/Research Seminar: Russian and Atkin 
Soviet Thought (3) 
Wolchik 


232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) 
233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) Wolc 


237 Readings Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1964 (3) Petrol 
246 Readings/Research Seminar: History of Modern Atkin 


Russia and Soviet Union (3) 
253-54 Readings Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations тһопи® 
(3—3) 
255-56 Readings Seminar: U.S.-Soviet Thornto? 
Strategic Relations Since World War II (3-3) 
258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Soda? 
259-60 Research Seminar: Problems in U.S.-Soviet- Thornto? 
Chinese Relations (3-3) 
289 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) Sig 
| 293 Research Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3) Johnso? 
| 295-96 Readings Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3-3) Johns 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
207 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Elliott, Linden, wolchik 


| 208 Readings in' Marxism and Leninism (3) Elliott, Linde 

| 230 Comparative Goverment and Kim, McClintock, Feigenba 

| Politics I (3) 
231 Comparative Government and Kim, McClintock, FeigenbauP 

Politics II (3) А 

232 Comparative Communist Systems 1 (3) woh 

| 233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) Wolchi* 

| 258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Soda” 
263 Communism in Non-Communist Europe (3) Sod 

| 264 The International Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyo 
265 Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyo 
266 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Lind 
267 Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden, Wolo 

| 268 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliot 

| 269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Ellie 

| 270 Politics of the People's Republic of China I (3) Hint? 
271 Politics of the People's Republic of China 11 (3) Hin! 
272 Foreign Policy of the People's Republic of China (3) Hinto? 
275 International Politics of the Far East (3) Hinto 
276 Government and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) Ki? 
291 Colloquium: East Asia (3) Hinto? 
292 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) буо $ 


JOURNALISM 


TERNATIONAL AFFAIRS - 


See School of Public and International Affairs. 


ПАПАМ _ 


— — а a —— 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


JAPANESE 
REL 


See Fast Asian Languages and Literatures. 
Jo 
JOURNALISM 


P : - 7 =  Coldsmi 

rofessorial Lecturers F.L. Dennis, CW. Puffenbarger, J. Coldsmith, G. 

eely, L.B. Laurent 
Ssociate Prof 


(Chairman) 
? Professor J. Deakin 
Ssorial Lecturers R.L. Courage, J.P. McGill, W.R. Fonda, 
; lount, R.R. Mueller, Т.О. Cron, D. Haun, J.R. Fogarty, D.L. Smith, 
S. Graves, E.H. Moore 


Bachelor of Arts 


Tequire With a major in journalism (departmental)—The following 


rots must be fulfilled: 

1. Seneral require 

Sciences. (Students 
191 


English composition requirement.) 

8l 51-52 or 71-72; Jour 71-72; PSc 1 and 2. 
the major—24 hours of second-group courses in 
(a) Jour 111, 196, 198; (b) nine semester hours chosen 
, ‚ 137, 138, 139, 151, 155; and (c) 6 semester hours 

, 7, 128, 129, 140, 141, 142, 145, 146, 150, 170, 190, 199. 
* Secondary area of concentration—a minimum of 18 semester 
Cond-group Courses, chosen in consultation with the major advisor, 

ent or field of study. 

15, 116 electives: Econ 121, 142, 157, 161, 162, 181-82; PSc 110, 111, 
5 DA 118, 119, 120, 122; Psyc 115; CmTr 132, 133, 134, 135-36, 145; 


, Journalism 


- The student must complete 21 semester hours in 
17 or тус uding Jour 71 or 72; Jour 111; one course selected from Jour 115, 
ik. 70; three Courses selected from Jour 121, 125, 133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 

; and апу one other journalism course. 


: Jour 111 is prerequisite to Jour 115, 125, 133, 135, 


n to Mass Communication (3-3) Willson 
tion of newspapers and other media in relation to 
and economic life; concept of press freedom. Inter- 

S who lack knowledge of U.S. history should take 
efore taking Jour 71. Jour 72: mass media, problems of 


y journalism, emphasis on federal government-media re- 
Academic year) 


Contemporar 
lations. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Second Group 


111 Reporting (3) Robb 
Gathering, evaluating, and writing news. Typing required. Laboral! 
fee, $10. (Fall and spring) ” 

115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) Colds 


Preparation of news copy, pictures, and other graphic material ! 
publication; evaluation of news; page layouts; newspaper make? 
(Fall and spring) Р 
116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) Sm 
Layout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters, hov 
organs, and similar publications for associations, institutions ё 
industry. (Fall) Ў 
117 Magazine Editing (3) Ста? 
The editor's responsibility to publisher and readers. Setting 
editorial goals and planning content and production to meet Di 
Editing copy for general and specialized magazines. (Spring) 
121 Feature Writing (3) 


: = , 1 - п 
Free-lancing nonfiction articles, materials obtained through р 


pendent investigation. (Fall and spring) W 
125 Science Writing (3) $ 

Writing science news for the mass media (Spring) m 
128 Government Process and the Media (3) рей 


Examination of the roles played by the news media that affect 
political process, including the impact the media have on the "i 
dency, the Congress, and the bureaucracy, and the adequacy of г? 
organizations to provide information and analysis needed by citi? 


to exercise effective self-government. Same as PSc 128. т, 
129 TV News: The Politics of Visibility (3) 5 
Same as PSc 129. 
133 Advanced Reporting: Community News (3) Puffenbaff' 
Coverage and writing of local news. (Fall) с? 
135 Advanced Reporting: Consumer Affairs (3) 
Specialized training in the consumer news field. (Fall) af 
137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) Fog" T 
Coverage and writing of federal government news. (Fall) 
138 Investigative Reporting (3) Puffenbatt 
In-depth reporting in selected areas of political, economic, and d 
affairs. Prerequisite: Jour 133 or permission of instructor. pn 


(Fall and spring) "m 
140 Photojournalism (3) Fo 
Taking and processing photographs for publication, picture selec g 
cropping, captions. Students must purchase their own film 
print paper. Laboratory fee, $54. Students who received credit ү 
Art 23 or 24 cannot receive credit for Jour 140. (Fall and эрй 
141 Intermediate Photojournalism (3) НУ 
Advanced news and feature photography, editing, layout and P 
essays. Students must purchase their own film and print d 
Laboratory fee, $54. Prerequisite: Jour 140 or Art 23 and 24. 
and spring) su 
142 Advanced Photojournalism (3) "ut 
Picture stories and photo essays in black and white or colon 
phasis on layout, captions, text. Students must purchase own fi uii 
print paper. Laboratory fee, $54. Admission by permission of inf 


tor. (Spring) 
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145 Principles and Problems of McGill, Mueller, Moore 
Public Re 
Principles proble id ethics of public relations for government 
agenci commer T ishments, educational and other public 
institutions. Case Mstories of successful programs. (Fall and 
Spring) 

146 Government Information (3) Courage 
Growth of inform ities in government and the role of the 
information specialist. W g and editing for government informa- 
tion Operations. g) > 

150 News C age in Washington (3) | Staff 
The Washington news beats, channels and sources of news in the 
nation's Capital, uses and abuses of the media. Field trips to local 
news centers and ress briefings. 

151 Editorial Writing (3) І Robbins 
Techniques of editorial writing, conducting the editorial page, func- 
tion of editorials and columns of news commentary in a free press. 
(Spring) 

155 Critica] Writing and Reviewing (3) Laurent 
Reviewing and commenting on the arts and entertainment for the 
mass media. (Spring) = 

170 News Publication Management (3) Coldsmith 
The busines; ide of publishing. Study of the roles of advertising, 
Circulation, Promotion, accounting and administration, and mechani- 

19 cal departments in ne pers and other publications. (Spring) 

“0 Internship in Journalism (3) Staff 
Study of a Journalistic medium in action by working in a Wash- 
ington area news office. Admission restricted to senior journalism 

. Majors selected by a departmental committee. (Fall and spring) 
з Documenta Photography (3) Battaglia 
5. Laboratory fee, $54. 
(3) Staff 

; y to journalism majors. Major journalistic effort undertaken 

n Consultation with a member of the journalism staff. A written 

Tequest describing the project must be presented to the staff member 

OT approval, and filed with the student's advisor in the semester 

before registration. (Fall and spring) я 

Law of the Press (3) Dennis 

Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publication as 

Contempt of co ‚ Copyright, newsgathering agencies, labor law and 

the Newspaper business. law of libel, privileged matter, fair com- 

met on public characters, right of privacy. (Fall) 

Seal Topics in Journalism (3) Staff 

“elected topics: writing, editing, graphics, photojournalism, or other 

aspects of communication. May be repeated for credit. 


Chairman), R.H. Davison, R.G. Jones, T.Z. Lavine, B. Nimer, 
: Sachar, M. Ticktin, H.E. Yeide, Jr., J.E. Ziolkowski 


aic = College of 
tudies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This program is 


Columb; ج‎ 
Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program 


394 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


intended for students who wish to investigate the history, language, literati" 
religious and philosophical thought, and political and social experience 0 
Jewish people from the perspective of several academic disciplines. (StU 
who wish to concentrate on the religious aspects of Judaism and its rela 
ship to the other religious traditions of the world may prefer to elect а mil 
in religion with an emphasis on Judaism [see Religion].) 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Judaic Studies (interdepartmental) M 
following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts 0 


с 


sciences. 
2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 21-22, 23-24; Rel 9, 23. 
3. Required courses for the major (30 semester hours) 
(a) Clas 103 or 104; Hist 158; PSc 179; Rel 113-14 or 115-16, 213 or 236: 
(b) two meaningfully related courses selected from each of two 9 4 
following groups: I—Anth 177, 180; Art 111, 112; II—Clas 100, 101, 102; Engl 44 
III—Hist 107, 108, 110, 113, 114, 121, 122, 123, 124, 139, 140, 171, 172, 193, 1947, 
293, 294; IV—Phil 111, 112, 113, 127, 131, 172; V—Geog 154; PSc 177, 178, 2752 
290; VI—Rel 103, 104, 105, 107, 111, 122, 126, 137, 143, 144, 145, 146, 161, 102, U^ 
174, 181, 184, 209, 291, 292. 
Students applying for the 90-hour degree program in Judaic Studies " 
addition to meeting the general requirements stated under Columbian coll 
of Arts and Sciences, present evidence of exceptional preparation in the 5. 
of Judaism, provide strong recommendations from high school teachers ай j^ 
the Committee 


counselors, and complete a satisfactory interview with 
Judaic Studies. 


Minor in Judaic Studies—Required: A minimum of 18 semester hours, ме” 
in consultation with an advisor designated by the Committee on Judaic 5ш 
1-24, 25-26, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104; Hist 158; Рс 179; Rel 


99 о 
a, 49 


from Clas 21 
103, 107, 113, 114, 115, 110, 174, 184, 209, 213, 238. 


KOREAN г EN 
See East Asian Languages and Literatures. ; 
LATIN — 
See Classics. 

LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES — 


Committee on Latin American Studies | 
M. Gordon (Chairman), C. Allen, B.L. Boulier, T.F. Carroll, M. Grow 
Grunwald, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., P.F. Klarén, M. Koch-Weser, E. Maras 
C. McClintock, T. Morrison, С. Palacios, J.W. Robb, L.R. Scheman; 
Siegel 
ol 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Studies (interdepartme™ 
-The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts ү 
Sciences. $ rh 
2. Required courses in related areas—Span 1-2, 3-4; or equivalent. (9? 

9-10 or equivalent is recommended.) 
3. Required courses in the major—(a) Anth 172, 185, or 190; Econ 185; дў 
161; Hist 163-64; PSc 183-84; and six semester hours chosen from Span 1 


LEGISLATIV 


155-56, 157-58, or other approved courses; (b) 18 semester hours, не олн ас 
‘nterdisciplinary seminar 37) in one of the following areas: anthropo «m 
economics geography and regional science, Hispani literatures, Mason. d 
Political s ence. The required courses listed in (a) which are in the se " e 
area may be included in comput z the req ired 18 semester hours for Oli 
Students may apply for graduation with Special Honors. To qualify, 1 E д 
ale must fulfill the general requirements stated under Regulations anc Le > 
research course in his or her field of concentration, in which an independen 


study Project is completed with distinction. 


Minor in Latin 
each of the 
tory, politic 
lent) of Spa 


American Studies—Required: one Latin American partes gtr: 
six member disciplines (anthropol economics, geograp «28-0 
al science, and Spanish-American literature). Two years (ог eq 

nish language is prerequisite. 


желш?" 1 hool of 
Arts-in the field of Latin American Studies—See the Sc 
ternational Affairs i i 

nal Affairs. B a ee American 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy may elect А v9 
ап area of specialization in the field of histo Spanis yx > 223 
Talure as an area of specialization in the field of Romar languages 


| nanoa; 2 Ја 
iteratures, or politics of Latin America as an area of specialization in the fie 
01 politica] Science. 


Candidates 


Courses Dealing with Latin America: 


Anthropology—115, 170, 172 1 , 190, 215 268, 272, 282, 287 

veo mics—185, 233, 234, 251, 252, 285-86, 287, 290, 291 Я 
Hise Phy and Regional Science—127, 133, 161, 223, 0, 261, 287, 290, 291 
Poles 161, 162, 163-64, 165, 166, 261, 262, 287 

Olitica] Science—183, 184 283, 284, 2 

Ortuguese—31-32 озари 


Spanish 91-95 454 56, 157—58, 253, 255, 256, 261, 264, 266, 287 


LEGISLA 


“VE AFFAIRS—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Academic ry; 

садеті; Director С.]. Deering 
РЕ Graduate School of A 
; gree Of Master of Arts 
OCuses on the U.S. 
Can politica] instituti 


ts and Sciences offers a program leading to the 
in the field of legislative affairs. This program 
Congress with emphasis on the legislative process, Ameri- 
ons, and public policy analysis. 
depu tt of Arts in the field of leg 
Tue 1 a B aver 
ts oed: the stated under the Graduate School of 
hours of course W( The required curriculum 
roup I and two courses each from Groups II and 
are selected in consultation with: the advisor. АП 
SS а Master's Comprehensive Examination. 
psc ap T, Legislative Th | 
: 203 А roduction to Politic al Analy sis (3) 
:218] Pproaches to Public Policy Analysis ,(3) 
PS 234 Се 81810 уе Politics (3) 
` * -Omparative Legislative Systems (3) 


and Research 


е 


INSTRUCTION 
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Group II. The Processes of Politics 
PSc 211 State and Urban Politics (3) 
PSc 215 Judicial Policy-making (3) 
PSc 216 American Presidency (3) 
PS« у Bureaucratic Politics (3) 
PSc 219 American Political Parties and Electoral Behavior (3) 
PSc 2: e Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) 
PSc 286 Selected Topics in American Politics (3) 


Group III. Public Policy Analyse 


PSc : 12 State в опа Urban Policy Problems (3) 

PSc , Science, and Technology (3) 

PSc 22 Yoniestic P Poli y Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 

PSc Issues in Political Economy: Economic Poli y Analysis (3) | 


PSc 226 Issues in Political Economy: The Economic Policy Process (3) 
PSc 246 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 

PSc 249 U.S. National Security Policy (3) 

PSc 250 Foreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 


i 
| MANAGEMENT SCIENCE P 
Professors M.M. Wofsey (Emeritus), R.F. Ericson, G.L. Lippitt, D.D. Ко? 
Р.В. Vaill, J. Harvey, W.E. Halal, Е.Н. Forman q 
Professorial Lecturers T. O'Connor, Z.A. Shavell, W.J. Wenket ^ 
Adams, J.F. Regan 1 
Associate Professors J.F. on ‚ Тт, Е.К. Winslow (Chairman), ү, 
Hardgrave, J.P. Coyne, S Ык! eby, E.W. Hahn, ]. Lobuts, Jt | 
| Carson, L. Graff, J.D. Frame 
| Associate Professorial Lecturers С.А. Gruel, R.W. Shirey, С.Т. 50102108 
І Assistant Professor J. Liebowitz 
See the School of Government and Business Administration for programy 
І studv leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administration, 


of Business Administration, Master of Science in Information Systems " 
Doctor of Business Administration, and Doctor of Publi , Administ 


nology, 


| First Group 
| 58 Introduction to Information Processing (3) 
(Formerly Mgt 118) 
Basic principles, terminology, and methods of computer data pre 
tool throu y 
ness у 


тоў? 


{ў 
Liebowitz A 


ing. Introduction to the use of the computer as a 
signments illustrating typical problems encountered in busi 
government data processing. Assignments involve computer pro 


ming in a higher level language (FORT Ru AN or BASIC). 


" 
107 Fundamentals of Behavioral Science (3) Lobuts, М 


Survey of behavioral science research and practice as re1 


| 
| Second Group 
| 
| nt 


management. Emphasis on the basic human processes that c 


to the functioning of organizations. 

119 Computer Programming for Coyne, Fo 
Information Systems (3) as 
COBOL programming for business and government data pre 


applications, For students already famili: ir with basic сотрш®@ 


120 


121 


122 


199 
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cepts and programming. Emphasis on practical computer applications 
in accounting and management information stems. Prerequisite: 
Mgt 58 or Stat 130. 

Information Systems Development I (3) Fa pet 
Assessment of the s concept and its relationship to organiza- 
tional information decision-ma ng and management. Concepts and 
techniques inv d in the initial development of new or revised 
computer-based formation s e ‚ systems analysis and de- 
Sign phases. Modern programming te jues are emphasized. Pre- 
requisite: Mgt 58 and 119 or permission of instructor. 

Information Systems Development II (3) Carson, Coyne 
A further examination of the information systems development 
1 luding concepts and techniques for assessment, selection, 
Introduction, operation, and maintenance of a newly designed auto- 
mated information sv stem. Prerequisite: Mgt 58 and 119 or permission 
of instructor. З 

Special Studies in Information Systems (: Fac samanê ^ 
An independent or yup-study project in information systems de- 
velopment Which may involve faculty-supervised research, a case- 
study Project, or field experience as an intern systems analyst in a 
local public or private organization. Prerequisite: Mgt 120 and 121 or 
Permission of instructor. 

Individual Research (3) = 
Assigned topi Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be 
Tepeated once for « redit. (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


201 


206 


210 


Issues Management (3) Halal, Vaill 


An advanced Management course designed to explore contemporary 
meee of organizations and management. Current literature and re- 
cent research findings will be analyzed. Topics include productivity, 
ial responsibility, government regulations, consumerism, and em- 
'ее participation. Prerequisite: Mgt 205 or equivalent. 
Organization and Vaill, Ericson, McCarthy, 
anagement (3) Brown, Roman, Halal, Loeser 
For designated students in the MBA program. Integrative approach 
theo 8 mizational concepts, mana ement principles, philosophy a 
nr in public and private organizations, Evolution of manage 
ы nought, Iunctions, and practices, stressing present management 
арргоасћез, genera] systems theory, and contingency management. 
Trategic Planning (3) Halal 
chang mulation of strategies that enable organizations to adapt to 
тота чосіа!, technological, есопотіс, апӣ political conditions. 
tices Ed анов, and exercises examine strategic planning prac- 
Кайа RP the eny iror ntal changes affecting corporations, govern- 
duct + rice hospitals, and other major institutions. Students con- 
Indiv; h ategic planning project for an orga zation. — (Spring) 
‘vidual and Group Harvey, Lippitt, Winslow, Vaill 
with humo} students who wish to improve their skills in tem 
derstanding xA Y organizations. Theoretical and persona -un- 
Managemer: of the roles of interpersonal and group dynamics in 
sement. Focus on individuals and groups in various organiza- 


tional setti i : А 
те al settings. Intensive work group experience focusing on theory, 
Search, and group analysis. 


214 


215 


218 


| 220 


221 


211 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) 
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winsl 
atio! 
mil 
Mf 


Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such as autom 
ethics, interpersonal relations, organizational change, and $i 
problems. Problems in behavioral science research. Prerequisite: 
210. 


212 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) Harvey, winsl?! 


Review of research, theory, and practice related to the process $ 
human change. Students are provided the opportunity to apply 
learning in various settings and to demonstrate competence х 
various media. This course emphasizes the relationship bet 
theory and practice. Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or permission of in$ 


tor. 


213 Organizational Development: Concepts Lippitt, Harvey ve 


and Methods (3) 


Examination of different concepts of organizational structure, pr 
esses, and growth. Models of organizational change will be develop" 
with a taxonomy of methods of initiating action to further org& 
tional development. Prerequisite: Mgt 210, 212; or equivalent. , 
Consultative Processes in Organizations (3) Lippitt, Най, 
Examination through actual practice, as well as theory, of the net 
of the helping process between one person or group and ant d 
person or group. Dynamics of the consulting process will be expl? 
as well as role differences in internal and external consultation: pe 
velopment of skill in the helping relationship will be furthere® 
requisite: Mgt 210, 212; or equivalent. rii 
Conflict Management: Theory, Concepts, and Methods (3) Lipf, 
Exploration of the ways power is used in conflict situations: m 
dents will discuss and experience ways to make conflict а стей у 
rather than a negative experience. Methods of conflict resolutio? " 
be practiced. Conflict in the micro (person-to-person) to macro ун 
tem-to-system) level will be explored. Prerequisite: Mgt 210 02 
mission of instructor. W 
Computer Programming with Graff and 5 
Business Applications (3) ie 
For designated students in the MBA program. Basic principi 
terminology, and organization of computer systems. Emphasis o 
veloping a proficiency in the use of higher-level programming = 
guage via computer solutions to production management 
accounting problems. Laboratory fee, $25. " 
Quantitative Factors in Hahn, Forman, Graff, Hardg? 
Administration (3) 

Survey of quantitative techniques in solution of management " 
lems. Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and pr?» 
areas for their application; use of the computer in solving, эу 
models. Topics selected from linear programming, proba do! 
decision-making under uncertainty, queuing and inventory mo 
simulation, regression. Prerequisite: Mgt 218, 270, or equiva en" 
(Fall and spring) ў 
Introduction to Probability Theory Hardgrave, Hahn, For? 
and Applications (3) 

Introduction to probability theory and its applications in maj, 
ment science and operations research; foundation course for "i 
study of advanced probabilistic methods in operations rese 
Sample spaces, conditional probability, common distribution’ sg 
dom variables, simple stochastic processes. Prerequisite: Math 
52 or equivalent. (Alternate years) 
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222 Mathematical Programming: Hardgrave, Forman, Graff, Hahn 
Techniques and Applications (3) . 
Technical and дьа considerations of linear s CRDI pa 
related methods. Mathematical and computational aspects o dies of 
programming, Formulation of linear programming models. Stu miim 
applications of linear programming. Introduction to 'ntager ру or 
ming, algorithms, and formulations. Prerequisite: Math 42 or 52 
equivalent. (Alternate years) : 

223 Techniques of Operations pier E Hahn 
Research (3) — = я 
Survey and introduction to contemporary — — D 
niques, including nonlinear programming, dynamic меили 
Ventory and queuing models and simulation. Applications cde 
methods as models of common processes. Prerequisite: Mgt 221, 222. 
(Alternate years) 

729 Modeling in Applied Operations Research (3) _ — 

vanced modeling exercises in applied operations € ) 
Tequisite: Met 223 or permission of instructor. (Alternate years 

230 Administration of Research and Development (3) Frame, а 
-Xamination of technological, political, and economic factors үтте $ 
Ing the RaD environment; operational aspects; management pro dec. 
in military, governmental, and industrial organizations; project sele " 
tion, resource allocation, personnel, planning and control, measure 
ment ànd evaluation, (Fall and spring) 


Project Management (3) mento 


Pecialized as 
requests for 
agement, 


pects of project management, including — 
Proposals; proposal preparation; project selection, — 
{ and costing: and project managers. Project managen 
skills applicable in a variety of organizational settings where projects 
аге used to accomplish operational objectives. і 
International Science and Technology (3) Frame, Roman 
®chnology transfer to advanced countries and LDCs; the techno- 
logical basis of trade; international licensing, patenting and co-pro- 
duction activities; science, technology, and economic development; 
cue rnationa] comparisons of scientific and technological capabilities; 
current global issues involving technology; global transfer of military 
; technologies: export controls of technology. (Fall and spring) 
a Technol trepreneurship and Innovation (3) Frame, Roman 
f the legal, organizational, personnel, financial, € 
ction aspects of establishing and maintaining tec 


Seminar. Administration of 


each time the course is offered according to the emerging tech- 
; Current operational problems, and student interest. Prerequi- 
X to nine semester hours of research and development manage- 

240 wn ?r permission of instructor. (Fall) . i 
urvey of Information Technology (3) Graff, Carson, Liebowitz 
3S nagement.oriented survey of key areas in information technology 
including ardware, software, systems development, management and 


262 Systems Designs For 
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; А d i xod y 
the computing milieu. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 or permission of 


structor Fall and spring) " 
242 Systems Analysis for Carson, Liebow 
Information Systems II (3) 
(Formerly Comparative Computer Systems) 
Systems analysis for the development of a requirements specifica” 
for an information system. Topics include data gathering, informal” 
flow modeling, data item identification, data file organization, inp! 
output requirements identification, and the identification of other, 
quirements, such as reliability, response time, workload сарӣ ЫА 
environmental conditions, and training. Prerequisite: Mgt 240. 
and spring) 
243 Human Factors in —— Systems (3) Coyne; Ge 
(Formerly Management of Information Technology) 
The user/system interaction that occurs with compute rized info) 
tion systems. The human factors of on-line dialogs, user psycho 
of computer systems, and various approaches to user/system 
action are considered. Examples of user/system interfaces fro? 
variety of personal computer systems. Emphasis on the develo 
of effective user/system interfaces. Prerequisite: Mgt 240. (Fall? 
spring) " 
249 Seminar: Information Technology (3) Carson, F0 ү 
Current trends in the design and implementation of СОЁ 
supported systems; emphasis on current state-of-the-art € p 
discussion with leading experts in the field and analysis of Ше 
Prerequisite: Mgt 240, 242, 243; or permission of inst 
(Fall and spring) бй 
252 Information Resources Management (3) ma 


Concepts and tools for integration of information systems, ™ " 
ment systems, and organizational systems. Information as а 169 
cost and value assessments, budgeting and accounting structures [ 
evaluation of information as a resource. Prerequisite: Mgt 205 


equivalent. f 
Forty 


253 Security and Privacy of Information Systems (3) 


An advanced course in information technology, emphasizing 
philosophies, principles, and practices of security management 
impact of privacy legislation on computer-based systems. Risk eg 
ment, state of the art measures, trends in the information Sf 
field, and roles of the various levels of management and ennai of 
staff. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 or 240. " 


254 Systems Analysis for Information Systems I (3) Carson 


An advanced course for MBA students in information systems 7 
agement only. The transition from requirements to user system y 
tional design. The user/system dialog is developed, along wit ut 
user-oriented aspects of the system, such as report gene 'ration, 7 


operation facilities, and terminal specifications. Prerequisite: y! 

261 Introduction to General Management Ericson, 
Systems (3) / 
ан вуй 
Dynamics of organization and management from а general ] 


and cybernetics viewpoint. Translation of general manā 
systems research and theory into the world of organizatio® 


havior and management practice. (Fall) | 
Ericson, UMP 


gt 26h 4 


n] d 


Managerial Effectiveness (3) 
Building on the introduction and cybernetics concepts in M 


270 


276 


280 
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D ater а more advanced set of insights into how these ideas 
ршде їп building effective organizations in this era of turbulent 
nments. Prerequisite: Mgt 261. (Spring) 
Case Studies and Field Ericson, Umpleby 
Research in GEMSOC (3) : 
vestigation of existing organizational structures and ongoing 
Point. One t Em ) a general mane ment systems stand- 
Confextual cnr ial ev з of firms and jencies including inter- 
GEMSOC vomparative s dies. Prerequisite: Mgt 262. (Spring) 
Tenpin Modeling and Simulation (3) 55 Umpleby, Ericson 
HOH Xzc "i N current practice analysis; modeling and simula- 
ч sises, C É 1 discrete representations: system dy- 
5, set theory, kinematic aphs, information theory. Prerequisite: 
О 1. . (Fall) 
nog tional Cybernet ss (3) bed cq Umpleby, Ericson 
of “озшш ад ybernetic del of decision-making and a theory 
stitutional Na cane with application to practical problems of in- 
tincipl sign and itutional change. 
Basic E es ybernetics (3) Umpleby Ericson 
interdisciplina, m Cybernet and systems theory, empha: ng their 
regulating x wid pe. ; 1aracteristics of systems, strategies for 
Cations Ба me, and paradoxes involved in self-regulation. Appli- 
Mathemat; Social sciences are emphasized. 2 
Statistics "s е : Hahn, Forman, Graff, Hardgrave 
"or designated Áo (3) № c Mathematical and 
tistical abbate се ы the } {BA program: Mat ematica and sta- 
Applications of NE in the solution of managerial problems. 
Introduction ^ unc tions, elements of calculus and linear algebra. 
erence, тъ probabilit frequer distributions, statistical in- 
Manageria] St; eri correlation. (Fall and spring) 
Statistica] A "зл (3) ‚ Forman, Graff, Hahn, Hardgrave 
clude sampling e ~ and their applicability to management. Topics in- 
of Variance ~ h сла hypothesis testing, regression and analysis 
Packages ^ = e student will learn how to utilize nputer software 
and 270 or PP ng the statistical techniques. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 
equival« 
Managerial 
h tatistica] 


"all and spring) 


Forman, Hahn, Hardgrave 


ical modeling. Prerequisite: Mgt 275 or permission 
ing) 
Systems Development Coyne, Forman 
cation (3) 
Y Mgt 241) 
n advance | 
Phies, 


applicatio 

fia "€ of information systems. Different approaches are studied, 
technica] oe are evaluated, and the various roles of the 
Spring) “ап are considered. Prerequisite: Mgt 58. (Fall and 


d course in ; " = * 
rip са ie in information technology, emphasizing philoso- 
“pies, and practices common to the development and 


1сгосо (rSv к 
(Formerly Mer Sy stem Architecture (3) Hahn, Carson, Forman 
n in-depth re, Microcomputer Applications) 


approach to the understanding and use of microcomputer 


INSTRUCTION 


OURSES OF 


systems. Principles of microcomputers and distinguishing сһагасі@ 
mputer systems. Students work indivi? 


tics among various microcon 
with the microcomputer system in the laboratory Prerequis™ 


I 58. (Si )I 
5 Information Sy E. ms and Telecommunications (3) ( 
(Formerly Mgt 244) 

'rinciples of telecommunications; applications of telec ommunicali^ 
for the transmission of data communications to enl lance the flow | 
information within an organization. Identifying opportunities 
applying technology in ways that will support the efforts 0 
organization. Terminology, hardware and software considerati 
and calculations necessary for the specification and design 0 


‘arson, Form 


communication systems. Prerequisite: Mgt 58. (Fall) Р 
283 Higher-Level Programming Languages Form 
for Information Systems (3) Г 


(Formerly Mgt 247) 

Use of major programming languages in information technol 
Topics for each language include syntax and semantics, ease , 
learning, coding and debugging, documentation standards and иё 
tenance, suitability for particular problem areas and projected us? 
availability of emen on на -scale through minicompute j 
comparative analysis of these language and conversion problê 
also discussed. Prerequisite: Mgt 58 and 119, or permission of inst 


tor. (Fall) i 

284 Data Base Systems (3) cof 
(Formerly Mgt 245) 

An in-depth approach to the understanding and use of 
techniques for developing and implementing an effective dat ў 
system. Topics include data base organization, creation, an " 
tenance; evaluation criteria; standardization of data base sy% Ü 
impact of packaged data management systems; and analysis 0 
current state-of-the-art in data base development. Prerequisite 
58, 280, or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

285 Workshop in Data Base Systems (3) Coyne, Fo 
(Formerly Mgt 246) 4 
Analysis and solution of complex information problems through 5; 
mercially available data base systems; development of eva 
methodology, comparison of implementation strategies. “Handy 

1ercial systems. prered™ 


the ш 


9 


experience with at least four major com 
Mgt 119, 284. (Fall and spring) са 
286 Operating Systems (3) 
(Formerly Mgt 250) в! 
Principles of operating systems; role of the operating syst us 


in large-scale d ligital le Ü 
Jog 


resource allocation activities inherent 
The specialized functions of these systems are defined, i 
ling data struc ‘rind 


1a 
ontrol iercial op® i 
Prerequisite: Mgt 281. j 
Carson, F9 


specified, inclu 


systems will be studied as « 
287 Design of On-Line Information Systems (3) 
(Formerly Mgt 248) 

Introduction to the analysis, design, and implementation of 0 "m 

business information systems. Topics include requirements wt if? 
functional specifications, file design, man-machine dialogue g” 

response time requirements, user psychology.: Prerequisite: 

and 284; Math 51, 52. (Spring) 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 403 


290 i TEST : 
Special Topics in Management Science (3) Staff 
*Xperimenta] offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 
26 Tepeated once for credit. Laboratory fee may be imposed, depend- 
Ing on requirer it Fall or spring) 


p] " : tS. f ; 
98 rem Readings and Research in Management Science (3) Staff 
"é anc spring) 


299 Thesis Seminar ( ) see 
^ (Fall and Spring) 
00 Thesis Research (3) e 
and Spring) 
Fourth " 
“gr 
the demand recourses are primarily for doctoral students. They are offered as 


311- . 
1-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Staff 
stitutions and Rela А 
т nalysis and crit ive theoretical frameworks for 

and predicting the nature, values, and 
n public and private institutions. Problems, poten- 
ternatives for structuring public and private institutional 
eminar. ts to meet the needs of society. (Academic year) 
; ar: Operations Research (3) Hardgrave 
ics and advanced applications in operations research, 
tions of tnastrophe theory, Markovian decision processes, or applica- 
repeated m CN ulus of variation in economics and finance. May be 
structo, Once for credit. Prerequisite: Mgt 223 or permission of in- 
AOT, 
Semin tics and General Systems Theory (3) Umpleby 
ajor literature in the field: sources of general systems 
3 concepts in traditional fields; examination of recent 
; contemporary concepts; extension of existing theory 
areas, Emphasis on relevance of concepts to organization 
Managin 3 and institutional des 1. Prerequisite: Mgt 262. 
in the us nstitutional Transformation Erioson 
М oder Icrochip Era (3) 
and discoa ochip technologies have created institutional disparities 
: ‚ын. ИШПез. General systems and cybernetic concepts provide 


ntial frame 'Ork for guiding institutional transformation. 
> Include: Origins of human values; sources of institutional 
Problems in i titutional articulation; potential impacts of 
hip technologies on sociocultural, political, and economic 


microc 
Structures 


aged inas, 210 proces general systems, cybernetics, and man- 
institu 


à tional evolution. Prerequisite: Mgt 365. 
Phical Fo dations of Administrative Research (3) Vaill 
б ѕсіепс to research in administration. 
ms of epistemology, the 
and the relationship between 

and empirical data. (Fall and spring) 
dations of Umpleby 
l e Research (3) 

706 of the process of social science research. Use of models 
;. retical frameworks in research; formulation of research 
hypothe operational definitions, research design, 
ata analysis approaches, Primary emphasis 

nent of dissertation proposals. (Spring) 


INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the general examination. May 


repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) ۳ 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 9 
Мау be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
MATHEMATICS o o 


Professors D. Nelson, T.P.G. Liverman (Chairman), H. Kenyon, C. T 
R.L.A. Bari, I. Katz, H.D. Junghenn 

Adjunct Professor J. Eftis 

| Professorial Lecturers Y. Akiyama, A. Heidrich | 
Associate Professors LI. Glick, M.D. Green, М.Р. Lee, E.A. Stones № 

Gupta 

Associate Professorial Lecturer K.E. Eickman 

Lecturers P. Echeverria, R.D. Pandian 


Assistant P rofe ssorial 


Lecturer T.F. Wolfinger 


| 

| Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in mathemati Î 
partmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: б 

The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts 

| Sciences. 

{ 2. Prerequisite courses 

| may be waived upon examination before registration.) 

| s in the major—a minimum of 24 semester hout } 

| in mathematics, including Math 106, 121, 123, 139 and! 

RU 

tics: 


nomics and engineering w 
| 4. Undergraduates who want honors status should contact a deps а! 


{ог a specific program. Such status may be requested as eat 


$ 
Math 31, 32, 33. (Math 30, a prerequisite to Math 


Required cours 
second-group courses 
І It is also strongly recommended that students take French, German, ОГ 


| and mathematically related courses in such subjects as physics, statis 


advisor 


| mpleti h 32. 

| completion of Math 32 1 

| Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in applied 
matics (departmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: sf 


| 1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arif 
І Sciences. ah 
2. Prerequisite courses—Math 31, 32, 33. (Math 30, a prerequisite to M 


may be waived upon examination before registration.) 
3. Required courses in related areas: 
(a) Stat 189-90 
(b) Eighteen semester hours to be selec cte d, in consultation with the 4 
ment advisor, from social and management sciences, engineering and a E 
sciences, or computer sciences. At least 12 < semester hours must be chose? pf 
one area, and at least six semester hours must be chosen from court 
bered 101 or higher. For courses in applied science, civil engineering, el "t 
engineering and computer science, engineering administration, mechanic pl 
gineering, and operations research, see the School of Engineering an 


І Science Bulletin. 
4. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 


second-group courses in mathematics, including Math 111, 112, 139, 140, [7 
It is also strongly recommended that students take French, German, or 

5. Undergraduates who want honors status should contact a дер й 
advisor for a specific program. Such status may be requested as e 
completion of Math 32. 


24 semester nous 
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's degree 
isite: a bachelor's d 
in the field of mathematics M degree. 
1e fie ae E ясе ale t 
ачы а matics from this Univ rsity, or 2: i An GERADE of diei 
the e а i uirements stated under the Gy f approved course 
the genera requirements « iter home nf ^ ; 
VE lete 30 semes ive examination. 
: nts must comple Stunde a 
х withe it thesis, and must pass a comprehe 
Or without a thesis, ar 


lied mathematics— 
Master of Arts ог Master of Science in the field of applie 


1а 
iss a related fie 
Ju" natics or a 

Terequisite: a bachelor's degree with a major in mather 

Such as Statistics, 


€quired: the g 
Sciences, 
Courses 
Science, 


Required: 
and Science 


Work, with 


t i 'conomics. d 
a physical science, engineering, or ecc aduate School of Arts 
n ll re quirements stated under the the matics courses and 
ener: 'quirements « br repr 
í tween ma er: Eg 
- THT ided betwee à 1 vil, comp 
Course work is div : * eering (c 2 
: i : j, engin f enc ng 
r е ice )n—economics, ‚гч : Jerations 
ccr. MN генч бане m mechanical, ; Cou 'ses in the 
hor m D = ional planning. Course: 
isti " urba nd regional pla ; he relevant de- 
statistics, or urban ar = ith the-re 
I tion are selected in consultation Ww 
Pplication are s ; 


ours 
ot semester h 
f Master of Arts must complete m io Ae 
hole luding Math 299-300 Thesis э аца i аа 
ork, inc g E у сао з 
і і 15 semes m iei 
Sive examination. At Py ss —— d second grou 
an 6 hours x z 
re ruris from the ааа бна: арр ie 
are chose д 
асеці by the department of mathe 
ith the area of application. Pape EET 
f Master of Science must c di M RE 
в 4 а > А а : : 
„жыю pass a comprehensive vm LE 
anc ‘ ss a c | сенен 
і S courses, V ‹ dae, 
> in mathematics с viae Вы 
mM courses. There is no thes 
Master of Scie 
Semester hours 
Of Math 


e e east 12 
's deg ; at least 12 
> isite: A bachelor's degree; ғ 
nce for Teachers— Prerequi Z, 


i ivalent 
ir ing the equ 
9r equivalent in mathematics courses, moe Schook leva: 
31; experience in teaching mathemat at the sec у 


tics 
ird-eroup mathema 
ed: 30 Semester hours of approved second- or third-group 

i including Math 168. 


Doctor 
quirement 
Partment 
Stipulate 
ment le 


rench, German, 
ment; and (3) the 
the Genera] Exar 
Tector of Rese 
Program) 
analysis ( 


of Philosophy in the 
S stated under +} 
doctoral progr 
(1) courses that must be t 
ading to the General E 


t à eral re- 
field of "oe m Sigs ig ope ge de- 
e Graduate School of не with the student, will 
am committee, he cream dea ci ut 
. nei the two languages, —— 
ча sat sfy the foreign msg atem. гд 
? four areas of study in which the eine r a Di- 
nination, The doctoral program гаа раан early in T 
arch when the student has selected qoe functions? 
One of the following research fields for san cat generalized func- 
abstract differential equations, پد م‎ algebra gene: 

srators jroup represent: Ш AA ifferentia a- 
ا‎ di as, т аа and partial diff 


rti opology, 
zy, analytic topolog 
of numbers, and topology (general topology, analy 
Oups). 


Or Russian, w 


theory 
topological gr 


; i ield 

rith a teaching fi 

Of Arts in Education and Human ен ee cat рана" 
atics— Prerequisite: the education curricu um; 


- cation 
2 4 chool of duce 

and t p of 2 sional Courses stat d under the < 

- he гоїеѕѕ 5 е S I 
velopment. 
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*9 General Mathematics I (3) 


30 Precalculus (3) Bari and т) 


33 Multivariable Calculus (3) Kenyon an 


42 Calculus for Economists II (4) J u^ 
ine 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


First Group 
*3 College Algebra (3) Katz and st 


Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra 
several additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high 8 
algebra and high school geometry. (Fall and spring) 9 


cho 


*6 Plane Trigonometry (3) Katz and yi 


Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year ой 
school geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration ther 


(Fall and spring) | 
Nelson and S 


Logic, sets, foundations of the number system, abstract mathem® 
systems, groups. (Fall and spring) 


*10 General Mathematics II (3) Nelson and s 


Algebra, Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries, probability 
statistics, matrices. (Fall and spring) g^ 


Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions an 
tions. Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic and exponential r^ 
tions. Prerequisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of 9. 
school algebra, one year of high school geometry and one-half f 
of high school trigonometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration ig 
students must take a placement examination in algebra an 


nometry. (Fall and spring) gi 
31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3) Kenyon and m" 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic functions, expone? 
and logarithms with simple applications. Arc length. Conic Set 
Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 
32 Single-Variable Calculus II (3) Kenyon and 


Calculus of trigonometric and hyperbolic functions. Techni yy 

integration. Taylor formula. L'Hopital's rules. Infinite series’ P 

coordinates; 3-dimensional vectors. Prerequisite: Math 31. 

and sprin j 
pring) 4% 

Vector-valued functions. Partial differentiation. Multiple m^ 

Topics in vector calculus. Prerequisite: Math 32. (Fall and Gut 


37 Computer Programming with Calculus (3) 


Computer programming in conjunction with calculus, leading ў 
better appreciation of basic concepts, especially infinity an y 
tesimals. Fundamentals of FORTRAN, limits of functions and fj 
tients, derivatives as limits of quotients. Increments and differ 
(e.g, volumes as functions of radii); rates of change, indete и 
forms; definite integrals; trapezoidal rule; areas and volumes 


requisite: Math 31 or equivalent, or permission of instructo E 


41 Calculus for Economists I (4) ] 


Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary паб 
dental functions; marginal analysis for functions of one V? py 
optimization of functions of one variable applied to economics 


requisite: Math 30 or equivalent.t (Fall) # 


Elementary linear algebra with economics applications, ari 
input-output models; partial derivatives; multiple integrals; mci 
analysis for functions of several variables; optimization of 


* The School of Government and Business Administration does not accept credit for this 


toward the B.B.A. 
+ Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled dates 
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М і- 
ics: i ite series. Prerequ 
of several variables applied to economics; infinite 
site: Math 41, (Spring) i Click and Staff 
*51 Mathematics for the 77у апі d 
іепсев I (3 і i function; grap ) 
= ] ire erem of uS equations; тоон i AeA м раа 
function; sequences; differential calculus u^ = o rn е 
able; exponential and logarithmic functions. 1 ос (Fall and 
а placement examination in algebra prior to reg : 
Mao : Glick and Sta 
"52 Mathematics for the Social and 
anagement Sciences II (3) DE eI etu E severa 
Integra] calculus of functions of one тас р сб unii: 
variables: Partial derivatives, maxima and уль ананар vli 
pliers; matrix algebra, linear programming; 


Fall and spring) 
mathematics of finance. Prerequisite: Math 51. (Fa 
Second Group 


Nelson 
ical Logic (3) itional and 
of cesis meer theory of рори Sinis: 
tos Быш topics from к м Рге- 
matics. Open to sophomores with ne poe 
Tequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. Nelson 
iomatic Set eory (3 inals, foundations o 
эченэ} у MM ns ordinals and Cp ue permission of 
the real number system. Prerequisite: Mat 


7 nts) 
instructor, (Spring, odd years, when demand warra 
103 Computability (3) 


Introduction to 
computab 


Nelson 
'epts of 
recursive functions, May act dir "uoi e ч 
numbering computable functions, — Church's 
m, universal functions, unde no fixed-point 
» recursive enumerability, reducibility m thes Met 32 or per- 
ms, complexity of computation. Prerequisite: 
mission of instructor, (Spring) Staff 
104 Mathematics and Human Thought (3) matics and its interplay 
Philosophical and historical aspects of А pa йы Prerequisite: 
With other disciplines from antiquity to mode tne. amen Loops 
two years of high school mathematics. (Spring, 
emand Warrants) Kenyon and Staff 
106 Introduction to Topology (3) PEU (Spring) 
Terequisite: Math 139 or permission of instruc Bari 
107 Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) _ f instruction. (Fall, 
Prerequisite, Math 122 and 139, or permission O 
even years, when demand warrants) icists I (3) Stone and Staff 
111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists len solutione хий 
Di erential equations. Laplace transform. Series 


isite: Math 33. 
ial equations, Boundary value problems. Prerequ 
(Fall) 


ici tone and Staff 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists П (3) Sto 


ial differential equa- 
lector analysis, First. and second-order partial 
tions, T 


аша 1; Spring) 
Opics in complex variables. Prerequisite: Math 11 ( ine 

113 Graph eory (3) 
irected and 
Connectiy 


апа ma 


i athematics are 
Students with a strong record in high e ê adviséd t 
to take Math 31, 32, and 124 instead of Math 51 and 52. Economics 
41 and 42, 


i nd blocks; 
undirected graphs; bridges, аа planarity; 
ity; Partitions; Eulerian and Hamiltonian g 
nagement science 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


408 


coloring problems. Flow charts for computer applications. prere 
site: Math 32 (Spring) a 

121-22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3—3) К 
Selected topics in elementary number theory groups, rings (inc 
ing polynomial rings), and fields. Open to sophomores with ре 
sion of department. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instit 
(Academic year) 


А у 
123 Linear Algebra (3) i 
Theory of vector spaces, linear transformations, and matrices. @ 
ratic and bilinear forms, spectral decomposition. (Fall) Т, 
124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) Liverman and? 


Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, W% 
spaces, characteristic roots and vectors. Hamilton-Cayley Theo" 
Systems of linear difference and differential equations. Quadri 
forms. Applications tò economic, biological, and physical me 
Prerequisite: Math 32 or 42 or permission of instructor. (Fal ag 
spring) 

125 Linear Programming (3) б 
Simplex algorithm, degeneracy, the assignment problem, due 
theorems, post-optimality, the transportation problem, integer f 


| gramming, applications. Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, or equiv 

| (Offered when demand warrants) gi 

І 134 Introduction to Boundary-value Problems (3) Gupta and ) 

Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142 (Offered when demand warranty 

| 135 Projective Geometry (3) ff 

| Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalent. (Offered whet 

| mand warrants) ý 

| 139 Advanced Calculus I (3) Junghenn, TH 

| Topology of R®. Continuous mappings. Uniform convergence 

І ferentiable mappings. Prerequisite: Math 33. (Fall) ў 
140 Advanced Calculus П (3) Junghenn, [^ 

| Contraction maps, implicit function and differential equation 

| rems. Integration theory. Differential forms. Stokes’ theorem 

| requisite: Math 139 or equivalent. (Spring) gi 

| 141 Advanced Calculus III (3) Glick and Ü 

| Topics in elementary differential geometry, including vector fields 


surfaces, curvature, geodesics, surface area, and Riemannian 226 ў 

Prerequisite: Math 140. (Spring, even years, when demand ware", 

142 Introduction to Differential Equations (3) Taam апо б 

| Linear and some nonlinear differential equations. Topics inclu d 

istence theorems, stability, control theory, limit cycles, and арр 
tions to physics and ecology. Prerequisite: Math 139 and 123 f 


| or permission of instructor. (Spring) сш 
| 153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis I (3) r 
| Accuracy and precision. Linear systems and matrices. Direct g 
| iterative methods for solution of linear equations. Sparse ma oy 
| Solution of nonlinear equations Interpolation and approximate »^ 
| sentation of functions, splines. Prerequisite: Math 33 or equiv’ + 

and some knowledge of computer programming. (Fall, even hy 
| 154 Introduction to Numerical Analysis II (3) a 
| Numerical differentiation and integration. Solution of ordinary 9 
| ferential equations. Introduction to optimization theory, "—1 
| techniques. Least squares and applications, data fitting. Prered 

Math 153 or permission of instructor. (Spring, odd years) gil 
| 157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) Liverman and 
| Analytic functions. Power series. Contour integration and calcu 
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" icati . Prerequisite: 
id Conformal mapping. Physical applications 
residues. Conform: apping у 
Math 139 (Fall 


Bari and Staff 
168 Seminar: Curriculum Studies (3) lesión: GP Misi or BES ve 
Open only to candidates for LE aini › or students Poe = 
e : 'rvice training : FE 1 
l'eache c . didis Critical examination of se ett. 
by the d рг s v эр» “techniques and programs, I |— odi 
Майн ga athena S, 11 onus бы (Offered when dem: 
“ath 31 and permission of in ' r 
rants) Х Glick and Staff 
181-82 Seminar: Applied Mathematics — ne knowledge of e ei 
Maria ч sth 10, Stat 189-90, sor * em. Academic 
E ан ' sur чу јог in Applied Mathematics. ( 
» Senior Sté S уе» r- 
year) Staff 
191 Special Topics (arr.) f instructor. May be repeated for credit. 
Admission by permission of instructor. Maj 
Offered upon demand. Staff 
195 Reading and Research (arr.) tor. Limited to mathe- 
Under the Personal direction of an ага one capability. 
matics and applied mathematics majors with ^ repeated for credit. 
rior approval of instructor required. May be rej 
(Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


Ourses marked w 
tle alone are offe 


ALGEBRA 
201- 


Е ses listed by 
ith an asterisk (*) are offered every year. Cour 
ti 


dw S. 
as demand warrant 
red when, and with such contents, as de 


2 Modern Algebra I and II (3 
Fundamental 
year) 

203 Mode 

204 


3) Katz, Lee 

s 5 I a C f :ademi M 

ri 25, апа fields. (A € 

cepts о groups, 105 ( З ( 


Lee 
rn Algebra III (3) Lee 
€presentation Theory (3) Katz 
atrix Theory (3) Staff 
6 Topics in Algebra (3) 

ANALYSIS AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


Ko and Staff 
*211 Complex Analysis I (3) З AR [жд з 
Topology of comple numbers; elementary ile Бооке: Taylor 
Cauchy’s theorem; maximum modulus and Liouvi ; onniaime integra- 
and Laurent series; classification of singularities; i functions, and 
tion; the residue theorem; continuation, و‎ 
ranch points, 'rerequisite: advanced calculus. füngherin and Staff 
12 Complex Analysis II (3) ffler theorem; entire 
Iarmonic functions, partial fractions. eio да затта function; 
functions. the Hadamard product theorem, и а Riemann map- 
Uurwitz's theorem, normal families 7 lI Prerequisite: 
ding theo em; analytic continuation, Rie pop m i war- 
ns zi organ S f (Spring, even years, when demand 
Tants) Liverman and Staff 
213 Applications of Complex Analysis (3) á барр special 
Opics chosen from pote theory Pone tis stationary phase, 
functi 5, asymptotic expansions: steepest descen md Wiener-Hopf 
and WKB methods, Fourier and Laplace transforms, ite: Math 211 
method, dual and s gular integral equations. aep wer: odd 
Or an Undergraduate con in complex variables. [ 
years, When demand warrants) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


410 


*91 


214 Measure and Integration Theory (3) Junghenn and$ 
Lebesgue measure and integration in abstract spaces Probab 
measures. Absolute continuity; Radon Nikodym theorem; теа8й# 
product spaces; Fubini theorem. LP spaces. Prerequisite: adva 
calculus. (Fall) 

*215 Introduction to Functional Analysis (3) Té 
Topological and metric spaces; Tychonoff theorem; completion , 
metric space; Normed and Banach spaces; linear functionals ane 
erators; Hahn-Banach theorem; principle of uniform boundedness 
closed-graph theorem and interior mapping principle; Hilbert sp% 
eigenvalues, eigenvectors, invariant subspaces, and projection off 
tors; operational calculus of functions defined on the spectrum 
requisite: advanced calculus. (Fall) 

216 Banach Algebras and Special Theory of Operators (3) Те 
Се апа theory of commutative Banach algebras; function alget 
Stone-Cech compactification; application to the spectral theof? 

spectral theorem for bounded and unbounded opel? 
Prerequisite: knowledge of measure and integration, introductio? 
functional analysis, and Tychonoff and Stone-Weierstrass #60 
(Spring, odd years, when demand warrants) 7 

217 Introduction to Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Glick and$ 


{ 
First course in ordinary differential equations; existence and ШЙ 


Operators, 


ness of solutions; continuity of solutions with respect to initials 
ditions; properties of linear systems, Prerequisite: advanced calc 
(Fall, even years, when demand warrants) | 
| 218 Topics in Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 5 
| 219 Partial Differential Equations (3) Liver? 
| Classical and modern te hniques for the exact and approximate? 
| tion of P.D.E.s. Separation of variables, Green's functions, varias 
| methods, Hilbert space methods. Prerequisite: advanced сай 
| (Spring, odd years, when demand warrants) 


220 Topics in Partial Differential Equations (3) Liveri 
221 Calculus of Variations (3) 6 


{ 

| 

| 222 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) б 
| Computer arithmetic and round-off errors. Solution of linear 898 
and nonlinear equations Interpolation and approximations. Num. 
cal differentiation and integration Eigenvalues and eigenvets 
| Prerequisite: knowledge of advanced calculus and computer 
| gramming. (Fall, odd years) f 
223 Numerical Solution of Ordinary and Gu 
| Partial Differential Equations (3) , 
| Initial and boundary value problems for ordinary differential ed 
| tions. Error propagation, convergence and stability. Finite differt, 
| and finite element methods for partial differential equations и 
' requisite: knowledge of differential equations and computer 

| gramming. (Spring, even years) j 
| 224 Generalized Functions and Operational Methods (3) Liver? 
| 225 Theory of Generalized Functions and Distributions (3) Live 
| 226 Control Theory (3) 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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227-28 Introduction to System Theory (3-3) st 
229 Mathematical Programming (3) 
230 Topics in Analysis (3) SY 
231 Topics in Applied Mathematics (3) T/ 

(Spring) 


MATHEMATICS 411 


Gupta 
232 Topics in Numerical Analysis (3) 

(Fall) : Junghenn 
742 Mathematical Foundations of 


Stochastic Processes (3-3) 
(Math 241— spring) 


241 


COMBINATORIAL MATHEMATICS 


Bari 
R А i »orems. 
261 Combinatorics (3) relations, counting theorems, 
^neratin« func CUT e T > ic informati 
Generating fun ications to statistical mechani Hs ide 
Selected topic plic ia ions research, linear an Жел 
"OrV »si I 3, OI = icito- 'rgraduate 
theory, desi 'k theory. Prerequisite: undergraduz 
Damic programming, network the s ; і years) 
modern alg 1 gebra. (Spring, odd y Bari 
{ é 
: х :rystal 
262 Graph Theory (3) e chemical isomers, crysta 
Electrical and other networks, matroic ; p ; irch, Markov chains, 
Structure, linear programming, Dp oh theory from introductory 
Feynman diagrams, selected topics in gra] À 


yen Spring, even 
topics to problems currently of research interest. (St 
years) e Staff 
263 Topics in Combinatorial Mathematics (3) 
LOGIC 


Nelson 

271 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) ler): syntax, formation 

Propositional and predicate calculus (first Jon object vs. metalan- 
rules, Semantics, axioms, proof and deduc iie Gódel-Henkin com- 
guage, deduction theorem COEDS E Beth's definability 
Pleteness theorem, Cr interpolation theorer $ jleteness and un- 
theorem. First-order recursive arithmetic: incom] 


decidability. (Fall, odd years) Nelson 
272 Topics in Logic (3) 
TOPOLOGY 


<епуоп and Staff 
281-82 General Topology (3-3) i of pie ee ER 
General topological spaces, separation S pers complete spaces. 
connectedness. Metrization, uniform spaces, and c 
(Math 281—spring) Green 
283-84 Topologica] Groups (3-3) Junghenn 
285 Topologica] Vector Spaces (3) Glick 
287 Differentiable Manifolds I (3) -manifolds, imbeddings 
Ji Terentiable manifolds, tangent vectors, suh c tions on mani- 
and immersions, vector fields and differential i orientability. 
folds, tensors and differential forms, Lie derivatives, 
(Spring) Glick 
288 Differentiable Manifolds II (3) 
Manifolds wit 


f s, S s' ет 
g ani 3, Stokes theore 

) 4 integration on manifolds , 

h boundary, integre 

and the diver 


fi i heorem, de- 
sence theorem, the Brouwer fixed-point t 


if 2sics, curvature. (Fall, 
tham groups, Riemannian manifolds, geodesics, cur 
even years, when demand warrants) Staff 
289 Topics in Topology (3) 
May be repeated for credit. 
RESEARCH 


* Staff 
295 Reading and Research (3) 


May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group op 


*398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) й 
7 for the Doctor of Philosophy gen? 


Limited | to students pr 
examination. May be repea ed for credit (Fall and spring) Г 
*399 Dissertation Research (arr. ) " 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated ” 
credit (Fall and spring) 
MICROBIOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS B 


ugh, L.F. Affronti (Chairman), K. Huang, M. Reich, р.р. 
5501 Бү Stokes 
sor G.E. Wagner 


Master of Science in the field of microbiology—Prerequisite: a bachel f 
degree with a major in biologi il or physical sciences from this Universit 
an equivalent degree. The unde rgradu ate program must have included thé, 
lowing courses or equivalent: BiSc 11-12; Che m 11-12, 151-52, 153-54; Ma 
31 (31 may be taken concurrently with the graduate program); Phys 1,2. № 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School 0 
and Sciences. A total of 30 semester hours is required, 24 hours of course 
1esis (Micr 299—300). The course work must include Mic 


Me 6 Je! gll 
: Micr 277-78; and comp o! 


+} 
u 


and six hours of 
(if not taken prior to admission), plus Bioc 221-2: 
of the biostatistics tool requirement. The rem 


consist of graduate-level courses selected with the approval of the depat 


ing academic work $ 


Master of Science in the field of clinical microbiology (supervisory пой, 
А program offered jointly by the Microbiology and Pathology Depart’; 
Prerequisi a bachelor's degree in medical technology or in biologie 
physical science and a minimum of three years of experience, within f e 


five years, in a clinical laboratory 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of P 
and Sciences. This is a non-thesis program requiring a total of 36 semê, 
hours, including Віо‹ 22; Micr 225, 226; Path 230, 231, 232; Micr or path ” ly 
and Stat 127. The remaining academic work should consist of graduate’ 
courses selected with the approval of the Microbiology and Pathology 


partments 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of microbiology—Required: the generi, 
quirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Cand it f 
must fulfill the tool requirement by completing biostatistics and by © 


passing a reading knowledge examination in French or German, or complet 
S elec”, 


satisfactorily six semester hours in an approved tool option such as pie 

microscopy. The General Examination covers at least four fields, two 0 

must be in microbiological disciplines. 0 
Research fields: clinical microbiology, determinative bacteriology, тусо 


immunology, microbial genetics, microbial physiology, and virology. 4 


211 Microbiology (3) 
Survey of bacteria, viruses, rickettsiae, fungi, parasites, and imm K^ 
logical concepts. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Bioc n 
or other biochemistry course, and permission of instructor. pf 

212 Pathogenic Bacteriology (3) 

Principles of pathogenic bacteriology. Isolation and identificati 
bacterial agents that cause diseases in humans. Pathogenic char? y 
istics of bacteria. Prevention and control of bacterial 018689 


MICROBIOLOGY 413 


humans. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent; Bioc 221-22. Laboratory 
fee, $20. (Spring) 
pe v Hugh 
213 Bacterial Pathogenesis (3) ч isite: Micr 212 
Development of bacterial diseases in humans. Prerequisite: E 
Ог equivalent. (Fall) St 
: aff 
214 Tissue Cell Culture (3) i 
Fundamental aspects of tissue culture, with emphasis on anne en 
Cells. Specialized techniques and applications of cell peri eon 
cedures, emphasizing quality control practices. Prerequisite: Mic 
or equivalent. (Spring) T * 
215 Parasitology (2) = ti dee 
Study of host-parasite relationships. Clinical recognition of imp 
Parasites in medicine. (Fall) 
219 Scientific Writing (1) "me TE 
asis for preparing theses, dissertations, and publications. 


225 Microbial Physiology I (3) sabes 


Microbial 


Structure, nutrition, transport, growth, кезше "repo 
ism, and regulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22, Micr 211, 
or equivalent. (Fall) 

226 Microbial Physiology II (3) 

€ actions of 
and bioche 
level. p 


Reich, De Giovanni-Donnellyt 

antimicrobial agents and antibiotics on the structure 

mistry of microorganisms at the cellular and molecular 

rerequisite: Micr 225 or permission of instructor. D 

gy Laboratory (2) Reich 

The application of laboratory techniques and instrumentation to 

topics covered in Micr 225 and 228. Prerequisite: Micr 226. Labora- 
tory fee, $20. (Fall) 

229 Immunology (3) 


Lecture course. Fundamental immunologic concepts. Antigens, anti- 
odies 


antigen-antibody reactions in vitro and in vivo, and the im- 
mune response. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall) 


230 Immunology Laboratory (2) Kind, Affronti 
Emphasis on methods in serology, immunochemistry, and cellular 
immunology that are used in research laboratories. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: Micr 229 or permission of instructor. Limited 
to students enrolled in a degree program. Laboratory fee, $20. 
(Fall, odd years) de ¥ 
mmunobiology (1) Affronti, Kind 
Study of immunological functions of reticulo-endothelial tissues, 
theories of auto-immunity, graft rejection, tumor immunity, delayed 
hypersensitivities. and immunogenetics. Clinical faculty discuss rele- 
Vant aspects of imunobiolo For medical students; open to gradu- 


ate students. Prerequisite: Micr 201t or 229, and permission of in- 
Structor. (Fall) 


Virology (3) gres 


Biochemical, genetic, and pathogenic characterization of viruses. Pre- 
Tequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Fall) k 
irology—Laboratory (2) po 


Laboratory complement to Micr 233, Prerequisite or concurrent regis- 

р, _ tration: Micr 233. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 

клы M. Turner is 
of Medicine 

t Rosalie ances De A 


227 Microbial Physiolo 


Kind, Affronti 


233 


Giov 
School of Medicir 


за 
scription of Micr 201 see 
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235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) нў 
History of bacterial classification, international rules of baci? 
nomenclature, development of bacterial classification based on ў 
tionships, characteristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisite: МІС 
or equivalent. (Fall, odd years) , 

250 Pathogenesis of Microbial Infections (1) Н 
Physiological, anatomical, pathological, genetic, and biochemical 08 
for the pathogenesis of selected bacterial, mycotic, viral, and Р ' 
Sitic infections in humans. Host and agent factors that specific 
influence resistance to infection. For medical students, open to 
uate students. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or 212 and 213. (Fall) {f 

252 Medical Parasitology (1) Тш? 
Lecture and laboratory course. The life cycles, epidemiology, clini 
manifestations, pathology, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention 
medically important protozoan and helminthic infections. In thé ф 
oratory, emphasis is placed оп the recognition and identificati? 
the etiologic agents causing disease through the study of living 
preserved specimens. For medical students; open to graduate 
dents. (Fall) 

255 Clinical Virology (1) ни 
General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations ў 
medical students; open to graduate students. Prerequisite: Mict 
or equivalent. (Fall) 

257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) Afro? 
Biochemical and physiochemical characterization of antigens oe 
antibodies. Prerequisite: Bioc 221 22 or equivalent, Micr 229. Lab 
tory fee, $20. Limited enrollment. (Spring, even years) dii 

258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni-Don? 
Survey of microbial systems that depict basic concepts of ge 
principles. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) Kis! 

260 Cellular Immunology (1) Cot 
Advanced seminars in cellular aspects of the immune respons 
tent differs each time course is offered. May be repeated for € 


Prerequisite: Micr 229, (Spring) н! 
277-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1-1) 5 

Required of graduate students. (Academic year) Ti 
293 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) rz 

Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit. 

and spring) ul 
295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) s 

Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated 

credit. (Fall and spring) taf 
298 Research in Clinical Microbiology (3) 5 


Limited to students in the Master's program in clinical microbiol® 
Offered jointly by the Microbiology and Pathology Departments ff 
299-300 Thesis Research (3 3) 5 
(Fall and spring) сий 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) в 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy ge 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) tf 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) d 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeaté 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


MUSEUM STUDIES 


MUSEUM s; 


The Graduate 
Sram leadin 


care 


in th 


trati 


Career inte 


arch 
the 


all 


- Humphrey, М.Р. Lader, B. Mergen, R.K. Packer, С.В. 
(Director) 


School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental rz 
8 to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of museum Main . 
Program ides students with a broad background in museum stu vot 
| of specialized approaches to museum work, with conc <; 
administration, collections management/preventive conse 
programs. 


ing his 
ts are in 
© program for the 
on in museum tr 
re 

aeologic 

field or 


er interes 


um training. Students whose career 
should apply for candidacy in the gom 
aching-Museum Education, offered by the Schoo 


velopment. 
mdents a didacy in the Museum Studies Program must meet 
. general 


r admission to the Graduate School of Arts and 
in elor's degree with a major, or its equivalent, in 
American studies, or natural science. In addition, the 
ave taken at least six credit hours in each of these fields and 
it hours in one of them, other than the student's undergraduate 
equivalent preparation. ; 

У ыа Studies serves the Museum Studies Program in 
Y. Its members are drawn from several departments of the 

e Smithsonian Institution. 
Of Arts in the field of museum studies—Required: the general re- 
"nts stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The degree 
inimum of 42 hours of course work. At least 15 hours of course work 
1 an academic Core discipline, for example, American studies, anthro- 
logical Sciences, geology and paleobiology, public administration, or 
i rdisciplinary combination, At least 15 hours of course work 
museum Studies courses in collections management, preventive con- 
» Museum administration and museum programs. Six to 12 hours must 
i ip i Washington area or elsewhere. The student 
nsive examination based on course work and submit a 
ishable quality. In addition, the student must fulfill the 
passing a reading examination in an approved foreign 
d course in statistics or computer programming, or other 


201 Introduction to 


-n introduction to the field and literature of museum studies. Topics 
include: types and varieties of museums; governance and — 
i history of museums; collections management; conservation 


Museum Studies (3) Shapiro 


tion 
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principles and practices; programs, exhibition, education; intem 
tation; research, publications, evaluation; ethics and professionali 
216 Collections Management: Selected Topics (3) Collier, Russ 
General principles of collections management preservation, sto 
maintenance, and documentation. Topics include storage hardW 
systems, environmental effects on collections, inventory control, І 
istration systems, and data storage and retrieval. Illustrative mat 
varies. (Spring) 
and data storage and retrieval. (Spring) 
265 The Small Museum: Selected Topics (3) 
Topics will vary. (Fall) Р 
270 Seminar: Museum Exhibiting (3) Mahon" 
Selected museum exhibiting problems in the social and natural s 
ences, including methods and techniques of exhibition, problems 
museum communication and education. Taught at the Smithson 
Institution. (Fall) 1 
291 Museum Internship (3 or 6) shape 
Individual work experience and/or research experience in muse 
of the Washington area and possibly elsewhere. Each student 80 
make arrangements with the Director. Museum internships are d 
vised by one (or more) member(s) of the cooperating museum Р 
іп the area of museum management, conservation, exhibiting: 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall, spring, summer) ul 
295 Directed Research (3) Se 
Individual research on special topics in the museum field. 1% y 
must be approved by the Director of Museum Studies. May 
repeated for credit. (Fall, spring, summer) gis! 
Special Topics in the Museum Field (3) di 
Topics may include Collections Management: Principles and Рой fot 
Museum Accessibility for Handicapped Persons, and Accounting 
Nonprofit Organizations. May be repeated for credit. 


29 


N 


Related Museum Studies Courses Offered by Other Departments 


, 

CONSERVATION 

Art/Anth 292: Introduction to Conservation 

Art/ Anth 293: Preventive Conservation Techniques 

Art/Anth 212: Advanced Conservation Techniques 

Anth 295: Research 
ADMINISTRATION 

Art 217-18: Problems in Museum Work 
MUSEUM PROGRAMS 

Art 209-10: Exhibition and Display Design 

Anth 264: Seminar: Museum Tei hniques 

Anth 291: Anthropology in the Museum 

Educ 311: Museum Audiences 
INTERNSHIPS 

Art 201-2: Museum Projects 

Art 271-72: Museum Techniques F 


Anth 290: Advanced Museum Research 
AmCv 251: Museum Research and Education 
Educ 312: Internship in Museum Education 


MUSIC 


Professors G. Steiner, R. Parris : г. Grahn 
Associate Professorial Le turer 1 ae аср (Chairman) 
“SSOCiate Profe: SN.A. Tilke ns, R.J. Guenth 3 K. Kim 
Assistant Professor C.J. Pickar iano), J.E. White (Voice), S horn 
Adjunct Assistant Prof, ssors M Gi А | 4s Piano]. G.B. Delente (Piano) 
( iano), J. Albertson Guitar), F.B. Conlon 11 ава ate 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers B. Feinst m > pe aea P. Fischer ион 
Studio тео Е. Cohen (Opera], M. Findley (Violin), 'an), N.M. Irvine 
f ) nstruc tors F. Co = Ss (Voice), E. Guenther [Ori 1 én) W.H. 
(s Fleming (Cello) P. Giese E 1 ; Voice], L. Lipnick yov RJ Pal- 
ass), SE. Kine (Recorder), ر‎ PE КОС, tk (French Horn), R.J. Р; 
M (Fite 8 McNabb iano], R. OSE ae (Flute), S. Prus- 
lansch (Tuba) Ses (Violin and iret a (Guitar), S. Wellman 
sing (Voice), BR Seidman (Harp), M. mas e 2d Saxophone), P.G. 
(Voice), R. White Oboe), W.R. Wright (Clarinet : 
Taylor, 


> aval Guitar), A. 
Jr. (T |, P. Edgar (Percussion), С. Cavallaro ( 

"| rumpet), P. Edgar E 

Kopfstein (Guitar) 


Bachelor Of Arts w 
qu 


I 


llowing re- 
ith a major in music (departmental]—The fo 
irements must be fulfilled: 


d 
M of Arts an 
~ an College 
e general requirements stated under Columbia 
1 з : ü 
ciences, f applied music lessons, 
2. Prerequisite courses—Mus 2, 5-6, six hours of г 
Ets “Фм Р ғ » B Ups. i Е 
Minimum of four Semesters in music ensemble * of one foreign languag 
3. Required Courses in related areas—12 hours 1; six 
Sc 51; sb 
(French. 7erman, or Italian recommended). 102, 103, 104, 131—32, 138, 151; te 
4. Required Courses in the major—Mus i Бх ts preparing; dw фони f 
nal hours of applied music courses, Stu en lect a further program o 
Professional] concentration in music may: 2% Ei (Music majors must 
Zation in music literature, theory, OF applied pecu all majors моја 
Partmental requirements for ee е, E with minimum 
f 'citals in accordance 
to perform in student recitals i 
ntal re 


ram 
ic degree prog - 
Admission to the Bachelor 9 ыа and apti- 
ion of special advanced Lar quat n as follows: Mus 2 
: e 129-credit-hour program requires music — FP sadi c courses; 12 
had 9, 5-6, 101-2, 103—4, 131-32, 138-39, 151, 199; 6 hour занавеса I5 И 
T other applied music ME روو‎ e у iusic); апа 9 hours of 
entration (theory composition or appliec «5 non-music courses, 
Пе genera] requirements consist of 45 Mana social science, and 

j Ours each of English composition, esiti S, £ 

z TES »i пасе. 
nce courses, and 12 hours of a foreign languag 

T Of Arts in the 


oe lor's degree 
field of musicology—Prerequisite: к — insti- 
Ласе icants 
major in music, or an equivalent degree. Applican 


duate 
ic Т of the Gra 

USt present Scores on the Advanced Music Test 

Minations. 


› ool of Arts 
raduate Sch 
: the genera] requirements stated un comede oe honis CORN 
Th 1 ists of 30 semeste 
. am of study consis 
SIX semester hours) 
Music in the fi 
e music—Prer 
nt дерг 
“vanced Mus 


i iti conduct- 
eld of music theory, music with PNE Mu d 
equisite: a bachelor's degree wit а aat 
Applicants from other institutions d p 
the í EX ation. 
est of the Graduate Record Examina 
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Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School o 
Arts and Sciences. The required second- and third group course work is 
follows: " 

1. In the field of music theory— Thirty semester hours of course work incl? 
ing a thesis (six semester hours) demonstrating research ability in theoretici 
creative, or analytical techniques. J 

2. In the field of music composition Thirty semester hours of course “a 
including a creative thesis of one composition in large form properly prepa i 
for performance (chamber music, a symphonic form, or a choral work 4 
orchestral accompaniment) including a theoretical, formal, and harmonic andl) 
sis of the work. 

3. In the field of conducting— Thirty semester hours of course work includ 
a thesis (six semester hours) demonstrating research ability in theoreti " 
creative, or analytical techniques. The requirements also include acceptab 
public conducting performances , 

4. In the field of applied music— Thirty semester hours distributed as follow, f 
(a) 12 semester hours of applied music in the area of concentration; (b) 
semester hours of music theory and music history and literature courses; 

(c) a thesis (six semester hours) The thesis consists of a public recital 

performance before a designated committee (such a recital and performat 
must be representative of an extensive and well-rounded repertory, perform 
on a professionally accepted artistic level), and delivery of an historical p 
analytical lecture on the musical content of the program; demonstrated leade 
ship in an ensemble performance (opera or oratorio for voice); and a WÎ p 
report on some approved theoretical area related to the student's concent 


I К , ‘ : e 
Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching Йб 


^ + x r Fp jo 
in music—Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the music opt 


82 
and professional courses stated under the School of Education and НШЁ 
Development. 
MUSIC THEORY, HISTORY, AND LITERATURE 
First Group " 
1 Elements of Music Theory (3) Guenther, р oF 
Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, and chord 8 
ture. (Fall and spring) NT. 
2 Ear-Training I (3) pic 
Melodic and harmonic dictation, ear-training, sight-singing, elem 
tary keyboard harmony. (Fall) thet 
3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) Steiner, Guen 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; stl 
music materials and media. (Fall and spring) ipe 
4 Survey of Music Literature (3) ster 


Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and texturesi ® 
analysis of selected literature. (Spring) parti 
5-6 Harmony (3-3) sioni 
Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progres of 
part-writing, modulations, altered chords. Prerequisite: Mus 


satisfactory passing of placement examination (Fall and springi 
7 Music of Nonwestern Cultures (3) rt. 
Introductory survey of the basic systems and styles of music 
major cultures of the Eastern Hemisphere and Africa. Һа? F 
8 History of Jazz (3) Dun st 


Introduction to the styles, composers, and performers of jazz 
from its origins to the present. (Fall) 


9 Ear-Training II (3) T 
(Spring) 
Second Group 


R - ilkens 
101-2 History of Music I (3-3) sarily En. 
Development of music in the Western world from the early C 

era through the Baroque. (Academic year) 
à £ 5 ilkens 
103-4 History of Music II (3-3) TCR ae the 
Development of Western music from the Classic per 
Present, (Academic year) i 
| \ teiner 
109 Orchestra Literature (3) RS bh: к. of 
Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literature, analy 
Tepresentative works. (Spring) i 
: м шег 
110 Chamber Music Literature (3) ic literature Re 
Survey of the his ory and styles of chamber music literature, а 
Of representati ? works, i i 
= Opera (3) vor Feinstein 
Survey of the history and styles of opera, analysis of representative 
Works, (Spring) ` 
( TE. ilkens 
125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) h MM 
lt ey ОЁ the history, style, and major content of the еу 
iterature from the 16th century to the present. 
131-32 Advanced Theory (3-3) r Wen Mies 
ractice in 18th-century contrapuntal writing and analysis, a AA 
Preludes, inventions, and fugues. Prerequisite: Mus 5-6 or equivalent. 
2 year) 


121 


Parris 


Parris 


ractice of 16th-century contrapuntal techniques. 


(3) Parris 


ntal Scoring, Parri 
orm and Analysis (3-3) bei 


OÍ musical forms in representative musical literature. 
Academic year) 


1 Conducting (3) peers 


echnique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, a 
sis, and interpretation of selected musical literature; practice in 
Conducting, (Fall) 

160-61 Electronic Music (3-3) чане 

аре and electronic 
Principles. i 

173 Pedagogy (3) "ps 


Principles, materials, and methods of teaching in a selected area. 
See Schedule of Classes for specific area. (Spring) 


199 ndependent Research (3) ied 


Under the Suidance of an assigned instructor. Open only to qualified 


Я music majors. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Third Group 


203 qroliography and Research Methodology (3) Guenther 
a 


205 Music of th 


techniques, synthesizer use, and acoustical 
(Academic year) 


е Baroque Period (3) Tilkens 


i tudy of the musical styles, techniques, and literature from 1600 to 
750. ; 
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206 Music of the Classic Period (3) Tilken 
Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th centur 
schools through Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven (Spring) 

207 Music of the Romantic Period (3) Guenth@ 


Study of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature from scht 
bert through the 19th century 
208 Music of the 20th Century (3) Steine! 


Р 1 1 1 1 ^ e 
The principal schools, techniques, developments, and trends of th 


20th century (Fall) 
231-32 Composition (3-3) Parts 
May be repeated for credit. (Academic year) f 
234 Seminar: Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) SUE 
237 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music Theory (3) Guenth® 
(Fall) р 
238 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Tilkens, Guenth@? 
Music History (3) 
Fall: Brahms; spring: Bach. 
sul 


239 Independent Research (3) 
251—52 Advanced Conducting (3—3) Stein? 
(Academic year) of 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) St 
(Fall and spring) 


APPLIED MUSIC 


All applied music courses are offered both fall and spring, and may be re 
peated for credit. е 

Mus 51, 52, 53, 54, 55 and 153 do not include individual lessons and do not n 
quire a supplementary fee. All other applied music courses include individu 
lessons and require a supplementary fee, as follows: 


1. One-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of one-half hour a We 


supplementary fee, $75. i 
2. Two- or three-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of one hol 
week, supplementary fee, $150 d 
Supplementary fees for applied music courses are nonrefundable after 
first three weeks of the fall and spring semesters. Supplementary fees p 
different for courses offered during the summer sessions. Consult the Mus 
Department for details. i 
The supplementary fee is waived for graduate degree candidates in mus 

and full-time undergraduate music majors. 


First Group P 
Required practice: three hours a week for one-semester-hour courses and 
hours a week for two-semester-hour courses. 


11 Piano (1) 
12 Piano (2) 
13 Voice (1) guf 
14 Voice (2) 


15 Organ (1) E. Guenth@ 
16 Organ (2) 

17 Violin (1) staf | 
18 Violin (2) owt 


19 Classical Guitar (1) 
20 Classical Guitar (2) 
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21 Viola (1) 

22 Viola (2) Parnas 
3 Cello (1 i 

24 Celle e Fleming 

25 Bass (1) Irvine 

26 Bass (2) 

27 Flute (1) Staff 

28 Flute (2) З 

29 Recorder (1) King 


R. White 
Wright 


Saxophone (1 Wri 
36 Saxophone e right 


assoon (1) Lipnick 
assoon (2) 
French Horn (1) Odmark 


Taylor 

R. Guenther 
Edgar 
Seidman 
Pallansch 


' Staff 
inn and performance of orchestral literature. Prerequisite: 
52 Inst 10n before director. (Fall and spring) 

кымты Ensemble (1) Pickar 
53 GI amber ensemble groups approved by audition. (Fall and spring) 

EA Club (1) Pickar 

mie and performance of choral literature. Prerequisite: audi- 
54 Ch efore director. (Fall and spring) 

amber Choir (1) Pickar 


Sm 
mall vocal groups and chorus participation. Prerequisite: audition 
Ore director. 


55 Band (1) Wright 
Se “Oncert band, Stage band and brass ensemble. (Fall and spring) 
cond Group 


Tep 


нд: audition to meet departmental requirements. 
Y xa кйш: hours a week for one-semester-hour courses and 12 
Dclude macs. "semester-hour courses. In addition, three-semester-hour 
i з aster performance classes and recital preparation. 
112 аво (1) Staff 
hs Piano (3) 
13 Voice (1) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


114 Voice (3) 


115 Organ (1) 5и! 
116 Organ (3) ul 
117 Orchestral Instrument (1) 8 
118 Orchestral Instrument (3) 

119 Classical Guitar (1) suf 
120 Classical Guitar (3) 

153 Vocal Theater Workshop (1) Cohen, Соп 


A performance-oriented program for singers of various vocal 80 
ties. May be repeated for credit. In the fall semester the stress P 
be on development of body awareness for the stage, acting ітрго 
sations, and character development. Scenes will be chosen (with hi 
approval of the voice faculty) from the opera, operetta, and musi f 
theater repertoire. In the spring semester, musical coaching, usta 
makeup, and audition preparation will be included. (Fall 8j 
spring) 


Third Group @ 
All courses include supervised ensemble preparation and required cont 
solo performances. 
211 Piano (3) 
213 Voice (3) 
215 Organ (3) 
217 Orchestral Instrument (3) 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


See Geography and Regional Science. 


PATHOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Professors H. Sidransky (Chairman), F.N. Miller, S. Bloom, B.C. Zo% 
(Comparative Pathology) { 
Associate Professors S.G. Kent, Y. Al-Doory, С.Т. Garrett, J.M. Orenstein 
Assistant Professor A.M. Schwartz 
Programs of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science (Medic 
Laboratory Technique] are described in the School of Medicine and H 
Sciences Bulletin. 


Master of Science in the field of clinical microbiology (supervisory track)” 
A program offered jointly by the Microbiology and Pathology Departmen 
Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree in medical technology or in biologica h 
physical science and a minimum of three years of experience, within 
last five years, in a clinical laboratory. Required: the general requiremen, 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. This is a non-t c 
program requiring a total of 36 semester hours, including Bioc 221-22; Ma 
225, 226; Path 230, 231, 232; Micr or Path 298; and Stat 127. The rema, 
academic work should consist of graduate-level courses selected with * 
approval of the Microbiology and Pathology Departments. ә” 

of 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of pathology—Prerequisite: one m 
following degrees from a recognized professional school: Doctor of Мейс | 
(M.D.), Doctor of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.), or Doctor of Dentistry р.р 
In exceptional cases, applicants with other backgrounds in the life scien 
may be accepted. 


PATHOLOGY 423 


Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts 
Sciences, including 48 semester hours of approved graduate course work. 


One Year of experience in pathology at the University Hospital, equivalent to 
ath 283, may be counte 


оку earch fields: comparative pathology, human pathology, ophthalmic pathol- 


and Veterinary Pathology, biochemical pathology, cardiovascular pathology, 
Nutritional deficiency pathology. 


203-4 Pathology (4-4) Staff 
Genera] introduction to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ sys- 
tems; correlation with symptoms and physical signs. Gross and 
microscopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies. Limited enroll- 
ment, Prerequisite to Path 203: Anat 202, 203, 204, 205; or equivalent. 
Prerequisite to Path 204: Path 203. (Academic year) 

Medical Mycology (2) Al-Doory 
Lecture and laboratory course covering pathogenic fungi, mycotic 
'Seases, and their clinical aspects. (Fall) 
Opportunistic Mycoses (2) 5 Al-Doory 
Study of the opportunistic fungal infections and their serological, 


Clinical, and therapeutic aspects. Emphasis on identification of fungi 


and evaluation of laboratory findings. (Spring) 

" Pathology and Pathophysiology of Infections (3) . . Staff 
An interdepartmental course dealing with the pathophysiology of 
human Tesponse to injury, with emphasis on, but not restricted to, 
infectious agents. ^ ; 3 
Laboratory Supervisory Clerkship (1) Silver 
Students will rotate through selected clinical microbiology labora- 
tories (hospital, public health, and commercial) to observe the tech- 
niques of Supervision employed in each setting. Hospital laboratories 
will range from small community facilities to large medical center 
facilities, Generally, students will spend a maximum of one week in 
each laboratory, The type of clerkship a student is required to fulfill 

239 EE be determined individually, based on past experience. ^ 

“< Laboratory Management Seminar (1) ; Silver 
t anagement techniques related to the clinical microbiology labora- 

ore ү TY environment, 

56 Pathology of Infectious Diseases (3) Abrahamt 
Correlation of clinical, physiologic, immunologic, and pathologic 
mechanisms determining the course and morphological changes which 
Occur in infections. Analysis of human case material and review of 
assigned selected readings. Prerequisite: Micr 211 and Path 203. 

Transmission Electron Microscopy in Orenstein, Abraham 
Pathologic Diagnosis (3) 

echniques for the examination and interpretation of ultrastructural 
changes associated with human disease states. Emphasis on trans- 


mission electron microscopy as a diagnostic tool. Prerequisite: Path 
zc. 208, 204; Anat 260, 261. 


Sylvia c. 
Sily { 
8сһоо o m s Assistant Professor of Medical Technology in Pathology at the G.W.U. 
dreas „cine and Health Sciences. 


Sine ang Heal TSW Abraham is Associate Professor of Pathology at the G.W.U. School of Medi- 
ealth Sciences, 


COL 
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258 Organ System Pathology (5) Bloo” 
Gross and microscopic study of human pathologic material reflect 
major diseases of specific organ systems, The organ systems stu 
will be rotated annually depending on demand. Organ systems 10 
covered include cardiovascular, digestive, nervous, renal, reprog™ 
tive, and respiratory. Prerequisite: Path 203, 204, and permission 


instructor. (Fall and spring) ul 

276 Seminar in Experimental Pathology (1) 5 

Presentations on current topics in experimental pathology. (f 
and spring) 

- 8 


283 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship (arr.) ó 
Necropsy and surgical pathology service. Prerequisite: Path 2094, 
equivalent. Five semester hours of credit for each four-week peri i 
Students may receive up to 30 semester hours of credit for six mon% 
full-time. Open to limited number of graduate students, with [^ 
mission. ; 

286 Perinatal Pathology (arr.) Ke 
Course will focus on the important disorders that may beset ! 
human fetus and the newborn infant. Emphasis on the role of P. 


cental abnormalities. Prerequisite: Path 203 or equivalent. (Sp j 
295 Comparative Pathology (arr.) Zook, Mont? 


Participation in veterinary pathology service, including studies, 
domestic, wild, and laboratory animals. Review of training mater 4 
and participation in training sessions. Graduate students receiv@ 
semester hours of credit for each four-week full-time period. 
requisite: Path 203-4. Т 
298 Research in Clinical Microbiology (3) x 
Limited to students in the Master's program in clinical microbiol 
Offered jointly by the Microbiology and Pathology Department f 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 5 
(Fall and spring) ul 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) " 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy ge? 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) W 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 5 


4 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated! 

credit. (Fall and spring) 
PHARMACOLOGY Pp 


Professors H.G. Mandel (Chairman), V.H. Cohn, P. Mazel, J.A. straws! 
Klubes, F.P. Abramson, J.R. Williams (Research) 

Professorial Lecturers J. Axelrod, E. Costa, N.H. Neff, C.-C. Lee 

Assistant Professors K.A. Kennedy, L.R. Barrows, D.C. Perry, К.Ј. уа 
tino 


Је? 


0 

Master of Science in the field of pharmacology—Prerequisite: a Bachelo, 
Arts or Bachelor of Science degree. The undergraduate program must g 
included the following courses, or equivalent: BiSc 11-12; Phys 1, 2; Ma^, 
32; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 153-54. A course in physical chemistry İS 
recommended. 1 d 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate Scho? gy. 
Arts and Sciences, including Bioc 221-22; Phyl 201, 212; Phar 203, 205, 2 j 
* Richard J. Montali is Adjunct Associate Professor of Pathology (Comparative pathologil 
the G.W.U. School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
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Doctor of P 
quirements st 
esearch 


hilosophy in the field of pharmacology—Required: the general re- 
ated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

fields: biochemical pharmacology and toxicology, cancer chemo- 
erapy, developmental pharmacology and toxicology, endocrine pharmacology, 


olecular pharmacolo neuropharmacology, neurotoxicology, genetic toxi 
cology, с 9 * 


abuse, 


ardiovascular pharmacology, pharmacokinetics, pharmacology of drug 


and Physiologic al disposition of drugs. 


Second Group 


114 Drugs and the Consumer (3) Cohn and Staff 
General соп; epts of drug action in the body. Actio mechanism of 
Some specific pres iption and nonprescription drugs, including con- 
traceptives: tranquilizers and sleep-inducing drugs; hayfever, head- 
ache, and cold remedies; analgesics; antibiot vitamins. Issues 
Telated to development and marketing of drugs, drug safety, drug 
advertising, generic versus tradename drugs, drug use in sports, 
drug use during pregnancy, smoking and health. No science prerequi- 
Sites, Limited enrollment. (Fall) 

Onmedical Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3) Cohn 
Sychological and sociological bases of recreational and other non- 
Medical use of drugs, pharmacological and toxicological aspects of 
drug action on both the brain and peripheral organ systems, legal 
and societal implications of and reactions to the nonmedical use of 
TUBS, prevention and treatment of drug dependence. Lectures and 
iscussions on alcohol, narcotics, central nervous system stimulants 
and depressants, marijuana, hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs. 

There are no science prerequisites. (Spring) Р 

Drugs and Their Actions (2) Klubes and Staff 

Introductory pharmacology course. Drugs, the basis of their thera- 

Peutic and toxic actions and their fate in the body. Admission by 

Permission of the instructor. (Spring) 


Third Group 


203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology Cohn and Staff 
and Toxicology (3) 


Basic 


ti Principles of pharmacology, including drug receptor interac- 
lons, 


Structure activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane 

Phenomena. ellular control mechanisms; mechanisms of ی‎ gonen; 
carcinogene: S, teratogenesis, and specific organ toxicity; risk as- 
Sessment and extrapolation. Admission "Бу" permission of the in- 
structor, (Fall) 

5 Pharmacology (8) drugs and bio- 
ectures, laboratory, conferences on interaction of drugs and bio- 
Ogical ‹ /Stems as a basis of rational disease therapy. Prerequisite: 
Phar 203, courses in biochemistry and physiology, or approval of 

E department, (Fall) 

ne Cardiovascular Pharmacology (2) i ved 

Physiology and pharmacology of cardiovascular diseases, hyperten- 

л Мер 727 РАК емей disease, arrhythmia. Mechanism of 

action of dm used in the treatment of cardiovascular diseases. Pre- 
px requisite: Phyl 201 and Phar 201, 203, or 205. (Spring) 

^" Molecular Events in Toxic Actions (2) ental 

Metaboli e xenobiotics to cytotoxic products. Environmental 
and genetic factors influencing toxic actions. Molecular mechanisms 
Of toxicity. Prerequisite: Phar 203. (Spring) 


--————— ————— Ó———— uÀ—9— с=з M е з eM MÀ M—— см шщ. 
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222 Genetic Toxicology (2) Williams and 9 
The action of chemicals and radiation in the induction of DN 
damage and repair in vitro and in vivo, and the sequelae of f s 
processes in cells and mammals. DNA repair mechanisms, mammal 
cell toxicity, mutagenesis, and carcinogenesis, Prerequisite: 
221-22. (Spring) 

224 Developmental Toxicology (2) si 
The effects of exogenous agents on the processes of re „producti 


and development and their méchanisms of action. Toxic effects j 
the gametes, embryo, fetus, and neonate. Prerequisite or concur 
наво Phar 203, 205. (Spring) T 


226 Neurotoxicology (2) 
Mechanisms by which chemicals produce toxic effects on ner? 
tissue at the subcellular, systemic, and behavioral levels, Effects f 
chronic and acute exposure. Prerequisite or concurrent registrati 
Phar 203, 205. (Spring, odd years) w 
230 Special Topics in Toxicology (arr.) 89 
Selected aspects of toxicology. Content differs each time the cov" 
is offered. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) f 
254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) Abramson and sa 
Recent advances and research in pharmacology. Presentations ^ 
laboratory scientists from neighboring institutions. (Spring) ў 
| 258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mandel and 
| Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit the growth of tumor 
(Spring, even years) T 
259 Readings: Cancer Chemotherapy (2) Klubes and 5, 
Selected readings and discussion of recent advances in pr 
chemotherapy research. Prerequisite: Phar 201 or 205. (Spring 
years) w 
260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) 5 j 


| 

| Lectures and seminars on recent advances in the pharmacology J. 

| mechanisms of action of various hormones. (Springz odd уе 

| 269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) Май 

І Recent advances in pharmacology. Content differs each #216 Ш 

| course is offered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall) W 

| 272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) C " 
Mechanisms for the absorption, distribution, metabolism, and € к”, d 

| tion of drugs and the physical, chemical, and biological factors 

І ing these processes аге studied throug ho extensive re ading of classi 

[ and current original literature. Prerequisite: Віос 221-22, Phar 2 

| permission of the instructor. (Spring) ul 

| 273 Pharmacokinetics: Principles and Abramson and 5 

| Applications (2) ho 

i A description of compartme ntal and physiological models of aet 

| disposition, Problem-solving to obtain rate constants, organ © nio 

| ances, etc, from experimental data. Examples of drug dispen 

| exemplifying various pharmacokinetic approaches. (Spring) gil 

| 275-76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology Kennedy an 


| and Toxicology I-II (1-1) 

| Lectures апа seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug Wr 
pharmacology of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmaco! 

| laboratory techniques. (Alternate academic years) gti 

| 277—78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology Kennedy and 

| 

| 


{! 


and Toxicology III-IV (1-1) 


Continuation of Phar 275-70. (Alternate academic years) 
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279 Specia] Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 
Select aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the course 

na, 15 Offered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

280 Neuropharmacology / Stalt 
Fundar al princip Electrophysiolog and biochemical tech- 
niques, tters and their pathway$ in the central nervous 
System. I ff | on neurotra litter pathways. Biochemical 
basis of mental disease. Prerequisite: Phar 205 or equivalent. 
(Spring) 

295 Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
independent study for students preparing for the Master of Science 

Е ws, stee. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 

(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 


T" Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Amited to Students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
399 examination, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit, (Fall and spring) 


PHILOSOPHY 


Uno. E T : 
Property Professor P.J. Caws 
/ as 1 -Z. Lavine. R.H. Schlagel, R.S. French, W.B. Griffith (Chairman) 
Sistar : Professor R.P. Churchill 
1t Professor J.D. Moreno 


vith a major in philosophy (departmental)—The following 
St be fulfilled: 
Sciences (S ^4. requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 
to be i tudents should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses 
Socia] Sciences, Satisfying the requirements for meaningful initiation into the 

` equired and the natural and mathematical sciences.) 
Selected Í Courses in relate d areas—six semester hours of literature courses 
SPanish ce Chinese, Classics, English, French, German, Italian, Slavic, or 
art h ore as 71, 72, or Eng] 191-92 recommended); six hours selected from 
Y, music history, or religion; six hours in history (Hist 39—40 recom- 
| major—a minimum of 30 semester hours, includ- 
ester 's selected from Phil 121, 127, 151, 152; 6 
from Phil 131, 162: 6 semester hours selected 
"Minars oper 3. Recommended elec s: Phil 142, 194, 197, plus graduate 

1 to Seniors. 
ey include сп to continue in graduate school, it is recommended 
German e In their program of study 12 semester hours of introductory 
“n, Or Greek language courses. 


Students 


I 


hy Required: a minimum of 18 semester hours, including 
ts Phil 111, 112, 113 without Phil 50, or 3 hours selected 
, че group of courses with Phil 50, plus hours of elective 
Y Courses. 

Arts in the fie 


: ld of public policy with a concentration in philosophy 
policy- я 


-An interdisciplinary program which brings the normative, 


historical and analytical-logical skills of philosophical inquiry to bear й 
contemporary problems of social policy. Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree? 
an accredited college or university. Students are expected to have compl 
the prerequisites to graduate courses 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate Si hool off 
and Sciences. Two options are available at the discretion of the fac! 


(1) a minimum of 24 semester hours of approved graduate course work? 


the successful completion of a 'sis, or (2) a minimum of 36 semester ho 
1 uate course work which does not include a thesis. All students 
required to take four courses selected from the f lowing: Phil 198, 231, 24272 
272; and, for the public policy core, four courses selected from: Stat 1117 
Econ 217; PSc 203; Psyc 244; Stat 129 or CSci 100 (Introduction to Comp" 
Science). Phil 205 is open to all students: it is required of those with insuffi 


t 
background in philosophy, as determined Ьу the department. Phil 299-300 ® 
Each candidate must pas 
ve Examination based the particular interdiscipli? 
lent’s program of study. Prospective candidates SM% 


quired for students electing to write a 
^ 


ister's Comprel 


composition of the s 
consult Professor Roderick French, director of the program. 
First Group y 


45 Introduction to Logic (3) " 
Deduction, induction, and legal reasoning; emphasis on recog” 
of fallacies and practical applications of logic. (Spring) gi 

50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) К 
Readings from major philosophers апа study of philosophic Ё 
tions from Plato to Sartre. (Fall and spring) Р, 

71 Philosophy and Literature (3) Іа", 
Philosophical foundations of psychoanalytical psychiatry, ехізіё у 
ism, and Marxism and their expression in literature, e.g» Jl 
works of Mann, Kafka, Camus, Sartre, Hesse, Gide, and Koe 
(Spring) 

Second Group 10 
111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) Chu id? 


History of Western philosophy from early Greece to the early 


ages. (Fall) j 
Chur? 


112 History of Modern Philosophy (3) rot 
History of Western philosophy of the 17th and 18th ceñ 
(Descartes to Kant). (Spring) Ww 

113 19th-Century Philosophy (3) D 


European philosophy from the Enlightenment and Kant to б 
Romanticism, Fichte, Hegel, Kierkegaard, Schopenhauer, and 
sche. (Fall) j 
121 Symbolic Logic (3) cu 
Formal evaluation of deductive arguments in politics, law, e 
etc. Additional topics: metatheory of deductive systems; mod 
logic and computers. Prerequisite: some knowledge of propo? 
logic or permission of instructor. (Fall) Ji 
127 Theories of History (3) p 
Major philosophies of history: Judeo-Christian, linear progre y 
historicist, Hegelian-Marxian dialectical, cyclical (Vico, Spe n 
Toynbee), and social-scientific (Comte, Weber). Contemporary 


joo” 
al іо? 


lems of historical knowledge. Same as Hist 127. (Fall) G ) 
131 Ethics (3) ji 


Main types of ethical theory: egoistic, utilitarian, self-realiss у 
conscience, existentialism. Applications to contemporary pI? 
(Spring) 
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132 Socia] Philosophy (3) Lavine 
Social Philosophies from Locke to the Frankfort School, Habermas, 
and Western Marxism. (Spring) 

133 Philosophy, Nonviolence, and the Problem of War (3) Churchill 
Problems Of war in relation to norality; theories of human ag- 
en and violence; nonviolence and pacificism as alternatives to 
War; doctrine of just war. (Summer) 

142 Philosophy of Law (3) Churchill 
Systematic »xamination of fundamental concepts of law and juris- 
Prudence; Special emphasis on the relationship between law and 

15 morality. (Fall) 

1 Myth, Science, and the Modern Mind (3) Schlagel 

1 Overview of the growth of scientific rationalism from its origin in 

™Mythopoetic thought to the present, with emphasis on conceptual 

and methodological developments and the nature of scientific revolu- 

се: Comparison of the cosmological frameworks of Aristotle, New- 
on, Einstein, and Bohr. (Spring) 

152 Knowledge, Truth, and Reality (3) Schlagel 
Aquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, the problem of 
edcception and independent reality, the role of language in knowl- 

162 8e, and the meaning and criteria of truth. (Fall) 

Aesthetics (3) Moreno 


ature of aesthetic experience as related to artistic appreciation, 


criticism, and creation; artistic representation as a kind of systematic 


Symbolization. 


172 A (Spring) 


merican Philosophy (3) Moreno 
thilosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana as 
Presentatives of American thought. (Fall) 
tical Issues in Policy Analysis (3) Griffith 
conical appraisal of normative policy arguments: cases from current 
uti Oversies such as affirmative action programs, campaign contri- 
E оп limitations, and regulation of worker health and safety. 
Tha tical Philosophy (3) ; Moreno 
Ogica] папі movements of recent Anglo-American philosophy— 
Dra mS POSitivism, British ordinary language philosophy, and neo- 
agmatism Tepresented by Russell, G.E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Ryle, 
Ayer, Goodman. Quine, etc. (Fall) 
and Existentialism (3) Caws 
existentialist reaction to Hegel; subjectivity and in- 
9th-century thought, leading to Husserl's phenomenol- 
' Philosophy of existence in Heidegger and Sartre; the relation 
existentialism and Marxism in the later work of Sartre. 


18 


alism and Hermeneutics (3) Caws 

alism in linguistics (since Saussure), anthropology (Lévi- 

or phil, and literary criticism (Barthes and others) and its implication 

о Other - Phy (Foucault). The movement will be assessed in relation 

tics of caa temporary philosophical trends, especially the hermeneu- 
"adamer and Ricoeur. (Fall, odd years) 

s and Utopias (3) Lavine 

analysis of recent ideologies and utopias in Europe, 

ates, and Asia: the sociological, psychological, political 

al origins of ideologies; their theoretical structure and 

^al functions; the relation of ideologies to social change; 

a of the diffusion of ideologies to other cultures; 

! and the problem of value-relativity. 


198 Philosophy of the Social Sciences (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Lav 
Philosophic issues relating to theory, methodology, and applicat 
of the social sciences. Analysis of mainstream positivism, eb 
iorism, action theory, reality construction, phenomenology, 6 
methodology, sociology of knowledge and ideology, critical thi 


and one major contemporary social scientific project. (Fall) gi 


199 Readings and Research (3) 


(Fall and spring) 


Third Group y 
201-2 Readings and Research (3-3) 9 


205 Selected Schools and Problems (3) 


Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special proble 
Academic year 

( year) 9i 
An advanced review of the rise of modern empiricism, idealistaj 
pragmatism, with particular attention to controversies regarding Dy 
lems of method, epistemology, and social and political theory. Roy 
mended for graduate students who have majored in fields othe? 


philosophy. (Fall) 
schief 


216 Seminar: Kant (3) 


Critique of Pure Reason. (Spring) 
сй 


231 Ethics and Economic Policy: Justice and Equality (3) 


235 Ethics and Business (3) 


ә 


d 


Ethical and economic analysis of equity and efficiency of current ^ 
income distribution patterns. Theories of justice; economic theo 
of distribution; assessment of redistribution policies. Prered™ 

permission of instructor. (Fall) сай 


Concepts and strategies of ethical analysis applied to specific p 
problems, e.g., risk management, plant relocation, preferential YT. 
political advertising; development of theory of corporate 800 

sponsibility. (Spring) (Ў 
Philosophy, Law, and Social Reform (3) Chu, 
A philosophical investigation of moral and legal rights in the АЛ 
can tradition, the importance of claims of right and entitlem& y 
policy issues, and the ways legal institutions define specific ind 
by limiting or giving effect to our duties and liberties. (Spr 


51 Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) 


252 Seminar: Epistemology (3) 


271 Mankind and Nature in Public Policy (3) 


272 American Philosophy and Mental Health Policy (3) 


See Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 


Selected topics. (Fall) | 
sch 


Critical examination of selected problems or theories of kn 
~ i “ 10 
Relation of philosophical conceptions of man and nature to паб, ў 
policies of growth and development іп selected periods of Ame 
history. 
Mo 
Analysis and application of philosophical modalities to conceh ў 


problems in mental health care as related to the constructio? 
social policy. $ 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION SS 


PHYSICS 


Professors I 


EVI SUSTINET Zuchelli, F. Pra 
T.H. Hobbs J. Eisenstein, О. Bergmann, А.]. 
; D.R. Lehman ae 
fessor L.C. Maximon ruth 5 heressian, M.F. Taragin, 
Prof W.C. Parke, N.K. Khatchere 
9Jessors W.C. Parke, } 2а 
: me, ЇЧ. Khelil, R. Eaton III, 
SSOCiate Professorial Lecturers J.J. 2 о, 
ams, үүр, Lee, J.W, Lightbody, M. Еа! „жд 
лаан Professors жениш АБЫ: fel j T. Broach 
Ssistant Pro essorial Lecturers МІ. Haftel, J. ien roa ааг 
Of Arts with q major in physics (departmenta 


must be fulfilled: 


E e genera] requireme 
Sciences, 


Prerequisit 
€quired 


Bachelor 
quirements 


Arts and 
tated under Columbian College of 
nts state 


е cou Ses— 5 —12; Math 31, 32, 33. 
; Mat , , 
Phys 1 14, 15, 16; Chem 11 f 
rses у 3, 14 


-12. 
ZE 51; Math 111 
Courses in related area—Stat 107 or EE 5 

Required 


6, 167, 
2, 163, 164, 165-66, 
Courses in the major—Phys 151-52, 161, 162, 


lowing 
s tal)—The fol 
r of Science With a major in physics. (departmental) 
€nts must be fulfilled: 


ts and 
i College of Ar 
general requirements stated under Columbian 

es, 


; h 31, 32, 33. 
5, 16; Chem 11-12; Mat 
Rereduisite mees es Phys 1, 5, 2, 6, 14, н v Math t: 
quired Courses in related area—Stat 19 7-28, 151-52, 163, 164, 
i COurses in the major—Phys 127-28, 


5 67. 
of the following: Phys 161, 165, 167 


195 
ister for Phys 
Special Honors, a student must res Special Honors 
vef i Th decision to awe . hysics 
» seni ELCHE e achievement in p 
n Competence in еа and general achie 

; etence 25 > 

e faculty, 
hysics—Req 


r approved 
Phys 3, 14, 15, 16; hys 163 and 164 o 

uired: ys 3, 14, * P 

m 100-leve 


1 physics courses. ч ЧОЕ dapes ual 
7 uisite: a bac 
Arts in t} eld o hysics—Prereq ias ЕЕ: 
h he жып ци raa à the general —À 
rith thesis Aa e d 30 sem 
^e че чао of Arts and Боасе, "218-14 221-22, 
aduate : hys 211, 212, 21: ч 
à отк i , including Phys 243. 244. 
e Work in physics, inclu г 225-20, 231, 243, NT 
Plus one of the following: Phys 224, - Required: the жылш 98 
laster's degree program without thesis— ts and Sciences, an 
| Чег {һе Graduate School и including Phys e 
Ourse w in physics and ma де = 1з 224, 225-20, , 
= pe e of the following: Phys 


ion of 
ssful completion 
St Teading knowledge of a foreign language, ог == success 
А, 197, With а Stade of A or B is a tool requirement. 


29 
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Required: the general req 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of physics 
e 8000 


ments stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and th 
ful completion of one of the two following tool requirement options. 
two foreign language reading examinations or (b) one foreign language rea 
examination and completion of Stat 197 with a grade of A or B. 
Research fields: nuclear physics: experimental and theoretical studies 00, 
structure, electromagnetic interactions and scattering of few-body system, 
low and intermediate energies, and solid state physics: crystal grow? 


n 


physical properties of whiskers. 

Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching f 
in physics—Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the physics pit 
and the professional courses stated under the School of Education and W 
Development. 


Departmental prerequisite for second-group courses—Bachelor of Arts: й 
13, 14, 15, 16; three semesters of calculus; and consent of a departme® J 
visor. Bachelor of Science: Phys 1, 5, 2, 6, 14, 16; three semesters of cale 


and consent of a departmental advisor. 


: к 
Undergraduate departmental advisors: W. Parke, М. Khatcheressian, M. Tar 
Graduate departmental advisors: D. Lehman, F. Prats 
ASTRONOMY 
First Group | 
Ho 


9-10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) " 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 hours). с, 


through modern astronomy with introduction to basic P 


underlying astronomical systems and observations. Primar de 
nonscience majors. Laboratory fee, $15 per semester. (Ac? 
year) Ho! 
11-12 Introduction to Astronomy (2-2) 
Same as Phys 9-10 without the laboratory. (Academic yest) 
Second Group yo 


121 Modern Cosmology (3) i 
Nonmathematical treatment of cosmology and related subjects, 
astronomy and physics. Quasars, peculiar galaxies, pulsars 
holes, antimatter, etc. Prerequisite: Phys 10 or 12. 


PHYSICS 


First Group Ü 

1 General Physics I (3) Parke, Рет, 

Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Development of cone". 

principles underlying modern physical knowledge; basics p. 

chanics, heat, and light, including the classical concepts 9 н), 

momentum, heat, temperature, entropy, and optics. Prerequis! " 
years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent regis 

in Math 6. Ev". 

2 General Physics II (3) Zuchelli, Bis 

Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Topics focusing upon atl 

understanding of the physical universe and character of the 7, 

and subatomic worlds. Includes considerations of electric 89 К, 

netic phenomena, relativity theory, wave-particle duality; 9 
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theory, nuclei, and subnuclear particles. Prerequisite: Phys 1 or 
equivalent, 

~ 

General Physics Laboratory I (1) Bergmann 
"aboratory comp] nt of Phys 1 and 21. Two and a half hours. Pre- 
re ej E і 

Tequisite: concur t or prior registration in Phys 1 or concurrent 


reoi “л 1 І 
“sistratic Phys 21. Laboratory fee, 


General Physics Laboratory П (1) Eisenstein 
vaboratory complement of 1 › an . Two and a half hours. Pre- 
а in Phys 2 or concurrent 
aboratory 
ics for Engineering and Peverley, Briscoe 
d Scienc 

>a , recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Development 
optic ж, of optics and dynamics. Topic include geometrical 
ticle ki ebra, statics of 1 d bodies, hydrostatics single-par- 
--Hemati and dynamics, conservation of energy. Concurrent 

M ation in Math 31 is required. Laboratory fee, $20. 
enis and Thermal Physics (3) | К} atcheressian 
velopment 10u ‚ recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Elementary de- 
dynamic. of mechani s for папу particle systems and basic thermo- 
Ийи С Горїсз incl d coll sions, rotational motion, small vibra- 
52-506 at uid dynamics, wave motion, the ideal gas, the laws 
requisite: рр a S, thermal properties of solids and liquids. Pre- 

lectr; .. “ays 13; Math 31. Laboratory fee, $20. 
таур end Magnetism (3) Taragin, Peverley 
первые (2, lours), recitation anc laboratory 2 hours). Introductory 
fields ed ;ctromagnetic theory. Topics include. static electric 
and dielectr мов Law, Gauss' Law, electrical potential, capacitance 
' ү CICS, electric current and resistance, Ampere's Law, Fara- 
Maxwell's equations in integral form, electromagnetic 
quisite: Phys 14; Math 31. Laboratory fee, $20. 


Tegistr 


Lehman 

recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Elementary 

the basic principles of quantum theory. Topics include 
duality, the hydrogen atom, Pauli's exclusion prin- 

ectra, the atomic nucleus, radioactivity, nuclear re- 

ical distribution laws, applications to molecular and 

ics. Prerequisite: Phys 14, 15; Math 32. Laboratory 


айу Physics 1 (3 Parke 
are devel. 0, recitation (1 hour). Phy ical concepts and principles 
leat. P i hie using calculus. Topics include classical mechanics, 
Prerequisit E ind optics. Concurrent registration in Phys 5 is required. 
^ Site : Math 31. (Fall) 
DiVersity Physics II (3) Parke 
Topics 
ty, atomic and nu- 


Sciences (3-3) Parke 

з applied to biological stems and to medical 

: П ding ultrasonics, circulation dynamics, bio- 
' Optics in medicine, applications of IR and UV radiation, 
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" 
medical transducers, particle radiation in medicine, models of” 
brain, molecular biophysics. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent 

151-52 Intermediate Laboratory (3-3) Taragin, Khatc heres 
Independent advanced work to introduce students to research ! 
niques and use of specialized instruments. Laboratory fee 
(Fall and spring) і 

161 Mechanics I (3) pr 
Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's laws 


servation laws, Euler's equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations 
elements of Lagrange's and Hamilton's equations d 
162 Meclanice п (3 ) Berg, 
Basic aspect of continua, including elasticity and fluid dyna 
strain tensor, stress tensor, equations of equilibrium, elastic war 
ideal and viscous fluids. ү 
3 Physical and Quantum Optics (3) Eisen | 


Oscillations and waves, energy and momentum of the electi? 
netic field, interference, diffraction, geometrical optics, opti 
ystals and other media, dispersion. d 
164 Thermodynamics (3) B Р, 
Principles and applications of equilibrium thermodynamic ў 
versible processes, thermodynamic potentials, stability and P" 


changes. d 
165-66 Ragismegnatiz Theory (3-3) Zu 


cry 


T е 
Development of Maxwell's field equations using vector and 19 
calculus, еа stationary and nonstationary phen? 
basic circuit theory, electromagnetic waves and radiation. ff 
1 a 


167 канк pai of Quantum Physics (3) 
Development of logical structure and experimental bases for mo 
quantum mechanics. Simple examples worked out to clari y 
structure; primary emphasis on conceptual framework and its ™ M 
matical realization; careful consideration of the laboratory 1680 
which the theory is a response ff 

168 Applied Quantum Physics (3) P 
; a 


Explicit applications of principles of " 


ntum mechanics to € 
iclear physics. Quan. 
ate: 


of problems in atomic, molecular and n 
statistical mechanics developed with applications in solid st 


phasis on explicit evaluation of solutions and the techniqUe 
quired. Prerequisite: Phys 167 or equivalent. sl 
170 Elementary Solid State Physics (3) Khatcheressian, E iseni 


Structure of solids, lattices and lattice defects, deformatio™ 
tional and electronic contributi on to specific heats, binding €n* j| 
electronic states in metals and semiconductors, m: ignetic prop n 


of solids. Elementary methods required such as quantum me, 


and normal mode expansions are developed as needed 
175 Nuclear Physics (8) Lehman оз 
Introduction to application of quantum physics in the descrip! oy 


nuclei and their interactions. Pro; erties of nuclei, nuclear moy 
nuclear forces, and nuclear reac tio: 15 are considered. Specific gy 


include the deuteron, n-p scattering, the optical model, the 
model, the liquid-drop model, beta-decay, fission, and fusion 
requisite: Phys 167 or perr cw of instructor. qui 
195-96 Undergraduate Research (3-3) Jii 
Research on problems approved by the staff. For the В.А. on 
emphasis will be placed on advanced laboratory experience: F L 


B.S. option, the two semesters will involve advanced laboral? "Ta 
A and applications of computers in the solution of 
problems 


respectively. 
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Third Group 


Consent of a dep 
Ird-group Course 


artmental graduate advisor is required for admission to all 
з in physics. 


201-5 чәе 
1-2 Interdisciplinary Science (4-4) Levy, Merchant, Parke 


211 


213 


225-96 


Joint offering of the partments of Biological Sciences, Chemistry, 
and Physics, A treatment of scientific methodology and knowledge, 
both principles and facts Designed to provide a bas understanding 
9f the natura] sciences and of the nature of science itself. Overview 
of the known in al principles developed in scientific observa- 
tion of the ph l universe. Fundamental principles are applied to 
“ystems of incre asing complexity, with emphasis on physical, chemi- 
Cal, and biological systems. Students enrolled in natural science pro- 
grams may not take this course for credit. Prerequisite: high school 
algebra or equivalent. 
Advanced Mechanics (3) Taragin 
tioma c methods of mechanics as a basis for modern theory: varia- 
Canonic oo Ples, Lagrange's equations, Hamiltonian formulation, 
E al transformations, classical perturbation theory. 
cce Relativity (3) rgmann 
space ноп of relativistic concepts to the basic fields of physics: 
covariant Е time, tensors and covariant mechanics of point particles, 
relati vp torm of electromagnetism, relativistic variational principles, 
E IVistic quantum equations. 
Det magnetic Theory: Macroscopic Effects (3) ios Eisenstein 
Vecuinn ana eration of classical electromagnetic field theory in 
value i in electrically and mag netically active media. Boundary- 
dependent 16109, multipole expansions, induced polarizations, time- 
ions . 1t fields, frame dependence of the fields, gauge transforma- 
15, radiation fields. 


magnetic Theory: Electrodynamics Eisenstein 
Analysis ep e Effects (9) | 
given elect, Problems involved in obtaining the motion of charges in 
Variant meth agnetic fields and radiation from such charges. Co- 
include "re 5 developed and used where suitable. Specific topics 
integrated quem by moving charges, spectral dex omposition and 
and ano "их, angular distribution of radiation, radiation reaction 
malies, 
ena um Mechanics (3-3) ; Prats 
developm pects of quantum mechanics with emphasis upon the 
transform. nta] principles involved. Operators, representations and 
ation theory. Schrédinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular 


mome м 
year) ntum, Perturbation theory, scattering theory. (Academic 


latistica] Mechanics (3) Bergmann 


Study 
Y Of classica] and quantum equilibrium statistical mechanics. 


Кілең 

etic ory ^ > ni 
Princi theory and transport phenomena reviewed prior to examining 

ple сез ч к * h 
ution ч of statistical mechanics. Among topics considered: distri- 
canoni potions, H-theorems, partition functions, Gibb's paradox, 

Bal- айал . : : 

acting a1 ensemble, grand canonical ensemble, ideal gases, inter- 
> gases, cluster evnanc; riri >" i i 
Matrices cluster expansion, virial expansion, and density 


aboratory (3-3) Hobbs 


Indiv 

Vi "nel í ^ 

c dual Work on. special topics. Laboratory fee, $20 per semester. 
ademic year) 


Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) Lei 

А presentation of the lower order effects de pending upon the @Ё 

tal nature of the electromagnetic field: Hamiltonian formulation” 

Mes: Compton effect, phe 
electric effect, electron-electron scattering, pair creation and annil 
tion, indices of refraction, divergence difficulties. 

32 Quantum Field Theory (3) Bergê 


Covariant presentation of general theorv of quantized fields, P 


field quantization, perturbation calcu 


P 
and Fermion fields, theory of S-matrix, dispersion relations 
renormaliz ition progr im 

233 Nuclear Theory (3) Prats, Lehman, На 
Nuclear interactions, nuclear models, theory of im ar react 
pion physics and weak interactions r 

243 Solid State Physics: Structure Khatcheressian, Hobbs, Pev@ 
and Binding (3) w 
Atomic structure of solids and analysis of the binding of сту 
Crystalline forms and symmetries, atomic vibrations and ° 
heats, sound and optical propagation, crystalline defects. i 

244 Solid State Physics: Electronic Khatcheressian, 
Processes i in Metals (3) 

Phenomena in metals and semi-conductors determined by the 
tronic states allowed: binding, specific heats, magnetic propos 
transport phenomena. Independent particle approximation and ™ 
body aspects are discussed gi 

250 Selected Topics in Modern Physics (3 ) v 
Possible topics include nuclear three-body problem; group ! 
ind symmetry principles in physics; differential manifolds appli 
physics; electric states and superconductivity; gauge field theo, 
dispersion relations and unitarity in scattering theory. May [5 


" 


ri? 


peated for credit with permission of graduate advisor. (Fa 
spring) gi 
291 Seminar (1) i 


Lectures on special problems in physics. May be repeated onc 
credit. (Fall and spring) gi 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group j 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) eft 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 8 


examination. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and " 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) | 
Limited to Doctor of Philo sophy candidates. May be repeal 
credit (Fall and spring) 
PHYSIOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 261 


Professors C.S. Tidball, R.A, Kenney (Chairman), М.Е. Tidball; 
Cassidy, М.]. Jackson 
Associate Professors R.A. Lavine, D. W. Watkins 


Assistant Professor J.K. Kellehe 


0 

Master of Science in the field of p hysiology—Prerequisite: a bachelor " 
gree. No major is specified, but the unde 'rgraduate program must have in 
the E courses Or their equivalents: BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 22 

153-54; Math 31; Phys 1, 
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general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts 
. In addition to the thesis, the 30 hours of required work includes 
21, 298. 


Do 
Guiremen Philosophy in the field of physiology—Required: the general re- 
of Study j ^ ated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program 
logy 5, j'C'udes a major field in physiology, a subfield (see below) in physi- 
н Support field outside of physiology leading to the Cumulative 
ЫР The ‹ nester hours of required course work leading to the 
tesearch fie includes Phyl 201, 205, 212 221, 298, 3 26, 397. ; 
Оору, Cell]. reas of study: applied physiolog irdiovascular physi- 


endocrine physiology, gastrointestinal physiology, 
ology, and respiratory physiology. 


neu 


ar 

8 in phe, Prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 
8 Physiology numbered above 201, except Phyl 205, 221, and 212. 
*COnd Group 


191 Selected 


Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) Kenney 
al and functional basis of physiology. Required for graduate 
rho have not had Anat 201 or equivalent; students may re- 
beth, 'aduate credit on completion of additional work as prescribed 
of Шы instructor. Prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent and consent 
uctor. Open to Columbian College students with the approval 


the major advisor. (Fall) 


Third Group 
20 . 
1 Physiology (8) Staff 


sg et Organ System, and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequi- 
221 or priaduate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 
registrati!" 205, or consent of chairman of department. Concurrent 
۹ a ME in Phyl 212 required. Open to Consortium students 
| n. „Permission of chairman of department. (Spring) 
sics (2) Jackson, Kelleher 
(2 hours). An introductory survey of the mechanisms for 
і and utilization of energy in animal cells. A required 
aduate students intending to take Phyl 201. Prerequisite: 
12 or equivalent, and consent of instructor. Open to students 
the stu шаап College of Arts and Sciences with the approval of 
ents major advisor. (Fall) 
S m obio] Staff 
ноте as An integrated survey of the structure and func- 
an nervous system; lecture, clinical demonstrations, 
У. Laboratory fee, $25. (Spring) 
Cassidy 
resent work dis- 
design and scientific deduction evaluated. 
>e announced. Content differs each time the course is 
; May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

y Balance and Hydrogen Ion Cassidy 

2 
plication ^,^ principles of fluid and acid-base balance and the ap- 

embra o these principles to scientific situations. (Fall) 

Weekly m Physiology (2) | Jackson 
etermine гез or seminar. Systematic review of the factors which 
1e movements of water and solutes across simple cellular 
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membranes and complex epithelial barriers in animal tissues 
requisite: Phyl 205 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (1 or 2) ad 
Weekly seminar; role of basic sciences in gastroenterologyi й 
and extra-mural speakers. An approved paper required for 
semester hours of credit. May be repeated for credit. (Fae 
spring) 

262 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) Ket 
Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovascular physi 
especially as interrelated with the respiratory and renal sý 
(Fall) 

269 Topics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (2) ү 
Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, including n: 
of data collection and analysis, control mechanisms invo 
movement and behavior and sensory processing. Open to stu e 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science with permis 


instructor. (Fall) ү 
272 Reading and Research in Simulation c. Ti 
of Physiological Processes (3) И? 


Readings іп physiological simulations and their evaluation. I o 
discussions at regular intervals. Prerequisite: permission of insti? 
May be repeated once for credit. g 
295 Research (arr.) f 
By special arrangement with individual staff members. Ар, 
mately four clock hours in the laboratory for each semester ho 
credit. Content differs each time course is offered; may be rep? 


for credit. (Fall and spring) 9 
298 Comprehensive Physiology (5) | 


Guided review of selected areas of physiology appropriate y 

student's graduate program. Prerequisite or concurrent regis 

Phyl 221. (Fall) g 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group g 
396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) " 
| Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy e o 


І examination. Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of phys 1 

| and of pertinent areas of the candidate's supporting field. This W 
| satisfics the requirement for Part II of the Cumulative Gener 

nation in Physiology. (Fall and spring) gr 

397 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) ost 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy od 

examination. Preparation for written and oral presentation о 


| sertation problems. This course satisfies tho requirement for j^ 
of the Cumulative General Examination in Physiology. Ра 
spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) "i 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repe 
| credit. (Fall and spring) 


POLISH | ge Реа — 


See Slavic Languages and Literatures. 
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POLITICAL, COMMUNICATIONS 
Ommittee on P 


oett h, S.R. Lichter, J.A. Morgan, 
LC s, R.S. French, S.R. Lic 
p. Robbins (Chairman), W.C. Adams, R 
PM. eynolds, J.R, Thiel, J. Deakin 
Columbian 
п Politic 


program 
interdepartmental prog 
iences offers an interdep 

Arts and Sciences I 

College of Arts and 

ollowing 


The 
> of Arts. 

(e of Bachelor 

to the degree of B: 

al communi, atic 4 

i » fulfilled: 
Tequirements m be fulfill 

le genera] те 
es. Major 
9, 13 


rts and 
се of Arts ê 
` ian College : 
tated under Columbian courses listed vds 
че «и xis 2d that among the c of the meaningfu 
Ed 1e field are xen yward fulfillment of ses in statistics 
£ 7 x d towe арыда api 
and 143 can be с The pu | sie ai qi ye 
і in tl : } atural ¢ 

"quirement in t} human nén shea dots 

* COunted toward the requirem 
Ces, 


Prerequisite courses: 2 
(а) Stat 51 о апа 105 ог 129. :ommended for the 
(b) PSc 1 and 2; Econ 1-2. CmTr. 143 and 133 are reco 
(с) CmTr 1 49 Or 143, 133 (Cm К 
Sophomore year). d for the sophomore 
(d) Jour 71-72. (Psyc 151 is recommende 
e) Psyc 1 9r 5 or 6, and 151 syc 
year), Ба ter hours): 5 12, 114, 115, 
3. Required Courses in the major (45 ‘cious from PSc 104, 111, 1 
3 Cc se 
C 101, 120; three courses c = "4 Р 3, 150, 151. 
116, 117, 118, 119, 122, 124, and Hist wt LFI MO ne course 
(b) Jour 111; two cours chosen from Jo Tr 112, 121, 126, 141; one 
(c) CmTr 13 One course chosen from CmTr 
: E dm 76. 
en from CmTr 145, 1 ‚1 


© 'r 129, Jour 198, PCm 199. 
C/Tour 128, PSc/Tour/CmTr 12 ‚ Jor 


C 
(d) ps 
191-02 Field Experience (3 
pen 
Stuc 


an 


ications. 
í itica municati 1 
9) iori in political com жыйды: 
х 1 iors majoring in [ ing the semeste 
aped TON hours a week me un in the sub- 
Р ill s at least 12 уы 
lents и 8 d office performing es 
approved jV O a facultv advisor. 
idance of a faculty ; 

Ject under the general guidanc ications (3) ER 
` . : Died ses na P mz nunica а wy еей g 
3 Senior Seminar in Political Con iles REG din 

litical communic EES 
Lim ро ^ 2 work in the profess 
1 possib e nei 


ited to majors 
IScussion witl 


x or, A. Gyorgy, 
Г 1 
зап), B. Nimer, - А 57. 
1 teicl Y.C. Kim, 

Sapin, J.A. Morgan, Jr, B. Reich, 

RI , J.A. 1 Е eme. 
lon, W.H. Lewis ^. Linden, H.R. Nau, D. Klingm C 
ors С.Е, Elliott, C.A. Linden, oe 

leni ‘ing, S.S. Smith, 
. Henig е y } ik, С.]. Deering, Bositis, 

; о, ТЫ» д R.W. Rycroft, Р.А. 
'nbaum, С.С. Joy 


Purcell, H.L. LeBlanc (Cha 
M 


B 


Bachelo; Of Arts w 
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1 le ental) -The 
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and 
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2. Prerequisite: PSc 1 and 2. Six courses in the social sciences, othe! 
political science, to include six hours of history or six hours of econ 
Twelve semester hours of introductory foreign language and statisti 
strongly recommended. К 

3. Required courses in the major: 30 semester hours of second-group P^ 
science courses, including a distribution requirement which consists 
semester hours from each of the following groups: Group A (politica 
and methodology)—PSc 101, 102, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110. { 
(American government and politics)—PSc 111, 112, 114, 115, 116, 117, 11 
120, 122, 124, 129. Group C (comparative government and politics) —PS96 1% 
146, 165, 168, 170, 173, 177, 179, 180, 181, 183, 186. Group D (international 
law, and organizations)—PSc 140, 142, 144, 149, 161, 178, 182, 184. ol 

Of the courses in Group A at least one must be PSc 101, 102, or 104 a 
recommended that this course be taken as early in the student's 8 
program as possible. 

Every major must complete a proseminar or, if eligible, an Honors 9 
(PSc 196, 197, 198, or 199) in the junior or senior year. A maximum 9 Y, 
these may be included in a student's program; such courses do not on" 
department's group distribution requirements. A 200-level course may i 
stituted for the proseminar requirement with the permission of the ins 
and the undergraduate coordinator. m 

The Department also offers a major with a public policy focus. sude 
wish to concentrate in public policy must distribute their 30 hours in Л 
science as follows: 3 semester hours from each of Groups A, B, C, Di 
9 semester hours in policy-oriented courses to be selected from a grou 
nated by the program advisor; and one policy-oriented proseminar. aff 

Up to 12 hours of either service-learning or internship credit may be 
towards a degree. No more than six hours of such courses may be 
toward the major; these courses do not satisfy the distribution require” 

Students in the 90-semester-hour degree program (see pages 8 
receive grades of A in at least 18 semester hours of second-group P 
science courses. yif. 

Students may apply for graduation with Special Honors. To qu^ ji 
student must fulfill the general requirements stated under Regulations p 
at least one political science honors seminar in which an independent sl! 
ect is completed with distinction. The project is reviewed by a Depa 
Honors Committee. To be eligible for enrollment in an honors seminar б 
must be political science majors, have successfully completed PSC 
have achieved a QPI in the major of at least 3.5 as juniors or at leas 
seniors. 


Ф 
Minor in political science—Required: 15 semester hours of secon! ў 
political science courses, including a distribution requirement of ont gf 
from each of the four groups listed in item 3 above. A minimum of 9$ 
hours of other social science courses is also required. : 
j 
Master of Arts in the field of political science—Prerequisite: 4 be^. 
degree with a major in political science from an accredited college à 
versity, or an equivalent degree, and high undergraduate scholastic sta o 
Required: The general requirements stated under the Graduate " 
Arts and Sciences and either a reading knowledge of a modern foreig? jj 
or a specified level of knowledge in statistics, or two graduate-level co pf 
a cognate discipline. Students may elect one of the following prog {0 
24 semester hours of graduate course work, plus a thesis (equivalen 
semester hours), and the satisfactory completion of a Master's Compr Y 
Examination in three subfields selected from those listed under the "m 
gram; or (2) 33 semester hours of graduate course work without а h 
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ar satisfactory completion of a Master's Comprehensive Examination in four 

одела Selected from those listed under the Ph.D. program. sd m 
| stude, epartment also offers a special concentration in electoral — ^ 
Бе Choosing this option, the 33-hour non-thesis option № w min ie 
Кы culum 18 composed of 24 hours of required courses re ated о ~ nat 

оу Practice of electoral politics and 9 hours of elective work in Amer 

3 Aj ment and politics, sacs tee 

Tst Students must take one course chosen from PSc 200, ge А. ا‎ 

of que nester Of graduate study. The course selected must ave ы: е 
in elector с dinator of graduate studies (students with a special concen 


e general requirements stated under the Graduate oS A: 
з. Each student must c mplete a General Examination, which c 
пог field of study. К 
Ч 201 аге required of all students unless they demonstrate keen: 
Subject matter by passing a waiver pte gy CANE ae p 
choose a major and minor field of study from five pem 
г divisions. Each subject-matter division has dii sub- 
from which the student, in consultation with an a visor, 
5 а. Program. A major field of study consists of three subfields; a 
' consists of two subfields. 
divisions and their subfields are (1) theory vo ema 
€ninist th of Western political thought, analysis of — ud ardtivé 
and {оге Ought, and Scope and methods of political сепсе); 2) н ак oli- 
i 1*1 Politics (comparative political analysis, regional comparativ P 
and domestic politics of a specified major political system); (3) inter- 
relations (international politics, international law, international or- 


^ gi i i i i specified 
major жо Tegiona] International relations, and foreign relations of a sp 


itic 
Чопа] Olicy. 


y analysis псе policy, domestic policy analysi 
olicy), Quantitative political analysis may be used as a subfield in any 
D Ject-matter divisions. 
to аура теща] 
all second 


First Group 


à v isite 
Prerequisite: PSc 1 and 2 (or their equivalent) are prerequis 
'ETOUp courses in political science. 


1 Introduction to 
nternational Politics (3) 


Comparative and Gyorgy, Sodaro 


vom 


í i tat ' 2 nei 1C- 
t Parative and international political systems; emphasis on strt 
ure 


"5 and processes of major foreign governments and the force of 
i.c ideologies, (Fall and spring) 
ntroduction to American LeBlanc, Wayne, 
Olitics and Government (3) Morgan, Smith 
тасш, Powers, and processes of the American political system. 
ч all апа spri 
3-4 Spring) 
Introduction to Political Behavior (6—6) M 
x a Personal and social values in political behavior. Fall: sed е 
peDlems in the American liberal tradition; spring: а compara = 
Perspective on democratic and authoritarian governments in 


21 
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= i call 
20th century. Admission by special selection process. (A 
year) f 
50 Washington, D.C.: Gillette and Interdisciplinary 


Culture and Politics (3) 
Same as AmCv/Hist/U&RP 50. 


*91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated FS 


An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a comp 
sive and integrated understanding of the civilization an 


problems of East Asia. (Spring) 
Second Group 
101 Scope and Methods Kim, 5 
of Political Science (3) Bositis, Jê) 
Nature of political inquiry, approaches to the study of polit | 
government, empirical methods of research. (Fall and spi 
102 Empirical Political Analysis (3) Smith, К 


104 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) Henig, кій 


Extensive examination of empirical research methods in the 95 
of political behavior. Research design, data collection (suy 
aggregate), and data analysis. Prerequisite: PSc 101 or pe 
of instructor. (Spring) " 
Introductory overview of the concepts, issues, and technid f 
systematic policy analysis and its role іп the policy process: 


and spring) yr 


105 Political Theory: Major Issues of 


Western Political Thought I (3) f 


Foundations of Western political thought—Plato to Aquinas: 
and spring taf 
pring) 07 


106 Political Theory: Major Issues of 


Western Political Thought II (3) M 
Theoretical roots of modern political order and disorder— 
velli to Rousseau. (Fall and spring) 


1 
107 Issues in Modern Political Thought (3) Linden, Ww" 


108 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) T 


Issues of modern political thought as seen through major f 
sentative thinkers. Emphasis on conservative, liberal, an 
thought. (Fall) py 
Intensive study of theories and philosophical assumptions 0*2 
communism. Emphasis on the careers and ideas of leading 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao. (Spring) y 


109 Democratic Theory (3) 


y 
Issues of recent democratic thought and theory, particularly, ў 


lation to the contemporary American political process. Mo! 
110 American Political Thought (3) e 
Political thought in the U. S. from colonial times to the pre? 
seen through major representative writings. (Spring) pé 
111 State and Urban Politics (3) oli” 
Comparative analysis of context, institutions, processes, and P 
of state and urban political systems. (Fall) pé 
112 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) as! 
Selected issues in state and urban policy-making, with emph 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the Political Science, East Asian 180 
Literatures, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, and Religion Dep& 


urban and metropolitan settings. (Spring) 
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114 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics I (3) Morgan 


{ " : і а- 
Separation of powers, federal-state relationships, economic regul 


tion. (Fall) Morgan 

stitutional Law and Politics II (3) org 

and civil rights. (Spring) 

he American Presidency (3) i ie 
ation of the politics of presidential selection, the authority 


115 U.S. Con 
Political 
116 


Examin 


of the contemporary institution, the mechanisms and processes for 
formulating public policy, and the influences of personality on per- 
ormance, (Fall and spring) 
117 Public Administration al Bureaucratic Politics (3) Rycroft 
ка Concepts in public a amet арар 
Olitics-on policy formulation and implementation. Pall) 2 
118 Legislative: Process (3) Deering, Smith 
leOry, structure, and process of the U.S. Congress, with emphasis 
on elections, party organization, committees, and floor procedure, in 
the Context of executive-legislative relations and interest-group 
activities. (Fall and spring) 
119 US. Political Parties aad Politics (3) LeBlanc 
Role of Parties as a linkage between mass preferences and govern- 
ment policies. Organization, nominations, voting, and activities in 
legislative and executive branches. (Fall and spring) > 
Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) | Bositis 
Sources of mass political attitudes and behavior; voting and political 
1225 ору, and Politics (3) | Logsdon, Rycroft 
impacts of scientific and technological developments on 
Politica] Systems, Discussion of public policies for support, use, 
Control of science and technology. (Fall and spring) х 
> ues in Domestic Public Policy (3) Henig, Deering 
Examination of the decision-making process and the substance о 
Various issues in domestic public policy in such areas as crime, me 
nomics, education, energy, the environment, poverty, and health. 
(Fall апа spring) 8) 
Governmental Processes and the News Media (3) Deakin 
129 = as Jour 128. MEI. 
V News: The Politics of Visibility (3) „Lic " 
»xamination of the impact of television on American politics y 
Society, the nature of coverage of political issues and campaigns, the 
Synamics of selecting and presenting news stories. Same as Jour/ 
SPOT 129, (Fall and s ring я z 
130 Comparative бс ^ Feigenbaum, McClintock 
Olitics 1 (3) 
"Omparative 


and 


128 


political analysis with primary focus on the principal 
States of Western Europe. (Fall and spring) 


omparative Government and Gyorgy, Sodaro, Wolchik 
Olitics Ц (3) 
"Overnment 


Soviet U 


and politics of the communist nations; emphasis on the 
1401 


nion and countries of Eastern Europe. (Fall and spring) 

nternational Politics (3) Nau, Sodaro, Joyner, Lebovic 

nternational actors, international and domestic environments of 

eign Policy obal and regional patterns, general characteristics 

Oreign policy. Fall and spring) 

142 International risiede (3). Nau, Stambuk 
velopment and operations of the United Nations, regional or- 
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ganizations, and functional international organizations. (re! 
spring) 
144 Public International Law (3) Jo 


Survey of international law, with emphasis upon law's con 
development and practical application to contemporary intern 
issues. (Fall and spring) 

146 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) р? 
Constitutional, political, and international factors that determi 
formulation, execution, and substance of U.S. foreign policy: 
and spring) y 

149 Military Force and Foreign Policy (3) I 
Impact of military considerations on U.S. foreign policy: 
problems in- national security, e.g., strategic weaponry, milit 


sistance, regional security problems. (Fall and spring) | 
161 European-Atlantic Relations (3) St 
International politics of the North Atlantic area, the Europea! 
mon Market, and U.S.-European relations. (Fall) | 
165 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) Gf 


Study of the contemporary social and ethnic structures, Ё 
mental systems, and international position of the Eastern ЕШ 
states within the Soviet system. (Summer) Ø 
168 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Т, 
Relations with U. S., Europe, Third World, China: internation 
munism; instruments of foreign policy; interrelationships f 
domestic and foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy. 
170 Governments and Politics of China and Japan (3) B 
Political institutions and processes of China and Taiwan sinn 
and of Japan and Korea since 1945. Influence of indigenous t 
and foreign contacts, (Fall) p 
173 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) ei 
| Interaction of traditional, colonial, and contemporary influ’ ў 
| the domestic and international politics of the Indian subc 
and of mainland and insular southeast Asia. (Fall and spring Y 
177 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich, 
Politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, Iran, Israel. ЁК 
178 International Relations of the Middle East (3) yl 
Analysis of the regional and international relations of the 


East. (Spring) Ke 
| 179 Israeli Foreign Policy (3) 1 
| Examination of the institutions, processes, and issues 0f 
| foreign policy. (Fall) y 
| 180 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Reich, v. 
i Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisie 
| Libya, Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the МЇ 
| (Spring) № 
І 181 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) іё 
| Comparative analysis of political systems in selected coum 
| non-Mediterranean Africa. (Fall) № 
| 182 African International Politics (3) ) 
| Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected #5? 
| African relations with the outside world. Recommended ргег 
| PSc 181 or equivalent. (Spring) cin 
183 Governments and Politics of Latin America (3) Mc! go 
Political processes and institutions of selected countries tef 
America, Central America, and the Caribbean. Emphasis on f 
sibilities for democra: y and revolution. (Fall) 
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184 International Relations of Latin America (3) McClintock 
U.S.-Latin American relations and foreign policies of selected states. 
(Spring) : 

186 U.S. Policies Toward Subsaharan Africa (3) Nimer 
Analysis and evaluation of contemporary U.S. policies and policy 
making toward selected areas and individual countries of subsaharan 
Africa: the Horn, East Africa, western Indian Ocean states, southern 

X frica, Zaire, Nigeria, and Ivory Coast. (Summer) A 

187 Internship: Political Behavior (3) Deering 
Study of political behavior through internship experience with Con- 
BTeSS, executive departments or agencies, politically active private- 
Sector groups, Political parties, or electoral campaigns. May be re- 
Peated for credit with approval. (Fall and spring) 


8 Internship: Urban Affairs (3 or 6 Henig 
Study of urb 


(Fall and spring) 

(6) Aron 
and its role in promoting social change. Readings, 
; and work with lawyers and third-year law stu- 

(Fall and spring) 
Topics in Political Science (3) Sut 

^19 (Fall and spring) 

1 Selected Topics: International Affairs (3 or 6) Staff 


Xamination of selected problems in international relations. (Fall 
and Spring) 


*1 б Sse 
92 Proseminar: Political Science (3) p 
Examination 


spring) of selected problems in political science. (Fall and 
8 
*19 i 
3 Pr Urban Affairs (3 or 6) , Henig 
Search, and class discussion on selected topics in urban 
making. Primarily for senior urban affairs majors. 


Political Theory (3) Staff 
cted topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101. 

Res Seminar: American Government and Politics (3) Staff 
esearch on selected topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101. 


Onors Seminar. Comparative Government and Politics (3) Staff 
esearch on Selected topics, Prerequisite: PSc 101. 


ears Seminar: International Politics (3) Staff 
Third Group earch on selected topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101. 


*199 H 


200 Introduction to Political Analysis (3) Smith, Bositis 
ative approaches to political analysis, construction of research 
» and problems of measurement. (Fall and spring) 

cal Political Analysis (3) Smith, Bositis 
Ocial science data analysis, with emphasis on statistics 
ee omputer applications. PSc 200 or other previous introductory 

esearch training is highly desirable. (Spring) -á 
vanced Topics in Empirical Political Analysis (3) Smith, Bositis 
Advanced techniques of data collection апа analysis; varying em- 


: asis on Such methods as causal modeling, analysis of variance, 
*gression analysis, and simulation. (Fall) 


Ad 
Mission requires depart 


mental approval. 
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203 Approaches to Public Policy Analysis (3) Henig, Klin 
Empirical and normative foundations of systematic policy a 
concepts, theories, models, issue: strengths, limitations, and ШЁ 
misuses in the policy process. (Fall). i 

204 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) Kling 
Quantitative and qualitative techniques of systematic policy an? 
such as forecasting, cost-benefit analysis, simulation, operatio® 
search, social indicators, and quasi-experimental methods. Pl 
site: PSc 203 or equivalent. (Spring) j 

205 Readings in Political Theory (3) № 
Selected major works, both ancient and modern, which illus 
basic problems and questions of political theory. (Fall) — 


206 Topics in Political Theory (3) " 
Advanced readings and group discussions. Analysis and Ad 
tation of selected concepts and schools of thought. (Spri i 

207 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Elliott, Linden, W^ 
Readings and discussions of works illuminating the develop 


pre- and post-Marxian socialist thought. (Fall) y 
208 Readings in Marxism-Leninism (3) Elliott, " 
Readings and discussions in Marxism-Leninism and its соп 
from Lenin to the present. (Spring) 49 
210 The American Political Process (3) Deering a 
For graduate students with a limited background in oes 
government. A survey of American political institutions, pm! 
and behavior. Departmental prerequisites waived. (Fall) y 
211 State and Urban Politics (3) s! 
Comparative analvsis of the context, institutions, process 
policies of state and urban political systems. (Fall) pf 
212 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) ; 


1 
پو‎ Lo : б\ 
Analysis of publi policy issues confronting state and urban # 
ments; emphasis on the theoretical roots and empirical mr 
past and present programs in such areas as housing, € 
poverty, and crime. (Spring) 
214 Topics in Constitutional Law (3) 


Lectures and group discussions on constitutional Jaw and 
(Fall, even years) 


215 Judicial Policy-making (3) м V 
Role of the judiciary in policy formulation; emphasis e 
Supreme Court and civil liberties issues. (Fall, odd years yof 

216 American Presidency (3) á 


* 

Personalized and institutionalized aspects of the president 
particular emphasis on the politics of legislative policy-m 
(Fall) Ку 

217 Bureaucratic Politics (3) / 
Structure and operation of governmental bureaucracy with P yj 
lar emphasis on the politics of formulating and implementing 
policy. (Spring) k gp 

218 Legislative Politics (3) Deering, р 
Theory, structure, and process of the U.S. Congress, with y^ ПИ 
оп member-constituency relations, individual and collective relat” 
making, party and committee activities, executive-legislative 
and interest group activities. (Spring) 

219 American Political Parties and Electoral Behavior (3) ha 
Nature and func tions of political parties, with special emp 


si" 
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party influences on electoral bel 
making, (Fall) 

Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) Bositis 
sources and dynamics of public opinion and political socialization. 
(Spring) 


No ment, Science, and Technology (3) Logsdon, Rycroft 
action b international policy issues which arise from the inter- 
“tween scientific and technological development and govern- 

mental activity. (Fall) 
еке, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) Logsdon, Rycroft 
inia. amination of selected public policy issues with significant 


Scientific or ter i isi ня 
* ntific or technological aspects. Prerequisite: PSc 222 or permission 
Of instruc tor. pring) 


Omestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) Staff 
nalysis of U, 


E S. policy toward selected domestic problems. 
alice cw: sal Economy: Economic Policy Analysis (3) Staff 

? Ot selected top 'S in US aso 5 icv. 
off campus on] Opics in U.S. monetary and fiscal policy. Offered 


he in Politica] Ec : Staff 
- Process (3) 
selected legislative issues and the effect of vari- 


"Sures on policy outcomes. Offered off campus only. 
Kim, McClintock, Feigenbaum 


ıavior and congressional decision- 


y. 


to comparative politics. (Fall) 
Kim, McClintock, Feigenbaum 


issue areas in comparative 


Wolchik 
contemporary 
phasis on the Soviet 


(Fall) 
Wolchik 
Processes pt ^ political history and contemporary 
and Cuba, cae o communist states, with emphasis on China 
(Spring) non-ruling communist parties. Same as Hist 233. 


stems (3) Staff 

ative theory and behavior from a compara- 

articular reference to the parliamentary sys- 
rmany, France, and Britain. 

omic Policy (3) Nau 


leas ‘and 1... 5 j : ^ А 

Ба Ideas and issues involved in U.S. foreign economic 
; ^ ng "e 1 ї i r " . 

018 те tionship of economic and Security issues, inter- 


tectioniam s^ 5 = 7 z 
- . ectionism, role of the dollar, industrial policy, and 


"Ign Eco 
semini 


i Policy-making (3) Nau 
Ls Io ing on domestic interests and the policy proc- 
licy -making, in« luding business, labor, 
interagency process, and the role of 


Nimer, Lebovic 
y theories, both empirical and 
on actor theory. (Fall) 
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oer 
T 


) 
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241 Theories of International Politics II (3) Nimer, Lebo! 
Critical examination of contemporary theories, both empirical 
normative, with emphasis on interaction theory. (Spring) 

242 Problems in International Organizations I (3) Nau, Stam! 
Collective security, law, and the politics of international org 
tions. (Fall) | 

243 Problems in International Organizations II (3) Nau, Stamb 
Social and economic interdependence and the politics of internatio? 
organizations (Spring) í 

244 International Law I (3) Joy" 
The sources and development of international law, with special 
tention given to current trends and future problems. (Fall) Р 

245 International Law II (3) Jo 


Critical examination of selected contemporary problems of wor 
order, e.g., legal issues involving global resource regimes, econ? 
development, and human rights. (Spring) 7 
246 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) H 
Research and selected reading as the basis for analysis of е 
foreign policy. Particular reference to the decision-making pl! 


and policy execution. (Fall) № 
247 Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) " 
Research and readings on U.S. public opinion interest group 
influence foreign policy. (Spring) " 
248 U.S. National Security Policy-making (3) Sapin, Dd 
Executive organization and processes for national security P? 
making. Attention to relevant theoretical approaches. (Fall) Р 
249 U.S. National Security Policy (3) Sapin, 


Fundamental considerations; selected issues, e.g., arms contro 

disarmament, regional security problems, military assistance: 

(Spring) ot 
250 Foreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 

Analysis of U.S. foreign policy toward selected world regions: № 
252 Science, Technology, and World Order (3) 

Intensive reading, discussion, and research on the impact of 8 

and technology on world order, in particular on the claim # 

new global politics is replacing traditional or nation-state p? 


of 
hat 
yu 


(Spring) Р 
253 Defense Policy and Program Analysis I (3) Ks, 
Analysis of U.S. defense budget, force posture, and program prior jy 
Methodology for defense planning and program evaluation. 
attention to strategic nuclear forces. (Fall) gf 
254 Defense Policy and Program Analysis II (3) Ко ; 
Analytical methodology for defense policy and program cho j 
Special attention to U.S. general purpose forces, including fore 
NATO/Europe. (Spring) " 
56 Applied Quantitative Techniques (3-3) Hilder 
The application of quantitative techniques in the solution of 8 
in defense policy. (Academic year) gi 
257 Arms Control and Disarmament (3) а 
Major issues and trends in the postwar development of U.S: 
control and disarmament policy. (Spring) dot 
258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) БУТ, 


Analysis of the internal evolution of the Community Party к , 


role in the Soviet system from its origins to the present day: 
as Hist 258. (Spring) 
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260 Western European Politics (3) Feigenbaum 
Examination of the principal characteristics of the British, French, 
lest German, and Italian political systems, comparing their institu- 
tional and behavioral adaptations to the problems of advanced in- 
ustrial democracies, (Fall) 

261 Politics of the European Community (3) Stambuk 
Problems in Western European politics, with emphasis on supra- 
national politica] processes and selected policy outcomes in the con- 

28 text of the European Common Market. (Spring) 

= Communism in Non-Communist Europe (3) Sodaro 
»Xamination of non-ruling European communist parties; relations be- 
tween these parties and other ruling and non-ruling communist 

А Parties, (Fall) 

264 The International Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 

Major historical, political, social, and regional factors which have 
Shaped the inter-war, World War II, and post-war evolution of 
Eastern Europe; emphasis on foreign relations with outside powers 

265 a On regiona] East-West contacts. (Fall) 

< > S0vernments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 

^. COmparative study of Eastern European states: political, social, 

economic institutions; emphasis on domestic conditions and problems 
of individua] Eastern European countries. (Spring) 


®adings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden 
eadings in 


266 


(F ll) contemporary Soviet domestic government and politics. 
Fa у 


“87 Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden, Wolchik 
Research Seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic govern- 
ment and Politics, Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: PSc 266 or 

268 sermission of instructor. (Spring) і 

ign Policy (3) Elliott 
oblems and policies of the USSR, with emphasis on the 
Khrushchev. Relations with other communist states, 

S Stern Powers, other countries, and non-ruling communist parties. 

209 a pring) 

Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Wolfe, Elliott 
nts in military policy -and strategy with attention 
ilitary cooperation, political context of Soviet mili- 

^ significant changes in recent Soviet military thought. 

270 Polig SPring) 
Olitics of the People's Republic of China I (3) Hinton 

duction literature оп contemporary 


Hinton 

analysis of official Chinese 

other Primary materials. Presentation of student 
2 . rerequisite: PSc 270 or equivalent. (Spring) 

i Obje en Policy of the People's Republic ofChina(3) —. Ной 

of China |. formulation and implementation; the People's P T 

Power. _ as Asian state, revolutionary influence, would-be grea 

3 Governments 


documents 
Papers, p 


(Spring, even years) 
and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) Staff 
selected readings as basis for analysis of structure, 


and policies of the governments of selected countries; 
reference to India. 


national Politics of t ) Hinton 
°reign policies and international behavior of the regional states 


27 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
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(especially China, Japan, and Vietnam) and the extraregional po™ 
(especially the U.S. and the U.S.S.R.). (Spring, odd years) 

276 Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) К 
Readings and research on the domestic and foreign policies 
Japan, North and South Korea. (Fall or spring) 

277 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) R 
Readings and research on selected problems of the governme 
and politics of the Middle East. (Fall) | 

278 International Relations of the Middle East (3) Re 
Readings and research on the regional and international relati? 


of the Middle East. (Spring) Р 
280 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Reich, Let 

Readings and research on selected problems in the governi 

politics, and international relations of North Africa. (Fall) 


281 Topics in African Politics (3) d 
Readings, research, and discussion of selected aspects of Afri 
domestic and international politics. (Fall) «atti 

283 Governments and Politics of Latin America (3) McClin! j 
Readings and discussion on the politics of selected countries , 
South America, Central America, and the Caribbean. Emphasis 


the possibilities for democracy and revolution. (Fall) б, 
284 International Relations of Latin America (3) McClin Г 

Readings and discussion on U.S.-Latin American relations ай 

foreign policies of selected states. (Spring) gii 
285 Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) w 

Same as Anth/Econ/Geog/Hist/Span 287. Interdisciplinary Sel 7 

each student writes a report on some aspect of a selected key they 

May be repeated for credit. Admission by permission of inst? 

(Fall and spring) m 
286 Selected Topics in American Politics (3) 

Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring) gi 
287 Selected Topics in Political Theory (3) 

Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring) gil 
288 Selected Topics in Comparative Politics (3) 

Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring) gi 
289 Selected Topics in International Politics (3) 

Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring) gel 
290 Colloquium: Middle East (3) T 

Interuniversity colloquium for advanced students of Middle E954 

fairs. Admission by permission of the instructor (Fall and Jig 
291 Colloquium: East Asia (3) Hy 

Interuniversity colloquium for advanced students of Far Bag 

affairs. Admission by permission of the Instructor (Fall an к, 


292 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) h 
Interuniversity colloquium for advanced students of Russian ig 
Eastern European affairs. Admission by permission of the inst 


(Fall and spring) $ 
297 Reading (3) FL 
Limited to master's degree candidates, Written permission 
structor required. (Fall and spring) g 
298 Research (3) tv 
Limited to master's degree candidates, Written permission 
structor required (Fall and spring) 8 
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510 Campaign Research (3) А Зай 
Methods of data collection and analysis: polling, questionnaire con- 
Struction, sampling, targeting, and interpretation of data. Prerequisite: 
PSc 201. 

511 Electora] Laws a бый 
State Statutes 
finance Je 


Management (3) зир 
з and discussions on modern campaigning; field work, media 
planning, Public relations, fund raising, strategy, and tactics. Guest 
lectures by professional campaign consultants. Offered as the demand 
Warrants, 
513 Seminar: The E 
esearch leadin 
ticular electoral 
ganization, 


(3) Staff 

ia in modern electoral politics, with emphasis on 

"WS Coverage, political debates, political advertising, and 

act on the electorate. Offered as the demand warrants. 3 

hip: Electora] Behavior (3) —— Sta 

the politica] system through an internship with a politica 
Campaign, Offered as the demand warrants. 


Fourth Group 


ad Advanced Reading and Research in Political Theory (3) Staff 
^ Vanced Reading and Research in American Politics (3) Staff 
Vanced Reading and Research in Comparative Politics (3) Staff 
vanced Reading and Research in International Politics (3) Staff 
й ing (3) Staff 
lents preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 

ation, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
vanced arch (arr.) Staff 
ес lents Preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 

fay be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
search (arr.) Staff 
Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 

(Fall and spring) 


Mosél, B.I. Levy, W.E. 


nunt (Emeritus), E.L. Phillips, IN. 
D. Walk, R.K. White (Emeritus), A.D. Kirsch, E. Johnson 


Kirkbride (Emeritus), С.Е. Rice, E. Abravanel (Chairman), 
- Miller, C.J. Lange, A.J. Caron (Research), F.L. Schmidt 
8850 pj 3 L.A. Rothblat, M.L. Meltzer, R.F. Caron (Research) 
7 Lecturers R.K. Kahn, S.L. Cohen 
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Associate Professors С.Е. Tuthill, S.A. Karp, R.W. Holmstrom, P.J. РО 
L. Brandt, S.K. Green, S. Hashtroudi 

Adjunct Associate Professor D.G. Kleiman 

Associate Professorial Lecturer J.K. Harper 

Assistant Professors L.R. Offermann, M.H. Charlop 


Clinical Training Staff 

Clinical Professors J. Borriello, J.W. Cummings, D.A. Evans, В.В. Kurz 

Associate Clinical Professors E. Blum, D.A. Jensen, M.E. Zedek, Е.]. Jor 

Assistant Clinical Professors Н. Bruml, D.M. DePalma, C.S. Detchom p 
Heinemann, M. Harris 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in psychology (departmental]—The follow 
requirements must be fulfilled: Р 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts 
Sciences. y 
2. Prerequisite courses—seven or eight semester hours selected from 

1, 5 and 6. 
3. Required courses in related areas: gt 
(a) three semester hours selected from Stat 51, 53, or any first? 
course in mathematics except Math 6. (Students expecting to do graduate 
in psychology should elect Stat 53.) T 
(b) 9 semester hours selected from American civilization, anthrop? n 
economics, geography and regional science, history, philosophy (Phil Am 
151 recommended), political science or sociology, of which six hours ШШ 
from one of the following: anthropology, economics, history, political 8С f 
or sociology. If a student takes more than six hours in any one depa 
the excess will be credited to electives. É 
4. Required courses in the major—27 semester hours in second-grouP if 
chology courses, including Psyc 196 and one course from each of the folk ( 
groups—Group A: Psyc 118, 121, 161; Group B: Psyc 115, 144, 151, 156; Gro 
Psyc 101, 129, 131; Group D: Psyc 110, 111, 112, 132. f 
It is recommended that students contact their academic advisors as 99" 
possible for assistance in planning their programs of study. y 
Although there is no foreign language requirement, students contemp й 
graduate study are reminded that many graduate schools require know 
of one and sometimes two foreign languages. ail ў 
To qualify for graduation with Special Honors the student must ful ( 
general requirements stated under Regulations, take an honors ветїпйї (Р 
197) ог а 200-level seminar, and complete an independent study project tý 
191) with distinction. The grade point average in psychology required fof 
ation with Special Honors is 3.3 


f 
Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A five-yet fj 
gram leading to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and t 
in the field of art therapy. See Art Therapy. ! 
y 
Minor in psychology—18 semester hours are required, including PsyC r4 
at least 9 semester hours of second-group psychology courses. Studen i" 
sidering graduate study in psychology are advised to take Psyc 5 ог 6, & Т 
bution of courses from categories A, B, C, D above, Psyc 196, and an elem 
course in statistics. r 
Master of Arts in the field of psychology—Prerequisite: the degree of y 
lor of Arts with a major in psychology at this University, or an equ 
degree. Admission to the program is limited; preference will be give? 


who plan to continue toward a Doctor of Philosophy degree. 
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quirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts 

S. Of the 24 required semester hours (exclusive of the thesis), a 

Of 18 must be in third-group psychology courses including Psyc 202 

204; six may be in related fields approved by the department. 
quirements consult the chairman of the department. 


Doctor o 


Ls hilosophy in the field of psychology—Prerequisite: the degree of 
0 


Arts with a major in psychology. Students admitted from other 
1 be expected to complete prerequisite undergraduate courses 
graduate study in psychology. Qualifying scores on the Miller 
est and the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examination are 
Or admission. 
Scien Р е Seneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts 
E, Including (1) the satisfactory completion of the tool requirement; 
3—4, and an appropriate statistics course; and (3) the satisfactory 
a Preliminary Examination and a major Field Examination. 
Study: clinica]. developmental, experimental, industrial and organi- 
Social PSychology. 


ера 
Courses ental Prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all other 
Permission of ology. The departmental prerequisite may be waived with the 
€ instructor, 
udent i : 
With p Tu S'ecting PSychology courses in the freshman year should begin 


C 1: wi ‘= А 
freshman Fe Permission of instructor students may elect Psyc 5-8 in the 


First Group 


1 Genera] Psychology (3) E 


undamenta] 
spring) 


om 2 б 
Principles and Methods of Psychology (4-4) Walk, Hashtroudi 
`, ours), laboratory (3 hours). An experimental approach 
nding behavior; individual and class experiments per- 
5: sensation, perception, and emotions and their rela- 
daptive behavior. Psyc 6: memory, human information 


8, learning, and motivation. Laboratory fee, $10 per semester. 
2 year) 


Principles underlying human behavior. (Fall and 


d Personality (3) Staff 
to the Psychology of personality. Principles of motiva- 
ality development, social and cultural factors, and as- 

description of personality emphasized. (Fall and 


= Оп to Educational Psychology (3) Kirkbride 
* Contributions of psychology to education; emphasis on learning. 


Secong Group 


Silber, Holmstrom 
ous types of malad- 
(Fall and spring) 

(3) Karp 

^ field research of the linkages between aspects of 

Sical environment and mental health. Lectures and student 
research projects, (Fall) 

onsu chology of Consumer Behavior and Attitudes (3) Phillips 

mer behavior and attitudes in regard to advertising, buying 
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habits, consumer action groups and social pressures, and mass? 
suasion. Lectures and field work. (Spring) 

108 Humanistic Psychology (3) Мо 
Critical examination of humanistic psychology. Emphasis ОП f 
of consciousness in human behavior. Philosophic foundations, ' 
istential and phenomenological psychology, the new ment 
(Spring) 

110 Perception and Understanding in Children (3) Abraval 

Concepts and research in the area of developmental psycholog 

emphasis on the growth and development of perception, cog 

and language. (Spring) 

Psychology of Childhood (3) Brandt, Chat 

Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis o 

socialization process, learning, and the child's view of the ү 

112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) Charl 
Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolesce s 
with emphasis on application of psychology to solution of s 
problems (Fall or spring) of 

115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) Мо, 
Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Informes 
heory, generative grammar theory, cultural and linguistic struc 
in the perception and learning of language. (Fall and spring) y 

117 Psychology of Art and Picture Perception (3) k^ 
Principles of perception as applied to art. Theories of АПШ, 
Gibson, Gombrich, and Goodman as related to art and picture 
ception; study of cross-cultural research and research with ch T) 

118 Neuropsychology (3) Ro 
Analysis of neural processes underlying behavior. Basic str 
and functions of the nervous system, with emphasis on зе 
processes, learning and memory, motivation, and emotion. 
and spring) Ji 

119 Group Dynamics (3) MP 
Relationship of the individual to groups, collectivities, and 1 
social systems. Theory, research, and applications of group gy 
organizational processes, emphasizing contributions of Freud, "i 
Slater, Miller and Rice. Opportunity is provided to attend @ uo 
dynamics workshop, which is recommended but not required. E 
ment limited. (Spring) " 

121 Psychology of Learning (3) Наѕћії0,, 
Theories and issues related to basic learning processes as dete 
nants of behavior. Emphasis on current research using both ho 
and animal subjects. (Fall) gil! 

122 Psychology and Human Relations (3) wi 
Understanding human relations and T-group techniques by ova 0 
an on-going T-group within the course itself. For junior and " 
undergraduate social science majors; open to others with perm 


11 


of instructor. (Summer) gi 
129 Theories of Personality (3) Karp, Popper ff 

Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their applicat 

problems of individuals. (Fall and spring) кй 
130 Seminar: Political and Social Implications of 

Current Approaches to Psychological Treatment (3) m 

Discussion and presentation of recent works, such as those of 4 


Goffman, and various writers on minority liberation, bearing [4 
the implications for individuals and society of various app" 
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to Psychological treatment, including psychotherapy and behavior 
modification, 
131 Psychological Tests (3) Hunt, Karp, Levy 
urvey of ps, chological tests and their more common uses in busi- 
ness, industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material 
fee, $10. (Fall and spring) 
132 Socialization in Childhood (3) . Brandt 
“Xamination of primary methods by which the child is shaped ín 
ial jud ıt and self control; internalization of con- 
1 societal values and parenting procedures. Or- 
on issues according to developmental level. 
and Modern Psychoanalysis (3) Miller 
Iction to the work of Freud and his impact on modern psycho- 
8, focusing on the meaning of dreams and the unconscious 
function of conflict and defense, infantile sexuality and the Oedipus 
m t development of the ego, theory of anxiety and neurosis, and 
© death instinct. (Spring) 
a Industrial/Organizationsl Psychology (3) Offermann 
Sychologica] concepts and methods applied to problems of personnel 
leshagement, employ ee motivation and productivity, supervisory 
150 €adership, and organizational development. (Fall and spring) 
Sy of Sex Differences (3) А Рорреп 
biological, PSychological, and sociological influences on 
females in th. ; differences; hormonal 


Introdu 
analy 


gender lization of sons and 
i cultural evaluation of male and 
' of relevant psychological theory. Emphasis on 

arch and hypothesis testing. 


Soci ychology (3) Tuthill, Poppen, Green 


Social found 
Communic 
Spring) 


"усћојозу of Criminology (3) ©. Silber 

"es "nation of many psychological aspects of criminal behavior; 

personality of criminals and of psychological processes affecting 

че avior, (Fall) А 

7 

ро cRology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) v този 

determi. © of Opinion formation, measurement of opinion, s p 

base unants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, 
158 Pg, ptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. 

f Interpersonal Attraction (3) .. Green 

bases for interpersonal attraction; emphasis on per- 


'ariables, relevant theoretical approaches, and interpersonal 
Processes, 


Comparative Ps 


Lectureg 


ations of behavior: cognition, motivation, role-behavior, 
ation, small-group processes, and attitudes. (Fall and 


161 
ychology (3) Se: чазык 
Ргосев and demonstrations on animal psychology. Ps rchologica 
cesses in infrahuman organisms, evolution of behavior, the place 
anima] experimentation and research in psychology. (Spring) 


о 

168 Prin: 

“nCiples and Techniques in Neuropsychological Rothblat 
esearch 3 


Intro Я 
a anatomic ysiological and behavioral tech- 
nique anatomical, physiological and beh: 


neuropsychological research to explore relationships 
ле brain and behavior. Admission by permission of in- 
“aboratory fee, $20. 
Psychology (3) Meltzer, Levy 
n exploration of the history, functions, and problems of the clinical 


mS 
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192 Field Experience in Psychology (3) 


197 Honors Seminar in Psychology (3) 


202 Psychological Research Methods and Abravanel, НО 
203-4 Experimental Foundations Hashtroudi, Rothblat a 
206 Methods of Clinical and Personality Research (3) 


207-8 Psychological Assessment (3-3) Holmstrom, Levy, Silben й 


psychologist. Assessment, treatment, community approaches, ! 
Prerequisite: Psyc 101, 131. 


188 Attitudes toward Death and Dying (3) 


Exploration of the many different aspects, attitudes, and expe? 
associated with the process of death and dying. Limited 10 
and seniors. 


191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) 


Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental рх 
Open to qualified students by permission; arrangements m 
made with -the sponsoring faculty member prior to regis 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

АБ 
Senior psychology majors will spend a minimum of six hours ё 
in a local mental health, rehabilitation, school, or community 
Students registering for this course must have prior apprové 
instructor. (Fall and spring) cil 


196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) 


Senior capstone course which includes a survey and integral 
the major viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Red" 
psychology majors. (Fall and spring) 
Selected topics in psychology which change from semestef Y 
mester. Intended primarily for juniors who plan to enrol 
191 (independent research) in the senior year. May be repe? 
credit. : 


198 Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) 


ir 
Conducted as a seminar. Recent experiments in psychology | 
ing those performed by members of the class; emphasis ОП 
participation. May be repeated for credit. 


Third Group 
Third-group courses are limited to graduate students in psychology, ex 
special permission of instructor. | 


w 
Procedures (3) A 


Required in all graduate psychology programs. Prerequisite g 
standing, a laboratory course in psychology, and an € 
course in statistics. (Spring) E 


of Psychology (3-3) ү, 
Required of doctoral students in psychology during first » 
study. Psyc 203: basic issues in learning and motivation. Piel 
physiological processes; sensation and perception. (Acade 

Review of techniques especially relevant to research in A 
personality, and social psychology. Scaling methods, MU Л 
techniques, introduction to the use of computers in data и 
Prerequisite: Psyc 202; Stat 105 or equivalent. (Spring, 9 М, 


Open only to clinical graduate students in the Department jj 
chology. Theoretical and clinical aspects of assessment; inc) 
terviewing, psychometric tests, and projective techniques gl 
laboratory—diagnostic work at clinical facilities. Material 1 
semester. (Academic year) 
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2 : 
T Vaninar: Psychology of Motivation (3) Caldwell 
Systematic eoretical approaches to the psychology of motivation; 
ES o Concepts and experimental findings deriving from each 
211 A proach. (Spring) 
—— of Cognitive Functioning (3) Levy 
t rough E of Intelligence and achievement and their assessment 
mission My of individual procedures. Material fee, $10. Ad- 
erso lit Permission of instructor. (Summer) 
чаш ctive Techniques (3) Levy 
assessment, primarily the Rorschach. Ma- 
ilias: Т) Admission by permission of instructor. (Summer) 
P : Developmental Abravanel, Brandt, Walk 
py chology (3-3) 
phasis research and theory in developmental psychology, em- 
the devel Perceptual and cognitive development; consideration of 
growth pment of social awareness and of genetic-biological 
Ceptua] ae Psyc 214: current research and theory in per- 
research at е, and social development; intensive study of selected 
215 ersonalit > cpm (Academic year) 
onside J, 38Sessment by Multiple Procedures (3) j Miller 
of poln е use of a wide range of procedures in assessment 
207-8 or z> y and Psychopathology of children. Prerequisite: Psyc 
“11 and 212. Graduate students in fields other than psy- 


chology айу: 
216 Psychol admitted by permission of instructor. Material fee, $10. 
E gical Assessment by Graphic Means (3) Levy 


“Xaminati 
an "Peer ot graphic procedures for assessment of intelligence 
terpretive iiid clinical use and evidence of validity. Common in- 
ings as ex nciples sought. Human figure drawings and free paint- 
xamples. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 
ystems of Psychotherapy (3) Silber 
“on to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic ap- 
. Psychoanalytic, ego-centered, nondirective, transactional, 
` Original Sources surveyed. (Summer) 
ога. £a Miller 
Ў „пе individual to groups, collectivities, and larger 
Theory, research, and applications of group and or- 
'5, emphasizing contributions of Freud, Bion, 
: cre дечу Rice. Opportunity is provided to attend a group 
3 10p, which is recommended but not required. Enroll- 
Miller 
iG 8 of psychopathology. (Fall) 
: SToup Psychotherapy (3-3) Borriello 
rs if en ыр in the clin al psychology program. Open to 
* Permits and with permission of instructor. Psyc 221: 
therapy approaches; Psyc 222: supervised experience 
‚с Sroups. Prerequisite to Psyc 221: Psyc 219. (Al- 
mic years) : 
E Hashtroudi 
оза research interest in the psychology of 


Em Psychotherapy (3) Charlop 
servation of. insight-oriented psychotherapy with children. 
a child T. an ongoing treatment case, Supervised treat- 

à practicum setting. Permission of instructor re- 
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quired for all students except graduate students in the child € 
track. (Spring) 
226 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood I 
and Adolescence (3) 
For graduate students in psychology; open to others with per 
of instructor, if space permits. Exploration of major topics co 
ing psychopathology in children and adolescents; discuss! 
nosological issues with emphasis on theoretical and research 
ture. | 
227-28 Seminar: Principles of Psychotherapy (3-3) 
For graduate students in clinical psychology; open to others 
permission of instructor, only if space permits. Patient's nee 
demands on the therapist. Case participation heavily relie 
Prerequisite: Psyc 218 (Academic year) 1 
229 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) P 
Stimulus organism-response variables and their interactions, 
emphasis on learning theory as applied to clinical proble 
(Fall) ; 
230 Methods in Applied Behavior Analysis (3) ch 
Methodology used in clinical behavioral research and other | 
using a small number of subjects. Research designs and datê 
tion techniques are emphasized. (Fall) y 
231 Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) Ai 
Quantitative techniques and principles used in constructio 
dardization, and evaluation of personality and ability теа ў 
research and practice; quantification of human judgment for 
surement purposes. Prerequisite: course in tests and meast" 
and an elementary course in statistics. (Fall) К, 
232 Ego Psychology and Theories of Object Relations (3) Holt. 
Emphasis on theoretical contributions of Freud, Hartman, 
Klein, Rapaport, Kernberg, and others. Assessment and treatm 
addressed, primarily with reference to investigations of boi 
and characterological disorders. Permission of instructor requi 
all students except those in clinical psychology. (Spring) № 
І 234 Seminar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) ff 
І Examination of classical test theory (which underlies most s 
| test construction and interpretation) and the newly emerging ví 
item-response theory. Recent developments in validity genera 
| (Spring—alternate years) $ 
| 235 Seminar: Community Mental Health (3) Ø 
For graduate students in the Department of Psychology: oF 
others, with permission of instructor, only if space permits id 
of issues and techniques in community mental health; emph i" 
educational systems and community mental health issues: 
| site: Psyc 219 Me! 
237-38 The Practice of General Psychology (3-3) де 
| Application of psychological principles and findings to a М 
| trum of human problems. Professional issues facing the psy® " 
| offering services. Participation in the development, implere 


and evaluation of applied psychological services an 
(Academic year) 

240 Seminar: Selected Topics in Psychopathology (3) 
Examination of current research and theory in psyc 
(Spring) 9 

241-42 Family Systems: Theory, Practice, and Research (3-3) "i 
Family dynamics and their implications for assessment 8 


һорай 
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ment. Special emphasis on the role of research in the process of 


evaluation са family systems and family therapy. Enrollment limited 
to advanced doctoral students in clinical psychology. (Academic 
year) 
Psychoanalytic Theory and Research (3) Miller 
n introduction to classical and modern psychoanalytic theory and 
research, 4 review of Freud’s central works, focusing on his case 
Studies and their role in theory development. Emphasis on instinct 
theory, with comp ns to c ntemporary studies of dreams, infant 
0 Servation, male and female personality development, psychopath- 
iif Th. and related topics. 
eories and Processes of Organizational Management (3) 
asic functions and techniques of organizational management—de- 
sign, control. direction, and decision-making—examined from the 
viewpoint of be} 


245 § 


243 


1avioral science. 
ешіпаг: Organizational Behavior (3) Mosél 
nalysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation and pro- 
ecent research оп employee attitudes, primary group, 
SOry leadership, formal and informal organization, job de- 
(Fall) 
Personnel Evaluation Techniques (3) Mosél, Harper 
S Of personnel selection and performance evaluation. Em- 
tests, Personal data, assessment interviews, performance 
sment centers, Consideration of federal guidelines 
tection. Includes practicum. 
Onal Behavior Research Applied to Staff 
Onal Intervention and Change (3) : 
9n development of models of organizational effectiveness; 
id diagnostic instruments; implementation of research 
A iment of program-evaluation criteria. : 
tonal Behavior Modification (3) Mosél 
"ation of operant reinforcement, behavioral systems analysis, 
"хрегітеп(аПу derived procedures, such as goal-setting 
р » to improvir individual and group work performance. 
їотсешр Caches t c job motivation based on covert rein- 
Tuma; 1 principles, (Spring—alternate years) 
i ! Resources Management (3) Staff 
ation within a psychological systems perspective of the 
: integrating employee assessment, placement, train- 
‘ation modules into a unified human resources develop- 
ram. Emphasis on models and techniques of organizational 
ment and the utilization of key organizational factors to 
Content of the program. 
T : Green, Offermann 
-3) 
y theories. « onceptual approaches, and their applica- 
focus on attitude formation and change and on 
"TSOn perception, attribution, information process- 
' Stereotyping. Psyc 2 analysis of intentional and un- 
al soc ial influence 
research o 


ratings, and ass 
2 employee ве] 


248 Organizar; 


"TBanizati 


social power, social exchange, and 
(Academic year) 
arch Methods: Research Design (3) Green 
Problems in research design in basic and applied social 
“al research, Focus on conceptualization, operationalization 
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of variables, and experimental and quasi-experimental 
(Spring) 
256 Applied Research Methods: Data Collection 

and Analysis (3) 

Methods of data collection and analysis, especially in field 
and surveys with nonexperimental designs. Topics include 
of obtaining information (questionnaires, interviews, record 
tion of indicators; exploratory analysis of large-scale dat 
analysis and interpretation of data when research units P 


been randomly assigned to treatments, (Fall) 

257 Current Topics in Poppen, Green, off 
Social Psychology (3) 
Advanced seminar with focus on major theoretical approaé 
search, or problem areas within field of social psychology 
changes each semester. (Fall and spring) 

260 Psychology of Work Group Development (3) off 


Examination of theory and research on groups as task perfó 
systems. Approaches to team development as a means of iml 
work group effectiveness, in luding goal setting, role claf 
increasing interpersonal skills, and conflict resolution. (Fall 
| 263 Evaluation Research (3) 
| Research issues and methods in evaluating the impact of " 
| tervention and service programs. Specification of program # 
effectiveness criteria; measurement problems; ехрегітёй 
quasi-experimental designs political problems surrounding 


tion research. (Spring, even years) po 
268 Seminar: Neuropsychology (3) 

Ч “3 ; ; hav! 

Selected problems in research relating the brain and be 


| 

|] 

| 

| 

| А gin? 
| dependent topics each semester such as sensory proces 

f { T" г 

| development and behavior, clinical aspects of nervous sys! 

| 

І 
i 


tion. c) 
272 Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) i 
Emphasis on theoretical problems and methodology in the 
| personality study. (Fall, odd years) cal 
| 274 Comparative Psychology and Ethology (3) 


Synthesis of the principles and findings of ethology and comh 


| psychology. Examination of the theories and findings of 
| Tinbergen, and Jakob von Uexküll in the light of recent еХрЁ | 
| investigations. (Fall, even years) po! 
281 Clinical Neuropsychology I (3) E 
Analysis of experimental and clinical findings from studie? | 
ing to localize and interpret human brain dysfunction, with "i. 
on perceptual and cognitive behavior. Topics include over. 
| neuroanatomy and neurological te« hniques, clinical descr 
theoretical consideration of major neuropsychological 1 
mechanisms underlying recovery of function and potentis, 
habilitation. Graduate students in fields other than psych? 


| mitted by permission of the instructor. $ 
| 282 Clinical Neuropsychology II (3) the 5 

Examination of important psychological procedures for و‎ W 
| ment of human brain dysfunction. Instruments and batterie jg 


the Bender-Gestalt, Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, ao 
Reitan Neuropsychological Battery, and Luria's Neuropsy № 
Tests. Prerequisite: Psyc 211, 212, 281, and permission 
structor. 
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ff 
3) Sta 
: sychology ( ina 
fes t erimental P. h and theory 
inar: t Topics in Exp ase) desde E : 
= Rovie, Current Topi of e na ae by Tai in the Ery 
eview ; SCus: sical study, by le Ан. 
i ус а v re 
depen ized field = лу кары may be repeated for с 
ics each semeste і 3 Rice 
avi 3) ization as the 
ИД ehavior ( ‘ganization as 
2905 nthe ae the total ipei behavior 
: 'har erizing š і > па 
ion of variables : eri f such eee Ж, considered, 
unit of analysis; the wer, and conflict خا‎ al envirdtiment, 
an viu dual pg sri Dh such as organization: : 
along wit ! contextu; * Sta 
(Fall, odd years) r 3 
Э i 2 ; havior ( ) 'esearch. 
rganizational Ве lef nsi ын 
xamina Ога; urrent theoretical model: mac 
„ха EL. 2 Nt al sycholog 
ешіпаг; Perception (3) heorv in the i thera) p 
Study ОЁ currer _ ps it Spring 
0 بو‎ ar rceptual development. ( i. X 
hin Peychology c) arch under isting davai 
к erimental researc ? in a 
A ofa sre be made with sponsoring 
f member, / nts st 


i Fall 
А г credit. ( 
mber prior to registration. May be repeated fo 
and Spring) 
299-300 T 


Staff 
esis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and Spring) 


Staff 
. 7 јог 
398 Advanced Reading and Research pd Doctor of Philosophy ring) 
Limiteq to students preparing for the redit (Fall and. sp ff 
examination May be repeated for credit. Sta 
ISsertation Research (arr.) 
i I 


ated for 
idates. May be repe 

imiteq to Joctor of Philosophy candidates, 

Credit. "all and Spring) 


ie] 
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5 
TRATION—GRADUATE PROGRAM 
Ta 


; A.M. 
: > zhitwood, N 
Brown, W. Sommers (Emeritus), S.R. Ch 
Profe 


rmon, SJ "olchin Taylor, D.R. Collins 

"SOrjq Lecturers H.M. West ПІ, В.Т CP d C.W. Washing- 
» ( ad 

Professors B.L. Catron, Merget (CI 

Tuong, W.C. Adams, K. wcomer 

fessoria] Lecturer E. Markham 


6 rograms 
inistration for pr zn 
› t and Business Marder or DE of Public 
Overnment a sır grees of Mas 
: Administration: leading to the degrees 
JE s 1 15 € € ‹ pe 
: : inistration. 
and De, tor of Public Administratio 


Newcomer 
Í man- 
; inistration and 
'ts and issues in public Ed administra- 
ce S € 55 2 oil e 
ajor à ds and approaches to governm le, roles of the 
.] ree ка lino the changing federal role, 

* U.S., includi g > с 1 


gi public 
| é nanaging | 

: tor in ; lation to the Private sector, and manc 

* SECIOT in re { 

ies at all levels. 
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Third Group 
205 Introduction to Public Administration Brown, Harmon T 


and Management (3) 
Provides frame of reference for study of public adminis 
Historical development, contemporary арргоа‹ hae , roles oft 

lic manager. Ethics and norms, administrative - res ponsibililf 


st. Management in the public sector (Fall and 9, 
To 


public inter 
212 Legislative Management (3) 


ent system; ex Nc 
listration and its role in for iting policy = 
gi ге]; ships, staffing pr? 
budget processes, lea: hip, rules and procedures, oversig 
tions, and the management of foreign policy are examined. 


213 Administration in the Federal туы! rE (3) 


legislation 


ot thet 


Critical ana lysi is of the structure and adn tration g 

government from both a managerial and political pe сереси y 

exe ath | branch organization, integration, and coordi 

: П as current trends in government regulation, accounti 

and effectiveness. (Fall and spring) if 

| 215 Law and the Public Administrator (3) chil 
| Exploration and analysis of the functions of law in a dem 


is placed upon the procedural, histor 


I ensions of American law = bros id per al! 
seeks to convey understanding of the law as a legal and 1 
(Spr 


guiding and constraining public decision making. 


lasis 


216 Federal Government Regulation of Society (3) 
Analysis of the federal regulatory process as it m 
and private sector. Specific problems involving president! 
emic failures, dejudicializing the regulatory proces 


ment, Sy 


| 
Í М ^ 
| conflic reform efforts, legislative oversight, and economie 
І lation. Emphasis is placed on new solutions. Same as BAd 208: 
(Spring) y 
217 NEN e ar ga Administration I (3) { 
І The nature of und: — pment Speci ific problems of T, 
| 1 Ni tional cultures and | litic al and айт 
of assis types éd foreign aid; pro 
f І ў 
218 байый: Dev elopment Administration II (3) Truong 
| Proble h i r of ad istrative capability from troll 
| try to another. Political апа istrative development T 
and multil ipproaches, The role of the innovator. stra 
І administrativ lopment. (Spring) gi 
| 221 Organization Theory and Catron, Harmon, Wê 
| the Public Sector (3) plic of 
| Analysis of organization theory with special focus on pu jn 
zations; current issues in organization theory; decision-Im* T 
{ k ^ T: 
| organizational environment and the changing nature of 0 
| in a post-industrial socie i (Fall and spring) 3 Ё 
223 Behavioral Factors in Large and Complex Organizations (3 ni 


Analysis of the nature and characteristics of large organ is”, 
Bureaucracies and their behavioral patterns; dysfunction 
particularly tf 
Futu 


proaches to policy guidance and leadership, 
public organizations; influence and control systems. 


(Fall and in 
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22; ; yos 

» Wonagerial Leadership in Complex Organizations (3) Brown 
"y can nager must know and do to provide leadership and 
Program € Pes a вріех OI ions. Subjects explored include 
to achieve «mme and the supervision and direction of staff so as 

Public p " anizational obje (Summer) 
lic І ersonnel Administration (3) Truong, West 
‚ legislative and judicial background, and currently 
; idministration in the public service. 
ge and г administration, em- 

Personnel functions. (Fall) 

Sommers, Truong, West 


ment problems in government: 
А t affirmative action for equal employment 
*: impact of legislation and court decisions on trends in 
E Seminar: jE cles. and other continuing problems. (Spring) 
: "anpower Planning, West 
lent, and Utilization (3) 
blic 


Analysis of impact of eco- 
factors on manpower. (Fall) 
ge and Professional Frame, Roman 


Evaluation of these developments in 
and educational organizations, and their im- 
f productivity, employment, training, and education. 
"EL. Private Economic political, and social factors influencing public 

236 La ог-Ма uman resource policies. (Spring) 
Princip] nagement Relations in the Public Sector (3) Collins 
1t issues in public sector labor relations; col- 
; and the merit con ept, scope of bargaining, repre- 
unfair practices, grievance procedures, bilateral- 

hanagement process. (Spring 

п ОЁ State and Local Governments (3) | Washington 
n of and local gove ental structures and func- 
the federal system, their revenue sources, 
iatives available to encourage more 
n to meet public and private demands. (Fall 


Thmenta] Relations (3) Washington 


"nt of the imn. н 
t the impacts and consequences of changes in the ad- 


ntergove ntal polic and programs in the fed- 
1 responsibilities of federal, state, 
Systems will be examined from both theoretical 

e points. 


n Participation in Taylor, Merget 


x basic theory and principles of democracy in the 
plurali of ge 'ernance. ialysis of the nature of participa- 
د‎ society, including the characteristics and dy- 
n-based organi tions. Exploration of effective meth- 


dels bv whi TT М "IL : 
Dy which citizens may contribute to administration. 
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Á 

248 Financing Local Government (3) M 
Analysis of the theory and practice of public finance in local 8 
ments. Includes the financing of services through municipal {ах 

геї 


intergovernmental funds, debt instruments, and other 
" Я е 
sources. Review of local expenditures as well as financial manag 


practices (Spring) | 
249 Urban Public Policy (3) Washi 


. : w 
Examination of selected national policies and their effects ОЙ 


areas and governments. Emphasis on policy dimensions 0 

systems and their relationship to the social, political, and ect", 
context. Against the background of urban politics and adminis і 
areas of health, education, welfare, manpower, transportatio™ 
housing will be addressed. (Spring) 


~ . TU 
251 Governmental Budgeting (3) Merget, Р 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles and practices in 8 


mental budgeting; interrelationship of planning, рговтапшій 
budgeting; their role іп the management process. (Fall an М 


252 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning (3) 

Intensive analysis of the concepts and principles of € 
| applied to the public sector and the analytic techniques US 
| government agencies for planning, allocating, and managing í 
resources in the implementation of public programs. Topics «m 
include benefit-cost analysis, program budgeting, ргойис 


jc 
‚сопой! | 


І performance measurement (Fall and spring) ү 

| = . x " — Ma? 
253 Public Financial Management Within 

| Federal Agencies (3) F, 

І Intensive analysis of the concepts, principles, and general pr. 

of financial management within federal departments and ? d 


focusing on the interrelationships of financial and program io 
and drawing on the several financial disciplines of budgê 


| counting, and auditing (Spring) тё 
260 Policy Formulation and Administration (3) fof 


Impact of economic and political faciors on public policy ^y 


і 

| tion and implementation; intensive analysis of the analytical ff 

| tive, and decision-making models of the policy process, М f 
emphasis on their relationship to current policy problems: 
and spring) of 

261 Policy Analysis in Public Administration (3) Catron, New 

| Current issues in public policy analysis. Conceptual prove 

| countered in policy analysis. The role and limits of апаїу у 

І niques in the development, implementation, and evaluation 0 


policy. (Fall and spring) 
262 Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) _ К, 
The impact of science and technology upon public adminis 
terms of both administrative practice and national policies: 
(Spring) 4 "m 
264 Public Program Evaluation (3) NO gf 
Theory and practice of program evaluation and evaluative w 
Exploration of scope and limitations of current practice in € fo? 
considering economic, political, social, and administrative, 4 
Examination of methodological considerations for desig 
lection, analysis, and dissemination. (Spring) e 
267 Cases in Public Policy (3) J 
Critical analysis of topical issues in public policy, using 8 c 
approach. Specific issues covered will vary. Designed prim : 
МРА students in the last half of their program. (Fall) 
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280 ; : 
Purchasing and Materials Management (3) Sherman 
281 "mà as BAd 280. 
© 0сигешеп! and Contracting (3) Sherman 
ame as BAd 281. 


Sherman 


Sherman 
285 
rement and Project Management (3) Sherman 
285, 
Studies in Public Administration (3) Staff 
1 and approved internships on selected issues and as- 
: administration, including specific policy and manage- 
arising in governmental agencies and related public 
Master's students upon completion of 9 hours 
А се program and with the consent of the intern co- 
289 * ` (Fall and spring) 
lic Program Man 
, Teview of the dive 
Оп; an an 


man ae : 
s in implementing public 


gree candidates in their final semester 
а capstone seminar to the MPA program. (Fall 


peris Opics =з Public Administration (3) . Staff 
fav 5» eo offering; new course topics and teaching meth- 

‚ Peated once for credit. 
mmunicatio Administration (3) Adams 
À in telecommunication innovations within a public 
"Geral role in research, development, and regulation of 
i cations, Acquisitions process for major systems in federal 
: Ргегес tice tonal telecommunication pol s and controver- 
(Spring) Tuisite: Mgt 244 or EE 251 or permission of instructor. 
thods (3) Adams, Newcomer 
l practice in research methodology. Data sources and 
research models and designs. Critical evaluation of re- 
Emphasis on application of research methods to pol- 

(Fall and spring) 

ations in Adams, Newcomer 


h Studies. 


and program eval- 

: pretation and use of statistics. Develop- 
atistical Competency; frequency distribution, sampling, 
J variability correlation, probability, regression; com- 
e. Prerequisite: PAd 295 or permission of instructor. 


adings and Research in Public Administration (3) Staff 
b eading in selected fields within public administration. 
Y permission of instructor. May be repeated once for 


Staff 


Sis standards, research philosophy and method- 


ministration. 
9 Staff 
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Fourth Group d 

Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students, and are offer? 

the demand requires. They are open to other graduate students at the 

tion of the department or the instructor 

311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector ; 

Institutions and Relationships (3-3) | 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical framework, 
describing, understanding, and predicting the nature, values) 
actions of American public and private institutions. Problems. P. 
tials, and alternatives for structuring public and private instit! 


arrangements to meet the needs of society. ff 
323 Seminar: The Large and Complex Organization (3) " 
Unique problems of large, complex organizations: public, P 


and мб Emerging concepts and theories. Selected issues. | 
373 Seminar: Public Administration and Merget, Wash 
American Political and Social Institutions (3) 
Supervised in-depth study of contemporary literature in $ 
fields and of research methodology in public eo 
374 Seminar: Trends in Public Administration Theory (3) 
Survey of contemporary normative and epistemological 
public administration theory and practice. Analysis of the p^ 
present influence of logical positivism, behavioralism, hum^ 


isst” 


existentialism and phenomenology. c! 
377 Seminar: Social Action and Public Policy (3) EO 
І Interdisciplinary approach to foundations of public policy with? 
І on theoretical problems of social action. Interrelation of the 
І practice. Decision and management as human actions. ¢ 
| 391 Substance and Method: Current Topics and Research i 
| in Public Administration (3) 
| Doctoral students and public administration faculty present y 
| and engage in discourse based on recent research or resea" 
progress. (Fall and spring) $ 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Public Adm 
general examination. May be repeated for credit. g 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) " 
Limited to Doctor of Public Administration candidates. May 
peated for credit 


лів 


PUBLIC POLICY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS _ 


Doctoral Committee on Public Policy 
Í A.V. Adams (Chairman), E. Berkowitz, D. Klingman, C.J. Lang® 
! Lavine, J.M. Logsdon, С.Е. Rice, С.Т. Stewart, P.L. Stewart 


| The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers interdisc їріпай | 
grams leading to the degrees. of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy? att 
field of public policy. The master’s program allows students to concen? y 
| one of five policy areas: environmental and resource policy, gero? И, 
philosophy and social policy, telecommunications policy, or women’s 
The doctoral program, intended for those wishing to pursue academic OF 
making careers, is concerned with policy research and analysis; studenti 
select an applied field of study in education. policy, employment 
health policy, natural resources and the environment, or science and tec 
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; Of Arts in the field of public policy—Required: the general require- 
ated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. For specific 
quirements, consult the listing under the specific policy area. 


Doct 
Tequir v in the field of public poli —Required: the general 


tated under the Graduate School of з and Sciences, including 
ying core curriculum consisting of Ec —22; Soc 241, 252; PSc 
hosen from Econ 211, 212; PSc 216, 217, or 218: (2) a written 
‘amination; (3) a post-qualifying е consisting of Phil 198, Soc 
201; (4) a minimum of 18 hours related to one of the five policy 
“ompletion 1e tool requirement through course work in two of the 
» Computer programming, and historical research methods; 

f the general examination in the form of a public policy 


> search Methods and Design (3 Klingman 
Research methods from an interdisciplinary social science perspective, 
Including model construction, research design, measurement, sampling, 
data Sathering (survey research, content analysis, and aggregate 
data), апа secondary data. Prerequisite: an introductory social science 
231 tech methods course. (Spring) 

Ministrative Law and Public Policy (3) Carrow 
“n examination of the law-making powers of administrative agencies 
and the е nt to which they are responsible for public policies. 
; ministrative rule-making function as the most per- 
-making function of the agencies and on case studies se- 
each of the three major areas of administrative power— 
Welfare, social action, and economic regulation. Offered as the 

demang Warrants. 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
"mited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 


examination. 
ISSertation Research (arr.) Staff 
unt to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be fepeated for 
"redit. 

RADI 

UO 

с LOGICAL SCIENCES—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 

Ommitt s Up Y SU 
Уң ee ов Radiological Sciences 


` 
Cohn, W.C, Eckelman, J.B. Levy, К.С. Reba, S.O. Schiff 
School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental pro- 
the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in 
radiolog sal sciences. The program is directed by a committee 
ers are drawn from the Departments of Radiology, Pharmacology, 
gical Sciences. 
have a baccalaureate degree in chemistry, physics, phar- 
> biologica] s siences. Graduate Record Examinations are required 
egree applicants and recommended for М applicants. The under- 
rogram must have included two semesters each of organic chemistry, 
is, ` ®mistry, and general biology, and one semester of quantitative 


>e memb 
mi 


tate p 


as E xp 
ire, 0f Science in the field of radiological sciences—Required: the general 
nts Stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The 
T hours required for this program must include: Rad 190; Bioc 221-22; 
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Phyl 191; Stat 127; RSci 201, 220, 221, 230. 240, and 241; Phar 203; and s? 
of RSci 299-300. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of radiological sciences Requirt 
general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and S€ 
The program of study must include: Rad 190; Bioc 221-22; Phyl 191; St 
RSci 201, 220, 221, 230, 240, 241, and 250; Chem 235 and 236; and Phar 2 
tool requirements may be met by the satisfactory completion of an арі 
course in statistics other than Stat 127 and one foreign language ой! 
in computer programming. 


RADIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


201 Nuclear- and Radiochemistry (3) { 
An introduction to the structure of matter and radioactive | 
Covers concepts of radioactive decay and growth, interact 
radiation with matter, radiation detection and measurement 
tical considerations, tracers in chemical applications, rad 
decay processes, and nuclear models. 

220 Radiopharmaceuticals (3) Р 
An introduction to the chemistry and mechanism of action of 
labeled tracers used in clinica] nuclear medicine including о 
istry of technetium, indium, and the halogens and гафіорћа 
ticals for specific organs and organ systems such as lung, bone 
marrow, heart, kidney, and liver. 

221 Preparation of Radiopharmaceuticals (1) 

A laboratory course taught in conjunction with RSci 220, 
the preparation of radiopharmaceutical kits used in clinical 
medicine. 

230 Radioimmunoassay (2) it. 
A review of the current methods used in radioreceptor as ff 
radioimmunoassay. Topics covered include iodination, antiset 
ration, separation of bound from free antigen, solid-phase ^ 
systems, methods involving labeled antibodies, extraction ш, 
centration of hormones from physiological fluids, and malê 
treatment of data and automation. 

240 Chromatographic Techniques (3) 
An introduc tion to separation sciences with emphasis on ИГ , 
equilibria, diffusion and mass transport, operational aspects ne? 
tion, chromatography, characteristics of individual separation ie 
distillation, gas-liquid chromatography, solvent extractio™ 
liquid chromatography, crystallization, ion-exchange separati ^ | 
esses, liquid-solid adsorption chromatography, and quality as 

241 Laboratory: Chromatographic Techniques and 
Quality Assurance (1) 

Laboratory to acc ompany RSci 240 

250 Seminar in Radiopharmaceutical Chemistry (1) 

Invited lectures by research groups in radiopharmaceutical с 

260 Special Topics in Radiological Sciences (2 or 3) nt 
Selected aspects of radiopharmaceutical chemistry. Contem 


in? 
ү 


ер, 


} 
е? U 
2n 


each time the course is offered. Emphasis on the chemistry А 
nuclides at low concentrations. А 

295 Reading and Research (arr.) T. А 
Independent study for students preparing for the Master ? 
degree. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3 -3) 
(Fall and spri ng) 

398 A Vanced Rea 

d: Limited to 

exe amin 


ding and Research (arr.) 


Students preparing for 
ations. 


issertation Research (arr.) 
1 ау be repeated for credit. 
yr 
хі CHEMISTRy 
221 Advanced , Anal 
222 


23 vanced Anal 
3 anometa]]; 
235-3 Tg me allic 


ytical Chemistry I (3) А 

у tical Chemis try II (2 or 3) 
Chemi stry (3) 

ganic Chemistry (3-3) 

ganic C hemistry (3-3) 

rganic Chemistry (3) 


258 Sy and Structure Det 


nthesis 


"BIOLOGY 


01 Sele ected Topics in H 


P ysio] 
PHAR a богов 


208 Р undamenta] P 


ecular Pharmac 
5 in Pharmac ology 1-11 (1— 1) 
s in Pharmacology III-IV (1-1) 


67 Radiat; У 
208 Seminar ВіоІову (3) 


adiation Biology (3) 
TOC Y 
221-9 Genera] Bioc 'hemistry (4-4) 
TATS TIes 


ta Atistics for the Biological Sciences (3) 


“GION 


RELIGION 


uman Structure and Function (3) 
y (8) 


Toxicology (3 
rinciples of Pharmac ology and Toxicol gy (3) 


the Doctor of Philosophy general 


ermination in Organic Che mistry (3) 


lVe ра. Dg TE QU ——— " 

ора i Y Professor S.H. Nasr , Jr. AJ. 

Hilteben r^ ones, НЕ, Yeide: jr. (Chairman), D.D. Wallace, Jr., A. 
Ite 

3S0ci 

3800; fess r DA. Altshuler 

Sist nt a rial "Lecturer E .S. Jospe 


. Quitslund 
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Bachelor of Arts with a major in religion (departmental)—The followinl 
quirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts 
Sciences. (Students should consult the departmental advisor regarding сой 
to be taken to satisfy the requirements for meaningful initiation into 
social sciences and the natural and mathematical sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—six hours from among Rel 9, 10, 59, 60. : 
3. Four required courses in related areas—(a) six semester hours in studi 
cultures other than American and English (preferably a foreign language): 
(b) six semester hours in either literature, philosophy, or history. 

4. Required courses in the major—thirty semester hours including at | 
twenty-one hours of upper-level courses. Twelve of these hours must be 69 
from one of the following religious traditions: Judaism (Rel 103, 107, 11% 
115, 116, 174, 184), Christianity (Rel 104, 105, 122, 124, 143, 144, 145, 146 
religions of India (Rel 157, 158, 159, 160, 162). Appropriate graduate sé 
may be approved as substitutions for advanced-level courses. The pro 
must include Rel 101 and at least one course in each of the following ® 
Hebrew Scriptures, New Testament, Eastern religions, Western religions: 

An honors thesis course (Rel 191) is available for eligible students. 

It is recommended that students include the study of foreign languag“ 
their undergraduate program, including Hebrew for those specializing in Ju 
and biblical studies, Greek for those specializing in early Christianity (in = 
the New Testament), Sanskrit for those specializing іп the religions 0 y 
All students expecting to enter graduate school are urged to study Fre? 


German. 

Minor in religion—Required: a minimum of 18 semester hours in religio” 
which at least 6 must be upper-level courses. The minor program will bê 
veloped in consultation with the departmental advisor. Rel 101 is recomme 
for all participating students. 

Master of Arts in the field of religion—Prerequisite: the degree of gache 
Arts with a major in religion from this University, or an equivalent degre 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate Scho? 
Arts and Sciences. Of the 24 semester hours of required courses (ЕХО 
of the thesis), at least 12 must be in third-group religion courses; a max? 
of nine may be in a closely related field outside the Department of Reli 
as approved by the department. The Master's Comprehensive Examination | 
is research must be on one of these three 


cover three fields (the thes 
selected from the following: the Hebrew Scriptures, the New Testament, hi " 
of Christianity, Judaism, history of religion in America, modern re 


thought, ethics, sociology of religion, and history of religions. 
knowledge examination, usually in French or German, is required; how? 
Hebrew or Greek is acceptable for those students whose thesis are@ " 
the Biblical field and Sanskrit or an Eastern language for those whose h 


area is in the history of religions. 

Master of Arts in the field of religious education—Prerequisite: the def 
of Bachelor of Arts with a major in religion from this University, or an ед р 
lent degree. The undergraduate program should have included the follo" 
courses or equivalent: Anth 2; Educ 108; Psyc 1, 22, and 29; SpDr 1 or 11 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate Scho? 
Arts and Sciences, Of the 24 semester hours of required courses (exclu, 
the thesis), at least six must be in third-group religion courses; a maxim , 
12 may be in a closely related field outside the Department of Religion 8 


ri 


proved by the department 
Master of Arts in the field of religion and medical care- Prerequisiti 


the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in religion from this Universi 
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2) a first professional theological degree; or (3) acceptable 

quired of entering medical students who have not earned a 

ергее, but who are pursuing the degree of Doctor of Medicine. Cer- 

Sin this program are offered only through off-campus centers of the 

lucation and Summer Sessions. 

ral requirements stated under the Graduate School of 

"Ces. The program of study consists of 36 semester hours of 

Course: work with or without a thesis. Students must elect course 

ring four fields selected from clinical pastoral care, religion, sociology, 

ese Beneath Services administration, and medicine. The course work 

Кот two fiel Must be distributed as follows: 12 semester hours each selected 

om lelds and 

Prehensive 


» as approved by the department, must be outside of the 
ligion, Supervised clinical education may be offered as a 
lieu of the required reading knowledge examination in a 


f Arts in the field of history of religions—Hinduism—{Consortium 


^ ES program). Prerequisite: the Bachelor of Arts degree from this 
With suitable background in the study of religion of South Asia or 
gree. 

8eneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of 

The program of study consists of 24 hours of course work 

) selected from upper-division and graduate courses of 

of the Consortium as determined by the Department 

а sequence of four courses in the literature of the Hindu 

Course in method in history of religions. The Master's 

: "xamination must cover the following: methods in the study 

аг rel matic comparisons between the Hindu tradition and at мав 

field piv traditions, including at least one Western tradition, and a 

е, usual] indu tradition. A reading knowledge examination in a foreign 

at} > 22 French or German, will be required, and a student 

t least two semesters of either Sanskrit or Hindi in addition to the 

Tequired courses for graduate credit. More complete information 

; and requirements is available from the program advisor, 
beitel, Department of Religion. 


Sophy in the field of American religious history (offered in 
1 the Department of History)—Required: the general require- 
ation mg the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences The — 
Pag over. four fields, including two pb abe: Pepériment о 
istianit of religion in America and either early Christianity or Euro- 
ai. Since 1500) and two from the Department of History (generally 

um history and one other). 


rst Group 


9 The Hebr 


A ew i ones 
Historical Scriptures (3) J 


Ment) wj and literary study of the Hebrew Scriptures (Old Testa- 

tior With consideration of development of religious ideas, institu- 
15, and Outstanding personalities. (Fall and spring) 

зое Мет Testament (3) . Jones 

pu Y of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, 
"pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphasis on ap- 


french, Structure, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. 
all and Spring) 
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21 Religion and the Human Search for Meaning (3) : 
Traditional religious concepts, language of contemporary 0 
amidst modern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, a? 
place of religion in today's society. (Fall) yi 

22 Religion and Contemporary Social Issues (3) " 
Illumination of social problems by ethical reflection; examina 
religious perspectives as stimuli and barriers to social change 
niques for maintaining social values and seeking change. sr 

23 Judaism: Identities and Ideas (3) f 
Exploration of important practices and beliefs in classical and 
ern times; study of people and texts that confront traditio 
background. (Fall and spring) y 

59 Religions of the East (3) Hilte 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical com! 
primitive religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianis®™ 
Shinto. (Fall and spring) { 

60 Religions of the West and Near East (3) Quitslund, " 
History of religion in the ancient world (e.g., Greece) and of J 
Christianity, and Islam, including modern developments. F 
spring) ү 

*91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Ра, 
An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to а com if 
sive and integrated understanding of the civilization an 
problems of East Asia. 

Second Group d 


101 Theories in the Study of Religion (3) ji 
Seminar taught jointly by the faculty of the Department of Re 
Analysis of different ways in which religious phenomena c 
proached. Readings and discussion of some of the epoch 
books in the development of the study of religion. rae 


103 The Prophets (3) Qu"; 
Development of the prophetic movement in Israel; culture 
nomic, literary, and religious dimensions; elements of lasting 
in the prophetic teaching. Study of selected prophets. a 

104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) Qui 
Comprehensive study of the life and teachings of Jesus with 
attention to sources. Quest for the historical Jesus. (Spring. T 

ш 


105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) 
Backgrounds of early Christianity, first-century religious and 4 
conditions affecting the spread of Christianity, the life and j? 
of Paul, Paul's presentation of the Christian faith. y 

107 Rabbinic Literature and Thought (3) Alte 
Readings of the Mishna, Tosefta, Talmuds, midrashim, and Jia 
works in English translation. Methods of literary and "d 
analysis introduced and applied. Individual research Ё 
(Fall) T 

111 Myth, Epic, and Novel (3) ні 
Religious themes and images of the hero and their cultural 
cance in literature: e.g., Indo-European, Biblical, Babylonian ne 
traditions; Greek epic and drama; Dante, Milton, Dostoevsky 
Hesse, Faulkner, Beckett. (Fall) 


Ü 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the Departments of Religion, East Asian д 


and Literatures, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, and Political 
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113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism (3) vu 
istory of Judaism from the time of Ezra through the destruction 0 
Jerusalem in 70 CE—canonization of the Pentateuch, Hellenism, Mac- 
cabean revolt, growth of sectarian movements, Herod, ferment against 
ome in conte t of Eastern and Western political currents. Use of 
Primary source , especially the Bible, Josephus, and rabbinic and 
noncanonical writings. 

114 Judaism in the Rabbinic Period (3) eme 
From 70 CE through end of rabbinic period. Focus on religious re- 
Sponses to destruction of the Temple; apocalyptic thinking and revolt 
Of Bar Cochba; rabbinic and patriarchal responses to Roman au- 
thority; Tannaitic and Amoraic Judaism in Palestine and Babylonia; 

i mystical and folk religion phenomena preserved in art and literature. 

15 Judaism in the Medieval World (3) ily li баас 
listory of relations between Jews and non-Jews. Daily life and edu- 
Cation of the ordinary Jew; rabbinical law and interpretation of 
wripture; Jewish philosophers, mystics, sects and messianic move- 
dents. (Fall) 

116 Judaism after Emancipation (3) А Altshuler 

transformation of community and beliefs among Jews beginning with 
Catalyst of their political emancipation. Responses to beginnings of 

i modernity among Jews in Europe, America, and Israel. (Spring) 

22 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) de 


ature ang principles of Christian life as developed by the Christian 


community; problems of personal conduct; application to various 


Social institutions Fall) 
12 < ons. (Fail) i 
4 Contemporary Movements in Theology (3) Түш 
Theological approach and systems of a selected number of modern 
tl eologians and/or theological movements such as process theology, 
‘Deration theology 
gy. i 
Stern Mysticism (3) P elected 
Study of the phenomenon of religious experience and of selected 
Stics in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. (Fall) id 
cine, Religion, and Healing (1) 4 А i e ^ 
Càre concept. Importance of religion in medical practice ог ра- 
` апа physician. Concept of the professional, the clergy's role in 
ealing, religious prespective on issues in medical ethics. ees 
of Israel and the Growth нЕ 
estern Religions (6) 
У Christianity and the Spiritual Life of the — 
Dcient World (3) i 1 
ise and development of Christianity in relation to the culture, 
р Позорһу, mystery religions, and general religious life of the Greco- 
ü ue World to A.D. 500. 
cedieval Faith and Symbolism (3) i wor: 
~aristian life and thought in the Middle Ages; mystics, saints, popes, 
x and philosophers, 
5 Religious Currents in the Renaissance and Reformation (3) Wallace 
lansformation of Western man's understanding of his identity and 
(Far) " from the end of the Middle Ages to the Age of Reason. 
all) 
Christianity from the Enlightenment to Existentialism (3) Wallace 
li anges in Christian life and thought since 1700 as rn dcn oi 
Iteraturo. political life, and religious institutions. (Spring) 


14 


Third Group 
209-10 Seminar: Biblical Studies (3-3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


155 Anthropological Approaches to Religion (3) Simons, wot 
Same as Anth 155. yl 
157 Indian Philosophy and Mysticism (3) Hilte w 
Indian speculative and mystical traditions; late Vedas, Upanis 
Bhagavad Gita, Buddhist, and Hindu soteriological systems. P 
158 Hinduism (3) ніне? 
Study of continuity and change in Hinduism, with emphas® 
historical development and the consolidating features of the reve 
Attention to relations between classical and popular living J 
159 Mythologies of India (3) Hilte y 
The lore of Indian gods (Vedic, Puranic), heroes (epics), 80 ( 
men (Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Tantric); ties with Indian art, caste 
cosmology, and spiritual ideals. (Spring) 


160 Buddhism (3) Hilte” 
Origin, development, and contemporary status of Buddhist life 
thought; its impact on the Near East. (Fall) Jl 

161 Islam (3) f 
Origin, development, and contemporary status of Islamic life 
thought; its impact on the Near East. (Spring) yl 

162 Symbolism in the History of Religions (3) Hilte l 
Religious symbolism, myth, legend, and ritual in the religions 
world; various theoretical analyses. y 

172 Religion in American Culture (3) fi 
Growth of religious bodies and institutions in relation to Ame 


culture, development of religious thought, and analysis oft $ 
temporary religious scene. (Fall) y 
174 American Judaism (3) Alt 
Religious thought and institutions with emphasis on contem} 
Judaism. Mythic and ritual life of American Jews, inclu p^ 
sponses to Israel, diaspora, the Holocaust, family and СОЙ 


dynamics. (Spring) ۳ 
181 Women in Western Religion (3) Ош, 


Historical, theological, and ethical investigation of the image 
role of women in Judaism and Christianity; special consider 
the Biblical experience, the sexual qualifications for religious mj 
use of male-female images and languages, and contemporary * 


(Spring) її 
183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition Ke? 

in Early Modern Europe (3) 

Same as Engl/Fren/Ger/Hist 183 and Art 187. y 
184 The Thought of Martin Buber (3) jo 


Basic principles underlying the Life of Dialogue and applica 
those principles to all strata of life from interpersonal relatio" 
to the religious realm. $ 

191 Senior Honors Thesis (3) б 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candid? 
religion. (Fall and spring) 


o 
NET. 
Main problems of Biblical literary, historical, and theologic#! 


cism. (Rel 209—fall) yl 
213 Seminar: Judaism in Late Antiquity (3) Al 


Selected topics. (Spring) 


| 
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* 
„216 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) (6) ie 
` Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-B) (6) эу 
‚218 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (II-A) (6) ^ue 
219 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (Ш-В) (6) Staff 
222 Seminar: Ethics (3) = 
А Selected topics. 1 
*223 Religious and Ethical Perspectives on Medical Problems (3) Yeide 
225 The Dynamics of Ministering to the Young Adult (3) Staff 
235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) Quitslund 
mportant leader, and their ideas in selected developments since 
1800— doctrina], spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical. Empha- 


237 Sis 9n 20th century. (Fall) А 
Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) Quitslund 
listorica] and topical study of the development of important ideas in 
2 SuCh areas ac Christology, ecclesiology, and death. 
" eminar: Contemporary Judaism (3) Altshuler 
262 Selected topics. (Spring) E E 
ешіпаг: History of Eastern Religions (3) Hiltebeitel 
elected topics. (Spring) 
ешіпаг: American Religious History to 1830 (3) Wallace 
Religious thought and life during the Colonial and early National 
273 бепой, (Spring) à 
cinar: American Religious History since 1830 (3) Wallace 
291~9 Religious thought and life from the Civil War to the present. 
dings and Research (3-3) ) Staff 
299-300 ~ ®stigation of special problems. (Academic year) 


esis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


MANC; р 


“NGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


TO ес ттар ИНН лили рарга 
Mie ГА. Robb, С.Е. Mazzeo, J.A. Frey (Chairman), J.F. Burks 

esi Professors M.A.B. Coffland, P.G. Sáenz, С. Ludlow, S.R. Barnett, 
»«. Thibault 

t Ac 68S0rs С.Р, Huvé, J.E. Hicks 

- “Ssistant Professor A.-C.J. D'Agostino 


th a field-of-study major in (1) French language and 
language and literature, (3) Spanish-American literature, 
mbination selected from two of the preceding fields—The 
must be fulfilled: 

Tequirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 
ts should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to 
Satisfying the requirements for meaningful initiation into the social 

atural and mathematical sci ences.) 
Courses—Fren 1-2, 3-4, 9-10, or equivalent; or Span 1-2, 3-4, 
equivalent, 


Or ogee’ introductory literature courses—Fren 51-52 or 91-92, or Span 51- 


fer 
ed th i 
terg for ah the Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions at off-campus 


ered as t ads in the master's degree program in the field of religion and medical care. 


e 
Mand warrants, 
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4. Required for the major: 

There is no specific program of required courses. The student, howé 
expected to demonstrate a knowledge of his or her field in breadth an 
by passing a comprehensive examination at the end of the senior year 
seminar is required as follows: Fren 199-200 for French language and li! 
majors; Span 199-200 for Hispanic language and literature majors. 


Minor in French or Hispanic languages and literatures—Required: 6 $f 
hours of French or Spanish 51-52 or 91-92; 12 additional hours selecté 
among French or Spanish courses numbered 9 and above. 


Master of Arts in the fields of (1) French literature, (2) Spanish lite 
(3) Spanish-American literature, or (4) an approved combination of Span? 
Spanish-American literatures—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of 
the appropriate field from this University, or an equivalent degree. | 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School ? 
and Sciences. The program of study consists of 24 semester hours of ар? 
course work plus a thesis (equivalent to six semester hours), or, with 
proval of the department, a student may elect a program of study con 
of 36 semester hours of approved course work without a thesis. 


Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Romance literatures—Requit® 
general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 5% 
There are four fields: French literature; Spanish literature; Spanish-A®™ 
literature; and any approved combination of French, Spanish, or 
American literature. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with teaching! 
in French and in Spanish—Prerequisite: the education curriculum; fê 
the French option or the Spanish option and the professional courses 
under the School of Education and Human Development. 


Placement Examinations: A student who has not been granted adf 
standing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun | 
school must take a placement examination before registration. Upon сой 
of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


FRENCH 


, 

Departmental prerequisite: Fren 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequi? 
all courses in French, from Fren 9 and above, except for courses 0 
English translation. 


First Group , 

1-2 First-year French (3-3) Frey алй 

A year course; credit toward a degree at this University gi 

completion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conver 
grammar, composition, readings. Laboratory fee, $25 per 8@ 

(Fren 1 and 2—fall and spring) i! 

3—4 Second-year French (3-3) Frey an^. 

A year course; credit toward a degree at this University 


completion of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition A 

in modern French prose. Prerequisite: Fren 1-2. Laboratory 

per semester. (Fren 3 and 4—fall and spring) 4 
6 Second-year French (6) Frey a2 й 


Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive course y 
covers material of Fren 3-4. Prerequisite: Grade of B or bf 
Fren 2. Laboratory fee, $25. (Spring) 
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9-10 Third-year Oral and Written French (3-3) Huvé and Staff 
Readings, Study of vocabulary and syntax, discussion of texts, oral 
Teports, dictations, oral and written grammar exercises, compositions. 
Prerequisite: Fren 4 or equivalent. (Fren 9 and 10—fall and spring) 

49 French for Graduate Students (0) Staff 
Or graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No aca- 
emic credit. Tuition is charged at the rate of three credit hours, 
el plus University Center fee. (Fall and spring) 

92 Survey of French Literature (3—3) Staff 
Readings in French literature from the Middle Ages to the present. 

‚„ ~&ctures and informal discussions. (Academic year) 
90 Contemporary French Civilization (3) Staff 
tudy of contemporary France as seen through its cultural, political, 
economic and social life, its geography, language, population and 

Character. Class lectures and discussion of texts supplemented by 

slides, films, tapes and records. Conducted in English. 

Analyse de texte (3—3) Staff 
ethodology and vocabulary of literary criticism; application of 

Principles of explication de texte to selections from prose, drama, and 

Poetry from the Renaissance to the present. (Academic year) 

Toup 


1 OF 1 
03 Oral French With Emphasis on Pronunciation (3) ^ ^, Huvé 
* Sounds of French; elements of phonetics. Exercises in reading 
- COnversation with attention to accent, rhythm, and intonation. 
Terequisite: Fren 10 (Spring) 
10 et n 10. pring . 
8 Advanced French Grammar (3) Thibault 
jı Positions, drills, dictations. Translations into French. Prerequi- 
Site: F 
109-4 Ten 10. (Fall) 
N vanced Oral and Written French (3-3) Huvé and Staff 
qı dings and discussions based on French cülture and civilization. 
tudy of vocabulary and syntax with emphasis on stylistic devices. 
ra Téports with emphasis on diction. Dictations, translations, 
Compositions, Prerequisite: Fren 10 or equivalent. (Academic year) 
vanced French Conversation: The Language of Huvé 
pi ernment, Politics, and Economics (3) 
SCussions and questions based on recent articles from the press. 
ummer) 
: 2 ; ; 
ench Literature of the Middle Ages D'Agostino 
t enaissance (3—3) 
У history and the development of ideas. Les chansons de geste, 
Y literature, satire, the theater lyric and didactic poetry; 
lais, Montaigne, La Pléiade. Class analysis of texts, collateral 


91-92 


econd G 


1 19-59 Fr 


ntury French Literature (3-3) Burks, Ludlow 
ama, fiction, poetry, criticism, and philosophy in the Age of Classi- 


;entury French Literature (3-3) Ludlow 

23: Study of the major novelists and dramatists of the period; 

The contribution of Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, and 

-seau to European and American thought of the period. (Aca- 
emic year) x 


"Century French Literature (3-3) Thibault 


Poetry, drama, novel, and criticism of the 19th century; emphasis 
9n stylistic analysis, 


———————— ikea 


1 


Third Group 
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23 ~ : 2 — ib 

127-28 20th-Century French Literature (3-3) Со апа, Th” 

АР : { 

Fiction, poetry, and drama from 1900 to the present. Chrono" 
examination of authors and movements. (Academic year) 


130 Correspondences between Art and Literature (3) T 
Expression of common preoccupations in diverse media. Rê 
slides, lectures, and informal discussions. Topic to be annount 
the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. (Sums 

133 Seminar: French Literature (3) f 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be гер 


for credit. (Spring) ; 
151 Cinema and Literature (3) T 
Interaction between film and literature; aesthetic theories ай j 
applications to film and literary genres. Selected films and 16 


May be repeated for credit. (Summer) 
183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition in Ке? 
Early Modern Europe (3) 
Same as Engl/Ger/Hist/Rel 183 and Art 187. ¢ 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) Thibault and; 


Required of all majors. Conferences and group discussions. 
demic year) 


202 Thème et version (3) 

213 Medieval French Literature (3) 

214 Seminar: Special Topics in Medieval French Literature (3) 

221 Special Problems in 16th-Century Burks, D'Ag? 
French Literature (3) Й 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be rep 
for credit. Topic for fall 1984: Montaigne. 


t. чуу ي ي‎ 


229-30 Literary Renaissance in Europe (3-3) Burks, D'Ag* 
Study of the developments in the poetry of Italy, Franc? 
England. pi 


231-32 Theater in the 17th Century (3-3) 

Survey of the development of theatrical arts and the dram 
search papers and reports. (Fren 231, topic for fall 1984: con 

234 17th-Century Nondramatic Literature (3) ш, 
Study of the poetry, novel, and philosophical writings of the Be 
and Classical periods. Г 

241 The Age of Enlightenment in Europe (3) 
The contribution of the philosophes to the intellectual evoll 
France and Europe. Emphasis on the relations among И 
English, and German thought. Readings in English and v 
Specific topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. М” 
repeated for credit. J 

242 Seminar: the French Novel and Theater p 
in the 18th Century (3) ff 
Major 18th-century French novelists and dramatists and a comp" 
of their work with that of some English and German writers 
period. Readings in English and French. (Spring) 

244 Special Problems in 18th-Century French Literature (3) 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be re 
for credit. 


ti? 


шй 
p^ 
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253 Specia] Problems in 19th-Century French Frey, Thibault 
Literature (3) 


Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 


264 Seminar. Modern Period (3) Thibault 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
for credit. Topic for fall 1984: critical history of the modern novel. 

on 4 

265 20th-Century French Theater (3) | , Frey 
Avant-garde in the late 19th and the 20th centuries. (Spring) 

266 20th-Century French Poetry (3) Coffland 
Background and development of poetry in the 20th century; explica- 
lion de texte approach. (Spring) 

295 Independent Reading and Research in Staff 

Tench Literature (arr.) 
Or students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be re- 
Peated for с edit. (Fall and spring) 
29 Р credi t; 
9-30 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


"all and spring) 


ashington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renais- 
th-century Studies. Institute policies are set by a central com- 
9n which each member institution is represented. Doctoral students 
| ; the Institute seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship 
Stitute Seminars are numbered 301 through 310. Students wishing 
for these courses should consult the chairman of the Department 

is ànguages and Literatures. 


301-10 Folger Institute Seminars (3 credits each) Staff 
Opics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be re- 
Deated for credit provided the topic differs. 
ч dvanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
399 examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
“Шей to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


ITALI AN 
First Group 
Coffland and Staff 


1-2 First-year Italian (3-3) versity gi 
A year Course; credit toward a degree at this University given on 
Completion of Ital 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, 
grammar, composition, readings. Laboratory fee, $25 per semester. 
Academic year) 


V4 Seco 'ear Italian (3-3) Coffland and Staff 


A year Course; credit toward a degree at this University given on 
Completion of Ital 4. Conversation, grammar review, composition, 
reading of modern Italian prose, introduction to Italian civilization. 
Terequisite. Ital 1—2, Laboratory fee, $25 per semester. (Academic 
g~ year) 
10 Italian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Coffland and Staff 
Terequisite: Ital 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 
Cademic year) 


x A 


EAM 


Tn 
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| 11 Italian through Opera (0) Chambi 
Conversational Italian presented through excerpts from operat 

their libretti. Pronunciation and grammatical principles, vocabulét 

and conversation. Tuition will be charged at the rate of one ort 


hour. (Summer) 


Third Group 
295 Independent Reading and Research in Italian Literature (arr.) Р 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts or Doctor of Phil? 
phy degree. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


PORTUGUESE 


First Group 


31-32 Intensive Portuguese (3-3) 
Prerequisite: knowledge of one other Romance language. 


go 


SPANISH 


Departmental prerequisite: Span 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequisite tof 
courses in Spanish, from Span 9 and above, except for courses offere^ 
English translation. 


First Group 

1-2 First-year Spanish (3—3) Frey and si 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given, 
completion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversa! 
grammar, composition, readings. Laboratory fee, $25 per semê 
(Span 1 and 2—fall and spring) j 

3—4 Second-year Spanish (3—3) Frey and ө 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University giv® en 
completion of Span 4, Conversation, grammar review, compos, 


reading of modern Spanish prose. Prerequisite: Span 1-2. L abora" 
fee, $25 per semester. (Span 3 and 4—fall and spring) 
6 Second-year Spanish (6) Frey and x 


Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive course which cov 
material of Span 3-4. Prerequisite: grade of B or better in E 


| 
| 
| Laboratory fee, $25 (Spring) 
| 9—-10'Spanish Conversation and Composition (3—3) Azar and St j 
Conversation, composition, vocabulary, and syntax. Prerequisite: 97 
4 ог equivalent. (Span 9 and 10—fall and spring) | 
12 Spanish Conversation апа Azar and 5" 
Composition (Intensive) (6) / 
Intensive, accelerated course which covers the material of 9? 
9-10. (Fall and spring) d 
І 20 Prensa y Cultura: Intensive Spanish Conversation (3) Ая 
Intensive conversation organized around specific contempo 
topics; illustrated by periodical material, films and inter” 
(Summer) » 
| 49 Spanish for Graduate Students (0) ¢ 


For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. мо? / 
demic credit. Tuition is charged at the rate of three credit hours” 
University Center fee. (Fall and spring) / 
51-52 Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3-3) Ва 
Social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish literature 
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tures, readings, recitations, and informal discussions. (Academic 
year) 

95 : */ А 

32 Explicación de Textos (3-3) Sáenz and Staff 
Analytica] introduction to Spanish and Spanish-American literature. 
Method demonstrated and practiced on selected passages. (Aca- 
emic year) 

Second Group 


1 

09-10 Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) Mazzeo 
Jevelopment of writing and speaking skills. Emphasis on diction, 
grammar, and style. Prerequisite: Span 10 or equivalent. (Aca- 

119-20 Mens Year) 

0 Medieva] Spanish Literature (3-3) Azar 
T by genre of the literature of the Middle Ages. (Academic 
year 
Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3-3) Azar 
123-24 орап 121: poetry and drama; Span 122: prose 

Cervantes: "Don Quijote” (3-3) Azar 
е Quijote and the novel as a literary genre: reality and fiction. 
125-26 (Academic year) 
Modern Spanish Literature (3-3) Mazzeo 
Tose, Poetry, and drama of the 18th and 19th centuries. Class analy- 
sis of texts, collateral readings, lectures on literature and history. 
(Academic year) 
Contemporary Spanish Literature (3-3) Sáenz 
rose, poetry, and drama of the 20th century. Class analysis of texts, 
130 a teral readings, lectures on literature. and history. 
D е Modern Spanish Essay (3) Mazzeo 
evelopment -of the Spanish essay from the 16th through the 20th 
Centuries; emphasis on the 18th and 19th centuries. Class analysis 
133 F, texts, collateral readings, and lectures, (Summer) 
eminist Authors in Hispanic Literature (3) Mazzeo 
Jevelopment of feminist themes in Hispanic literature. Class analysis 
р Tepresentative works with readings in Spanish or in English 
151-5» ranslatiop, (Summer) 
he Spanish-American Novel (3-3) Robb 
read lopment of the novel in Spanish America. Lectures, collateral 
155-56 S dings, and class analysis of texts. 
Panish-American Literature to 1880 (3-3) Robb 
iterature of Spanish America from the colonial period to the latter 
mt Of the 19th century. Lectures, collateral readings, reports, and 
157-58 c ass analysis of important works, 
panish-A Robb 
terature America from 1880 to the contemporary period. 
ateral readings, reports, and class analysis of important 


91- 


121-25 


127-58 


gs for the Major in Hispanic Barnett.and Staff 
atures (3—3) 
of all majors. Conferences and group discussions. (Aca- 
ear) 


?15 Se 
2218 


minar: Medieval Language and Literature (3) 
nar : Cervantes’ “Don Quijote" (3) Azar 
Tvantes’ literary theories, the Quijote and its relations with the 


TTA 


ee a 
I a 


T 
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other novelas cervantinas as different modes of representing realit) 

| in literary fiction (Fall) 
| 224 Seminar: “La Celestina” (3) Aw 
| (Spring) й 
An 


| 225 Seminar: Special Problems in Golden-Age Literature (3) 
Topic: fall—16th-century literature; spring—17th-century literatu 


| May be repeated for credit. А 
231 Seminar: 18th-Century Spanish Writers (3) Maz. 
| Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works; relationsh 


| with subsequent literary movements. А 
242 Seminar: Spanish Romanticism (3) Ма? 


| Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works. Collate 
| readings. Problems of origins and development. 

244 Seminar: Naturalism and the Spanish Novel (3) Маш! 

Development of Naturalism in 19th-century Spain. Analysis of гер 


= $ 
sentative works of Pardo Bazán, Clarín, Blasco-Ibaéfiez and othe” 


| (Fall) 
| 246 Seminar: Works of Galdós (3) Ваше 
| Ideological and stylistic analysis: relationship of Galdós’ work® | 
literary movements of the second half of the 19th century. (Spri? 
56е 


248 Seminar: Spanish Lyric Poetry of the 20th Century (3) 
Stylistic analysis of the most significant poets from 1898 t0 


present. (Spring) 
Sá 


tbe 


250 Seminar: Novecentismo y Literatura de Entreguerras (3) iol 
The prose writers: intellectualism and new forms of expres? 
251 Seminar: Works of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset (3) 862, 
Study of the thought of Unamuno and Ortega у Gasset; analysis 
commentary on the texts. e 
252 Spanish Literature since the Civil War (3) Sá 
Development of the Spanish novel since 1939. (Fall) p 
253 Seminar: Studies in Modern Spanish-American Poetry (3) ко, 
m 


Poetic trends studied in selected poets and groups of poets from ^ 

Modernists through Post-modernists and Vanguardists to the presti 
255 Seminar: Studies in 20th-Century Ro 

Spanish-American Theater (3) 


А : ‚ : м o 
Trends in modern theater with emphasis on Mexico, Central Ameri 


| Puerto Rico, Chile, and the Rio de la Plata area. y 
| 256 Seminar: Studies in Mexican Narrative Prose (3) RE 
Study of the emergence and development of the “New Mexican y^ 
| rative" through the works of Yáñez, Ки ѓо, Arreola, Fuentes, Le 
and others. y 
261 Seminar: Studies in the Spanish-American Short Story Ro 
and Essay (3) „й 
The Spanish-American short story and essay as artistic form 
lected modern short story writers and essayists. y 
264 Seminar: Studies in Recent Spanish-American Fiction (3) Rey 
The “New Spanish-American Narrative” studied in the novels д 


short stories of Borges, Bioy Casares, Cortázar, Vargas Llosa, 
Márquez, Carpentier, Cabrera Infante, and others. (Spring) y 
266 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes: Essayist, Poet, Narrator (3) г 
Alfonso Reyes—essayist, poet, narrator and complete literary 
manist—studied in his various prose and poetic works. w 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin-American Civilization (3) 5 
Same as Anth/Econ/Geog /Hist 287, and PSc 285. 
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295 Independent Reading and Research in Spanish and Staff 
Spanish-American Literature (arr.) 
por students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be re- 
eated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
29 i : TR 
9-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Ser 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 

399 pj ination, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Issertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit, (Fall and spring) 


SANSKRIT 
Ec ы 
ее б, > E IEE ET AEE 
ermanic Languages and Literatures. 


Шы. ee 


ages and Literatures. 


B. Wa '0јеѕѕогѕ Н. Nashman, N.C. Garner, G.J. Povar, P.M. Palmer, 
` *agner үс j 
ctor p. Ато, oordinator] 


15 
Рав Legal Services (6) 8 Aron 
еа ` Work combined with academic study of major concepts and 
ity underlying the urban legal system. Field placements (16-20 
» v Per week) in appropriate law-related organizations. Admission 
152 Ie, Permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
Ssues in Education and Human Services (6) Nashman 
o, Oration of the effects of education on society and vice versa; 
wag tunities for experience, study, and service (16-20 hours per 
= ) in public, private, museum, hospital, and community education 
15 аба ers. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
Field" In American Health Care (3 or 6) Povar 
С Work combined with academic study of present American 
System and its problems: cost, quality of care, delivery 
care, ethical issues, health education, consumer issues, etc. 
{ле ments (16-20 hours per week) in appropriate health-re- 
154 Ind activities. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Field ^n dent Study (3 or 6) Wagner 
ment work combined with academic study, involving field-place- 
super, ‚апа complementary academic program of study, under the 
ers sion of an appropriate faculty member. Students must “con- 
Pro with the agency, the faculty member, and the Service-Learning 
stam. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


mintste 
d 
by the Division of Experimental Programs. 
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Game 


155 Issues in Managing the Arts (6) i 


Studies in the purpose and operation of the arts organizations | 
Washington. Weekly seminars and placement in an internship inf 
arts organization (16-20 hours per week). Discussion topics focus 
the process of communication between artists and the public, 
government, and the business community. Open to students wi 
demonstrated interest in the arts and the maturity to perform 
responsible position in an arts organization (Spring) 

Nim? 


156 InterFuture: Independent Study Abroad (15) 
Comparative research in the U.S. and one or two other countries К 

cluded in the InterFuture program. InterFuture scholars are selec 

n the basis of academic record and aptitude for independent 


on i 
search in a foreign environnfent. Enrollment limited to SPIA junio" 


(Spring) a 

159 Women and Public Policy (6) palm” 
Field work combined with academic study of policy issues affect 
women. Field placements (16-20 hours per week) in local and natio® 
women's organizations which work to influence public policy. A 
sion by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


700 SERIES— 
COURSES IN GENERAL AND INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES — 


Three sets of course numbers have been designated to identify new cour 
sponsored by this program in Columbian College, the School of Education 
Human Development, the School of Engineering and Applied Scienc@ | 
School of Government and Business Administration, the Graduate Scho? j 
Arts and Sciences, the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the Natio? 
Law Center, and the School of Public and International Affairs. 

701 (General Studies) 

721 (Interdisciplinary Studies) 

770s (University Professors) i 

In each case, the course title is completed by a brief description of the tof 
of the individual course. 700 Series courses change frequently; interested еи 
dents should consult the Schedule of Classes for the current semester " 
courses are listed with the other offerings of participating departments; cow 
descriptions appear in the section on the 700 series. a 
The 701 number designates courses taught by individual faculty membr 

They explore topics not normally included in departmental offerings, ог util 
insights and methods from disciplines in addition to those usually ident 
with the sponsoring department. The 721 number designates courses ў 
which faculty from two or more departments investigate a topic of mu" 
academic interest. Courses numbered in the 770s are taught by schol 
who hold appointments as University Professors. The program is coor inê 
through the Division of Experimental Programs. 


SINO-SOVIET STUDIES ps ants АЁ J— o 


See Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES _ —2 


Professors C.A. Moser (Chairman), N.N. Natov, W.W. Rowe (Research) 
Associate Professors G.A. Olkhovsky, I. Thompson 
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A ssi Б DNO 
cnt Professors M.F, Miller, R.M. Robin, E.V. Urevich (Visiting) 
Stant Professorial Lecturer S. Ficks 


Ва ; 
st a chelor Of Arts with a major in Russian language and literature (field-of- 


u 
1, y or departmental) —The following requirements must be fulfilled. 
Sciences Seneral requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 


ars Prerequisi 
nd Slay 91-92 
Required for the major: 
expected study major—By the end of the senior year the student will be 
undamenta] lave а good command of language skills and a grasp of the 
literature ais of Russian structure, as well as a good foundation in Russian 
Year is mond Culture. The passing of a major examination during the senior 
in Prepa “quired. The department provides a proseminar to assist the student 
Tation for the major examination. 
Departme 
partment 
тө. 


te courses—Slav 5-6 (preferred), or Slav 1-2, 3—4; or equivalent; 


ntal major—from 30 to 36 semester hours of course work in the 
Suage. 4 of Slavic Languages and Literatures distributed as follows: Lan- 
and с 2 to 15 hours chosen from Slav 9—10, 101-2, 103, 109-10, 125; Culture 
Chosen f. hours (Slav 161-62); Literature in Russian—six hours 
to nin 


Of Arts with a major in Russian literature and culture—in trans- 
- The -of-study)- The following requirements must be fulfilled. 
Sciences Seneral requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 


2 

<. Preregnic: 5 

and Sj "requisite courses—Slav 47 and 49, or Slav 1-2 and 3-4, or equivalent; 
àv 91-99 


f Russi 


Ppropriate examination, waive any or all of the first-group 
rature courses, as well as up to six semester hours of second- 


Maste 
Concent, of Arts in the field of Russian language and literature—Two areas of 
D Offered: Russian literature and Russian language. 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian language 
* ог Russian literature and culture—in translation from this Uni- 
e Jug *quivalent degree. A student planning a concentration in Russian 
à 5t pass a Russian language entrance examination and must have a 


a Owledge of Russian literature and an acquaintance with Russian 
nd culture, 
ave 
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proficiency examination upon completion of 15 semester hours of cour 
work; and a Master’s Comprehensive Examination. Additional specific requi 
ments are: 

Concentration in Russian language: 24 semester hours of approved сош? 
work plus a thesis (equivalent to six semester hours) or 30 semester hours ! 
approved course work without a thesis. The following courses are accepta" 
for the satisfaction of these requirements: Slav 152, 186, 211, 212-13, 4% 
218, 220, 225, 241, 242, 290, 295; and Slav 101-2, 103, with a translation project i 
consultation with a faculty member. 

Concentration in Russian literature: 24 semester hours of approved cour 
work plus a thesis (equivalent to six semester hours) or 30 semester hours” 
approved course work without a thesis. Courses must include Slav 2122 
and at least 18 hours of literature 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching fel 
in Russian—Prerequisite: the education curriculum; required: the Russii 
option and the professional courses stated under the School of Education a 
Human Development. 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advan 
standing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in je 
school must take a placement examination before registration. Upon comf 
tion of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


First Group 


1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) mill 
Beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciatio’ 
Slav 1 is prerequisite to Slav 2. Laboratory fee, $25 per semest” 
(Academic year) e 

3-4 Second-year Russian (3-3) Mi 
Intermediate course in Russian language. Prerequisite to Slav 3: Б 
1-2 or two years of high school Russian. Prerequisite to 518% 


Slav 3. Laboratory fee, $25 per semester (Academic year) J 
5-6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6—6) Thompson and 90 


Classroom (7 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Beginners’ intensive CO, 

in the fundamentals of Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 6: Slav 2 or 

Laboratory fee, $25 per semester. (Academic year) is 

9-10 Third-year Russian (3—3) or (6—6) Miller, Rob, 

Practice in reading, writing, speaking, and listening on a third-Y f 

level. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, or permission of instructor. stude”, 

receive 3 credits each semester unless they elect to take the COP 

on an intensive basis, for which 6 credits can be earned, wit als 
additional three hours per week of practice in language $ 

(Academic year) ul 

31-32 Elementary Polish (3-3) Lo 

Beginners' course in the fundamentals of grammar and pronuncia! " 

Prerequisite to Slav 32: Slav 31 or equivalent. Laboratory fee 

per semester. Offered if enrollment is sufficient. "| 

41-42 Elementary Serbo-Croatian (3-3) j 

Beginners’ course in the fundamentals of grammar and pronuncia 


tio 
Prerequisite to Slav 42: Slav 41 or equivalent. Offered if enrollme? 


sufficient. W 
47 Beginning Russian for Reading (3) 5 " 
For undergraduate and graduate students with little or no RUS, 


who wish to acquire a reading knowledge of the language. NO 6 
demic credit for graduate students. (Summer) 


SLAVI 
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4 49 Russian Reading (3) Staff 
í Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations. 
No academic credit for graduate students Prerequisite: Slav 47 or 
i 51-5» po ulvalent, (Summer) 
52 Elementary Bulgarian (3-3) Moser 
€ginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation 
| Terequisite to Slav 52: Slav 51 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $25 
) Der semester. Offered if enrollment is sufficient. 
| 71 Soviet Civilization (3) Olkhovsky 
| Survey of the Soviet Union's past and present development. Lectures, 
| IScussion, visual aids—in English. (Fall) 

91-92 ntroduction to Russian Literature (3-3) Moser 
“пеггепсе and development of Russian literature and ideas during 
the 19th ang early 20th centuries—in English. (Academic year) 

Secong Grou 
01-2 Readings in the Soviet Press (3-3) Ficks 


*Presentative reading and translation of Soviet periodicals and 
Current Publications in social sciences. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or 
Permission of instructor. 


103 Scientific Russian (3) oa 
*Presentative 
Scientific ] 


109-10 Structor, 


readings in the major fields of Russian contemporary 
iterature. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or permission of in- 


Durth-year Russian (3-3) Robin 
ractice in reading, writing, speaking, and listening on a fourth-year 
leve]. Prerequisite: Slav 10 or permission of instructor. (Academic 

1 year) 
Special Problems in Russian (3) Staff 


Study of Selected areas of Russian language, with emphasis on 


Use. Prerequisite: two years of Russian or permission of 


Ostoevsky: The Man and the Artist (3) Natov 
Sources and development of Dostoevsky's philosophical, religious, 
апа aesthetic ideas. His influence on Russian and Western literature. 

141 u^ ures, discussions, and reports—in English. 
eadings in 19th-Century Russian Prose (3) Rowe 
Reading ОЁ representative prose texts of the 19th century—in Rus- 

142 Ва, Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. (Fall, even years) 
adings in 19th-Century Russian Poetry (3) Rowe 
Reading of representative lyric poetry of the 19th century—in Rus- 
143-4, мех: Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. (Spring, odd years) 
he ussian Novel (3-3) Moser 

Study of 


` representative novels of the 19th and 20th centuries—in 
151 nglish, 
А Readin 


85 in 20th-Century Prose and Poetry (3) Rowe 
Reading and discussion of representative prose and poetry of the 
20th Century—in Russian. Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. 
152 КАП, odd years) | 

USsian Drama (3) Natov 
Sadings or the most representative plays of the 19th and 20th 
opo turies Reports and class discussion—in Russian. Prerequisite: 
15; “B4 r lav 4 or 6, or equivalent. (Spring, even years) А 
ussian Writers (3-3) , Staff 
®ading and discussion of works of outstanding Russian writers of 

the 19th and 


20th centuries—in English. 
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156 Leo Tolstoy: His Life and Works (3) st 
0 


Evolution of Tolstoy's artistic and philosophical ideas. T | 
impact on Russian literature and society. Lectures, reports, an С 
room analysis of his major works—in English. Р 
161—62 Russian Culture (3-3) olkho | 


Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancient ; 
| to present—in English. Lectures, discussion, reports. (Асай? 
| year) | 
| 165 Modern Russian Literature from the № 
| Revolution to World War II (3) 


| Basic themes, trends, and literary figures of the 1920s and 19309, 
І impact of the revolution and civil war on writers and liter? 
Lectures, discussions, reports—in English. (Fall) T 

166 Modern Russian Literature from World War II N 

to the Present (3) ; 

Literature in wartime and in postwar years. The “thaws,” пем” 

eration of writers, and new trends in literature of the 196% 


1970s. Lectures, discussions, reports—in English. (Spring) № 
186 The Russian Short Story (3) ү 
Development of the Russian short story since 1800. Lectures, гер, 


" 
and class discussion—in Russian. Prerequisite; Slav 9-10 or % 


lent. (Spring, odd years) qi 

199—200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3—3) 5 
Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year) 

Third Group po 


211 Russian Phonology (3) ; 
Linguistic analysis of the phonology of standard contempora 


sian. An appropriate knowledge of Russian is required. 

212 Russian Syntax I (3) Thomi 
Linguistic analysis of the verb system of standard сопіетрогай 
зіап. Lectures, discussion, independent research—in Russian. і 

213 Russian Syntax II (3) Thos 
Linguistic analysis of various syntactic problems in standardy 
temporary Russian. Lectures, discussion, independent resear 


I Russian. (Spring) gi 
| 214 Methodology of Teaching Russian (3) Е 
| Survey of modern methods, techniques, and materials for te?" , 
| Russian as a foreign language. Examination of textbooks, clas 
І observation, practice teaching. Prerequisite: 18 semester ho 
Russian language. po 
215 Russian Historical Grammar (3) y 
| An analysis of the historical development of Russian phon, 
| morphology, and syntax. An appropriate knowledge of Rus? 


required. (Fall, odd years) Me 
218 History of the Russian Literary Language (3) Ё 
The development of the norms of the Russian literary languag 
earliest times to the present. An appropriate knowledge of R 


is required. (Spring, even years) Nil 
220 Russian Stylistics (3) ff 
Analysis of various styles of contemporary Russian from the ў 
of view of vocabulary and structure—in Russian. (Spring 
years) Me 
224 Russian Literature to 1800 (3) ost 


Survey of Russian literature from the earliest times to thé 
the 18th century. Appropriate knowledge of Russian requ! 
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ee Я Natov 
j me Pushkin and the Poets of his ee 1 drama; Lermontov, the 
Pushkin’: predecessors; Pushkin's poetry and drama; Lerr ў 
Shi › predecessors í " 1 rears) 
| eir to Pushkin's poetic tradition—in Russian. (Fall, on 4 pe 
x Uum abs : < 10mps 
241 Russian-English Oral Translation (3) | Sim; р um, en 
j Practice in oral translation from Russian into English. Prer« gem : 
Slav 109 10 or equivalent. 
Ол чм» тт» фы Thompson 
j 242 Advanced Spoken Russian (3) өте ш: 
/ х " ; T poken Russian language. I rerequisite 
Advan; ea practice in the spoken Russi g 
Slav 109 10 or equivalent. 
254 S, 


ser 
eminar: Literary and Intellectual Currents of the 1860s (3) == 
iscussion of literary and intellectual developments з we vias 
of the 1860s. Appropriate knowledge of Russian required. (SI g 
odc years) 


255 8 


і Natov 
ешіпаг: Main Trends in 20th-Century Russian ё 
iterature (3 a: a 
ir ¢ H ia 
Study of Даны works since 1900; their artistic and soc 
Value—in Russian. (Fall, even years) e 
э i Jovel (3 Natov 
^*^ Seminar: The 19th-Century Novel (3) 


) > Russian novel of 
eading and analysis of selected examples of the Ru 


T T inev)—in Russian. 
the 19th century (Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Turgene v)—in Russia 
Spring, ever 


"e i co is Rodi Staff 
“= 9pecial Topics in Russian (3) EPR c: gr i 
Topics in Russian literature or linguistics. May be repeate 
Credit 
' taff 
5 Independent Reading and Research (arr.) S 


ы Students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be re- 
299-300 wary for credit. (Fall and spring) 
esis Research (3-3) 
(Fall ang Spring) 


80 

pem yr IULII. 
p: phens, LH. Сїзїп, К.С. Brown, ТЕ. Courtless, Jr., 
SSociato engermann, R.A. Wallace, P.L. Stewart (Chairman) 


‘quire тш Arts with q major in sociology (departmental)—The following 
"The o, "ust be fulfilled: E cut 
Sci; а 8епега] аа stated under ае реле baci ^ AM 

ев, (< tudents must consult the departmental advisor m аре ing ipe 
human; n in Satisfying the requirement for meaningful initiation int« 
' Natural and mathematical sciences.) 
le course. Soc 4. 


ela Our esinr 8— е О si N- 
ро d ты. Ses ir elated areas 12 semester h urs in one of the follov 

i e { к 

litio l 1 Cia] SCi 


ence fields: anthropology, economics, geography, history, 
Science or +з ; е 
чок о imei ы 9; general majors: 15 
айй ied Courses in the major—Soc 101, 140-41, 149; gene j 
i 


Crim Semester 
toup e, ‚ 6Viance, an 
Sociology 


i - : centration 
hours in second-group sociology nn = 
d justice: Soc 135 136, 137, 139, and one additional seconc 


course 
Bach . 
ag equi Of Arts with a major in criminal justice (departmental)—The follow- 
1. The „ Dents must be fulfilled, : 
Science” venera] requirements stated. under Columbian College of Arts and 
З Students must 


consult tho departmental advisor regarding courses 


except Soc 181 and 191. 
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to be taken in satisfying the requirement for meaningful initiation inf 
humanities and the natural and mathematical scienc es.) 

2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1. 

3. Required courses in related areas—Phil 142, Psyc 130 and 154. Anth 
and PSc 115 are strongly recommended. ; 

4. Required courses in the major—Soc 135, 136, 137, 139, 151 (9 credits)! 
three additional second-group sociology courses. 


Minor in sociology—A minimum of 15 hours of course work, incl 
Soc 1, a basic course in either theory or methods, and nine how 
electives in courses at the 100 level or higher are required. Depart? 
advising is required. 


Master of Arts in the field of sociology—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s dei 
with a major in sociology or in an approved related field. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of 
and Sciences. With the approval of the advisor and of the Graduate Educ 
Committee, students may elect one of the following programs: (1) at rU 
semester hours of graduate work plus a thesis (equivalent to six semester "5 
satisfactory completion of a Master's Comprehensive Examination in socio" 
theory and social research methods and an oral defense of the thesis prop 
or (2) at least 33 semester hours of graduate course work and satis, 
completion of a Master's Comprehensive Examination in sociological f 
social research methods, and one substantive special field (criminolof, 
viance, occupations/organizations, health policy/medical sox iology, and d 
inequality). Fifteen semester hours of elective courses must be interrelal 
a logical way to form а subspecialization; 6 hours may be taken outside" 
department. " 

In addition to the hours specified above, all candidates must satisf 
complete Stat 105 or its equivalent. Students majoring in social policy ne. 
additional statistics course; Stat 118 or 221 is suggested. All candidal | 
select from the graduate sociology courses as follows: six hours chose; 
sociological theory (Soc 238 and 239 are recommended), six hours chose, 
social research methods (Soc 230 and 231 are recommended), and six ^ 
chosen from one special area (« riminology/deviance, occupations organiz 
health policy/medical sociology, and social inequality). Candidates 208 
fulfill the tool requirement by passing a reading knowledge examination a 
foreign language or by satisfactorily completing the quantitative tool? 
Libr 49, or the graduate course work option. 


1 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of sociology—Required: the genet, 
quirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
must complete from 30 to 36 semester hours of graduate course work 
from 12 to 18 semester hours of dissertation research, for a total of 48 f 
beyond the master's degree. Students must include in their program of | 
Soc 332 and 6 semester hours of graduate course work in each of the f 
ing: sociological theory, social research methods, and two substantifs. 
cialties, at least one of which must be chosen from among those offeret i 
Department of Sociology criminology/deviance, occupations organizi 
health policy/medical sociology, and social inequality. Students must set 
torily complete the General Examination in sociological theory, social rer 
methods, and two substantive specialties. Students must also fulfill t y 
requirement by taking any two of the following options: a reading kn? " 
examination in one foreign language, the quantitative tool option, Libr 49, 
graduate course work option. 


ni 
Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all sociology @ 
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1 Giroductory Sociology (3) Staff 
а m: Principles of sociology; development of culture and per- 
nality, impact of groups and institutions on man's social behavior. 
Я (Fall and spring) 
Major Social Issues (3) Staff 
-Titical examination of selected social issues in contemporary 
merican society. (Fall and spring) 


Second Group 


1 

01 Development of Social Thought (3) sy fom 1000 
Ап exploration of the emergence and growth of sociology from 1800 

iii Re ith семе оп the elaboration of sociological concepts 
. theories. (Fall) 

Sociology and Public Policy (3) гар: 

ntroduction to 

Plication of the s 


120 


Staff 
al issues in public policy (e.g., educa- 
gy, welfare). 

= gy (3) Stewart, Brown 
p — factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment of 
medical and mental illness; medical occupations and professions, 
(Fal) - Organizations, problems of delivery of health care services. 
5 ч 
‘a ology of Religion (3) = Wallace, Yeide 
include nd of the relationships between religion and society. Topics 
civil s е emergence of uniquely American religious forms such as 

126 Ur ‘gion and cultic groups. (Fall, odd years) 
àn Sociology (3) Staff 
bes ological dynamics of the city and of urban growth in the 
States; urban conflict, class conflict, and racism; problems of 
(Fall) Cay, crime and deviance, political competition, and revolt. 


127 
0 б 
lation Problems (3) Stewart 
‚_ "position of populations, trends in population growth and popula- 


tion pre > 
migr 
128 Cor 


1g population movements, effects of 


Stephens 
onships between dominant and minority groups in 
lems.” Partic ularly in the United States; nature and range of prob- 

130 Clase analysis of the phenomenon of prejudice. (Spring) 
Analy Status, and Power (3) Stephens, Brown 
tion, ed, of distribution of resources and opportunities for participa- 
National ucation, and social mobili y in American Society; inter- 
distrib, O Parisons; analysis of public policies which affect these 

ш ons. (Fall) 

кашу in Modern Society (3) Stephens 
amination of the stages of family life: birth, childhood, pre- 


ad 
m 


چت 


SAF کور‎ 


— 


>®2; 


э а; 


= Se. ol a " 
ee E 


Ex 


deve 
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marital relationships, marriage and sex roles in marriage, retire? 
and old age. Special emphasis on development and mainten@™ 
interpersonal relations. (Fall) j 

133 Socialization and the Life Cycle (3) Tropea, We 
Sociological approaches to the learning of cultural values an" 
havior from childhood through adolescence and adulthood. Emp. 
on the relationship of socialization to selected groups, instill 
social control, and change. (Spring) 4 

134 Violence and the Family (3) Tr 
Comparative approach to status, power, force, and violent 
family systems. Analysis of devaluation of family relations. V2 
survey of explanations of violence and responses made to it. Ў 

135 Youth and Delinquency (3) Courtless, T 
Analysis of historical, economic, and social conditions affect, 
difficulties in socializing youth and the evolution of the state'$ ii 
systems of control. (Spring) F 

136 Criminology (3) Tropea, СОШ 
Nature and distribution of crime as related to the developme? 
operation of criminal law and various social and legal instit" 
in urban society. (Fall) 

137 Sociology of Law (3) Courtless, 2% 
Law as a social phenomenon and agency of social control. А 
emphasis is placed on study of the sources of and challe? 
the legitimacy of law. (Fall) j 

139 Deviance and Control (3) Tropea, Col, 
Analysis of the development of primary deviance through p! 
of socialization; analysis of the creation of secondary @ 
through collective definitions and responses, within vary 
torical, political, and social contexts. (Spring) $ 


‚ 


140-41 Social Research Methods (3—3) 


Soc 140: introduction to basic research methods in sociolog 
141: advanced research methods. Prerequisite to Soc 141: 0 
(Academic year) 

143 Social Movements (3) ste 
General survey of the various forms of collective behavior 
panics, riots, social movements, etc., and a more detailed st 


the genesis, development, and decay of social movements and * 
revolutions. (Spring) , 
149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) Wallace, Lenger 


Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociologica! и 
both European and American; evaluation of scientific contrib 
of each school. Prerequisite: Soc 101. (Spring) ¢ 
51—52 Field Experience in Sociology (9-6) ji 
Development of a comprehensive perspective and applied pi 
selected social systems through seminars, readings, research, e 
placements. Requires 10 to 24 hours of field work weekly, 9 f 
ing on number of credits taken. Criminal justice systems will Р, 
the focus for one section in fall and summer. Systems fof 4 
sections will vary. Recommended for juniors and seniors. Ad? 
by permission of instructor. (Fall, spring, and summer) 7 
155 Gender Roles and Socialization (3) Wallace, Leng; 
The roles of women and men from social structural and ШИ 
chological perspectives. Analysis of gender roles in the Wor рй 
gender control in social structures, and how gender roles in 
personal identity. (Fall) 
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160 Death and Dying: A Sociological Perspective (3) Brown, Stewart 
п SSeS Of death and dying examined from cross-cultural and 
ар опа! Perspectives. Topics include considerations of terminal care, 
en ct murder, funeral customs, genocide, and the depiction of 

18 8th in literature and philosophy. (Spring) 

ajor Social Processes (3) Staff 
inpalysis and examination of various processes in society of general 
Б Portance to the field of sociology, e.g., social conflict, socialization, 
соі change, etc. Topic changes each semester; may be repeated 
E Credit. Admission by permission of instructor. A laboratory fee of 

191 may be charged, (Fall and spring) 

urrent Emphases in Sociology (3) Staff 
op alysis and evaluation of recent developments in the general field 
credi? ology. Topic changes each semester; may be repeated for 

195 Res It. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
Inq arch (1, 2, or 3) Staff 
e ependent study and special projects. Open only to selected under- 
hi uate Students with promising academic records. Before students 

Permitted to register for Soc 195, they must submit a written pro- 
Posal of their plan of study for the approval of the staff member of 


e department who will be directing their research. (Fall and 
Spring) 


(3) Staff 
sociological concepts and perspectives. An examina- 
tives E empirical studies that utilize different theoretical perspec- 
field. $commended for students offering sociology as a supporting 
204 0 i (Fall) 
Verview (3) Staff 
d for students who lack undergraduate preparation or 
Offerir, study in the methodology of social research, and for students 
dents 8 Sociology as а supporting field. Not open to graduate stu- 
0 "m In sociology except as a deficiency course. (Spring) 
ocio] ical Foundations of Political Sociology (3) Lengermann 
System 5,81 theory on the relationship of politics to the wider social 
stability ^ "Phasis on concepts of power, alienation, ideology, political 
220 Semi y, Conflict, and change. А 
ae Sociology of Religion (3) Wallace, Yeide 
religion" Of theoretical and empirical approaches to the study of 
contrib, as a social phenomenon. Both classical and contemporary 
ib 3 utions will be examined. Among the topics to be considered 
organ С atization, new religious movements, and modes of religious 
ization, (Spring, even years) 
ag of Social Change (3) Sx Lengermann 
orth. of Sociological writings on modernity—its emergence in the 
and its ч, antic societies, its consequences far third world societies, 
226 Соту. ure. ^ (Spring) 
ырагануе Social Development (3) Staff 
tion Les of major issues in the sociology of development, urbaniza- 
Politica] modernization. Among the issues to be considered are 
Welfare „ development, education, sex roles, urban growth, family 
Ocio] * and change, and public administration. (Fall) zd 
Sys казу уун Research Methods (3) „Сїзїп 
e lit atic Survey of sociological research strategies and review of 
erature in this area. Recommended for students with only one 


——— аа 
Ра 
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undergraduate course in research techniques. Prerequisite: gti! 
or equivalent. (Fall) б 

231 Seminar: Advanced Research Methods (3) 
Intensive study and evaluation of a few sophisticat 
niques and of new developments in the methodology 
search. Prerequisite: Soc 230, Stat 105, or equivalent. i 

232 Qualitative Methodology: Doing Field Research (3) Stet 
Practical application of data collection methods in natural seti 
observation, participant observation, and field experience. Em 
on implementing research projects using these methods for P | 
of developing empirically grounded theory. | 

235 Seminar: Sociology of Education (3) Wallace, T 
Sociological theories on relationships between education ай, 
economic, political, social, and cultural character of society; t 
nation of social factors relating to such topics as educational аф 
ment, the changing functions of educational structures, and the’ 
of teacher and student. (Spring, odd years) 

238 Seminar: Development of Sociological Theory (3) Lenge 
Development of sociology from the early 1800s to the 1920s. Int? 
analysis of the classical theoretical statements. (Fall) 

239 Seminar: Modern Sociological Theory (3) §Lengermann, ү f 
Intensive examination and evaluation of contemporary SC 
sociological theory in Europe and America. Advanced апаў? 


ed research 4 
of 500® 
(Spring 


theoretical perspectives. Prerequisite: Soc 238. (Spring) T 
240 Sociology of Work and Occupations (3) ر‎ 
пі 


Review of major theoretical and empirical developments in i { 
sociology; varying approaches to the study of work and occup* 
(Fall) 1 
241 Sociology of Work and Organizations (3) s 
Theory of complex organizations relative to work in industry: ر‎ 
ment, and business; examination of basic processes such as б 
making, recruitment, allocation of authority, informal organi” 
and interorganizational relations. (Spring) if 
242 Seminar: Medical Sociology (3) ut 
Sociological analysis of cultural, social, and social-psyoF 
factors in occurrence and care of physical and mental i P 
they function in the community, the hospital, and in interp” 
relations; study of the social structure of health care servit" 


interplay of the various health professions. (Spring) К 
252 Seminar: Sociology and Social Policy (3) " 
Concepts, theory and research which demonstrate the appli И 


of а sociological perspective (for example, views on socia 
roles, formal organization, power, stratification, decisioni 
social values) to the policy process. (Fall, odd years) 

254 Evaluative Research (3) T 
Systematic survey of conceptualization, design, and practice 0 i 
ation research of social experiments, and of simulation апе 7 
logical forecasting. Prerequisite: Stat 105, Soc 230, 252; or pe 
of instructor. (Spring) 

256 Selected Topics in Social Policy Analysis (3) 


A sociological perspective on selected policy areas, incl 


M 


udinf 


planning, education, family, aging, health, affirmative action Ы 
forcement, and economic development. Particular policy A x 
‚ [< 


be rotated year by year, Course may be repeated for cre 


SOCIOLOGY 495 


"259 Law and Criminology I: Search for Courtless, Tropea 


the Causes of Criminal Behavior (3) 
* ame as Law 475(2). (Fall) 
261 Law and Criminology II: Society's Courtless, Tropea 
с̧европвеѕ to the Criminal Offender (3) 
Same as Law 476(2). (Spring) 
263 Seminar: Law and Society (3) . Courtless 
Selected Problems in law as an instrument of social policy; emphasis 
Оп the organization of legal deci: on-making processes. (Summer) 
265 Selected Topics in Criminal and Courtless, Tropea 
Uvenile Justice Policy 3 à 
! Mu iet of a n ES ды perspective on policies affecting the 
Juvenile ang criminal justice systems. Topics will include adjudica- 
tion, disposition, diversion, and sentencing. (Spring, even years) 
280 The Sociolegy of Aging (3) i Brown 
Шрасї of current demographic changes (size and composition of the 
aged Population) on the existing structure of American society. 
(Spring) 
201 Problems of Growing Old in American Society (3) Brown 
nalysis or the bases of the social status of the aged in American 
Society, the impact on older people of characteristic situational 
Changes in later life, and societal responses to those impact areas 
defined 8S social problems. (Fall) 


290 Principles of Demography (3) Staff 


2 Same as Econ 290. 
за Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Staff 
Same аз Econ 291. 

arch (arr ) ^x ct, M 
Pendent study and special projects. Before permission is granted 
О register for Soc 295, the student must submit a written plan of 
Study for the approval of the staff member of the department who 
will be directing the research. May be repeated once for credit, 

(Fall and Spring) 
is Research (3-3) Staff 

1 spring) 


332 Seminar: Pro e 
evelopment and critical review of students' research projects with 
Objectives of aiding conceptualization and developing research 
esign, Consideration of the interplay between theory and methods. 
Prerequisite. at least three semester hours each of graduate theory 

Nd graduate methods. May be repeated for credit. 


cesses of Inquiry (3) Staff 


1 e . . 
elected Topics in Sociology (3) چو‎ : = 
"NSive investigation of special topics in sociological theory. May 
;? Tepeated for credit. ^ (Fall) 
Topics in Sociology (3) T rat = 
'€ investigation of special topics in sociological research. ay 
e Tepeated for credit. (Spring) 
ri, anced Reading and Research (arr.) s 
“mited to Students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera 
examination, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


398 


Stug, 
ents е 
lemen $ tering for Soc 259 or 261 make special arrangements with the instructor for 
Urs ев tho pS апець equivalent to one additional semester hour. For description of the 
lation 


l Law Center Bulletin. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


496 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) si 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated ' 
credit. (Fall and spring) 
SPANISH = E a لوچ جر‎ in i 
See Romance Languages and Literatures. 
SPECIAL EDUCATION — 


Professors R.S. Cottrell, Jr., R.K. Ives, J.R. Shotel y 

Associate Professors M.S. Castleberry (Chairman), L.A. Tsantis, N.J. 9 
R.N. Ianacone, A.J. Mazur 

Assistant Professor M.B. Freund 

Instructors D.M. Hiltenbrand, B.A. Burns 

s of M 


Educ? 
n? 


See the School of Education and Human Development for program 
in special education leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in 
and Human Development, Master of Arts in Education and Human Develop 
and Doctor of Education. 


First Group í 
57 Curriculum Development for the Special-Needs Child (3) p 
An overview of theory and scope of pre-academic and ас 
curriculum development as it relates to the special child. (Fall) 
58 Curriculum Adaptation for the Special-Needs Child (3) Р 
Lectures, demonstration, and experiences designed to develop 
student's ability to adapt curriculum and style of presentati? 
meet the needs of the special child. (Spring) gi 
87-88 Sign Language and Deafness (3-3) 
(Formerly SpEd 187-88) 


Same as Educ 87-88. gi 
100 Introduction to Special Education (3) 
(Formerly SpEd 201) oll 


a | : ‚‚] ef! 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special 7 
tion and to help them become aware of the various edu 
modifications necessary to accommodate children in a scho? 


gram. (Fall) 


Second Group 

101 Dimensions of the Complementary Teaching Role: М 
Implementation of the Resource Room (3) й 
Instructional experiences designed to refine the insights and @ у 
tencies essential for successful operation of the comple 
teaching model. (Fall) м 

102 Practicum: Teaching the Child with Special Needs: 
Methods and Materials (3 or 6) ۳ 
Laboratory course taught in an elementary public school. wl 
observe and participate in a demonstration seminar conduci, 
the instructor. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 189. Mê 
fee, $50. (Fall) M 

103 Practicum: Teaching the Child with Special Needs: 


Creative Programming (3 or 6) go 
Continuation of SpEd 102. Concentration on the total prog? 


197-98 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 497 


of the child with special needs. Must be taken concurrently with 

SpEd 190. Material fee, $50. (Spring) 

160 Academic and Psychosocial Assessment of the Mazur 
Elementary-School-Aged Exceptional Child (3) 

n investigation of the assessment process: theory and scope of 
PSycho-educational assessment, informal and formal assessment, 
Clinica] experience in informal assessment, application of diagnostic 

Ndings to instructional recommendations. 

168 Overview of Handicapping Conditions: Burns 

tiology and $ ymptomatology (3 : 

thee ana аен of 4 ыа handicapping conditions in 
the Mainstreamable child. 

En ynamics of Human Relations: Theory and Practice (3) Mazur 

Jiscussion of psychosocial theory as it relates to successful inter- 

üction with children. (Fall) a 

189 Preprofessional Internship: Program Adaptation Mazur 
or the Special Needs Child in the Regular Classroom (3) : 
Supervised internship in school setting. Emphasis on intensive study 
of children with special needs. Must be taken concurrently with 

190 pre’ 102. (Fall) 

= Preprofessional Practicum: Inspecting a Continuum Burns 

Pecial E i ervices (3 г S 

Observation and sn services ж various special education settings. 

Emphasis 9n exposure to and familiarity with goals and programs 

à ith gous Special education models. Must be taken concurrently 

vith SpEd 103. (Spring) 

Special Study in Special Education (3-3) Staff 

dividual Or group study or research under the guidance of staff 

members, Program and conferences arranged with advisor. Admission 

199 рУ Permission of advisor. (Academic year) 

Facticum in Complementary Teaching (6) ‚ Mazur 

üperviseg teaching internship in a school-based intervention pro- 
Bram, Student teaching with children identified as needing special 

ation Services. A minimum of 240 clock hours required. Admis- 
Y permission of the instructor. (Spring) - 


202 Psychosocial Development of the Exceptional Child (3) Staff 
ormerly SpEd 200) 


e relationship between psychosocial development of the excep- 
Чопа] Child and psychosocial development in general. Admission by 
2 Permission of instructor. (Fall, alternate years) ff 
electe Topics in Special Education (3 or 6) ги 
Ourses on topics relevant to special educators offered to selecte 
SrOups, 
f “cessing Community Systems Freund 
Уу, е Special-Needs Child (3) oe s 
Verview of access and service delivery for the special-nee s chi 
uM is or her family. The relationship of public policy to service 
95 y уегу is considered. ^ (Spring and summer) | 
222 Legislative Issues and Concerns in Ianacone, Hiltenbrand 
°cational/Special Education (3) 3 
Issues relating to interpreting and monitoring compliance of legisla- 
tion designed to more adequately address the needs of secondary- 


221 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


232 Practicum: Vocational/Special 


233 Curriculum for Vocational/Special Education (3) Hiltenb® 


234 Seminar in Vocational/Special Education (3) 


236 Secondary Career Planning for the Handicapped (3) 


school-level handicapped youth. Emphasis on practical stratef 
in response to the mandates of P.L. 94—142, P.L. 94—482, and pL' 
112. 


229 Vocational/Special Education Assessment for Ianac? 


the Secondary-Level Handicapped Student I (3) 

Individual study of methods and materials used in academic 85? 
ment, including formal and informal testing to determine achieve" 
learning styles, process disorders, diagnostic information, behavi®, 
readiness, and functional life skill attainment. Material fee 
(Fall) 


га 


230 Vocational/Special Education Assessment of Талас 


the Secondary-Level Handicapped Student П (3) р 
Investigation of the vocational assessment process, including for" 
and informal systems to determine vocational interests, aptitudes 
employability skills. Material fee, $20. (Spring) 


231 Selected Vocational/Special Education Hiltenbi 


Methods and Materials (3) у 
Selected techniques and materials used in teaching and program, 
for the secondary-school-level handicapped student in сагеё®% 

demic, and occupational-skill areas. , 
Ianacone, Hiltenb® 
Education (3) E 
Orientation to available service delivery models through dire, 
field experiences in vocational/special education. School, comm 

and business settings will be explored. 

Examples and practice in designing, implementing, and moe y 
academic, career, pre-vocational, and vocational education curric! 
for the handicapped. gi 
Weekly seminar designed to investigate problems and issue 
vocational/special education for the handicapped. Experiences 
lems, and concerns encountered during internship and work & 

ences with handicapped adolescents will also be addressed. gi 


235 Coordination of Job Placement Programs in 


Vocational/Special Education (3) p 
Rationale, resources, and programming strategies for the develop% 
and coordination of successful job placement programs for the 
capped. , 
PI 9i 


ep" 


d 


The on-going process of career development and vocational РЯ 
tion for the handicapped. Techniques and resources. utili# 
conducting career programming for the handicapped. 


240 Developmental Process of Parenting: Freund and 9 
Parenting the Handicapped Child (3) NET. 
The developmental process of becoming a parent and ongoing j 
enting. Particular attention is paid to parenting the handicapp® 
Material fee, $20. (Spring) wf 

241 Practicum: The Liaison Special Educator (3 or 6) ju 


Theory relevant to the coordinated delivery of services for ^ 
handicapped children and their families. Provides practicum OP 
tunities for working with the health handicapped child. Approx! 4 
nine hours per week are spent in a hospital setting and the Univ 

classroom. (Fall) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 499 


242 Neurodevelopmental Programming for T 
andicapped Infants and Toddlers (3 or 6) : 
Provides students with a theoretical b ground and practical ex- 
Derience to translate the neurodevelopmental model into techniques 
Or developing and implementing educational programs for handi- 
Capped infants and toddlers. Prerequisite: SpEd 268 or permission of 

A Instructor, Material fee, $30. (Spring and summer) 

250 Specialized Techniques and Materials: Ianacone, Hiltenbrand 

"areer/Special Education (3) 

Selec ted materials and techniques in career education, strategies for 

infusing these concepts into career education programs, and services 

ux handicapped individuals. Admission by permission of instructor. 

(Fall and Spring) 

Special Education for Adjudicated Youth: "- 

State of the Art (3) 

Seminar Offering an overview of special education for adjudicated 

yout hrough presentation by theorists and practicing professionals. 

all) 


e Special Education for Adjudicated Youth: Staff 
ie] Experiences (3) 


Site Visitations to local, 
Series of 


: 
55 Academj Staff 
Special r Adjudicated Youth (3) 
; assessment skills with current academic and voca- 
diagnostic instruments for use with adjudicated youth. 
ummer) 


acticum in Special Education for Staff 


253 


( 
256 Pr 
Adjudicated Youth (6) 


rhe application of special education methods and materials; develop- 
5 8 Individualized programs for adjudicated youth. (Fall) 
“ternship in Special Education for Staff 
n djudicateg Youth (9) 
ull-time field experience with special education adjudicated youth; 
‘Monthly University seminars. Opportunity to synthesize and inte- 
260 total Program objectives. (Spring) : 1 ] 
ii opmental Assessment in Tsantis, Castleberry 
Pecia] Education (3) 
“€Ctures, demonstrations, and clinical practice in formal and informal 
Assessment procedures. Admission by permission of instructor. 
fateria] fee р (Spring and summer) 
61 Pract: prinj : soe 
acticum: Methods and Materials Tsantis, Castleberry, 
o Young Exceptional Children (3 or 6) Shotel 
jen cal Practice in design and implementation of educational strate- 
teat) Enc materials. Three dimensions: designing and developing 
Profes, 5 materials, classroom teaching, feedback and evaluation with 
iun te Taught at a demonstration site. Requires eight hours a 
6 On site, (Fall) 
Опа] Assessment of Castleberry, Tsantis 
Ó Exceptional Children (3) 
Work and weekly seminar. Translátion of formal assessment 


data ; < : 
ata into instructional programming. Material fee, $25. (Fall) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
263 The Severely and Profoundly Handicapped sw 
Child: Development and Etiology (3) 


: е - | ў 
Survey of the characteristics and learning patterns of children 7 


severe disabilities. Lecture and field experience (Fall) M 
264 The Severely and Profoundly Handicapped Child: 8 
Methods and Techniques (3) 
Specialized programs, techniques, and methods for teaching child 
with severe disabilities. (Spring, even years) 
265 Clinical Experience with Multiply Handicapped Castleb 
and Developmentally Disabled Young Children (3) a 


Field experience designed for students with limited experien И 
early childhood special education. Three-week intensive invo 


ment in an early childhood special education setting. (Summer) 


266 The Development of Language in 
Young Exceptional Children (3) 


hof 


"к of 
guage acquisition and the devel 


Introduction to the study of lan 

ment of language programs for the special-needs child. (50127 
267 The Early Childhood Special Educator: Castlebé 

A Survey of Roles, Services, and Issues (3) 

Examination of the spectrum of roles available in early сїйї 


special education; emphasis on the historical, legal, philosop e 
and technological aspects of early childhood special educa! 
(Summer) " 
268 The Development of the Special-Needs Child (3) Fre J 
An in-depth examination of the development of young excep, 
children and the specific nature of handicapping conditions. Lec 
and field visitations. (Fall) Р 
269 Multidisciplinary Theory іп Special Education (3) Castle, 
Seminar involving student presentations focusing on sociologica 
psychological constructs relevant to interpersonal/intraperson® 
lationships. Material fee, $25. (Fall) st! 
270 Mainstreaming: Adapting Attitudes, Programs, and 
Curriculum to Meet the Needs of the Special Child (3) 
Review of the basic curriculum areas as they relate to the 
ment of readiness skills in special education. (Spring, alte 
years) " 
271 The Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning Fre 
for the Special-Needs Child (3 or 6) s 
Theory of, and field experience in, interdisciplinary team functio? 
(Spring) j 
273 Seminar for Special Education Strategist Intern (3) Shotel, Т 


eli 
dev j 


Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and cozi 

encountered during special education/early childhood strateg! 

ternship. (Spring) К, 
280 Developmental Assessment for Adolescents (3) 90, 


Formal and informal psychoeducational assessment instru? i 
commonly used with upper-elementary and junior and senior n 
school students, along with the writing of psychoeducational rep 
Material fee, $25. (Fall) К, 
288 Psychoeducational Characteristics of the Seriously 5 
Emotionally Disturbed Adolescent (3) 
An in-depth examination of relevant diagnostic categories, 
social development issues, and the nature and needs of the $e 


disturbed adolescent. (Fall) 


d 
py 
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289 Curriculum Methods for the Seriously Emotionally Sobel 
Disturbed Adolescent (3 to 6) 
esign and implementation of appropriate educational and manage- 
ment plans, under the supervision of the instructor in a field-based 
290 irecticum experience. (Fall) 
лаа and Management Techniques іп the Castleberry 
pal Education Classroom (3) 
aun ноп of the theory, techniques, and tools essential for еї- 
291 Ed: ve classroom management. (Spring) 
ucation of the Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Sobel 
ava escent: Intervention Alternatives (3) 
Mia, oe of comprehensive program and specific management 
292 Profes.: > (Spring) 
Ofessiona] Internship in Education Castleberry, Shotel 
aen Exceptional Children (6 or 9) 
ө К internship in the education of young exceptional chil- 
293 p, " “^ minimum of 420 clock hours required. (Spring and summer) 
Olessiona] Internship for Freund, Tsantis 
це Special Educator (6 to 9) 
within dd internship in the multidimensional aspects of work 
rof 1 t е special education continuum. (Spring and summer) 
©ssional Internship: Service to the Seriously Sobel 
tionally Disturbed Adolescent (6 to 9) 
М "time placement as a psycho-educator in a residential or extended 
295 Pro care Site. (Spring) 
Элендер Internship in ; Ianacone, Hiltenbrand 
uper e al/Special Education (3 to 9) | 
escent hen internship in the vocational/special education of ado- 
sional, andicapped youth, emphasizing the diversified, multi-dimen- 
2^ and inter-agency cooperative needs for such programming. 
96 ane and summer) 
mple Phical, Legal, and Practical Issues in the Shotel 
ос ноп of Public Law 94-142 (3) 
ih =) and legal perspectives that have led to Public Law 94—142, 
eia ucation for АП Handicapped Children Act of 1975, and the 
їтїр o Ces of this act on public school service delivery systems. 
ын Оп the present and future impact of this law and its in- 
t tation on the regular class teacher and administrator and on 
297-9 oles within a public school system. (Summer) 
in Special Education (3 or 6 each) Staff 
or research under guidance of staff member. Pro- 
Sion oe conferences arranged with advisor. Admission by permis- 
303 A ot advisor, May be repeated for credit. (Academic year) 
ministration and Supervision of Ives, Castleberry 


Pecial Education (3) 
hy and nature of special education; program organization, 
ation, and development. Surveying local needs; program 
п and supervision. Admission by permission of instructor. 


ece ; : 
Өлге Research and Trends in Tsantis, Ianacone 
inp Education (3) 
Б” Оп topical research issues and concerns, unique problems 
Ucting research, and procedures and sources for obtaining 


гезе; 4 
arch funding. Material fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 


306 Dynamics of Family Intervention: Castleberry,Tsantis, B 
Theory and Practice in Special Education (3) 
Theoretical foundations and clinical techniques necessary for Î 
early childhood special educator to successfully counsel parents 
handicapped children. Material fee $20 (Spring) 
308 Instructional Processes in Special Education: Iv 
The Trainer of Trainers (3) 
Review of the instructional processes as they affect education 8f 
special education, in« luding the university and staff developmt 
perspective; opportunities for practice in needs assessment, progt® 
design and actual instruction. Admission by permission of instruct 
(Fall) { 
343 Psychoeducational Diagnosis of Children with Tsantis and SI? 
Behavior or Learning Difficulties (3) 
The range of diagnostic strategies applicable to the child who pr 
sents psycho-social and related learning difficulties. Admission ” 
permission of the instructor. (Spring) | 
345 Consultation Skills in Special Education (3) Shot? 
Consultation models from organizational development, organization 
psychology, and mental health applied to in-service training " 
educational personnel and fac ilitating appropriate programs 
the special child in the public schools. (Spring) "| 
350 Child Identification and Assessment: The Process of 5 
Planning Appropriate Educational Intervention (3) p 
Exposes administrators /supervisors to information relative t0 ү 
exceptional child. Examines etiologies and symptomologies of hatt 
capping conditions, deve lopmental norms, identification and as% 
ment strategies, and individualized educational programming. T 
351 Seminar: Developing Home/School /Community 50 
Support Systems—Models for Effective Service Delivery (3) , 
Provides experiences that facilitate effective service planning for 
handicapped child through the examination of existing models 7 
family Érvention, curriculum adjustment, and special educati 
service delivery (Spring) tf 
352 Seminar: Legal Issues and Public Policy Concerns 5 
in Planning Service Access for the Special Child (3) T 
Reviews the responsibilities of their existing roles with regan ig 
requirements generated by the legislative and judicial branches 9 
government (Summer) 
360 Interdisciplinary Techniques in the Tsantis, Fre 
Diagnostic Process in Special Education (3) T. 
Application of theoretical concepts of assessment; develope s, 
assessment programs; interpretation and application of interd 
plinary diagnostic evaluations. Prerequisite: SpEd 260 or equiv 


р 


and permission of instructor. (Fall) Ives 
370 Attitude Change and the Access Process for the Special 
Child: Individual Ability to Change (3) v 


Applies specific psycho/ social constructs germane to success ig 
man interaction to the professional milieu of the special educ 


consultant/administrator Material fee, $20 (Fall) 
Fourth Group sif 
401 Doctoral Mini-Seminar in Special Education (3) ip’ 


н s г 
Participation in a small group with a selected faculty member o 
tensive study and discussion of an area of common interest 
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504 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Speech and Hearing Therapy: See the Speech and Hearing Center. 


First Group 
11 Voice and Diction (3) Bielski, Reg 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conve 
tion through the study of phonetics, rate, volume, pitch, and que 
in preparation for performance. Recording fee, $5. Same as СШ 


(Fall and spring) 


Second Group 

| 101 Bioacoustics (3) Bre 

| Acoustic analysis of speech and the physiology of reception Ё 

І processing of speech by the human auditory system. Prerequ® 

| BiSc 3-4 or 11-12 or equivalent; Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 or equivé 

| (Spring) 
102 Neural Substrates of Speech, Hearing, Ііпера $ 

| and Language (3) 

An introduction to the basic neurophysiology, feedback syst 

motor systems, neuroanatomical and neurophysiological subs% 


$ and correlates of speech, hearing, and language will be cov" 
i (Spring) sath 
103 Biophonetics (3) Lined 


Biological bases of speech-language production. Emphasis OF | 
function of the nervous system, the respiratory system, and the w, 
and articulatory mechanisms in the production of intelligible SF 
Prerequisite: BiSc 3-4 or 11-12 or equivalent; Psyc 1, 5, of” 
equivalent. (Fall) / 

104 Introduction to Speech-Language Pathology (3) Ref. 
Survey of the field of speech-language pathology. The effect of b, 
system pathologies and environmental factors on the producti? 
speech and language. (Spring) 

108 Introduction to Audiology (3) pet 
Survey of the field of audiology. The effect of body-system 
gies on the reception of speech and other acoustic stimuli oh 
dures of pure-tone and speech audiometry. Clinical and educati 

| services for the hearing impaired. Prerequisite: SpHr 101. ( Fo 

118 Structural Analysis of Speech and Language (3) 


1 y 
| Development of skills in the phonetic/phonemic transcriptio® ў 
| syntactic analysis of oral language samples. Prerequisite: Psy? 
{ or equivalent. (Spring) y) 
‘| 119 Clinical Procedures for Communication Disorders (3) 


Precision treatment techniques for communication disorders: ӯ 
phasis on accountability of providers of clinical and educa sy 
services for the communicatively handicapped. Prerequisite: Ps 
and 131, or equivalent, and permission of instructor. (Fall) gi 
120 Advanced Study of Clinical Procedures 
for Communicative Disorders (1 to 3) 
Seminar on problems encountered in clinical practice for гей 
tion of communicative disorders. Staffings of active case n 
from clinical and educational settings. Development of hardWw® й 
software programming skills for treatment of communicative 
orders. Term. project required for graduate students. Cor 
clinical or educational placement required. Prerequisite: Sp f 
or equivalent. (Spring) gi 
196 Independent Study (1 to 6) ш 
Independent research and special projects. Open only {0 


, hi I 
Sraduate students in their senior vear. Bef students are perm | 


1101 11 t HH 
to re te { nf б the nit vritten pron 4 f the | | | 
plan f y and the staff member who will be || 
directing the st dy and of the department chairman | 

Third Group | | 
67 Industrial Audiology (3 Bowling 
Review the € | pr ‘ pertinent t immunicat li 
rd 
envers e i : ' noia: Met} 1 f assessing enviror | 
me ; ' | 
268 ' 
C linical Pra aC tic e in Communication Disorde ars (1) Staff | | 
Supervise і clinical practice in the evaluation and treatme f com f | 
munication ( orders. Mav re e fc 1 total of thre« emester | | 
hour: p t | 
269 | 
тшшпйу 1 Programs in Communication Disorders (3) 
fethod y 3 2 à or the 4 А sement | 
tion f : - "ча ( | 
| unity TO 
Communicatival. x Fall | 
9 | { 
470 2 . f | 
Audiologic; al Evaluation of Children | 
A study of + - | 
f af te I es | | | 
Fall Mui 
Regnell MM 
ler test | | 
| 
I | 
nents on | 
ding { 
72 Dis кые [| 
lsorders о of f Speec h Artic ag (3 ) Hillis P | 
X 1 1 1 f { 
nsidera speech articulation di I logic 8 
акч Dercentna! guist mi : "view o 
treatm х : | ” 1 шики i i > : 2 / ۷ | 
73 Laneu aboratory fee, $ ring} i | 
Bu age Disabilities i in C hildren: Identification and Staff P| 
diagnosis (2 li 
Review of curr 1 f 
irre ) diagnostic 
mode] to facilitate of available b] 
feo. атте tests |! sting experienc Laboratory Is] 
274 lor $7.5 (Fall : - Р pr] | 
an "—— Lum "—— vet | 
Language Disabilities in Children: Remediation (3) Staff | | | 
o lew of current t] 10‹ use of diagnostic Informa tion | 
es designing a reme ] monitoring progress; coordinat ing bi: | 
anguaoa Р one | | 
роп БЧаде гете; ion with classroom and additional resource sup | | | 
rt , | | 
Laba experience i ugh monitoring ongoing language remediation NH | 
E Oratory Ep гар I: "m 
5 Spe $7.50 (Summer | H 
e ag 
еа Fluenc y Disorders: Evaluation and Treatment (3) Hillis | | | | 
dures for clinica] assessment of stuttering and other disorders | | | 
0 Speech Io] | | 
Drs rate and rhythm. Review of hist orical and current methods d || 
278 Sp reatment. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Fall) li 
eec e ms | 
Consid Fluency Disorders: Theory and Research (3) Hillis | | 
~Onsic | | 
Tes eration of stuttering and other disorders of speech rate and E 
Soci; i from деу elopmental, linguistic, РЁ ysiological, and psycho | I 
7D; if Points of vie w. Laboratory fee, $7.5 (Spring) | | | 
ег ; TI 
entia] Diagnosis of Acquired y BER Linebaugh I, 
isorders (2 | | 
eview o i 


f neurological substrates of language processing and widely 


| 
Used t | 
ests of acquired language disorders: consideration of patterns | | 
I 
| 


MANGER 


—À MÀ‏ د 


" 

1 7 1 { 0 

ої communicative deficits related to various neuropathologies, wi 
| 1 ; ; ii 

2 isis on their differentiating clinical features and prognos 


aboratory fee, $7.50 (Fall) 
; } 
278 Rehabilitation of Acquired Language — (3) Lineal 
Review of the nature of acquired language sorders and oar 
afiecting patient performance; consideration py treatment й 


proaches and methods for assessing recovery and effic acy of тей 
ment. Laboratory fee, $7.50 Summer 
97 { „bauð 
279 Motor преси орао; Differential Diagnosis Lineba" 
and Treatment ( 
Methods of assessing motor speech disorders and their physical f 
acoustic characteristics; approaches to the treatment of the yt 
thrias and apraxia of speech. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Spring) | 
ә Кей? 
280 Functional Voice Disorders ( 3) js 
Review of the normal structure and function of the vocal | mechan 
acquisition of knowledge and of clinical/educational skills in prov 
ing speech evaluation and treatment for persons with functi 
remediation of these voice p^ 


voice disorders. Programs for the 


lems will be covered. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Fall) | 
21 Reg” 
281 Organic Voice Disorders (3) ish 
Acquisition of knowledge and clinical/educational skills in pro je 


speec h evaluation and treatm: г persons with organic voice 


orders; special inclusion of management of laryngectomized pers? 
Laboratory fee. $7.50. Summer) 

283 Aural Rehabilitation (3) Bre, 
Systems, principles, and methods of auditory training and ut 
reading, incl luding de 'velopment of lesson plans and their арро 


in resolving mmunication problems of acoustically handiea 
individuals. I inde fee, $7.50 (Fall) w 
284 Advanced Clinical Audiology (3) Bre 
Psychoacoustic principles and methods underlying assessment | nf 
auditory disorders. Clinical implic Ауд tests; demonstration 
nracticn Laboratorv fee. $7.50 (Fall) 
ur practicum. Labe m гү fee, $7.50 (Fall) m 


285 Hearing Aids (3) 
Discussion of hearing-aid characteristics and electroacoustic ™ 
urements; hearing-aid effectiveness in improving communicative 
ciency; procedures for selection and clinical evaluation of re 


aids; counseling of the patient. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (брзе д 
286 Special Auditory Tests (3) ai 
Special audiometric techniques for cochlear and retro- со 


lesions, identifying functional hearing losses; study of electroph? 
logical techniques. Clinical application of tests and interpreta 
of results. Laboratory fee, $7.50. Spring) owl 
287 Auditory Processing (3) 
Detailed study of the factors which affect auditory perception A 
comprehension; methods and procedures used in identifying et 
orders of auditory perception and comprehension. I Laboratory 
$7.50 (Spring) si 
288 Psychosocial Aspects of Hearing Loss (3) 
Consideration of the rationale and procedures for evaluating й 
social and emotional behavior as well as the intellectual pote? 
those with impaired he aring. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Summer) wt 


289 Impedance Audiometry and Middle Ear Function (3) md 
Development of skills in impedance audiometry and айы 
assessment of middle ear function. Laboratory fee, $7.50. 


R. Abbott, ET 


507 


290 Management of the Hearing-Impaired Child (3) Staff 


Overall managemen approach to the hard-of-hearing child including 
diagnosis, 1 irent counseling, amplificat educational placement 
treatment pri ims and pri lures, and re-evaluation. Pr 

{ : |, Jin) Е 

а course i asic principles and audiology 


fee, $ 


492 Seminar: Communicative Disorders in School Children (агг) 


ET (Summ 


Variable with provision of remedial services for 
hearing, Ja uage, a ppe ool child May be 
repeated for credit b of Labora 
tory fee, $7.50 (Sumn 


Independent Research in Speech-Language Staff 
and Hearing (arr.) 


Thesis Research (3-3) ar 
(Fall and spring) 


ritus), H.W. Lilliefors, 
ger (Research), S.W. 
earch), R.T. Smythe, 


үр, J. Kullback, К.М. Wolter, С.Т. Ir 


Cer € 
rofe OF ) 1, P. Wirt Г.К Nayak 
ISitin 2), М A | : 
. 4% ul 
'Ofessor r A. Chu 
f Art І hel ence y t 
istics y option sate ence (di tment or ( 
Informo: I The lowing requirement 


quirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 


А should ult the d isor regarding courses 
€n in sa Sfvino ¢ ful into th 
S and so ial mA 
T Quisite , ? fagh , с » f а 
Site ours: ) 31] Ма 32 stat 91 fex ( n 
Informa 
red course. majors—Math 124: S ), 130 
1 è | 
) Requi ed co P - a 3 ; 7-58. 189 
"PPrOved second roup courses in sta í 
jy red COUI for the { option in computer 
( Math 1 ^ otat lf 119, 131, 157 I з three approved second- 
Omputer rel, I 
t € Q 
e : 
* quired courses for the computer and information svstems major 
8 f Stat ' -90. plu pproved 
TOM Stat 4 : ; 
14 14 4 4 ) 
А 
tS plan, i І tat п " P w1 1 
Plannin On doing graduate work in statistics az advised to 
lat 190, Math 139 a, ал Le FAT. aes , foreign language. Math 
E. ind two y a Í ; J 


with the Ж 


d cour: th P rtment, inclu 


) roved l [ 
1 . 1 1 0 nput urse 
| | pI | sí n this deps 
| Gt 1 } i T ou 1 tical methods. ^ 
1 1е‹ 
Maste f Science in the field of applied statistics or Mi г of Arts in th 
gra ' оду consists of 3070088 
{ emt je WO without a thesis exceptional cases Ù 
| vta t тау ар I ram of study consisting of 24 ; 30 сете! 
{ hours of course work plus thesis, equiv: » six addit 1a ıester hof 
| must pass а tten Master's Comprehensive Examination 8 
І I { fill the to reauirement | passir eit rare ling knowledge exa 
| ) icceptable for language от 1 examination in compt” 
{ For | ec te nd addit MI rennirer ۴ below 
1 А f С 45 f appli tat Fou i are 5 


] | 1i general irriculum n pplied tatist b 1 ( ntration © 


biost tics J a concent n in impling and irvey research: d) a cont 
tration in computer science. Prerequisite: Math 31 4 3, and 124: Stat 118 9* 
7 (tat uired if Stat 201-2 clud in the program 
кеди 1: the gener regi ements tated under th« ;raduate Schoo! ' 
| Sciences to 36 semeste urs of course work, If the st A 
I ous] i OI ivale the program must include 
I 7—18. Course ire selected in consultation with the advisor 
i) General curriculum in applied statistic Ihe core curriculum include 
Stat 201-2 addition: 1 semester hours must be chosen in consi! 
( n biostatistics—The core curriculum includes Stat » 
0, 225-26, 22 231. 7 ional semester "hos are electi" 
ist be in hours must be in health scien 
All electives oved bv t advi Л 
п ѕатр y researcl Ihe core م‎ 


193, 196, 210, 287-88. An additional 15 semester howl 
З » 2 =! 
at least 9 credit hours must be in statistics (Stat 201 


ided). All electives must be approved by the advisor. ta! 
| in Computer Science—The core curriculum includes M 
y I 1 additional 21 hours must be selected, of which 12 hor 
will ] be irom an approved list of computer science courses. Selections will " 
made in consultation with the advisor 
| Master of Arts in the field of mathematical statistics—Prerequisite: @ pat 
| lor's degree with a major in statistics from this University, or ar 1 equ 
| degree. If undergraduate study did not in uda. equivalent requis ont 
І those courses must be taken as ыыы id а to graduate study. A« ditional wt 
equisites include Math 139 and 140. Under certain сіг‹ а some pre 
| quisites may be waived; check with the Department. $ 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of ws 
and Sciences, including Stat 201-2 and 217-18. The remaining 18 semester 
must be selected in consultation with the advisor. 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of statistics—Prerequisite: A Master s del 
| in statistics or a related discipline. The main requirement is a strong ы, 
ground in mathematics, including courses in advanced calculus, linear alge be 


and mathematical statistics (similar to Stat 201-2). Some deficiencies 


made up , 
a Student may 
Required 
Arts and S 
257, 2 6 
by consultati 
ment, whi h 
àngua, Бе ar 
ып, 


alter 
Statistics i 


design of XI | a 
ty (theoretic4 « 
tica] inference | é 
3 s prereauisit o al 
е " gebra is ] req 
Departmental prerequisite: One « j ый iie ы 
first-groun най, | 


First Group 


Pu d ff 
nic Statistics (3) Wei and Staff 
*51 Introduc lion to Busine ss and Econor £ 


1 hour). Frequency distributions, de 
Lecture (3 hou iboratory Lour distri sampling 
Scriptive | + on, index 
Scripti , regression ап‹ i 
estimation, t і 
numbers Fall and sprng m ј Staff 
re > 2 (3 
*53 Introduc tion to Statistic s in Soc ial Sci 3x ugs ] ibutions, de- 
1 1 "ГЕ 
Lecture (3 hours), laborat: E ling ion, tests of- hy 
Scriptive measures, probability, san ег а 
potheses. regression and corre mx Е, Lilliefors 
*( » s [3l eme : 
v. Princ ples of Statistical "a et (ns in their characteristics, de- 
TObabili Írequenc) € iu 


р. че regression and 
S : timation, tests iypothes м tatistical 
SC | me S, timat ' ш " n statistica 
сотта ve me as res, ¢ sions Cale of computers in 
Orrelation in introd pana. 1 
anal ysis Fal n I 


Secong Group 


Bright 
103 Sampling і in Acronis (3 


Speci 


1 15 of samy iques and design 
ial emphasis J appi 1ition I = ‘le 
: ol or eq 
to accounting problems. Prerequisite: Sta 
ап and spring Brus Staff 
"104 Statistic s in Mani (ment, Administration, 
oss аз ат a t 'y study of statis- 
ecture ( iborator 1 hour). Introductory ] M 
" Ire {3 hours) lat ator I x ' бы да Ы "s 
tical tech; qi T € prol та agp ad tics training 
fields Other than s tics who have no previous 1 


Kirsch 

105 Statistics ; in the Behavioral Sitios (3) Бен 

(3 (1 hour). Adv 

mia à Soir AN ی ب‎ Analysis of variance, vorrelüfion 
research problems. Analy: 


ce study с Stat 
e chniqu e for s , 
ic гап ric techniques, sampling 1€ І 3 
]ues, no part t hniq з theo Pre € 
S at 03, 


techni 


rformance on a place- 
| id sati tory performance ] 
104, ог equivalent, and satis У ] 


> Ment examinati n (Fall and spring) gt 
11 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) indica id ынк... 
Statistica] methods appropriate for applications in 
business, Fall) 
Stat gı > 
One of qs. 91 04. 44 - 


t hours for only 


СЕРЕ 


staf 


Business and Economics Statistics II (3) 


nuation of Stat 111 with emphasis on techniques of regression 
Chi-square, sampling desig: ndex numbers, and other topics use? 
in economi and business. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent 
(Spring) 

) Regression Analysis (3) staf 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Regression and correlation 
theory; simple, partial, and multiple. Prerequisite: 3 semester hour 
selected from Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 12 iboratory fe (Fall ane 

119 Analysis of Variance (3) staf 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to the design й 


: А Я x А n 
analysis of variance; random block, factorial, bal! 


experiments I 1 
square, and analysis of covariance. Prerequisite: Stat 118 Laborato!? 


lee (Spring) 
121 Contingency Table Techniques (3) suf 
Formerly Stat 131) 


Analysis of multidimensional contingency tables, including estim 
tion, tests of hypotheses, and log-linear regression Prerequisite? 


118 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fe« (Spring) "i 

123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) 5! 
Same as Econ 123. f 

sta 


*127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) 
Introduction to statistical techniques and reasoning applicable t at 
biomedical and related sciences Properties of basic probability fun”, 


tions: binomial, Poisson, and normal. Data analysis, inference an 
experimental design. (Fall and spring) ff 
1129 Introduction to Computing (3) Su 
(Formerly Stat 107) 4 
Computer and programming concepts; algorithm development. High 


4 : ni 
level language programs written by students will be run on the 


versity computer. Laboratory fee. (Fall and spring) T 
130 Computer Programming (3) Thom 
(Formerly Stat 108) jar 
Development of advanced computing ideas using a high-level 
guage. Emphasis on careful design and implementation of prog" pt 
using “structured programming.” Prerequisite: Math 31 or concur 1 
registration or permission of instructor and Stat 129 or equiva’ 
Laboratory fee. (Fall and spring) 
131 Data Structures (3) 
(Formerly Stat 114) 0 
Files and file systems. Linked lists and trees. Basic structut р 
processing operations, creation, updating, sorting, merging, gea nd 
ing, linkage, hashing. Introduction to data processing, storag® ip 
retrieval. This course is prerequisite to the following course te! 
computer and information systems (i.e., Stat 133 to 150). prerequis 


[rolan 


Stat 130 or equivalent. Laboratory fee (Fall and spring) 200 
133 Computer Organization and Assembly Language (3) je 
Data representation and arithmetic; computer structure and m 


s sng 160 
language; computer architecture. Assembly language; addressing 


м x x u 
niques; file input and output. Study of an actual small comp 
Prerequisite: Stat 131. Laboratory fee. (Fall) 


tet 


- ey а ог 
* Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 111, and 127 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours f 
one of the six may be applied toward a degree. 

t Credit will not be given for both Stat 129 and 19 


134 Operating Sx stems Jacol 
Techni f To I ne t d 1 procedure 
tivati; ; : Inh. res. Or 
‘ f , 1 ita j onitors 

pre в , I : | | 

135 Survey of Programming Languages Ireland 
Structured a: Y ructured | structured languages: 
Pattern itchin | т} mani it 1] lage 1 etive 
and tera« Iges b I eq ite stat 131 
Lat І * Qn; 

142 Introduction to Automata Theorv (3 Shrier 
Finite state antan ita. Turing machines and computability: iversal 
Turing T mutable functions halting 
Problem mputat nal Formal grammars and their re- 
lation hip to automat Prereaqi te: otat 131 and a course in proposi- 
tional « т i nee e i 


145 Compiler Desien (3 
sTammars, ] я 
bol table 

tion Pr 


Shrier 


s. Lexical analysis; sym 


syntax, and sem 


context-free language par 


code genera- 
ert te: Qtat 


" 


i > t 1 
146 Design and Development of Software (3) Mahmoud 
Sign techniques: struc tured programming; code reading: stepwise 
refinement top-down design: information hiding; coupling and co- 
hesion, Development of a multi- omponent softw 


are project by stu- 
dents. Ргег; 


Artificial] Intelli 
epresenta tion 
Programm 


gence (3) Staff 
of knowledge; notational systems such 
ing languages, trees, and network 
31е; oduction rule system 
natura] language processing, vision, 


147 


as logics, 
LISP. Search strate- 
Algorithms used in AI; 
manipulator operation, theorem 


14 Proving 
8 Data Base Systems (3) 


Problem s ilving Prerequisite otat 131. Laboratory fee 


Staff 
Sequentia] file proce ssing; random access storage. Hierarchical, net- 
tion j, апі relational data models Data norm lization; data descrip- 
files pages; query facilities. File and index organization; inverted 
Stat 1.03 integrity and reliability; computer security. Ргеге‹ 
а! 13 E Laborator 
Simulatio 


juisite: 


y fee 


149 . 
n and Modeling (3) Staff 


ISCreto с; ; =a i 
la crete simulation of real-world systems. Simulation techniques and 
angen: >. ; h М " 
guages; queues; event-driven simulation systems. Analysis of al- 
80rithms. 


: predicting system performance: queuing theory. Prerequi- 
Site: Stat 131: « 


150 Current T 


some statistics. Laboratory fee 

opics (3) Stafi 

of programming, programming languages, operating sys- 

Stat {зу 9nnumeric programming compiler techniques. Prerequisite: 

15 for dred к permission of instructor. Laboratorv fee May be repeated 
794 Mathematical SS 

Basic са! Models in Population Genetics (3-3) — Staff 
Е pid of genetics and cell reproduction, deterministic models 

Migration requency; the Hardy-Weinberg law: effects of mutation, 

allele n, and selection on gene frequency; multiple loci and multiple 


models: inbreeding; Fisher's fundamental theorem of natural 
astic models of changes in gene frequency, including 


t direct product branching processes ind diffusion equation 
Methods Я е? INE 3 


lon; Stoch 


* Credit will not be given for both Stat 129 and 197 


sis testin 


Distributior theory, samplir theory, estimation, hvpothe 


egri ) 1alysi experimental design rerequisit« differenti? 
ind integra 11си] Academic year 

160 Mathe mati ical St: itistic 5 for Economics Students sta 
Preparation for Stat rel | 0 equivale?! 


Applied Time Series Analysis (3) 


staf 
. transit! 
ire regressio" 
Box- jenki” 
ion and 9 


I ectr 1а!) varia f 

( nation methods. renege ite: a first stics, calo? 
; Inte ریا نے‎ Statistic al Laboratory: Su" 
Statistical Computing Packages (3) y 
Application of program packages (e.g. Biomed, SPSS, SAS) to ti 


solution of multivariate statistical problems. Basic cor no in 
" a ! е 
file preparation/manipulation, analytical techniques, and inte 
t 
tion of re Prerequi ite: an introductory statistics course , Lab 
fee 


F s À af 
87 Introduction to Sampling (3) e: f 
Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequisite: Stat 9 


equivalent. (Fall) fof 
188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) Lillie! 
Statistical inference when the form of the underlying distributi 

is not fully specified. Nonparametric нм 5 for estimation ? 
sting hypotheses. An introduction to robust procedures. preret 


site: Stat 91 or equivalent Spring) ff 
189-90 Mathematical Probability and Applications (3-3) " 
Combinatorial analysis, conditional probability, stochastic 
pendence, probability distributions, random variables, laws 0 If 
numbers. Prerequisite: differential and integral calculus. 


ілі 


demic year) Т, 
193 Questionnaire Design (3 fo! 


$ 
Principles and proce dures for developing effective que stionnaire if 
mail, telephone, and personal interview surveys. Prerequisite: 


or equivalent, or permission of instructor. (Spring) ste! 
195 Reading and Research in Statistics (arr.) 

May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) ail 
196 Seminar: Major Governmental Surveys (3) ey’ 


Analysis of problems in conducting and using governmental pet, 
Topics include sample design, question wording, field collectio? 
cedures, and basic tabulations. Surveys covered include te t) 


census, the Consumer Price Index series, and a representative $ 
in the areas of education and health. n 
*197 Digital Computer Programming with Applications (3) Tho 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Use of digital compute 
statistical and other computational work. Writing, debugging yg 
running programs on the digital computer in the University | 
puter Center. Prerequisite: Stat 118; or Math 32; ог permiss 
instructor. Laboratory fee (Fall and spring) b 


Third Group 


201-2 Mathematic al Statistic s (3-3) 


) I lel 
Di тїї ti MI tat ics 
hyr iriate 0 distribu 
lon А ader t 

205 Data Anak sis for Policy Decisions (3) otat 
The framing of questions of importance in policy and the use of 
' 

206 Maltiva ariate fethods i in the Behavioral Sciences (3) Kirsch 
d licat f 7 í lata of tł зосіа ences. 

lysis, cluster ar 
dis ar ics. Prerequisit tat 105 
and { to graduat 

“10 Data Analysis Lac} 
The р] 1 ( 1 lalySis using 
pa } { et fr severi 
settings. N à; igency table 
th« gent d ess rin 1 d ( fica 
tion P ( e: otat 118 and 197, or tool 


29 Applied Multivariate Analysis 3-3) 
PF licat V late statisti l 


1 rat 
217-18 Aa. a SUES T 
t Advanced ANOVA and Experimental Design (3-3) Tha 


“vanced theory і п oi general linear parameti 
tO ехре ; . ! 
J experimental d estimation, and hvpot! testing 
Site- 
221 Ке: $ 1 \ 1 1 year 


App] ations nf 


Design o of nola for Behavioral Sciences (3) Kirsch 


mentali design to research problems 
in be > А 
a behavic ré es and education. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118 or 
equivalent é miss of instructor t open to graduate stu- 
ents in n ! 
9r mat] ical tics Sr 
223 ‚ 


Bayesian Inferenc e (3) 
Oyster nati | 
the 


Singpurwalla 
t of Bayesian viewpoint, with applications to 
f statisti Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 


Greenhouse 


y ference, and study desien lied to bio- 
medica] n Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 (Alternate aca- 
5,. demic years) 
227 < n 
Search Strategies: Biostatistical Basis and Analysis (3) Lachin 
each ot аса! basis for the desi nplementation, and analysis of 
за 
Ch of t methods of s lic research: the cross-sectional 
W-up the ise-control retrospective 
com £ 


cluding clinical trials 


* non-randomized observational and epidemiologic studies. 


site: Stat 105 or 118 or permission of instructor 


0 » 
ntingency Table Analysis (3) Staff 
Study of the theoretic al hase < 


rerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 


231 


lerlying the an ilysis of categorial 


242 Advanced Statistical Problems in Gastwirt 
Economic Analysis (3) 
Applications of advanced theory to economic data 


257 Probability (3) staf 
ndati ( t tic probability distributions, T@? 


Probabili 
ions, modes of com 


dom iable I nents, chara 
V ence, limit theorems, probal . Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 
knowledge of calculus through several variables and 
series Fall) 

258 Distribution Theory (3) Gastwirt 
Special distributions of statistics, small and large sample theory 
order statistics, and spacings. Prerequisite: Stat 257 (Spring) 


259-60 Advanced Mathematical Probability (3—3) Smythe 


Measure theory, probability spaces, random variables, probability dis 
tributions, sequences and sums of random variables, conditioni) 
limit theorems, site: advanced calculus 8" 


artingales. Prereqi 


permission of instructor (Alternate academic years) f 
261 Sequential Design and Analysis (3) Sta 
Wald's theory of sequential designs, optional stopping, choice of " 
quential experiments. Prerequisite: Stat 201—2 (Spring, odd yes 
262 Nonparametric Inference (3) be 
Inference when the form of the underlying distribution is unspecile, 


3 Inference (3) 
Point estin 
method. Prerequisite: Stat 257 (Spring) 

264 Topics in Statistical Theory (3) 

(Formerly Topics in Statistical Inference Я 
Bayesian inference, admissibility, Neyman-Pearson Theory, decisio” 
theory. Prerequisite: Stat 257. " 

265 Multivariate Analysis (3) GreenhouUs 

Multivariate normal distribution, Hotelling's T? and generalized ® 

Wishart distribution, discrimination and classification. Prerequisiti” 

Stat 201-2 and Math 124 (Fall) А 
266 Topics in Multivariate Analysis (3) GreenhoUs 

Multivariate analysis of variance, principal components, canon! 
tor analysis. Prerequisite: Stat 265 


Ў 1: : ‘ | : es 
tion, hypothesis testing, confidence sets, least squat 


staf 


correlation, fac 


the 
3-74 Stochastic Processes (3—3) Smyt 


пег? 
pro^ 
46% 


Fundamental notions of Markov chains and processes, ge 
functions, recurrence, limit theorems, random walks, Poisson 
esses, birth and death processes, applications Prerequisite: Stat 
90; and 201-2 or 257-58 (Alternate academic years) 

Econometrics I: Introduction (3) БЕТ; 
Joint offering of the Departments of Statistics and Economics. Sinê, 
Statistical methods fof p^ 
ing economic hypotheses and estimating parameters Introducti i 
to simultaneous equations problems rerequisite: Stat 157-5 i 
valent, or permission of instructor. Recommended: a course 

matrix theory. (Fall) 

276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equations Models (3) 
Joint offering of the Departments of Statistics and 


staf 


equation models of economic behavior. 


staf 


ics 
Econom 


Economic models and simultaneous equations systems Prerequ® 

Stat 275 (Spring! Р Е 
а . f چ‎ о ge 3 twill 
279 Methods in Economic Statistics (3) Саз ioe 

Joint offering of the Economics and Statistics Departments. APP 


jo? 


t statistical method: t nomic data. Curve-fitting, regress 


i § a 


ECOMMUNICA 


TIONS POLICY 


variance, and chi-square and non parametric techniques 
1 inalyze economic data Prerequisite: a one-year course in 
Statistics (Fall and spring 
281 Time Series Analysis I: Foundations (3) Staff 
Basic structure of stationary tim 


e series 


Differentiation integration, 
mean square estimation, the 
numbers, autoregressive moy 
Stat 201-2 and 259-60 or 273-74 


Spectral 
Finite F 


represent 


ear filtering, 

: urier Tra 
Ing average processes 
(Spring) 

282 Time Series Analysis II: Statistical Inference 
Multivariate normal 
potheses, 


variance 


s of large 


Prerequisite 


(3) 


estimation, 


Staff 
tests of hy- 
|nation filtering, spectral analysis of 


processes, spectral 


regression 


discrimi 
Stat 281 
283 Advanced Statistical Laboratory (3) 
Application 
lems on 


Prerequisite 


Staff 
omplex statistical prob 
an individual study basis. Admission by permission of in- 


7 кл козе A А 1+ y with no 
uct JOI f redit on ith p« 


of the 1 niversity computer to « 


Str 


I et M | I 
missior Department Fall and spri: 


Seminar: Special Topics in Sample Survey (3-3) 
Admis: by permission of instructor 
-88 Modern Theory of Sample Surveys (3-3) 

Application i 


on of statistical theory to 


285-86 


Staff 


287 

Staff 

finite populations 
por 

subsampling. Special topics, 


Prerequisite 


1 the sampling of 
Simple, stratified, cluster, double and 
includir 


1 1 
ling uper-populat 


Stat 91 and Ма 

289 Semina; (3) 
Admissi: nl 

0 Principles 
Same 


' equivalent 


Staff 


Staff 


29 y permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
of Demography (3) 
15 Fran 90 


5 Wah 49 
“91 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) 
29 same as Econ 291 
5 Reading and Research 
ау be re 


Staff 
(3) 


peated once for credit 


Staff 


(Fall or spring) 
oblems in Mathematical Statistics (3) 
299-300 Seminar: Special Topics (3) 

290 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and sp 


297 Pr Staff 
Staff 
Staff 


Foy ring) 
rth Group 
3 . 
p Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) Staff 
9 Same as Econ 378. 
Li red Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Amitec 


to students preparing for the Doct 

399 nı ination May be repeated for credit 
1SSertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates 

Credit, (Fall and spring) 


or of Philosophy general 
(Fall and spring) 
Staff 


May be repeated for 


; ctor Р.А, Rowley 
Grady. : : acria: 
Stam | di ate School of Arts and Sciences offers a multidisciplinary pro- 
соп ino to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a 
188 з E telecommunications policy. The program focuses on policy 
e tele Р 


communication industry. 


515 


Arts in the field of public pol 1 concentration in telecom 


munications policy—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a B average from ёй 
7 lege i 

i q nts stated under the Graduate School of 

luding 36 semester hours of course work. The requilé 

17; PSc 203; and Psyc 244. Required courses for the 

249; EE 250 [Те] mmunication Systems Concepts 

ymmunication Systems); PSc 222, 224; TCom 240; 8% 

n consultation with the айу r. Each student mus! 


pass a Master's С‹ mprehensive Examination 


:40 Seminar in Telecommunication Policy and Regulation (3) : 

International and domestic telecommunications ins titutions, the polic! 
le telec ommunic^ 
n arrier/microwave transmission systems 
dcasting—AM, ЕМ, ОНЕ, VHF-TV; satellites 
itellites; mobile satellite system; international 16 
communications law; environmental impact: U.S government systems 
INTELSAT. 


tions 
| ; 


mobile 


U.S. domes 


TRAVEL AND TOURISM B o- 


Professors D.E. Hawkins, J.D. Hunt (Academic Director) 
Profe ecturer E.L. Shafer 


fessorial Lecturer D.L. Edgell 


ssociate 
і cidi 


Lectui 


The School of Education and Human Development offers programs in trav? 
and tourism leading to a Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Lol 
Studies and a Master of Arts in Education and Human Ds velopment. Both 9" 
administered by the Department of Education. See the School of Education 4? 


Human Development for programs of study 


100 Experimental Course (3) 
Topics a1 inced in the Schedule of Classes. 


p - mi ins, ИШ 
104 Introduction to Travel and Tourism (: Hawkins, на 
а 


gtin® 


staf 


Survey of the travel and tourism industry with emphasis on m 


1 


ing tourism and travel, research and development of tourist de 


social impact of tourism. (Fall) сий 


tions, and the economic 
113-14 Practicum (3-3) NW 
Pre-student teaching or practical experience in related discipli" 
(Academic year and summer) taf 
133 Student Teaching (6 to 12) ; 5 of 
Prerequisite: T&T 113-14 or equivalent. Admission by permissio® 
instructor. (Fall and spring) yp! 
146 Tourist Characteristics and Behavior (3) H Í 
Socioeconomic, demographic, and psychological characteristics 
various types of tourist populations. Emphasis on tourist behavior . 
planning, developing, and marketing tourism programs and serv 
Cultural differences as they influence travel (Fall) -— 
147 Travel and Tourism Transportation Systems (3) уш 
Overview of the various transportation modes. Planning, for $ 
operational, marketing, and evaluation aspects of the different vel 
tems of transportation. Limited emphasis will be placed on the "^ 
opment of an adequate infrastructure to support specific transpo 
tion modes. (Fall) 


+ 


75 2 s < f , 

172 International Experiences (1 to 6) Staff 
Travel to a fi reign country for study of a specific topic. (Fall, 
Spring, and summer) 


173 Independent Study (1 to 3) 
Individually 


Staff 
designed model for intensive stud 
Interest, ] 


y in an area of special 
'rerequisite: demonstrated competency for independent work 
and permission of advisor and instructor. Mav be repeated for credit. 
2 (Fall, Spring, and summer) 
178 Designing and Implementing Conferences and Meetings (3) Nadler 
oame as Educ 178 
184 Workshop (1, 3, or 6) 
Opics ar 


Staff 
of Classes. May be repeated for 
Credit with (Fall, spring, and summer) 


190 Sales Management for Travel Agents (3) Staff 
An in-depth 


inounced in the Schedule 


permission of advisor 


study of agency products and services, with methodol- 
08les for maxin 


1 im control and efficiency (Fall) 
9 пое E i , 
1 Business Management for Travel Agents (3) Staff 
asic prin iples of business adn inistration applied to small busi- 


nesses 


in g 


and to travel es in particular. General man- 
izing, leading, and controlling), 
> | management areas, including personnel 
Aa finance ffice operations, law, and insurance. (Spring) 
p Marketing Management for Travel Agents (3) Staff 
Marketing theories as applied to the travel agency. Coverage of the 
Marketing mix in trav 1, market segmentation, market planning, and 
the use of ; and other comm 


agement 


With spe 


ific ap 


. lv nunications techniques. Empha- 
SIS on j creasing profitability through planned marketing programs 
(Fall) | 
33 Domestic and International Tourism (3) Staff 
An ove view of i with emphasis on how such knowl- 
edge can help the travel agent understand and improve his or her 
unction Emphasis on the psychosocial aspects of tourism on the 
traveller and host community. Economic and social impacts are 
0 discussed. (Spring) 
0 Experimental Course (3) Staff 
Opics announced in the Schedule of Classes. (Fall, spring, and 
24 summer) 
" Economic, Sociocultural, and Ecological Aspects Hawkins 


Ourism (3) 

Impact of tourism on economic development and social values; spe- 

Cific emphasis on psychosocial, physical, and community impacts. 

"ау be taken for undergraduate credit with permission of the in- 
250 е, (Fall and summer) : : 

Ministration of Travel and Tourism Services (3) Hawkins 

ine mization and management concepts, theories, and issues, stress- 

$ 4pplication of theory through analysis of short case examples 

from the broader range of the travel and tourism industry. 


Tàwn 
(Spr ing and summer) 


Roj iem Development (3) Dwyer 
ment ship of economic theory and principles to tourism develop- 
touris applications of economic analysis techniques to the travel and 

61р sm field (Fall and spring) 

anning for Tourism (3) 
ntegrated planni 
and Physical dey 


Hunt 
ng for travel and tourism organizations, financial 
elopment for comprehensive tourism projects; con- 
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280 


283 


290 


29 


296 


07 


UNIVERS 
University 


Universi 


hold appointments as Un 


ment or pr 


program re 
cific course 


Advanced Topical Studies (3) 


The: 


ipproaches, and models (Fall and 


Tourism Policv Analysis (3 Edgell 
I its of tourism policy, develópment of tools 
and description of tourism organizations 


Inders 


) 


dino лр! 
Ing оп 


І 
| 
for tourism policy analys 


in the government and private sector (Spring) 
Tourism Marketing (3) Staff 
Concepts and techniques employed in marketing travel industry prow 
ucts and services, including its public and private sector co mponent 
Assessment of the tourism product, development of the marketing 
rategy, preparation of the marketing plan, and analysis of f specifi 
promoti Е І Fall and summer) 
dd Workshop 1 to 3) staf 
Workshops with emphasis on contemporary issues and problemi 
development of advanced professional competencies. May be repeat 
for credit wit rmission of advisoi all, spring, and summer) 


International memi: (1 to 12) 


r i : , be 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic. Маў b 
: ч i A м. i and 
popes ited f credit with appro i advisor Fall, springs 
summer) f 
Practicum (3 to 6) o 
Field work, internship and/or instructional practice, including coni? 
mda anui n» damis траг ted 3 remissio? 
ence and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with perm 
К I id 1 I 1] pri nd L nmt 


cta 


Advanced Seminar (1 to 3) А 
п, spring 


Мау be 1 
and summer) 
Independent Study (1 to 6) 

May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor 


I і advisor. (Fa 


ted for credi 


' 
a 


with approval o 


staf 
"all, spring 
and summer) 
Systems Analysis of Tourism Services (3) Shaft 
Quantitative analysis, resource identification, design techniques, #5 
other systems approaches applied to travel and tourism servic? 
Fal I I 


staf 


| i nt 
Independent research and study pertinent to the needs of the stude 
Pret tructor (Fall, sp 


and 


equisite Edu 95 or permis 


s Research (3 to 6) 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. May 
repeated for credit with approval of advisor. (Fall, spring 
summer) 


ITY COURSES A 


Professors M. Cunliffe, A. Etzioni, Р.]. Caws, S.H. Nasr 

Во 
1 І , А { wh 
1 by distinguished scholars and scientists ‘ 
y Professors. With the approval of the de уге, 
ogram, appropriate University courses may be taken to satisfy apt 
quirements. Permission of the University Professor is required: 


[s f 


in the Schedule of Classes in the 700 series. 


ty courses are off 


AND 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


Profes 
TOfessors D.C. McGrath, Tr. ft ‘hairman), S.S. Fuller 
Adjunct p 


rofessor F. Gutheim 

^ S80Ciate Prof S. Gr D.E. Gale, R.W. Longstreth 
ѓ 3S0Ciate Prof, : Dp — A Kreimei - 
Assistant Professor M.J. End 

Assistant Professorial 


siting Le 


cturer O.T. 
See the 


tration for the pro 


7 of Urban and Regional Planning, 
9S preparation for professional practice in the planning field, and 
1 lon in planning as components of programs leading to the 
f Master of Public Administration, Doctor of Business Administration 
r Of Public Administratic 


Second Group 


which provid 


Б ер тее; 0 
and Doct 


n 


153 Е , » ^ ^s > 
3 Fundamentals of Urban Planning and Design (3) Greens 
Studio course for undergraduates. Basic elements of urban planning 


and design applied to community problems. Survey of planner's role 
m developing and implementing creative solutions to urban problems 
(Spring) 
54 . к í кезе, , 
1 Survey of American Urban and Regional Planning (3) Enders 
amination of the historical roots, recent trends, issues, and new 


rections of American planning concepts, as well as the social and 
Political forces which shape the character of planning in the United 
States, The r 


oles of institutions, politicians, planners, and the general 


Public in the planning process. Particular emphasis is placed on 
urban Planning at the local governmental level. Prerequisite: junior 
Standing. Not open to graduate students of the Department of Urban 
5» and Regional "lanning. (Fall) 
Introduction to Historic Preservation (3) Gale 
ni, aston, D.C., will be the primary exhibit for the study of 
!istoric preservation as it has developed over the past century. Ex 
perience with preservation issues as shown by examples in other 
ae will also be discussed. Lectures, class discussions of the 
ғас 


Ings, and field trips to neighborhoods and sites subjected to 


Thi Preservation efforts Same as AmCv 177 (Spring and summer) 
ird Group 
9 
401 ET 
Planning Theory and Practice I (3) Gale 


O history, concepts, and activities of urban and re- 
, P'anning, Discussion of trends in urbanism and the influences 
chnology and social change (Fall) 

ning Theory and Practice II (3) Enders 
evelopment of the fundamental theories and concepts of urban 


t and change, theories of the planning process, the role of 
203 Princ; <a the ] 'anning | rocess, and roles of the planner, (Spring) 
: челе es of Community Planning and Design (4) Greene 

ng and design studio to develop and apply planning methods 


and e. ba - я 1 ^ 
- Sraphic tec hniques, principles of land use and community design; 


analvsis - ; 
О alysis ОЁ factors affecting community development and change 
‚реп only to candidates for the degree of Master of Urban and Re- 


i і ж" 
Stona] Planning, Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or per- 
mission of instructo: Fall) 
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— ен 


—— ae 


qiiem tdm ЧЕЧ 


520 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


207 Land Development Planning (3) McGrath 
Selected problems in urban and regional planning: applications 0 
zoning, urban growth management, renewal, and special programi 
available for the implementation of development plans. Prerequisiti 
U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

208 Land Use and Urban Transportation Planning (3) Ender 
Relationships between land use and the movement of goods e 
people. Examination of land use and transportation planning P 
ciples, issues, and techniques. Roles of public and private intere" 
in land use and transportation planning and management. Prerequisit® 
U&RP 154 or permission of instructor. (Spring) A 

210 Urban Development Economics (3) Ful 
Economic forces affecting urban growth and change; relationship 
among cities, metropolitan areas, and regions in the context 0 
national economy; socioeconomic implications of urban land deve? 
ment policies; basic studies and methods of economic analysis 
requisite: Econ 217-18 or equivalent or permission of instruct?" 
(Fall) ار‎ 

212 Methods of Urban and Regional Analysis (3) Fuller, Prest 
Introduction to methods used to analyze, estimate, and forecast рор, 
lation, employment, income and economic growth and develop"? 
Includes time series, index numbers, survey sampling and ques 
naire design, shift-share, and case study methods. Prerequisite: 
51 or equivalent. (Fall) b 

215 Advanced Planning Problems (4) Mery 
Investigation of complex problems of the metropolitan region, ri! 
sis of findings, formulation of proposals, and presentation of male, 
to faculty and cooperating groups. Multidisciplinary team ап 
vidual planning projects. Studio course. Laboratory fee, $20. 
requisite: U&RP 203. (Fall) 

218 Metropolitan and Regional Planning (3) Full 
Multidisciplinary study of the methods of regional analysis m 
process of regional planning; development of projects of Tê mi 
scale requiring problem analysis, synthesis, and plan formulats 
Studio course. Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequisite: U&RP 203 af 
or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

232 Environmental Planning (3) 

Examination of the role of the planner in environme 1 

: activitiea : PL "t iques, Р 
and management activities. Theories, data, analytical technique үй? 
making approaches, and implementation tools employed in en ро? 
mental planning. Discussion of environmental planning ЇЙЇ 
urban and rural areas; related energy conservation issues. Pre 
site: U&RP 154 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

241 Federal and State Urban Policy Development (3) 

Investigation of contemporary trends in the evolution of feder 

state governmental functions and programs affecting urban yot 

and development policy. Planning functions in the evolving rela 
ships among units of federal, state, and metropolitan agenc es. 
requisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring) Ende 

International Urban Planning (3) el 

Examination and comparison of the theories of and approach yi 

urban planning in various countries. Analysis of the types of uw $ 

and development techniques employed and their effectiveness: 
cability of such approaches and methods within the context ир 

American urban planning process. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or 

mission of instructor. (Fall) 


ts 
P 
N 


URBAN AND REGIONAI PLANNING 521 


251 Housing and Community Development: 


Fuller 
Concepts and Methods (3) 


Án examinati of the basic theories, соп‹ epts, principles, and 
analytical meth the planning process by which cities 
approach the utio f t development and housing needs 
Housing ind demand conditions, market analvsis physical 
Inventory is, commun facility planning and impact analysis 
Commercial revitalizati neighborhood theory and dynamics 

As Prerequis e: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

252 Housing and Community Development: Gale 


Case Studies and Applications (3) 
The application of 
ànd commi 
апа 


theory and method 
inity devel 


programs, ( 


logy to contemporary housing 
int issues. Examination of federal policies 
lit redevelopment and adaptive re 


of pr ' sector. Case studies and field 
255 251 or permission of instructor (Spring) 
Fuller 


incipal issues affecting the demand 


for and supply of 


home financing housing costs 
ter ^ )r 
lure Opt 


ions, ref 


iservation, market dynamics and 


Tequirements, and public sector involvement Prerequisite: U&RP 
256 251 ог permission of instructor. (Summer) 
Neighborhood Dynamics (3) Gale 
€sidential location decisions as they affect land use in metropolitan 
areas, Middle class, elderly 


y, and minority mobility patterns. Effects 
Iscrimination, dislocation, condominiums, and historic 


preser- 
vation, Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor (Sum- 

257 Fic” 
7 Fiscal Policy and Urban Planning (3) Gale 
ponsideration of municipal fiscal conditions and their implications 
Or urban planning. Examination of capital projects financing, tax 
Policy апа land use, and fiscal impact analysis of urban develop- 
258 "vua Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

van 


Ced Urban Development Economics (3) 
Analysis of case studies of 
Compre] 


Carr 

large-scale development projects to gain 

and | tension of financial, political, legal, and technical complexities 

Site: a taints inherent in the urban development process, Prerequi- 
** U&RP 210 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

Ommunity Planning and Design: 

°ncepts and Methods (3) 


Nvect: A T s . 3 
vestigation of perceptual, social, physical, and aesthetic factors in 
Plannin А 


Vir 8 and design. Emphasis on interaction of users and the en- 
Onment, prine iples and process of community design, visual analy- 


261 


Greene 


e evaluation and implementation techniques. Prerequisite: U&RP 
202 Ог permission of instructor. (Fall) 
community Planning and Design: Greene 
аѕе Stu 


dies and Applications (3) 


and design studio; application of community design princi- 


Process to typical problems of community change and 


ES nent. Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequisite: U&RP 261 or per- 
mission of » 1 | 


283 Со instructor. (Spring) 
E ety Preservation and Design Studio (3) Greene 
t ~} i , Р " { 
oth. ‘Sciplinary studio class: application of the techniques and 
m 1008 of historic preservation, urban planning, housing and com- 
unity deve] 


opment, community design, and other disciplines to 


Rem e e t патра аа 


522 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
a dà 


problems of revitalizing urban areas Surveys, inventories, analys 
formulation of proposals, and presentation to faculty and соорегайй 
groups. Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 ог permissi? 
of instructor (Summer) Я 
International Historic Preservation (3) Guthe 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Urban 9 
Regional Planning Department Comparative examination: and analy® 


J 
Тм 


of international organizations and activities dedicated to the preservi 

tion of historical places and cultural traditions. Review of nation? 

and multinational policies affecting preservation interests (sprin 
276 U.S. Architectural History (3) St 


Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Urban e 
Regional Planning Department. Basic stylistic developments in Ай i 
can architecture from the 17th through the 20th centuries, with spe, 
emphasis on the applicability of style recognition to buildings А 
neighborhoods in urban America. Architecture as evidence of Ай 


can cultural history and guide to historic preservation. (Fall) " 
277-78 Historic Preservation (3-3) Longst Í 
Joint offering of the Urban and Regional Planning Depar " 


and the American Studies Program. The preservation movement? 
its literature. Review of current experience, preservation pret 
and techniques. Emerging aspects of historic preservation. ЕХаШ 
of historic, cultural and humanistic values affecting ргеѕегуё 
activities. Same as Hist 277-78. (Academic year) cuf 
290 Special Topics in Urban and Regional Planning (3) Mal 
Experimental offering: new course topics and teaching methods 
be repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring) gts 
295 Research Methods (3) шй 


Directed research and investigation of special problems in comm iog 


development. May be repeated once for credit (Fall and Pow 
298 Directed Readings and Research in Urban and 

Regional Planning (3) бй 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) Fuller, oy 

Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and me 

ology. (Fall and spring) gts! 


300 Thesis Research (3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


5 
Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students, and are offered ов б 
demand requires. They are open to other graduate students at the discre! 
the Department. 


su 


311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector 
Institutions and Relationships (3-3) xs КЇ 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical {татем n. 
describing, understanding, and predicting the nature, values еї 
actions of American public and private institutions. Problems, m 
tials, and alternatives for structuring public and private insti 
arrangements to meet the needs of society. gis! 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) inis 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Adm ay "$ 
tion or Doctor of Public Administration general examination. 
repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff Шү 
Amited to р; 


) ] tor of Busine Administration or Doctor of Public 
Administration | 


andidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and | 
Spring) 


E | 
~OMEN’s STUDIES—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


i | | 
Assistant Profes, Р] Imer (Director) 


ilmer, A. Romines, S.J. Tolchin, R.A. І | | 


ers two interdisciplinary pro 


ast € et ' field of women's studies | 
на | r 
Studies ES : hi 1 eid incentr ition in women's | 
facu] y fr ч are directed b í n's Studies and draw upon |] 
the Om va l nd r 


ana resource persons in 


Each student will merit | 
et individual research | [| 


ates should consult 


Prerequisite: a 
sity. Students are ex 


I 
rses. 


Graduate School of 
course work, with or without a 


must ore of women’s studies courses 
id a f xh t either WStu 283 and 295 or WStu | 
1 st ni ike four of the six courses in the public | 
; 03; Psyc 244; Econ 211, 217, 247) with Stat | 
1 Ecc 21 ecommended; WStu 240 may be | | | 
е V irse (PSc 203). Of the remaining three | 


the same disc ipline, which may be in the humanities | 


Perspec 
esea 


Palmer | 
influ... апа theory from the social s lences and humanities as they 
Influence the s s 


amilies 


| 
| 
кор 
lives on Women (3) | 
| | 
concept of public policies on women at work, in К | 


A earch Issues in Women's Studies (3) Staff | ү | 
" Critique of tradit onal methods and an explication of feminist per- mii 
"ресу, 1 riet f discipline ipplied to key instit ns En | 
Of c Bs ; n a variety ( I is appli \ stitutions | | | 

1 wome h as tl ccupational division of labor in | 
Workplace ; and familie p em identification, views the nature 
of Bender і 


— € 


n the P^, 
The courses listed below, which emphasize the experience of women in = ш! 
and present, are available in Columbian College for undergraduate and $ 
students: 


pa 
AmCv/Hist 185 His story of Women in America (3) pe oil 


bringing about social change 


225 Feminist Theory (3) 518 
Theoretical ndation f feminism in the U.S. Theories and Lo 
posals for change currently espoused. Although f is primarily! 


te America, some ‘third world 8 


Wi omen and Public Polic y (3) St? 


10 
Systematic analysis of public policy mation at the federal, 819 
in Is as it relates to th« tatus of women Strategies H 
chan pact of the women's movement. Team and individi 
research projects on executive decisior — legislation am 


implementation, and political party structure: (Spring) " 
241 Women and the Law (3) se 
Legal status of women. Emphas marital status, employm® Б 
> 1 
medi: education, health services and the Constitution: 
(Fall ia spring r 
914 : ra) St 
1 Women, Literature, and the Arts (3 


Woman as subject and object. Examinatic 


of stereoty грез, them“ 


language, patterns, and symboli works by and about wort 
Particular attention to the woman as artist and the developmen 
fe minist criticism (Sp ri ng) f 
` ! g 
260 Women in the American Work Force (3) Pul. 
Joint offering of the American Stt Program and the уой, 


Studies Program. Multidis iplinary analysis of women's role # 0 
labor force and historical changes in that role. Societal view 0 
women's work in the home and outside it interrelationships ў 
women in and out of the work force; women's contributions, 
tionally and during national crises; class, race, and ethnic differt? 
(Spring) sti 
Seminar: Selected Topics (3) 0 
Investigation of a current policy issue of particular concer 


women, or consideration of women's status in a particular 5° 


27( 


system (rali and Springj gts! 
280 Independent Study (3) o 
May be repeated for credit. Arrangements must be made with $P 
soring faculty member prior to registration. im 
283 Practicum in Women's Studies (3) Pa 
Study of the changing status of women through supervised asi u^ 
ment to public and private agencies e ngaged in education, couns? 
political action, and resear h. Placement arrangements show 
the semester prior to registration for this course palo”! 
284 Practicum (arr.) uf 
295 Independent Research in Women's Studies (arr.) 
Individual library or field research. P rogram advisor's appro 
written proposal required gts! 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Clas 170 Women in Classical Antiquity (3) 


Econ 141 Women in the Labor Market (: ) 


Hist 125 Women in European History ) 
Psyc150 Psy: hology of Sex Differences (3) 
Rel 181 Women in Western Religion (3) 
Soc 155 Gender Roles and Socialization (3) 
YID 
DIS 
See Classics, 


Z00 
"DOLOGy 
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Haber 
Schwoerer 
Poppen 
Quitslund 
Wallace 


See n; E 
a Biological Sciences. 
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FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

School of Education and Human Development 
School of Government and Business Administration 


School of Public and International Affairs 


EMERITI 


Caroline Lander Adams, Professor Emeritus of Botany wir 
B.A. 1925, Illinois College; M.S. 1928, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1932, University of 
consin 

Errett Cyril Albritton, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.A. 1916, University of Missouri; M.D. 1921, Johns Hopkins University E 

Grover LaMarr Angel, Professor Emeritus of Education - 
В.А. 1929, High Point College; М.А. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D. 1952, George Washington University 

Ruth Harriet Atwell, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for Wome 
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Archi itectur: 1 History 

Mattie Rae Spivey Fox, ( hief. Minerals Section, Nutrition¢ | scient 


Pratidh. 1 Division of Nutrition, U.S. Food and Drug Administrations B 

chemistry (Mineral Nutrition) 

B.S. 1943, Texas Women's University; M.S. 1945, Iowa State University; Ph.D 1953, Ge? 

Washington University i 
Ernst Freese, Chief, Molecular Biology Laboratory, National Institute” 
| le Diseases, and Strol : Biol 


Neurological 1 
istry (Mutagens, Control Mechanisms, and Properties of Метт 
of сой 


Vordiplom 1948, University of Heidelberg; Diplom 1951, Ph.D. 1953, University 
Marv Anne Bassett Frey, Technical Manager, The Bionetics Corporati 


ry | ! ү 
National Aeronautics а Space Administration; Physiology (Car 


orders, Communic 


vascular Dynamics) f 
B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1975, Gec e Washington University И, 
Robert Gibbs, Jr., С hoirm an, ' Depa rtment of e Zoology N 


Museum of Natural History, Smithsonian Institution; Vertebrate 
B.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955 Cornell University ( 
Gordon Guroff, Head, Section on Intermediary Metabolism, Laborato 
Developmental Neurobiology, National Institute of Child Health ® 
Development; Amino Acid Metabolism " 
B.S. 1954, University of Illinois; M.S. 1956, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1959, UP 
of Wisconsin 
Frederick Gutheim, Chairman, Gutheim, Seelig, Erickson, Inc.; 
Civilization (Urban Studies, Historic Preservation) 
D.A. 1931, University of Wisconsin Ai 
Peter N. Herbert, Director, Division of Clinical and Experimental 


sclerosis, The Miriam Hospital; Biochemistry (Lipoproteins) 
B.S. 1963, Rensellaer Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1967 Yale University 


Richard Houbrick, Supervisory Marine Biologist, Oceanographic 


Center, Smithsonian Institution; Biological Sciences (Malac ology) P" 
B.A. 1950, St. Bernard College; M.S. 1907, University of Miami; Ph.D. 1971, Unive 


sort 


South Florida pi 
Elizabeth D. Jacobson, Chief, Light Radiation Branc h, Division of Ё di 

Assessment, National Center for Devices and Radiologica 

Genetics (Light Radiation) 

B.A. 1970, State University of New York at Binghamton; Ph.D. 
Meredith Leam Jones, Curator, Division of Worms, Smithsonian In 

Invertebrate Zoology 

B.A. 1948, M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1958, University of California, Berkeley nd 

Bureau ol 


Myron J. Katzoff, Chief, Research and Methods Branch, 
si 
y 


1975, Georgetown 


Census; Statistics 
M.S. 1963, University of Maryland; M.Phil. 1973, Ph.D. 1976 George Washingt 


Kenneth L. Kirk, Research Chemist, National Institute of / Arthritis ge 
betes, and Digestive and Kidney Diseases; Chemistry (Fluorinatio® 


on U niver 


cedures) 
B.A. 1959, DePauw University; Ph.D. 1963, University of Wisconsin 


Claude Elise Blanc Klee, Chief, Section on Mac :romolecular In 
National Cancer Institute; Biochemical Pharmacology 


reracti@” 


M.D. 1959, University of Marseille ers! 
, ; Т 
Alan M. Kraut, Associate Professor of History, American Uni 4 
È 
American Civilization (Immigration Policy) " со? 
1971, Ph.D. 197 


B.A. 1968, City University of New York, Hunter College; M.A 
T 
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Donald M. Kuhn, Senior Staff Fellow, Section on Biochemical Pharma 
cology, National Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute; Pharmacology (Hyper 


tension-Endo« rine) 
S. 1972. Presbyte n College: Ph.D. 1976. University of South Carolina А o 
Linda Jane Lear, Assoc iate Professorial Lecturer in History; American Civi- 
ization 
B.A. 1962 


Connecticut College; M.A. 1964, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1974, George Washing 
ton University 


Wayne Ledn: 


B.S. 197 
North 


ir; Human Ecology (Epidemiology and Occupational Health) 


1, Fordham College; M.S. 1973, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1975, University of 
1 Carolina; мр 1979 


George Washington University 


onald Lynn Loriaux, Head, Developmental Endocrinology Section, Na- 
tional Institute of Child Health and Development; Endocrine and Re- 
Productive Pharmachology | 
8. 1962, Colorado State University ; M.D. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Baylor College of Medicine 
Walter McKay Lovenberg Head, Section on Biochemical Pharmacology, 
lypertension-Endo. rine Branch, National Heart, Lung, and Blood In- 
8 B 1 1 б 3 . a 
d Structu "ue rp. ot roten 1962, George Washington University 
Charleg К, Manclark. Кор h Microbiologist, Bureau of Biologics, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration; Microbiology (Microbial Physiology) 


8, 1953, California State Polytechnic University; Ph.D.-1963, University of California, Los 
Angeles S 


Branson Marley, Jr., formerly Chief, Serial Division, Library of Con- 

Tata. У, T n А. Озы 

hee American Civilization (History of Journalism) 

^. 1937, University of North Carolina ] 1 
ауо, Associate Professor of History, University of Maryland; 
A an Civilization (U.S.-East Asian Relations) 

Lilli ` 1954, Wayne State University; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1961, Columbia University 

mes Miller, Editor, Charles Wilson Peale Papers, and Historian of 
есап Culture, National Portrait Gallery; American Civilization (Art 
Istory) anes ) 

B.A, 1643, 
man - "She . > 
Litton yhr, Section Head, Department of Genetics and Cell Biology, 

on ione їсс EI : & 

> ps TE 
BS. 1961, tics, Inc.; Genetics 


Radcliffe College; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1962, Columbia University 


lane В Ph.D. 1968, Iowa State University 1 x 
Su rickley Parsons, Assistant Research Professor of Ort e 
Seien)" George Washington University School of Medicine and Health 

е hs ‘ashing | 

В.А, mee Biochemistry (Collagen) 

Uit Rudi ' Newton College; Ph.D. 1973, Boston University 
Udiger R 


t i 1 н PASA 
" 'isiti sientist, Viral Oncology Program, Nationa 
ancer Insti PP, Visiting Scientist, 


M.D, tute; Genetics (Virology) | 
Allen эм, University of Freiburg, Germany; Ph.D. 1975, University of Wisconsin 
Bran kin, Research Psychologist, Psychopharmacology Research 
с ) 3 


А. 1949, 5 ational Institute of Mental Health; Psychopharmacology 
Wayne D. yracuse University; M.S., Ph.D. 1954, University of Illinois 


Reseg h asmussen, Leader, Agricultural Historical Program, — 
History ervice, U.S. Department of Agriculture; History (Agricultura 


3 e E University of Montana; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1950, George Washington University 
Маң Ske, Re 


search Chemis 
ationa] Instit x . 


Шаг р; ute 
Bs, 104a logy) 


st, Laboratory of Molecular Microbiology, 
of Allergy and Infectious Diseases; Genetics (Mole- 


чая Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1950, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1953, 
Sity of Wisconsin 24 | 
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Ray C. Rist, Deputy Associate Director, Institute for Program Evaluatiol 
U.S. General Accounting Office; Education Policy 
B.A. 1967, Valparaiso University; M.A. 1968 Ph.D. 1970, Washington University 
Alan N. Schechter, Chief, Section on Macromolecular Biology, Laborato 
of Chemical Biology, National Institute of Arthritis, Diabetes, and Й 
gestive and Kidney Diseases; Biochemistry (Proteins) 
B.A. 1959, Cornell University; M.D. 1963, Columbia University n 
Frank L. Schmidt, Personnel Research Psychologist, Research Section 
Personnel Research and Development, U.S. Civil Service Commission 
Psychology (Personnel Psychology) 
B.A. 1966, Bellarmine College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Purdue University 
William Seale, American Civilization (19th-Century Decorative Arts) 
Ph.D. 1965, Duke University "| 
Paul C. Spehr, Assistant Chief, Motion Picture, Broadcasting, and Record 
Sound Division, Library of Congress; American Civilization (Americ? 
Cinema) 

B.A. 1952, Kenyon College ді 
Thressa C. Stadtman, Head, Section on Intermediary Metabolism 
Bioenergetics, Laboratory of Biochemistry, National Heart, Lung 

Blood Institute; Biochemistry (Intermediary Metabolism) 

B.8. 1940, M.S. 1942, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1949, University of California rm 
Celia White Tabor, Staff Member, Laboratory of Biochemical P: 

cology, National Institute of Arthritis, Diabetes, and Digestive 


Kidney Diseases; Biochemistry (Intermediary Metabolism) 
B.A. 1940, Radcliffe College; M.D. 1943, Columbia University sont! 


Herbert Tabor, Chief, Laboratory of Biochemical Pharmacology, Май К 
Institute of Arthritis, Diabetes, and Digestive and Kidney Diseas? 
Biochemistry (Intermediary Metabolism) 

B.A. 1937, M.D. 1941, Harvard University ; : № 

John Е. Tallman, Head, Section of Biochemistry and Pharmacology; 


tional Institute of Mental Health: Biochemistry (Complex Lipids) 
B.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Georgetown University 


or i tit 
Herman Viola, Archivist, Anthropology Department, Smithsonian M$ 
tion; American Civilization (Federal Indian Policy) 

B.A. 1960, M.A. 1964 Marquette University; Ph.D. 1967, Indiana University $ pr 
Judith R. Walters, Chief, Physiological Neuropharmacology Section, d 
perimental Therapeutics Branch, National Institute of Neurologic 

Communicative Disorders and Stroke: Neuropharmacology 
В.А. 1966, Mount Holyoke College; Ph.D. 1972, Yale University d № 
Robert W. Wannemacher, Jr., Senior Biochemist, Biochemistry 400 ^j 
trition, U.S. AMRIID, Fort Detrick: Biochemistry (Biochemistry 
Nutrition) 
B.S. 1950, Wagner College; M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1960, Rutgers—The State University gmit 
Wilcomb Edward Washburn, Director, Office of American Studies, 
sonian Institution; American Civilization ) 
В.А. 1948, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University шїї 
Stanley Howard Weitzman, Curator of Fishes, Smithsonian Insti 
Biological Sciences (Ichthyology) y 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1953, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1960, Stanford bes jo 
Samuel H. Wilson, Research Scientist, National Cancer Institute 
chemistry 
В.А. 1961, University of Denver; M.D. 1968, Harvard University 
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Jisease Branch; Genetics (Molecular Diseases) 
0, M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, University of Maryland 
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Art, 236 

Art therapy, 250 
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) Human kinetics and leisure 
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Awards, 38, 40 

Biochemistry, 252 

Biological sciences, 255 

Board of Trustees, 14 
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Business administration, 264 
B.B.A., 147 
M.B.A., 156 
D.B.A., 168 
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B.B.A., 149 
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Calendar, 5 
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and computer and information 
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M.B.A., information systems man 
agement, 158; M.S. in LS.T., 167 
See also School of Engineering a?! 
Applied Science Bulletin 
Conduct, regulations concerning: 
Conducting, Mus.M. field, 417 
Consortium of Universities, 27, 53 
Consultants in research, 90, 568 
Contemporary art, M.A. concentr 
Continuing Education and Summer 
Sessions, Division of, 190 h 
Continuous enrollment, 50 
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Miller Analogie 
National Teacher, 114 
Placement, 76 
lool requirement: 
For doctoral study, 101 
For master's study, 99 183 
Waiver, 78 
Experimental Programs, Division of, 203 
Faculty and staff of ins truction, 526 
Fees, 28 
Food service, 62 
Residence halls, 61 
Fellowships, 36 
Field-of-study majors, 86 
Finance and investments, 158 
Finance major, B B.A., 150 
Financial aid, 33 
Commercial prepaid and deferred 
payment plans, 31 
Educational opportunity program, 59 
For international students, 40 
For graduate students, 36, 103 139 
For undergraduate students, 33, 38 
Loans, 39 
Student employment, 40 
Financial encumbrance for nonpayment 
of fees, 31 
Financial regulations, 28 
Fine arts, 236, 243 
Folger Institute for Renaissance and 18th- 
Century Studies, 104 330, 381, 479 
Food service, 62 
Foreign language requirement, 
or school concerned 
Forensic Sciences, 336 
French, 475 
Galleries and museums cooperative pro- 
grams, 103 


see college 


General curriculum in the liberal arts, 88, 
341 
General management systems, M.B.A., 158 
General Studies, Associate in Arts and 
Bachelor's degrees in, 69, 194 
Genetics, 342 
Geobiology, 345 
Geochemistry, degree programs, 276, 355 
Geodesy, A.S. and B.S in, 195, 346, 352 
Geography and regional science, 345 
Geology, 353 
Germanic languages and literatures, 360 
Gerontology, 362 
Government and Business Administration, 
School of, 137 
Degrees offered: 
B.Acct., 146 
B.B.A., 147 
D.B.A., D.P.A., 168 
Grad.Cert. in H S.A., 168 
M.Acct., 156 
M.B.A., 156 
M.H.S.A., 161 
M.P.A., 164 
M.S. in LS.T., 167 


| Test, 132, 153, 168 453 


M.U.&R.P., 167 
Special programs, 170 
Government intern sc holarship prog 
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Grades, 46; see also college or school 
concerned 
Graduate Record Examination, see B® 
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Graduate School of Arts and Scien 
Degrees offered, 94 
Off-campus degree programs, 104 
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Grants, 36 
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Handicapped students, see Disabil 
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Health and accident insurance, 61 і 
Health service, student, 60 
Health services administration, 363 
Continuing education program, 1 
Grad.Cert. in H.S.A., 168 
International Institute, 170 
M.H.S.A., 161 
Hebrew, 282 
History, 368 
Of art, 236 
Of religions -Hinduism, 471 
Waiver examinations for first-grou? 
courses, 78, 368 
Home study courses, 23; see also scho? 
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Honorary trustees, 15 ] 
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Polish, 486 
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Politics group option, B.A. field in public 
affairs, 180 


Portuguese, 480 
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Postdoctoral study, 29 
Premedical curriculum, 79 
Prepaid payment plans, 2 
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Affairs, School 


B.A. programs, 174 
M.A. programs, 180 
Special programs, 188 
Public policy, 466 
Purchasing managers, certification of, 17 
Quality-point index, 47 
Quantitative analysis for decision-making, 
M.B.A., 161 
Radio-television, 284 
Radiologocial sci 
Reading center, 54 


Readmission, 25 
Refunds, 
Registration, 26 


32 


Regulatións, 45; see also 


Regulations, and « 
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school, or 
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division concerned 


Release of student information, University 
policy on, 52 
Religion, 469 
Religion and medical care, 470 
Religions, history of—Hinduism, 471 
Religious education, 470 
Religious life, 64 
Renaissance and baroque art, M.A. con- 
centration, 237 
Research, sponsored, 207 
Residence halls, 61 
Residence requirements, 51; see also 
college or school concerned 
Romance languages and literatures, 475 
ROTC, 58 
Rules of the University, right to change, 


Russia, graduate study and research, see 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
Russian, 484 
Russian and East European studies, M.A. 
program, 187 
Sanskrit, 3 
Scholarship requirements, 46; see also 
college, school, or division concerned 
Scholarships: 
For international students, 40 
Graduate, 36 
Undergraduate, 33 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests, see Examina- 
tions 
Science and technology, policy studies in, 
205 
Science, technology, and public policy, 188 
Sculpture, M.F.A. field, 238 
Secondary education programs, 117 
Secondary school college program, 201 
Security policy studies, 188 
Semester hours of credit, 211 
Senate, Faculty, 19 
Serbo-Croatian, 486 
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Speech and hearing, 503 
Speech and hearing center, 54 
Speech communication, 285 di 
Speech-language pathology and 80 : 
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Statistics/computer and informat 
systems, 507 
Student activities, 63 
Student and alumni career $t 
Student employment, 40, 59 
Student government, 63 
Student health service, 60 
Student life, 58 
Student organizations, 64 
Study abroad, 73, 176 pet 
Summer sessions, 201; see also sum 
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Tool requirements, see Exam! 
Traineeships, 36 
Transcripts of record, 49 
Transfer students, admission, 21 
Transfer within the University: 
Travel and tourism, 122, 516 
Trustees, Board of, 14 
Tuition, 28 

Advanced deposit, 21 E 

Tutorial study, 84 700 
University courses, 518; see also 

Series 
University Students, Office of, 199 


nations 


INDEX 579 

Urbs 
an а irs 

Irban affairs, B.A. field, 81 Waiver examinations, see I xaminations 


) 47 an : | 
32, 47, 48; see also college, 


e n concerned 
terang benefits, 56 


al cor i і | 
ation munication, M.F.A. field, 238 Yi 
onal Counseling, 60 2 
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Und 
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Programs (covering all schools and divisions 
e listed below), Admissions Office 


ша 8 and Applied Science, Admissions Office, School of 
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l Law Center, Admissions Office, National Law Center 
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Medi 9f Medicine and Health Sciences, Admissions Office, School of 


(Off Campus), Fall, Spring, and Summer, Division of 
Sch *ducation and Summer Sessions 
edule of C 


lasses (Summer Sessions), Summer Sessions Office 
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ADDENDUM 


NAVAL RESERVE OFFICER TRAINING CORPS PROGRAM EN 


The Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps (NROTC) offers young ™ 
and women the opportunity to qualify for a full scholarship and а 
mission in the Navy or Marine Corps. NROTC midshipmen are feq, 
to complete the naval science courses and attend weekly laboratory i 
sions. During the summer, NROTC midshipmen participate in activé : 
at sea or on shore-based training cruises for approximately four weeks 
dents may enroll in the NROTC program at the beginning of their fresti 
or junior year, beginning fall 1984. Upon receiving the baccalaureate” 
completing the NROTC program, qualified midshipmen are commissi 
as ensigns іп the Navy or second lieutenants in the Marine Corps , 
dents may join the NROTC through any one of the following fours? 
grams. y 

Four-Year Scholarship Program—Students enter the NROTC Four? 
Scholarship Program through national competition and are appointé iff 
shipmen in the Naval Reserve. While enrolled, the government pre i 
tuition, fees, uniforms, and an allowance of $100 per month. Upon it 
tion, students are commissioned with a six-year active/reserve ^ 
obligation and will serve on active duty for at least four years. Schol 
Program students must include courses in calculus, physics, (6005 
electives, and naval science in their degree program and particip 
three summer training periods of approximately four weeks each. рї 

Two-Year Scholarship Program—Beginning in fall 1985, students 
enter the Two-Year Scholarship Program. Selection for this prog" of 
made through national competition, based on the student's academic wt 
physical qualifications, and an interview. Application should be x ү 
the start of the spring semester of the student's second year. stil 
applicants attend six weeks of instruction at the Naval Science e 7; 


T 


(NSI) at Newport, Rhode Island, during the summer before the! ү, 
academic year. At NSI, students take courses in naval science, P de 
fitness, and drill, similar to that required of four-year NROTC stir i 
during their freshman and sophomore years. Successful completion ^. y 
NSI qualifies the two-year applicants for appointment as midshiP™ y 
the Naval Reserve and enrollment in the NROTC Scholarship gis 
Upon acceptance of this appointment, students receive all the bene Ја 
assume all the obligations of midshipmen in the Four-Year Scho 
Program. d 

Four-Year College Program— Students are enrolled in the Four-Ye* U 
lege Program upon acceptance by the Department of Naval Scient i 
forms are provided, and during their junior and senior years, StU Я ali^ 
ceive $100 per month. Students must include courses in mat st df 
science, and naval science in their degree program, attend the De 
summer at-sea training period, accept a commission in the Naval 
or Marine Corps Reserve on graduation with a six-year activé 1 
service obligation, and serve on active duty after graduation for gv 
three years. After commissioning, application for transfer to #6 А 


N i 
же) Or Marine Corps may be made 
are pi llege Program 
5 Pliysically апа; - 
of = cally qualifie 
0-Y 


students, have a satisfactory academic record and 


d are eligible for a scholarship awarded by the Chief 
the Program -Beginning in fall 1985, students may enter 
"Year College Program Application should be made at the start 
thro kang Semester of the student's second year. Selections are made 

National competition based on the student's 


academic record, 
+ ications, and an interview, Those students selected will 
e 


To . б 
Б, SI and upon successful completion may enroll in the program. 
ents and obligations are the same as for the Four-Year College 


requirements for 
8 


dat м All Candidates Qualifications for acceptable candi- 
Citizenshi the Scholarship Program or the College Program include: 0.8. 


сіра ^d fulfi Iment of physical requirements; 
In the Nav ered summer training periods 
Offered. Y, Marine Corps, Naval Reserve. 

E 
Coursey nent in NROTC is not a requirement for taking naval science 
nava] вец. student enrolled at George Washington University may take 
€ courses with the approval of the professor of naval science. 


and willingness to par- 
and to accept a commission 
or Marine Corps Reserve when 


NAVAL SCIENCE 


101 Introduction 


to Naval Science (2) 
tructure, 


Ogistica] principles, and practices; lines of command and control; 
of & 0. organizations; tunctions and services of major components 
10 N 0 ауу апа Магіпе Corps; shipboard organization 

aval Ships Systems I (3) 

Урез, structure г 
Propulsion System: 


125 Neo” Ship c 


and purpose of naval ships; compartmentation 

‚ auxiliary power systems, interior communica- 

ү control, ship design and stability. 

Theon tips Systems II (3) | 

ing tres RR iples of operation of naval weapons systems, includ- 

tions, хз | weapons and control systems, capabilities and limita- 

Principles ^^! of acquisition, identification and tracking, trajectory 
8, and the basics of naval ordnance. 

9Wer and Maritime Affairs (2) 


T and maritime affairs; 


Merchant Marine); 
0 Support the 


126 


general concept of sea power (in- 

role of naval warfare components used 

Navy's mission; sea power as an instrument of n 

150 Navi Comparative study of U.S. and Soviet strategies. 
Бы and Naval Operations I (3) с, 
mathematica Ples, and procedures of ship navigation. Topics include 
ing sight red analysis, spherical triangulation, practical work involv- 

У ing, celestia] « mex sextants, publications, required logs/reports, pilot- 

51 Nayj ti tal and electronic navigation techniques. 
Principle and Naval Operations II (3) 
ing tactical 10 Procedures of ship movement and employment, includ- 
tions, etm ormations and dispositions, relative motion, communica- 
lights ‚ “lradar search and Screening theory, rules of the road, 
' Signals, and navigation aids. 


ational 


160 Evolution of Warfare (3) d 
Historical development of warfare. Impact of major military theo? 


" " | 
tacticians, and technological developments strat 
l the impact of historical precedent ОЙ 0% 


military alternatives, and 


strategists, 


tary thought and actions 


175 Naval Leadership I (3) TE 
Principles of leadership and management Development of skile, 


unseling, control, direction, ma? 


the areas of communications, c« 
ment, and leadership 

176 Naval Leadership II (2) 5 
Human resource management, naval personnel management, mate” 
management, and the administration of discipline 


180 Amphibious Warfare (3) , 
Historical development of amphibious doctrine and conduct ot 
phibious operations. Emphasis on the evolution of amphibious f 

Present 


1e 20th century, especially during World War II s 
including | 


fare in tl 
potential 
rapid deployment force concept. 


and limitations on amphibious operations, 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Co] 

cate in ап College Of Arts and Scie ences: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Asso- 
ürtogra + In Genera] Studies (A.A. in TAR Std.), Associate in Science in 
S. Ec Science (A.S. in Cart.Sc.), gp em in Science in Geodesy 

(B. Den Si.) Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies 
achelo, op g Bachelor of Music (B.Mus J. Bachelor of Science (B.S.), 

Or of Scie cience in Cartographic Science (B.S. in Cart.Sc.), and Bache- 

"nce in Geode 'sy (B.S. in Geod.) 


Gr 
Fj aire коо! of Arts and Sciences: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 
A, ) poris of Forensic Sciences 5 (M.F.S.), Master of Music 
1 p S.), Master of Sci ience for Teachers (M.S. 
TS), Mas ter of Sci lence in Forensic Science (M.S F.S.), Master of 
Y (M.Phil. ), and Doc tor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


of Medicine and Health Sciences: Associate in Science (A.S.), 
Science (В, S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (B.S. in 
Ns Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 

lona] 
el Eier Center: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws pm M.), Master 
Pr rect arative Law (M Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 


choo “отр, [Am.Pr rac.]), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 
i Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 
S-[C.E.]), Bachelor of Science nuces Science) (B.S.[C.S.]), 
> (Electrical Engine ) (B.S.[E.E.]), Bachelor of Sci- 
i . Bachelor of Science (Opera- 
i ) (B.S.[O.R.&C.S.]), Master of 
A.J, Master of Science (M.S.), Engineer 

ntis t (App. Sc. ), and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 


1 Hu ation and Human Development: Bachelor of Arts in Educa- 
man Development (B.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Bachelor of Science in 
'5 and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master of Arts in 
uman Development (M.A. in Ed. &H.D.), Master of Arts 

ПАТ 3 Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Educa- 


lis i Bachelor of Accoun- 

ministration (B.B.A.), Master of 

а of Business Administri m (M.B.A.), Mas- 

iministration (M.H.S.A.). Ma ster of Public Admin- 

Master of Science in Information Systems Technology 

"Master of U rban and Regional Planning (M.U.&R.P.), Post- 

А) n Certificate in Health Se rvices Adminis ation (Grad. 

dministrane of Aa iness Administration (D.B. A.), and Doctor of 
aton (D.P.A 


0 
r of A ue and a Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and 
А.) 
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Calendar 
he University ' 
9 һе School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
4 е Doctor of Medicine Degree Program | 
51 Ddergraduate Programs in Allied Health | 
79 Sourses of Instruction " 
8 Allied Health Administration i 
81 Anatomy 
d Anesthesiology 
= Biochemistry 
: Child Health and Development | 
d Computer Medicine | 
93 ermatology | 
94 Emergency Medicine | 
103 Health Care Sciences | 
104 Interdisciplinary Courses | | 
113 edicine | | 
116 "Icrobiology | 
117 ‘eurological Surgery 
117 eurology 
118 Obstetrics and Gynecology 
119 Ophthalmology 
119 Orthopaedic Surgery 
123 Pathology 
127 Pharmacology | 
129 Physiology Minera | 
131 Psychiatry and Behavioral Science: 
137 Radiology | 
139 Surgery 
14] Urology 
243 aculty and St 


J Staff of Instruction 
255 Assistan S in Research and Instruction 
d 


Calendar 1984—1985* 


: 
August 1984 December 1984 April Eo 
SMTWTEFS SMTWTFS surwrT! 
11-0 974 1 12 Sam А 
5 6 8 9 10 11 2345678 7 8 91011 a 
12 13 14 15 16 17 18 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 14 15 16 17 18! 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 1 22 23 24 25 
26 27 28 29 30 31 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 28 29 30 
30 31 Т 
September 1984 3 itas May _—4 
SMTWTFS апчагу SM TWIT, 
1 SM TW T FS | om 
23456 8 1234 5 j.68 298 2 
9 10 11 12 13 14 15 6 8 9 10 11 12 12 13 14 15 16 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 19 20 21 22 23% 
23 24 25 26 27 28 29 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 26 27 28 29 90 
30 7 28 29 30 31 49 
June - 98 
October 1984 February 1985 ou TW oe 
SM TWTFS SM TWTFS m 
1294 5 6 $2 234 5E 
7 8 9 10 11 12 13 3 4 6789 9 10 11 12 | 
14 15 16 17 18 19 20 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 16 17 18 19 202] 
21 22 23 24 25 26 2 7 18 19 20 21 22 23 23 24 25 26 2 
28 29 30 31 24 25 26 27 28 30 
1% 
November 1984 March 1985 July — 
al. us zm de eis سے‎ 
SMTWTFS SMTWTFS s м T LE 
1-079 1.2 4.2 з 
4567 8 910 3.4 6. 8-26.90 7 8 و‎ 10 
11 12 13 14 15 16 17 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 14 15 16 17 21 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 21 22 23 24 
25 26 27 28 29 30 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 28 29 30 31 
31 
July 2 Beginning of third- and fourth-year clerkships 


August 15-17 
August 20 
;97 


ad 


Augus 
August 27, 28 


September 3 
November 21 


November 26 
December 14 
January 2 
January 10 
February 18 
March 8 
March 18 
May 17 
May 20 
May 24 
June 21 


24 


* This calendar 
pr 


there is no 


whereas 


iss 


eci 


ubje« 
зе 


others begin 


Orientation and registration for first-year students 

First day of classes for first-year students 

First day of classes for second-year students 

Registration for second-, third-, and fourth-year students 
Labor Day (holiday for first- and second-year students NIA 
Thanksgiving vacation begins after classes for first- а 


year students 


Return from vacation 4 фе 
Winter vacation begins at 5 p.m. for first- and second-year” 
Classes resume . 
Spring registration for all students "m 
у; ashington's Birthday (holiday for first- and second- уеб ш” 
Spring break begins after classes for first- and second-ye ear? 
Return to classes 
Last day of classes for first- and second-year students 
Examination period for first- and second-year stude nts 
Commencement 
End of third-year clerkships 
4 
FL 
t to change. Although registration is conducted in both August? ter ™ 
for the end of the f: ill semester; some courses end before 
before January regis 


auces W 


History and Organization 
he Ge 


an Co ве Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as the Columbi- 
ange © ın the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
>“ 1n 1873 to Columbian Unix ersity and in 1904 to the George Washing- 


- Niversjty m 4 y 4 y 
it beare €rsity. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name 
> 18 an Intangible one 


Georg, 7 
' e Wac ‹ 
insisted y Washington, as President and 


as private citizen, had urgently 
pon the establisl 


ament of a national university in the federal city. 
tile being instructed in the arts and sciences, students 
, Country would acquire the habits of good citize 
- Judices and gaining firsthand a know ledge 
hopes үү? 9f republican g 
"озул 2Shington left 
. «8 thee 
that 'Strict of 
Con, егте 
оц} Bress neve 
VL existen. 


nship, 
of the practice 
overnment. To further the materialization of his 
a bequest of fifty shares of the Potomac Company 
ndowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
nt should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The 
Г extended "a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 
| Fem е, апа Washington's bequest became worthless. 
Mission ry „ous of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
Misters , ried and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated 
n. е Dis Ms yp Sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college 
Ven X Columbia Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the 
zuther tice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and 
Ongress for а charter. After much delay and amendment. Congress 
: why cer that was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 
Crsons of rg ха College's nonsectarian character, it provided "That 
"elieio: ` А Р | ^an: > 3] lecto 
be tees; "PA shall | 1810иѕ denomination shall be capable of being elected 


Sed айты; “MY person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, 
Unities. mittance into said College, o 


r denied any of the privileges, 
ers of rej; . Ad Vantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in 
religion » 


ry of 


lf «^. A activities we 
пону fro. Pe tween tk 
: ro "lor; E 
Schoo Plorida A 


time when the institution was known as Columbian 
T€ centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and one- 
Present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending 
Der as locat е venue to somewhat beyond Colu mbia Road The Medical 

od the uildj downtown. For the better part of the ( olumbian I niversity 


and Ings of the University were situated along H Street between 
D : Fifteenth Streets. 


© last .alf-century the University’s present plant h 
ection of the old First Ward familiarly known as 
1 and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Р 
un a few blocks are the White House, the 


dir Jepart ment, the World Bank. 
Ў ternational] agencies. TI 


as been 
"Foggy 
ennsylva- 
Department of the 
and many other governmen- 
ле area has many reminders of historic 
Obagi ye Street versity. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 

lah B The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend 


` Отоу ас f 7. ^ i Т 
П, Was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and 


5 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Eye Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site 
the National University he had hoped to see established. 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College 
Arts and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Scient? 
the professional schools, which include the National Law Center ani 
schools of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Scien? 
Education and Human Development, Government and Business Adminis 
tion, and Public and International Affairs; the Division of Continuing Edu 
tion and Summer Sessions; and the Division of Experimental Programs: 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is go 
by a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex 0 g 
member 


Academic Status : 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accredi 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: ii 
University is on the approved list of the American Association of Univer 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Boare " 
Department of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Chem 
Society. d 
The School of Medicine and Health Sciences has had continuous арр} 
by the Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Association 
the Association of American Medical Colleges. The Doctor of Medicine y 
of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences is recognized by all state 
territorial medical licensure boards in the United States 


ti 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity 
George Washington University does not discriminate against 
the basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, ог o 
status. This policy covers all programs, services, policies, and proce ure? й 
University, including admission to educational programs and етр!0 pi 
The University is also subject to the District of Columbia Human Rig wot 
Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal law s 
regulations concerning discrimination in education or employment pro ". 
and activities may be addressed to Dr. Marianne Phelps, Associate "yf 
George Washington University, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, Y 
Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the Department of Education: 


f 
"T, 
any pers? р 


Cloyd Heck Marvin Center ۳ 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community ig 
providing services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportun ij 
students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities P А 
the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University tion 

Board, the academic departments, and student and faculty organiza й? 

The Center Governing Board, representative of all elemen jg 

University community, plays an important role in the day-to-day fu in yh 
of the center. This board works closely with the full-time $ "^ 4 
development of the procedures and policies that provide a frame 

center's operation. 


The University 


JA 
Recreation | IT 
j e nation’s capital provides abundant recreational resources, a large number أ‎ 
m Which are available at little or no cost. There are numerous art galleries, | 
б üseums, Concert halls, theaters, swimming pools, parks, and places of | 
З Istoric Intere: 


st. Social activities are provided by student organizations of the | 
1 - " " Tak Sees! »54< I 
Y, the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, and University- | 

grams such as intramural sports, concerts, recitals, and dramatic | 


ashington is one of the most colorful cultural and scientific 
world 


Boarg 0 
Charles E. 


f Trustees of the University | 
P illips, LI, B., LL.M., Chairman Emeritus | 


J.D., Chairman 
- Bellows, M A., Vice Chairman 
Thaddeus Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 


Indner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


arold F p. | 
Marca Baker. J.D. | 

incent û renner, B.S in Ed., M.A., Ed.D.* | 

orti C. urke, Jr. p S., LL.D. | | 
Olin, mer M, Caplin, B.S., LL.B. J.S D., LL.D | 
ie T. arr, Jr. н 
е e" derson Clark, B.A 

ndr On S. Cohen, B A., J.D.* 

DA t Colao, B. Acct 

r nile Crane. B.S. 
John wet Truman Daniel. B.A , Litt.D., LH.D., HH.D | 
Naney B тхо, B.A., M.A | 
John B udley, B.A. in Govt 


И | 
Lloyq Опса, B.A. LL.B., LL.D 


; Elliott МА” Е "resident of the U 
0 "unge, cA» Ed.D., LL.D., President of the t 
Paki .Punger BA’ 
Ha; ; Gurne, B.A., J.D. 
Rawin { Hanback, pA" M.P A + aM 
Howard: offman, B.S | 
терору Р. ОШпап, B.A.* | 
Joseph М. Huber. B.B.A.* hi 
lel K In enes, B.S., Јр, LL.M. LLD К | 
; ^ Inouy. 
Melat L. Kay p BA, J.D 
Sdn," т Laird, B.A. 
harles т evine, В.А 


6 | 
niversity, ex officio 


— s 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D 

John T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B. 
Ellen P. Servetnick, B.A., M.P.A.* 
Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C 

Robert H. Smith, B.A 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A 
Robert L. Tull, B.A 

William G. White, B.S. in C.E 

J. McDonald Williams, B.S., J.D.* 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D 
Joseph S. Wright, LL.B, LL.D. 


Honorary Trustees 

George M. Bunker, В.5. 

Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D 

George A. Butler, LL.B 

Harry F. Duncan 

Katharine Graham, B.A. 

David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 
Charles E. Smith 

John J. Wilson, LL.B., LL.D. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D 
Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 


Officers of Administration of the University 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 

William David Johnson, B.S., Provost an 

Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President 
Treasurer 

Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affa 
Executive Dean of the Medical Center 

Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Re 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.D., Vice President for Policy Studies an 
Projects 

Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller gent f" 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice Pres 
Student Affairs 

Michael J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Development 


irs ай 


search | 


* Alumni trustee 


The Scho 


ol of Medicine and 
Health Sc; 


CIences 


Officers of Administration of 


the Medical Center 
Ro 


n e > x n . ~ 
^ Pau] Kaufman, B.S., М.р. Vice President for Medical Affairs and 
*ecutive Dean of the Medical Center 
The Vj. t 
edica] oe leSident and Executive Dean is the chief executive officer of the 
с ief ex Center, With overall responsibility for all programs of the Center. As 
Bloedorn nuove officer, the Vice President is 


also the recipient of the Walter A. 
. Bloed го essorship of Administrative Medicine, established by the Walter 
orn Foundation in memory of the late Dean of the Medical Center. 


ponsibility for the curriculum; 
; Including scholarship and financial aid: research and spon- | 


ation; admissions: 


animal facilities. 
ауте " x 
Robert е Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D ‚ Dean for Academic Affairs 
Жора. owitz, M.S.. M.D., Associate Dean for Student Affairs and Admis- 
Freq 


Wing е0пага, Ph.D., Associate Dean for Research 


d H; ` <ir ts 
Harker Scott, Ph.D., Associate Dean for Education and Director of 
Јар, UCation 


"Ichae] Wise, B.S in A.H.S.. Assistant Dean 


e ете > : 
Of Administrative Affairs | 

the nive of Administrative Affairs is responsible for the administration of | 

Sery; $ җай lospita] and the Medical Faculty Associates, for support 

me ool of Medicine and Health Sciences, and for the financial | 
Nt of the Medical Center. 


tanley р. i "m 
Mi, aire 9 Birnbaum. M.S. in МЕ. B.C.E., Dean for Administrative 


D Omas Ja arch, M.B.A.. Administrator of the Medical Center 
егте] L. we Carroll, B.A., Director of Financial Services 
aldroupe, B.S., Director of Management Information 


ic ча | 
The og 9f Clinical Affairs 


" irs is responsible for the patient care activities of the | 
ч gra ital and the Medical Faculty Associates and for the supervi- [| 
inuing medical education programs and commu- | 


10 School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Dennis Sophian O'Leary, B.A., M.D., Dean for Clinical Affairs 

Sheila McCarthy, B.S.N., Director of Nursing 
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History Р 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences of the George Washingt 
University has a distinguished history that goes back more than a century i 
a half. In March 1825 the School opened with the intention of building , 
medical school commensurate with the progress and demands of à rn 


metropolis, and the improvement of service throughout the country. his 
School, the eleventh oldest medical school in the country, has met * 
responsibility by providing its students with a foundation in the mel. 
sciences on which they have built medical careers in practice, teach! 
research, or administration m 
In 1844 the School took on a new dimension when Congress granted x 
use of the Washington Infirmary. Thus one of the earliest general teact 
hospitals in the nation was established in Washington. NS 
The distinguished history of the George Washington University Scho? d 
Medicine and Health Sciences closely parallels the academic advances 
medical progress of the nation. The School has contributed to both. . 1966 
The George Washington University Medical Center, established in nd 
consists of Walter G. Ross Hall, which houses the School of Medicine, si 
Health Sciences; the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library; the Опа 
ty Hospital; the Н.В. Burns Memorial Building, which houses the wr 
Faculty Associates; the Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Bul 
and affiliated hospitals | peal 
In 1973, with the introduction of undergraduate programs in allied ool o 
sciences, the name of the School was officially changed from the 
Medicine to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Regulations A 


«itl 
A student enrolled in the University is required to conform to the o ا‎ 
regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college: 
or division in which he or she is registered. mi 
A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent cic 
University for one semester or more, may reenter and continue scholas, 7 
only under the regulations and requirements in force at the time of P gri 
If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals ny od 
information on an application for admission, registration card, OF , jf 5 
University document, the student's registration may be cancel е 
falsification is discovered after the student has established an асайет gil h 
at the University, the student may be subject to dismissal from the cult?) V 
Such a student will be ineligible (except by special action of the fa 
subsequent registration in the University. 


Regulations 


j; dance in class requires compliance with the School's registration dead- 
Ines, 


U versity Policy on the Release of Student Information 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institution- 
3 Policies 80verning access to and release of student education records 
maintained by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. 


The U | 
ы Diversity complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such 
Institutions must 


1. afford students access to education records directly related to them; 

· Oler students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
Inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; and 
receive the student's written consent before releasing information from 

IS Or her education records to persons outside the University, except 
Or directory information as indicated below (information may be 
urnished to а student’s parents without such written consent only 
upon Certification of the student's financial dependency); and 

` comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a 
Student's record. notifying the student of this action 


The Unive 


request: p, rsity will release the following directory information upon 
Of kin. з, ame, loca] address, and telephone number: name and address of next 
Study. ates of attendance; school. college, or division of enrollment; field of 

а *r of semester hours of credit earned; degrees earned: honors 
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received; participation in organizations and activities chartered or otherwise 
established by the University (including intercollegiate athletics); and heig 
and weight of members of athletic teams. A student who does not wish suc 
directory information released must file written notice to this effect in the 
Office of the Registrar 

Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of student 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar 


Right to Dismiss Students 

The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student e 
the University or from any class or classes whenever, in the interest or 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it advis@?™ 


Right to Change Rules á 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve ^ 
right to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations 8 
go into force whenever the proper authorities may determine 


Right to Make Changes in Programs 
The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs wit 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


hout 


Definition of Satisfactory Academic Progress and 
Good Standing „5 
Medical education at the George Washington University School of Medi 
and Health Sciences is demanding, and student progress is carefully 7. 
tored. Therefore, any matriculated student who has not withdrawn 2 i 
dismissed is considered in good standing and making satisfactory 8C9 
progress. No student is allowed to continue his or her course work at the ple d 
if he or she is considered by the faculty of the School not to be сар. tio” 
attaining the M.D. degree. This policy is fully consistent with the Regu? 


wil! 
for M.D. Candidates. Federally regulated financial assistance progr do no! 
not be approved for students who are not in regular attendance ап adem 
meet the School's standards for good standing and satisfactory 20 


progress. 


University Policy on Drugs T 
The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation ders" 
laws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. s T. 
the academic community should know that administrative action, "iege? Ln 
include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other we t the 
suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken to pro 
interests of the University and the rights of others. 
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The Libraries 
Students have the 
hoo] of Me 
Students 
€nrollme 
Trowed 


privilege of using the Melvin Gelman 
dicine and Health Sciences Library 


are welcome to browse at their leisure. A card denoting approved 
nt for the current semester must be presented when books 
for outside use. 

Students usi 
regulations g 


Library and the 
The stacks are open, and all 


are 


ng the libraries are expected to be familiar with the 
overning their use, which are available at each library. 


Pr d 
» Рену Responsibility 
€ Univer. . ' 
Found ge Pty 1S not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 
fice is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office 


of the Vice Pr 
Udent life po € Vice Pre 


sident for Student and Alumni Affairs develops 
form, Progr 


ams, policies, and procedures to complement the University’s 

lces of the gion program. These activities are implemented through the 

cation оуа Heck Marvin ( enter, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, 

Pportunity Program, Housing, Internationa] Services, Student 

Service at ‘umni, Student and Alumni Career Services, Student Health 

оп these * Services for Students with Disabilities More detailed information 
апа other activities is contained in the Student Handbook 


Stu 

The e; Health Service 
u 

Memo 3 alth Service is an outpatient clinic located in the H.B Burns 

18 at 935 22nd St., N.W 

à ealth Service 

П assist: 
Prob ‚ v sistants whe 
0 lems, lsits 


» duri бө 
tests ng cert 


physici, H is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, and 
are capable of addressing most of students’ medical 
are free of charge and may be either arranged by appointment 
ain hours, secured on а walk-in basis. Most routine laboratory 
чы Ы Performed in the Health Service lab 

im Unizati, а Stocked to fill students’ prescriptions; and allergy shots and 
P8Ychia Pista are administered by the staff nurse for a minimal charge. A 
Concerns, ~ Works in the Health Service to assist students with mental health 


at cost; many common 


Ha Ae is ¢ ا‎ ^ a occurring during hours when the Student Health 
fe Spital fo э м ents may go to the Emergency Room of the U niversity 
ез аге the ге atment 
de 


as This arrangement is for emergency care only, and all 
“Ponsibility of the student 


be currently enrolled on c: 


impus in the University to 
at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in the 
Sei Пеер; ontinuing Education and Summer Sessions and tl 
lence ањ, “Сисайоп Program of the School of En 
aes of their eligible Students who so desire m 
wn choice, but these 


атроф The bi] 


1e Continuing 
gineering and Applied 
ay engage physicians and 
students will be responsible for all fees 
all services rendered outside of the Student 


S 


Incurred from 


——— 
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Health Service (for example, x-ray work, laboratory work, and referrals to 
specialists or other outside physicians) are the responsibility of the student. 


Health and Accident Insurance 

The University has arranged for and endorsed group health and accident 
insurance, on an elective basis, for those full-time students who do not havê 
other coverage. Students are encouraged to carry adequate health insuran 
coverage for themselves and, if married, for their spouses and children: 
Interested students should contact the Student Health Service. 


Housing for Undergraduate Allied Health Students 
Complete information concerning the University's residence halls is a 
from the Director of Housing and Residence Life, George Washington 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20052. Information concerning off-campus housing 
also be obtained at this Office. Arrangements for private housing mus 
made by students. The 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. 1 
student will receive, with notification of acceptance, University residence 
information, an application for residence hall space, and a declaration of inter 
to attend the University. The application for residence hall space or apart The 
accommodations must be accompanied by a $200 nonrefundable depost" ^, 
housing deposit is either credited toward the first semester's room сһа 
held as a security deposit on an apartment. Rooms and apartments are le in 
for the academic year, September to May, and lease payment must be made 
early June for the fall semester, unless the student elects the deferred payme ; 
plan or the 10-month payment plan. Please check with the Student Ассо je 
Office for the 10-month payment plan. Physician assistant and nurse pred 
tioner applicants are not encouraged to apply for University housing in vie 
their extended academic year. 


1984—85 Residence Hall Rates per Person 
for Two Semesters” 


vai ablê 
Univer 
may 
t be 


For Men 

Calhoun Hall $2 3% 
dadli modii ices epcod ләр BS АИИ 2.280 
triple тоо. erik WO EA NOTE RS d 

For Women 

Strong Hall 62,50 
ШИЕ тобы тоф. 72001,2105, элі ог ох Y AIC 07190028 20 Em. 
NUI POOR? 12700 002897191, ^. THBERSQ CUTS, и ЗПР 2280 


ODUCT. су» {ЖЕШСЕ Ө. 202.0, ГООО TE 


For Men and Women 


Crawford Hall 23% 
"nl Ran рК ЛГМ a РЕ РЕК ЫЛ 


*Residence hall prices and allocation are subject to change 


Everglades " i 
erglades Hall (limited to Juniors and seniors) 
apartment for two persons 


Guthridge Hall* 
apartment fo 


2,580 or 2,460 
(limited to juniors and seniors) 
r one person ... 


e ge TS 2,690 or 2,630 

apartment for "NO PIRA АТ. „аў алон odit ымала, OE Fols s 2,580 

apartment for three persons ............... Nan DOG. Ум rid near 2,350 
Building JJ (limite 


d to sophomores, juniors, and seniors) 


apartment for four to six persons .. 


«Уе ө eee eres 2,420 
Francs. c ( 
ancis Scott Key Hall (limited to Juniors and seniors) 
“partment for one POON его teles EOD Saa Tin 2,690 
apartment for ror three Demons... oc asses sd r 2,580 
Madison Han 
double room. oS Valente eats TMA, ar: e. 9.330 
triple Bus uuu «леса Не eve РРР Гуо ЖО шн a 
Milton gar, 


к (limited to Juniors and seniors) 
Partment for two persons 


a GEM DC Те 2,580 or 2,460 
д “Partment for three anc om er CEP рни, à к» 8 2,950 
Mitchel] Hall 
Single с-з мада ИКРАНЫ, om 2,520 
Mun, es AN Uer Prev eir vv 
8 i . 
a Нај]» (limited to juniors and seniors) 
gq tment for two persons 2,580 or 2,460 
T partment for three POTERONO; o visco. гд, тат, AP 2,350 
hurston Hall 
0 3 А " > ә 9« 
uble room, triple room, room for four or five 2d 2,930 
F 
90d Service? 
Side 


ent allie : 
Tequire allied health students in the freshman and sophomore years are 
19. to Choose ( 


Meals per west One of the following three food service plans: the seven-day, 

eals er we eek plan, at the rate of $1,730 for the academic year; the any 14 
Week pj... Week plan for $1,660 for the academic year; or the any 10 meals per 
Plan jg o at $1,600 for the academic year Participation in the food service 


or junior, 


senior, and graduate students. Food service 
t cover Unive 


Cards Р оез по 
the з mit the ning rooms in Thurston and Mitchell Halls and to 
act dining room in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Meal 
a cash equivalency basis in the Marvin Center first- 
г tathskellar George's. 

- ; » 10 observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make arrange- 
ence Lip e George Washington University Office of Housing and Resi- 

arding the B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


afeter : 

a anc , 
¢ dents i l in the F 
$ w 


— 

Re 
Side 

tele, “Dts m 
ep ust de 1 i 

Re One Service al directly vith the telephone company and pay all costs associated with 
‚чең 1 

ated ta must рау elect; 

Food ate 1С bills whic} 


do not include the cost of heating) in addition to the 
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Veterans Benefits 


The Veterans Benefits Office, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 Eye 
St., N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as veterans OF af 
widows or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any problem 
that may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes certifica- 
tion of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so thé 
educational allowances will be paid. f 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents 0 
veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting 4 
application to the Veterans Administration. All such students should ob 
from the veterans counselor the instruction sheet that sets forth requiremen" 
to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veteran? 
Administration and includes other information of general interest. E 

The Veterans Administration is located at 941 North Capitol St., №?" 
Washington, D.C. 20421. 


Facilities " 


Walter G. Ross Hall " 
Walter G. Ross Hall was dedicated and opened in 1973. This facility provine 
the teaching and laboratory facilities for students in the School of Me e 


and Health Sciences. It occupies a city block on the northwest edge e of 
University campus; its gross area is approximately 550,000 square Pe 
more than 10 acres. The building is equipped with audiovisual an 
teaching equipment as well as basic science laboratories. 

Educational Support Services p 
Educational Support Services is a group of core facilities and services вир 


ive of the educational, clinical, and research missions of the Medical je i 
Coordinated by the Associate Dean for Education, the services inclu der 
Office of Education, the Office of Audiovisual Education, the Office of МАШ 
ic Computer Services, and the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Libr D 
Office of Audiovisual Education and Services, Frank Allan, 2 р 
Director—The goal of this Office is to facilitate learning and commun oy. 
throughout the Medical Center by appropriate application of media ve одӣ, 
gy. Consultation is provided in the use of nonprint media in educ? gl 
clinical, and research programs. The Office provides displays of au " 
materials and programs in classrooms, in the Audiovisual Study Cente nigh 
Himmelfarb Library, and throughout the Medical Center. It has uli) 
developed production capabilities that are available to students ап jevisi 
which include photographic, illustration, cinematographic, an bi 
studios and a print shop. Virtually all learning spaces at the Medic" miao 
are equipped for still and motion projection and television display: . {10% 
subject to frequent use are equipped with permanent systems for PFO je 
sound amplification, and recording designed to support staff an 
presentations. 


nica 


Office of 
Directoy. 
With 


Janks 


of Academic Computer Services, Не lmuth F. 
This Office supports educational 


services such as educational testing. 
› assistance 


Orthner, Ph.D., 


maintenance of test-item data 


exa in the design. construction, and duplication of written PMP 
a ninations. student feedback evaluation, course registration, CME credit 
Or " ONE > 
Porting, conference management support, and automation of library proce 
- res and iny 


entories. The 
ations requiring in 
at can be 


і Office also supports small rese 
investig, PE 


arch data bases for 
orms th 


teractive data maintenance or for projects using 
optically scanned. Sophisticated statistical processing can be 
transmitting research data to the GWU Center for Academic and 
ative Computing's IBM mainframe with our on-line communica- 
Package еды апа processing the data with the appropriate statistical 

: the Office 


intera n: also has facilities for Word processing and a number of 
тасу ; 
in» Clive psy chodiagnostic questionnaires and histories for use by research 
Vestigators It 


serves as an interface for computer-assisted educational 


al from the Massachusetts General Hospital and the Ohio State Univer- 


a DEC facilities of the Office consist of an on-] 
4 › d 
епу; DI 60 minicomputer using the 
vironment 


enter f › ап on-line RJE 
Or Academin . 
commun, Cademic and 


ine optical scanner (NCS 7001). 
ANSI STANDARD MUMPS language 
3780 communications link to the University 
Administrative Computing (IBM 4341), a Gandalf 
School v; cations facility to connect terminals from various locations of the 
f а dedicated 


Or the ae lines using high-speed modems. and several dial-up ports 
SWitched telephone network. 

sk of the eye ducation, Rhonda M. Goldberg, M.A. 
educat; тсе of Education is to work with faculty 

ational enterprise. The Office conducts ev 
sty “у Works toward the establishment of effe 
reaching ,, Performance, Consultation is provide 
of A Skills, to stude 


, Director—The primary 
and students to improve 
aluations of courses and 
"ctive systems for evaluat- 
d to faculty in support of their 
nts in support of their efforts to learn, and to the Office 
airs in support of its administration of the educational 


OPEN 
lor d Himmelfarb Health Scie 
1,300 ; Li rary’s colle 
пееф "urna Subscripti 
AUdiovigy the Medical 


nces Library, Shelley Bader, M.L.S., Direc- 
ction of more than 76,000 volumes and approximately 
ons serves the educational, research, and patient care 
al Center. These resources are further enhanced by 
г, Which в media housed in the Library's Bloedorn Audiovisual Study Cen- 
of Medicin "Pplement and complement the educational programs of the Sc 
pecia]; ^ Health Sciences. 
line iblio 12е Information services are provided through computerized on- 
Infor latio Braphie services that access a multitude of bibliographic and 
Re, | dicine (Nt, ases, including MEDLINE, produced by the National Library 

опа] М edi a). ГҺе Himmelfarb Library is an active participant in NLM 8 
Meet the Ica] Library Program, which facilitates interlibrary borrowing to 


‹ roy for materials not available within users’ libraries. 
Vidug gh forma] clas 


hool 


А 5 presentations and instruction provided on an indi- 
Strate library staff instructs users in effective use of materials and 
ае ап ext Б -— meet specific information needs. Special student services 
pith Меп ensive collection of reserve materials designed to assist students 
«иса от t аа Deeds. In addition, the Library works closely with the Office of 
p Anning. ? Provide materials to assist students with their educational 
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activities of the Medical Center 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


The Himmelfarb Library, located adjacent to Ross Hall, can accommodate 
approximately 400 users. Facilities include a smoking lounge, a typing room, à 
conference room, group study rooms, and individual study carrels 


The George Washington University Hospital 


The George Washington University Hospital is adjacent to the Schoo) 7 
Medicine and Health Sciences and is an acute care facility with 511 adult beds 
and 56 bassinets. It serves as the primary teaching site for students in the 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences and for more than 400 physic 
participating in the 19 accredited postgraduate training programs offered t 
the Medical Center. The Hospital records approximately 22,000 patien 
admissions each year and provides a broad range of tertiary care services 0 8 
equally broad-based patient population. Patient origin studies indicate 

concentration of patients from Washington, D.C., and suburban Maryland; 

the actual hospital service area extends well into the entire Washin 
metropolitan area, and patients come from all states of the nation and sever? 


] of 


foreign countries 160 

The Medical Faculty Associates (MFA) is a private group practice of tel 
full-time physicians who practice exclusively at the Hospital and are dedic? 
cian 


to its mission of education and quality patient care. The MFA phys! 
comprise the full-time clinical faculty at the Medical Center and represen 
medical specialties, including the hospital-based specialties , 
pathology, anesthesiology, and emergency medicine. The MFA phys! 


of radio o£ 
cial 

x pas morgen y 
receive approximately 110,000 patient office visits annually. The Emerg he 
Medicine Group staffs the Hospital Emergency Room—one of the busiest p 
city—and contributes another 43,000 visits per year. The MFA physici 
offices are consolidated in the 13-story H.B. Burns Memorial Bul 
adjacent to the University Hospital. 
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паше George Washington University Health Plan (GWUHP) is a health 

movie organization that was begun in 1972 to provide patient care and 

health la Students and house staff with educational experience in à prepaid 
P'an setting. The GW UHP has more than 21,000 subscribers. 


The Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building 


is builg; | ә -— ; 
руз ting houses a computerized multitest facility, which is available to 
~ cans for patient evaluation. 


Affiliated Hospitals 


tents tren '8 Hospital National Medical Center—Children's Hospital repre- 
Jnivera;, P2rtment of Child Health and Development at George Washington 
shi y Schoo] of Medicine and Health Sciences and offers a comprehensive 
experience for third-year students and a variety of elective opportu- 
the fourth year. The hospital provides primary and tertiary care to 
In the greater Washington area and is a referral center for children 
the world 
ospital—This 656-bed voluntary community teaching hospital, 
а cir hospita] system, serves a burgeoning suburban area and 
Patient "ical services, including psychiatry. Each year more than 
al оре. 21е admitted for treatment, 6.200 babies are delivered, 21,300 
: Perations are performed, and 60,000 persons are examined and 
m а 96 Emergency Suite. Fairfax Hospital offers a rotating internship 
ca E 100] of Medical l'echnology, and clinical facilities for a School of 
4: Sing. Students of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
E hospita] in clinical clerkship and elective programs. Fairfax 
>an affiliated hospital for residency training in obstetrics and 
By in the Ge rsity Medical Center Program. 
Holy Cross, a modern 450-bed hospital, is a primary 
Pus that provides students with firsthand exposure to the practice 
the community. It is a private, voluntary facility in which the 
an popu], ical, surgical, and pediatric services is provided for a growing 
9 ane ation. Last year more than 20,000 patients were hospitalized, 
emergency visits were registered, and 3,953 babies were 
toly Cross. The hospital has consistently experienced one of the 
ancy rates in the metropolitan area. 
edical Center—The National Naval Medical Center, 
S a 500-bed general hospital that offers a wide range of 
t ir clinica] research, and educational programs. Medical care 
ajor refers] WY and retired military personnel and their dependents. 
ancer thera = center for thoracic and cardiovascular surgery as well as 
Ship pro, ру. һе teaching staff directs internship, residency, and 
int El; 5 specialties. | | 
et of C Hospital— Saint Elizabeths Hospital, established by an 
3 '88, 18 a federa] psychiatric hospital funded by and adminis- 
Jepartment of Health and Human Services. This hospital 
treatment and care of approximately 5,000 persons, largely 
mbia, of whom approximately 1,600 are 
ы nce at any time. The Hospital staff includes a variety of 
Support Personnel, who enable it to conduct psychiatric evalua- 
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tions and deliver treatment using a wide range of therapeutic modalities. Th 
hospital maintains an up-to-date health sciences library i 
Medical students of George Washington University use the facilities ® 
Saint Elizabeths for part of their clinical psychiatric training. A continui 
research program is conducted at the hospital under a cooperative arrange 
ment with the National Institute of Mental Health i 
Veterans Administration Medical Center—In addition to providing тей 
cal, surgical, psychiatric, neurological, tubercular, and physical medicine gn 
rehabilitation services, this 708-bed medical center has a large outpatiel 
program; an extensive medical research program; programs in open-he@ 
surgery, cobalt therapy, and renal dialysis; a metabolic program; ай 
specially designed Administrative Research Laboratory. E 
Washington Hospital Center—This 910-bed private, not-for-profit insti 
tion serves the greater Washington area through patient care, teaching, e 
research. The Center is the busiest hospital іп the area, with approxima 
30,600 admissions each year. An active emergency department treats ис 
than 44,000 patients annually, and a separate facility for acute resuscitation 
critically ill and injured patients treats another 1,000 each year. A h 
intensive care tower supports not only the trauma and medical services " 
also the very active cardiology and open-heart surgery programs and the a m 
only adult burn service. The center offers approved postgraduate program” р 
all specialties except psychiatry and pediatrics for 205 residents and fellows A 
addition, clinical rotations or teaching programs are provided for nu Й 
medical technologists, x-ray technicians, and other allied health profession 


Committees 1984—85 P. 


Academic Freedom and Ethics 


J. Wiener (Chairman), N. Kramer, K. Peusner, H Pierpont, I 
H. Sidransky, T. Silber 


R. gcalett®" 


Admissions and Advanced Standing 


прі 
А. Thompson (Chairman), Е. Abramson, J. Crantz, О. Donnelly, М' F 
J. Giordano, F. Green, K. Johnson 
Allied Health Programs -— 
T. Moody (Chairman), H. Chen, M. Cianci, C. DeAtley, G. Herer, T. Jo 


P. Klubes, D. Millon, M. Reich, S. Silver, I. Tamagna, D. Watkins 


Appointments, Promotions, and Tenure 


J. Ott (Chairman), L. Affronti, D.O. Davis, V. Cohn. B. Dunbar, 
C. Tuazon 


J. pame” 


Bylaws 


To be determined 


Alumni and Allied Associations 


Communications and Educational Resources 
0 be determined 
Continuin 
D. Ein (Cha 


9 Medical Education 


D irman), B. Aaron. R Dyer, E. Hinman, R 
Topoulos, R, Rosenthal, C. Silva, S Silver 


“ducational Evaluation 


8 Kee ет, (Chairman). В Blatt, M. Davis, G. Gabe, L. Gallo, F 
J, Rhein P. Kind, A. Kwart, R Lavine, H.G. Mandel, W. Olmsted, G. Povar 
Ingold, С. Thompson, H Trout, R. Walsh, P. White, J. Wiener 


Educationaj Plan 


т ning 

Tr è , 

R. E (C hairman). M. Davis, E Druy, H. Emsellem, L. Greenberg, 
J. Rose ron, ©. trani, S. Karmi, A. Medinger, J. Orenstein. С. Pawlson, 
А, Wa nstein, R, Shesser, C. Spiegel, J. Straw, G Wagner, G. Walker, 


Sserman, D. Watkins, J. Wise 


Graduate M 


edi ; 
Пера dical Education 


8 (Chairman ^, J. Frank, Е. Slaby 


(C hairman ^, P. Gross, K. Kennedy, D. Lee, S Lugerner 


erte] (iman), J. Becker. M. Fuchs, W. Hix, E. Kushner, S. Le 


rner, 
"=: 9Imon, G., Wagner 


SSearch 

King y 

` Kenneg ‘hairman), E. Bradley. G. Fiskum. G Geelhoed. S Hurwitz. 
R. Walsh ^: V. Lee. I t 


. Lessin, R Riegelman, G.C Rosenquist, R. Stillman, 


Alumn: 
Vni and Allied Associations 
The 


Ge i 
ће obje neral Alumni Association 
quive si this Association 
Агар апа unite gradu 
ES ucationa]. literary, 


Cives | 
{у, = are to promote the general welfare of the 
ates who wish to associate themselves for 
and scientific purposes. 


Kaufman, S Koulouris, 


". Green, 


= 
Q Sm E 
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Eligible members are those who have enrolled in any school of th 
University and who have left the University in good standing and any perso! 
who is or has been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative St 
of the University or of the Board of Trustees of the University 

The affairs of the Association are directed by the Governing Board, Ё 
majority of whose members represent the constituent alumni organization? 
the University's schools and colleges. | 

The voluntary leadership of the Association works closely with the staff? 
the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Association affairs. The Associ 
tion may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office. 


he 
of 


The George Washington University Medical Alumni 
Association d 
The George Washington University Medical Alumni Association, incorpor 
in 1959, continues the organization previously known as the George Washing 
ton University Medical Society. 

The stated purposes of the Association are as follows: 


This shall be a nonprofit organization international in scope, whose objective ont 


be to provide constructive services for the M.D. degree alumni of the? 
Washington University School of Medicine and Health Sciences for furthering y, 
art and science of medicine, research, and for the promotion of the welfare 0 y 
George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Sciences, ! 
dents, the George Washington University Hospital and its trainees. 


" 

Active membership in the Association consists of all M.D. degree m 
ates of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences; current members an ‘ 
application, past members of the teaching staff of the School of Medicine ve 
Health Sciences who hold doctoral degrees; and doctors of medicine who go 
had one or more years of postgraduate training in the George Washi" y 
University Hospital. Junior membership consists of all members of the "нед 
body of the М.р. degree program of the School of Medicine and 
Sciences. P d 

The Medical Alumni Association maintains an office in the Sch 
Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Officers for 1983—84 
President: Allan Zellis, M.D. 1941 


Council 


Wayne D. Blackmon, M.D. 1978 
William H. Cooper, M.D. 1949 
Marvin Footer, M.D. 1942 
Jack Kleh, M.D. 1944 
Ronald Kurstin, M.D. 1971 
Sidney Levine, M.D. 1941 
Allen Mondzak, M.D. 1961 
Beale H. Ong, M.D. 1959 
Stephen Pappas, M.D. 1956 
Dee R. Parkinson, M.D. 1943 


Alumni and Allied Associations 
Alvin p, 
David H. Ro 
Morton J; 
John U 


arrish, M.D. 1945 

bb, M.D 1958 
Roberts. M D. 1968 
mhau, М.Р 1952 
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The Doctor of Medicine Degree Program 


Admission 


The George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Science 
seeks to enroll intellectually gifted, humanly sensitive, mature persons W 
will excel in the science and art of medicine. Applicants of diverse social а 
educational backgrounds have access to the admissions process. In the selec 
tion process there is no discrimination based on sex, race, color, religion, age 
marital status, national or regional origin, or handicap. 


Entrance Requirements 
Admission to the First-Year Class 


For admission to the Doctor of Medicine degree program, a minim 
semester hours must have been earned in an accredited American or Cana 
institution of higher learning. Credits earned in a professional school can re 
applied to the fulfillment of this minimum requirement only if they : 
acceptable by the applicant's college or university toward a bachelor's дее 
іп arts or science. (A credit under the quarter system is two-thirds "té 
semester hour.) It is advantageous to complete four full years of undergr? jn 
study. Only exceptional students are accepted upon completion of the 
mum requirements. ашё 
It is possible for exceptional students with three years of under" gj 
work in Columbian College of George Washington University to be admit : of 
this medical school and to receive a combined Bachelor of Arts-D0¢ 
Medicine degree. More detailed information on this program is given on 
The following courses must be completed with satisfactory achieve ne? 
before the applicant can be certified for matriculation. All require n 
courses must include sufficient laboratory work to give assurance 0 m 
ity with the experimental methods and techniques of the disciplines. labor 
Biology—Eight semester hours, including two semester hours 0 S ude 
tory. This may be either in general biology or zoology but may not " 
separately credited courses in botany. E 
Chemistry—Eight semester hours of general inorganic chemistry rator 
may include qualitative analysis), including two semester hours of 14 atori: | 


and six to eight semester hours of organic chemistry, including labor 180 
Physics—Eight semester hours, including at least two semester 
laboratory. К. may V 
English—Six semester hours in composition and literature. This m 
the usual introductory college course or its equivalent. allo" 
ge 


The number of required courses has been kept to a minimum Adm 
college students the time to pursue their own interests in depth. T gt 
sions Committee has no preference with regard to the major area 0 d al ) 
the applicant. Students with backgrounds in the arts, humanities, ап Я Т 

Sciences are as admissible as applicants with science backgroun cra 
Committee does expect that work in the student's chosen area of cone 
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R as in the required science courses will reflect scholarly interests and 
` OW evidence 


of significant achievement. 


Admission with Advanced Standing 


num AV . . 
efore ber of recent developments require further deliberation by the faculty 
ed. At an appropriately revised policy on advanced standing can be articulat- 


Interest e time of printing of the Bulletin, this review was not complete. 
| 2 applicants are invited to write to the Office of Admissions of the 
of Medicine and Health Sciences for final regulations. 


Application Procedure 
Application to the First-Year Class 


Pplicat; : , i . 
e ae forms are available from the Office of Admissions All applicants 
Minded that the 


tion in applica.’ submission of materially false or misleading informa- 
Brounds Уя ication forms or in connection with the application process shall be 
ol к rejection. If such submission is discovered after entrance into the 


0 7 К " . . 
of th award of a degree, it shall be grounds for dismissal or for revocation 
: degree, 


articipant in the American Medical College Application 
>). Applications for a place in the first-year cl 
e $ - : 
Washi d on Y from AMCAS. 1776 Mass 
Bto D.C. 20036. Wh 
IStribution to sc 
eadline 
n 18 Sought 
8 (d receipt of ou 
will Send the 


ass can be 
achusetts Avenue, N.W., Suite 301, 
en completed, this application is returned to 
hools selected by the applicant. The AMCAS 
is November 1 of the year preceding that for which 


r copy of the AMCAS application. the Office of Admis- 
^e applicant a Supplemental Application. This requests 
hot included оп the AMCAS application. Submission of this 
Onrefun ab „application (due no later than December 15), including the 
Committee А Supplemental application fee ($35), will initiate Admissions 
‚8 бы, Ocessing of the application. On the basis of available informa- 
tion) Se Pplicants Will be asked to have letters of evaluation (recommenda- 
ап ујка; ter careful review of these documents, the committee will extend 
fo Completed + Interview to the most promising candidates. When these steps 
fing Sew, the application will be brought to the Admissions Committee 
Altho it оп. Applicants will be informed of final decisions immediately. 
¢ dential, Y" hot assume an obligation to report missing or erroneous 
that ne вар i Admissions Office will try to contact the applicant if it is noted 
© Sch Y credentials are missing. 
егер > 00! also participates in the AMCAS Early Decision Program. 
hs MOA nts should read the AMCAS information booklet included 
are у p SPPlication materials. Early decision applicants should be 
they must submit their application by August of the year 
admission is sought and (2) for consideration the 
ation and all letters of recommendation and transcripts 
by the Office of Admissions no later than September 1. 
asion candidates are usually made by October 1 and no 
Ctober 15 А 
r to the AMCAS information booklet and to the 
available from the School of Medicine and Health 
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Sciences Office of Admissions for the most up-to-date information available? 
the time of application. Details included in those sources supersede inform! 
tion contained in this Bulletin 


Application with Advanced Standing 
Information and applications for admission with advanced standing should * 
obtained from the Office of Admissions (M.D. Program), School of Medicine an 
Health Sciences, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

All applicants must complete an advanced standing application form an 
submit it with a $35 application fee no later than June 1. 


Selection Procedures 


To process the vast number of applications to this institution fairly S 
expeditiously, a screening evaluation system is utilized. This evalua 
procedure screens applicants on the basis of undergraduate grades (taking y. 
account improvement in performance in later years), Medical College А D» 
sion Test (MCAT) scores, and pertinent extracurricular and work experien d 
Some additional consideration is given to applicants from the District 
Columbia and the neighboring metropolitan area as well as to applicants 


George Washington University. There are no age limits. б, 
When all credentials and interview reports are available, the applic d 


is reviewed by the Admissions Committee. In this review, although gra e jo 
MCAT scores are considered, major consideration is given to the essay Py 
of the applications, the letters of evaluation, and the interview reports, ! the 
attempt to assess those motivational and personal characteristics tha 


committee feels are important in choosing future physicians. «chin pi 
Applicants who are offered a place in the class are required, edic" 
weeks, to notify the Office of Admissions (M.D. Program), School of M À 


and Health Sciences, in writing, of their intent to accept the place reserv" j 
deposit of $100 is also required by a specific date after notifica ا‎ 
acceptance. The date will be given in the notice of acceptance. The iis 
becomes nonrefundable two weeks prior to registration but will be € 
toward the first semester's tuition. 


Program of Study E 


jen 
h Sei 


The faculty and administration of the School of Medicine and Healt | 
pili 


. . Jg 0 
have developed a curriculum designed to prepare each student for а PF 


and career interests, the curriculum is balanced with required course m I 
students are encouraged to maximize achievement within their oW? айш 
is presumed that all graduates will seek additional education 10 pde” 
training programs before assuming complete responsibility for 10 s 
clinical decision making. — 

In the first year, the student concentrates primarily on basic scien I oy 
course of study includes anatomy and biochemistry in the first semes | 
second semester, the student concentrates on physiology and micro 
addition to an integrated course in neurobiology. 


The Doctor o 


electi Shman and sophomore medical students are permitted to register for 
r use elective time at their discretion. The first two weeks 
аге probationary, to enable students to decide whether it is 
studente their needs. After completing the first two weeks of an elective, 
> are committed to complete the course requirements. 
8Y and ^r tt Year integrates basic science and clinical information. Patholo- 
ic Program peo ОЁУ provide the major basic science substrates. This academ- 
introduced me been evolving since 1970, and several innovations have been 
htegratior' ach year. The course of study is coordinated bya program director. 
rogram i xi accomplished through faculty subcommittees working with the 
Medica] lane and the second-year subcommittee on educational planning. 
of the tam ents are introduced to physical diagnosis during the first semester 
“€cond year. 
ars form a continuum of required clerkships and elective 
to bring the student to optimal readiness for graduate 
and вупесо are required іп medicine, surgery, pediatrics, obstetrics 
complete а "ed psychiatry, and health care sciences. Each Student must 
Pediatrics o e wesk acting internship in one of the following: medicine, 
clerkship Ms amily medicine. In addition, each student must take a two-week 
Or ne овур, thesia and two two-week clerkships in orthopaedics, urology, 
Es Bery. All students must have a clinical course in neurosurgery or 


: designed 
Ing, ( erkships 


Variety „ Ж" e " 
Affiliated eU of elective experience is available at the I niversity and its 

4 88s ~ permission may be granted to take electives elsewhere. 
uring the à 


assume h entire educational experience, students are encouraged to 
the goal CSponsibility for their self-assessment and continued learning. It is 
faunas, 01 the faculty t 


o select and educate concerned human beings who will 


Ction ” 
г "Eo i : 
pro uctively ang effectively during a long career in medicine. 


» > Who һауе completed the four-year course for the Doctor of 

“quired anne and have received 50% or more of the grade of H (Honors) in 

Medica} Ce arses may be recommended by the Executive Committee of the 
"Phter for graduation "With Distinction." 


оть; 
To be bineg Bachel 


Ог of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


recom > А : 
аре at pended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the candidate must 
Ours on. 156.94 semester hours of prescribed college work (at least 30 
Arts Пе year of 


5 an e residence must be completed in Columbian College of 
Satisfa Sciences) 


é ry and the first year of the medical curriculum. Upon 
Чайын pa completi 


Comes aj; 9f the fourth year of the medical curriculum the 
d^ Should eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
без not © understood, howeve 


r, that admission to Columbian College 


ar; Уда ` : Зу 
antee а mission to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
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Combined Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine 


The departments of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences cooperate 
with the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences in offering programs leading 
to the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine in t e 
fields of biochemistry, genetics, microbiology, mycology, pharmacology; anû 
physiology ; 
Students in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences who wish to apply 
for the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine mus 
meet the requirements for admission to the Graduate School of Arts an 
Sciences. They must be recommended by the chairman of the department an 
by the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the Dean 0 
Academic Affairs of the Medical Center % 
The Master of Science degree program consists of a minimum of 
semester hours, which includes a thesis (equivalent to six semester hours). 
a Master of Science degree program that does not include a thesis, the num t 
of semester hours of graduate course work is determined by the departmer 
The program without the thesis is not an individual student option and 1$ 00 
available in every department : 
A maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-level cour 
completed as a part of the Doctor of Medicine degree (and not already appl 
toward the bachelor's degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the requi 
ments of the Master of Science degree. The remaining semester hours of wo | 


> 4 j ` : j 
including a thesis if it is required, must be in course work in the basic T^ dust? 
sciences normally required for a Master of Science degree in the Gr8 
School of Arts and Sciences 

го! 


Dual Program for the Doctor of Medicine and Docto 
Philosophy Degrees 
In cooperation with the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, a dual pr? 
is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor of Medicine 
Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements that must be fulfilled for the 
degrees are identical to those currently and separately established ! nd 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences and the Graduate School of A 
Sciences. рр) 
To enter the dual-degree program, a prospective student first must oF j 
for and gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences hed 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences separately through esta! ati 
procedures. On admission to both schools, the student may apply for 4 ee 
with the dual-degree program. Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy 9€ nd j$ 
performed under the jurisdiction of a departmental doctoral committee ? 
available in more than 50 research fields. FL. 
А student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum the 
semester hours of approved work taken in the M.D. degree program, hou 


ай 
P d 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences toward the total of 72 semeste ust be 
required for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Twenty-four hours а to 
earned in graduate courses during periods when the student is not oblig mer 
full-time enrollment in the M.D. degree program, that is, during Sati 
sessions, vacation periods, etc. The final 24 semester hours of disse wie x 
research toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree may begin concur pleti 


` ` т sc "C 
the final semester of graduate course work. The estimated time for € 
of this dual program is six years. 
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Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy 
quirements 
he detailed requirements for the degrees of M: 


the 1 are stated in the Undergraduate and Graduate Programs Bulletin 
€ Univ 


*rSICy, which is available at the Graduate School of Arts 


M prs and 
8, George Washington University, Washington, D.C 20052. 


Regulati 


Ons for M.D. Candidates 


General 
"Sing the 5565 
cally dete Buldelines below, the Educational Planning ( ommittee will periodi- 
numbe ermine and report to the Faculty Senate on the appropriateness and 
F E" Credits for all courses 
irst. a 7 
7 "n , ' 
ы Seconq.) ear Courses: 
Lecture Car , " 
i k Courses on. semester hour for each hour of lecture time per 
^ Cek per semester, adjusted as appropriate 
"boy, : j i ; 
ab atory Courses—one semester hour for each two or three hours of 
adores ~ 4 
ratory time per week per semester. adjusted if appropriate 
trd. , 
Clinics Fourth.) ear Courses: 
* pe 
al ( ourses—five semester hours for each four wee 
three 


ks for clerkship; 
Semester hours for two-week clerkships 


he minimum 


Comple ion of, academic requirement for the M D. degree will be the 

Passing o. all courses designated by the Faculty Senate to be required and a 

electives Srade In all courses taken. whether required or not. other than 
8 In the first and second years. 

Eval ; 

Peeulty НОП Of Academic Performance 

Meaningful responsible for evaluating the performance of students in a 

Used ; B= ' useful, and timely manner. A preclinical evaluation form wil] be 

triplica at ret and second-year courses This form will be prepared in 

Dean for A the end of each course and distributed as follows: one copy to the 

depart nc demie Affairs, 


to be included in the student's file; one copy to the 
Use in all and Copy to the student. A clinical evaluation form will be 

д third. and fourth-year courses This form will be prepared in 
E D 1€ end of each clerkship or elective and distributed as follows: one 


г е ну for Academic Affairs, to be included in the student's file; one 
attrib ~. -Partment: 


one 


Los їр and one to the student This form shall a list the 
atte; a у 5 evaluated: (b provide for indication of the quality of perform- 
lor ht o aus : Space for written comments, which are required, Each 
€ in ¢ Bel 5 required courses should designate an evaluation coordina- 

“Ee of student evaluation 


Gra 
The ев 


e au < 
depart rity for the 


"b assignment of 
Ог with int 


grades rests primarily with academic 
erdisciplinary f 


aculty. Exceptions are grades of Incom- 


ister of Science and Doctor of 


ee ae 
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plete and Withdrawal (see below), which may be assigned only for reasons 
acceptable to the Dean for Academic Affairs. Departments are responsible 40 
the assignment of grades on a rational, just, and unbiased basis. 

The grading system for all non-required electives will be Pass (P) Fail (F). 
For all required courses and senior electives, the grading system wil 
Honors (Н), Pass (P), Fail (F), Conditional (CN), In Progress (JP), Incomplete 
(D, Withdrawal (W), and Exempt (X). 

The following definitions apply: 


Honors (H)—Those students whose performance in a subject is determined 
by the concerned department to be of superior quality and who, in additio: 
have demonstrated at the highest level those qualities of intellectual curiosity) 
motivation, and self-discipline, which clearly set them apart from the major! 
of the group, may be assigned the grade of Honors (H). 

Pass (P)—All students, with the exception of those defined above, whos? 
performance in a subject at least meets the requirements established by 
concerned department shall be assigned a grade of Pass (P). 

Fail (F)—Those students whose performance in a subject clearly falls © 
far below departmental passing standards that limited remedial work wou 
be inadequate to correct the deficiencies shall be given a grade of Fail (P) : 

Conditional (CN)—Those students who do not meet the minimum requ! 
ments established by the concerned department but who could reasonably | 
expected to do so through a limited program of remedial work, develope? " 
the department and approved by the Committee on Educational Evaluat 
shall be assigned the grade of Conditional (CN). in 

In Progress (IP)—The notation of IP will be assigned to student y 
courses that require more than one semester for completion. A grade wil 
assigned upon completion of the entire course in a subsequent semester, 

Incomplete (I)—The notation of I will be assigned when a student fai’ n 
complete all the required work in a course for reasons acceptable to the Ti 
for Academic Affairs. Assignment of Incomplete requires the prior appro" ig 
the Dean for Academic Affairs, or his or her designee, on a case-by-case и the 
A student in the first and second year may not proceed into the work 0 of! 
following year until a grade of J has been removed; if not removed, à grade, 
will be changed automatically to a grade of F after one year. A stu ent 12 
third or fourth year must remove a grade of I prior to graduation. 

Withdrawal (W)—The notation of W will be assigned only whe 
is unable to continue in the course for reasons acceptable to the Ёё 
Academic Affairs. Such reasons may not include scholarship. 

Exempt ( X)—The notation of X will be assigned when a stude 
by a department from taking a required course on the basis that 
already proven competent in the subject or when a student is giv 
passing an equivalent course at another institution. 


tude 
na stu fot 


nt is exe ei 


e or 9' 
credit r 


All departments should submit F and CN grades to the Office of шерү 
for Academic Affairs as soon as possible after the completion of a coU 
clerkship. маје 

A grade of F requires that the student repeat the course or ап equi the 
remedial experience at this or some other institution, approve? qo 


department and the Dean for Academic Affairs, prior to proceeding to атай | 


course with 4 in 
) continue ^. je 
passi" 


of the following year. Upon completion of the requisite 
Pass (P) or its equivalent, the student shall be permitted t« 
M.D. program and the grade of F will be converted to F/P if the 


Was Biven by our f: 
The Втаде of CN 
grad iE of th in the case of clinical subjects, prior to 
attained а, Üpon certification by the department that the student has 
conti; Suitable proficiency in the subject. the student shall be permitted to 
н ue in the M.D program and the grade of CN will be converted to CN/P. A 
ch a program, elect to repeat the course at this or any 
із approved by the concerned department. A grade of 
r better shall then result in conversion of the CN to CN/X. Failure to 
Prescribed CN to CN/P or CN/X by one of these proced 

Ded period shall result 


iculty or F/X if the course was taken at another institution. 


IS not à passing grade and must be upgraded prior to the 
1е next academic year or, 


ures within the 
In automatic conversion of the CN to CN F. 


after receipt of grades, the Dean for Academic Affairs 
^e Committee on Educational Evaluation of the names of all 
ceiving grades of F or CN and submit their records to the committee 

n and recommendations. (The process defined below is designed to 
at protection against 1mproper academic evaluation guaranteed by 
of the Statement of Student Rights and Responsibilities.) 


£ ay, with els an evaluation or grade to be unjust or inaccurate, he or 
evaluat: vun five days of receiving the grade, appeal to the signer of the 
departme EH hearing, simultaneously notifying the chairman of the 
Failure of the he signer of the evaluation must respond to the student quickly 
ace 'Dtance oft Student to initiate such an appeal within five days indicates 
Uating n 1€ grade, unless an extension of the time limit is indicated for 
Affairs F B circumstances acceptable to the Associate Dean for Student 
this Point on, the Associate Dean for Student Affairs will 
Tocess to assure that it moves forward in a timely manner. 
the air dent remains dissatisfied, he or she should appeal in writing to 
ation of tha of the department or clinical division promptly for reconsider- 
°PPropriate with tation The chairman shal] conduct a review. consulting as 
the airman. n other faculty and staff, and inform the student in writing of 
Smaing issa. termination at the earliest possible time. If the student 
Stude 5. aLisfied, he or she may appeal in writing to the Associate Dean for 
i ү ars. The Associate Dean. or his or her designee, will attempt to 
Me ». OY conferring T А le authorities w > den: 
nt ing with the student and authorities within the depart- 


: Sho 

ag : uld tha. 5.5 : 

establish | that fai] to resolve the complaint, the Associate Dean will 
Consist opp Qd hoc 


con St of four "Ж committee to review the complaint. The committee will 

hac mittee memb "Опа, as least one of whom will be a student, and none of the 
De N regis 5 srs will be from the department against which a complaint 
ean fo St ы тей l'he task of the committee will be to advise the Associate 

Procedura dent Affairs about (1 whether or not the evaluati: 

lat partic 

Evidenca Students in $ oie 


rom 
the p 


n or grading 
ular case were essentially the same as those used 
at course and (2) whether or not there is sufficient 
ous evaluation to warrant referral of the 


case 
м mi ‘Or reassessment of the student's competence. Acting 
ade Ittee's айу x Ж 
- ade ttee’s advice. the Associate Dean will either accept the original 
eva] evaluation 


as valid or refer the 


case back to the department for 
ing of the student 


The and/or grad 


BAS. 
determin , Ssociate Dean 


d ап дылы. ап in Cooperation with the department chairman will 
мы [f “PPropriate procedure for reevaluation and/or grading of the 
faculty member chooses to contest further the joint 
an and Associate Dean, or if these two administrators 
! agreement. the Dean for Academic Affairs wil] review the 


es udent or 
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situation and render a final decision on a reevaluation process. In every CP 
authority to evaluate and grade students resides in the academic departme!! 


Academic Dismissal 
The Dean for Academic Affairs may dismiss a student for academic reasons? 
recommendation of the Committee on Educational Evaluation. The Comm! 
on Educational Evaluation will make its recommendations to the Dean 
Academic Affairs after careful review, considering the total number of seme 
ter hours of CN and F grades in courses and electives (except first- and seco | 
year electives) attained by the student during the M.D. program. Condition? 
grades that have been remedied to CN/P and failing grades that have 
remedied are calculated as conditional and failing grades, except in the case 
a student who has been permitted to repeat a semester or a year. In such © 
the initial grades will not be counted for possible dismissal. it 
The following regulations establish the conditions under which Academ 


Dismissal may be recommended. 

A student (a) who received grades of F in required courses totaling ио 
more semester hours in any academic year, ог (b) who received gr 
CN and F in required courses totaling more than 20 semester ho 
work in any academic year, or (c) who received grades of F in more thal 
semester hours of required work in the M.D. program, or (d) who recel 
grades of CN and F totaling more than 30 semester hours of requir pt 
in the M.D. program, or (e) who fails to meet any special requirem 4 
previously specified for that student by the Dean for Academic Afar ie 
condition for continuation in the program, or (f) whose know! the 
competencies, and personal characteristics have not achieved, n fo! 
judgment of the Committee on Educational Evaluation and the Dea? gf 
Academic Affairs, a satisfactory level of development and integrate y 
any stage of training to justify continuing him or her as a reas" 
candidate for the M.D. Degree (see also Evaluation of Profes at і 
Comportment, p. 00) will be subject to dismissal from the M.D. degti 


program. 


Irregular Progress 


Repetition of a Year 


Upon the advice of the Educational Evaluation Committee, the рег 
Academic Affairs may require that a student in academic difficulty reir 
year or may permit a student at risk for dismissal to repeat a year. " en 
repetition of a year would be an option when there was a pattern 0 аб ni 
problems that would be difficult or impossible to remedy before the beg o 
of the next academic year. Allowing a student to recycle would be an jor? 
when the student was subject to dismissal on academic grounds but $ 
promise of mastering academic material on an additional attempt and P jci b 
ing without further major difficulty toward becoming a competent P "chis" Р 
А student eligible for promotion may be allowed to repeat а year 
her own request. 
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Leaves Of Ab 
eaves of 
Udent 


W 


it 

wa drawal from the M.D. Program 
r rawa! from the 

Wish апер 

Com 


Sence 


absence may be granted at the discre 
airs, 


ев to ro. the event that a student | 
as reenter the program, he or she must reapply through the 
it e as a 


Dy other candidate for medical school. 


Valuati , 
is чац of Professional Comportment 


ё tablished has been reviewed by the University Board of Trustees and 
0f the , (0 accommod 


5} т 


edica] c ate the unique curriculum and degree requirements 
Саве to hay Cal Center. Unless the University Provost decides in a particular 
and et € case proce 


ssed under the University Guide to Student Rights 
, all cases involving misconduct by M.D. candidates will be 
Under the following regulations. 
У, by his or her behavior or pattern of behaviors, a student may 
is or her suitability to continue in the study of medicine. It 
© catalogue all behaviors that might raise serious questions 
^ | 8 Сотре{епсе {о continue in medical school. The process 
With h e 9W has been adopted by the Faculty Senate. It is intended to deal 
Mto the pr lorg that may be unacceptable or dangerous to the public if carried 
j e оц се of medicine. 
Students With E Steps will be the process for 
Serious problems relating 


Wh 
NY a 
Associate , Problem IS perceived, the observer will co 
“hfirme, j an for Student Affairs 
confident, mediately l 


identifying and dealing with 
to professional comportment: 


mmunicate with the 
If the communication 18 verbal it must be 
à Y a signed letter, which will be placed in the student's 
Аай nt nden ed In the Academic Dean s office. Access IS restricted to 
es; "ate, sista pusideration, the Dean for Academic Affairs, and the 
Ment o, nd, wh, -ans for Student Affairs and for Education or their 
0 е Appropriate, the Subcommittee on Professional Comport- 
e Student j al Evaluation Committee. This file will be maintained 
ts is dism ‘ward : or until he or she withdraws, 
io ents wil] a from the U niversity for academic reasons. This file 
in on h 8 acted e destroyed unless the Committee on Educational 
teago Whic LO ma art of the student's permanent record. In any 
issed from the U niversity for nonacademic 
file will be preserved permanently as a part of the 
18 process may be initiated by the Committee on Educa- 
When it is Suspected that academic deficiencies are the 


вур When 
T у Cho Ого. 
һе Аз. 8al, medica], or behavioral problems 


elude Student m “an for Student Affairs (or his or her designee) must meet 
(b not p Toon аз possible. Options for the Associate Dean would 
Ау. e Imited to) the following 
е Medic; 
Mending t at yj dent but taking no further action 


le Student seek professional assist 


ance for personal problems 


tion of the Associate Dean for 


M.D. program is anticipated by the administration to be 
ater changes his or her mind and 
Admissions 
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that may be impairing professional performance 
3. Developing additional information through contacts with the student, his 
peers, faculty, or professional consultants. For example, the Associate Dea? 
with the student's concurrence, refer the student for medical or psycho’ 
evaluation. The charge for such an evaluation would be paid by the Scho 
Medicine and Health Sciences, and the professional consultant would be requi 
to make a written report for inclusion in the student’s confidential file. " 
4. Referring the case to the Subcommittee on Professional Comportment. This 8U 
mittee will consist of two students from the third or fourth year of the M.D. & 
program and two full-time faculty, at least one of whom shall be a member 
Educational Evaluation Committee. No administrative officer, including dd 
mental chairmen, course coordinators, or residency training program directo 
be eligible to serve on this subcommittee. Appointment will be for a terms 
year. Tenure on the subcommittee will not exceed three years. The subcom е 
members and its chairman will be named by the Chairman of the Educa 
Evaluation Committee. Students will be chosen from three third-year am. 
fourth-year students nominated by the Student Council, the others to be Dev" 
possible alternates. All members of the subcommittee will have voting pri" Р 
and decisions will be made by majority vote with all four members being P " 
Minutes of the subcommittee will be kept in the student's confidential ® 
chairman may keep duplicate records for the duration of the review, but thes 


be returned to the Dean's Office at the end of the process 


ol 


m 
If the subcommittee is sent a case for review, it will be responsi 
gathering information from individuals who may include (but not be v. 
to) the student in question, his or her peers, faculty, the administratio о 
medical school, and where deemed appropriate, professional соп8й y 
medical or psychological aspects of the problem. Meetings of the subcoT g 
are confidential, but the student in question and/or his or her couns 
attend information-gathering sessions as observers rele 
If the professional evaluation is requested by the subcommittee it 
will be made by the Associate Dean for Student Affairs, or his or het 
As described above, the cost of this evaluation would be borne by the jusi” 
Medicine and Health Sciences and a written report requested for inc m) 
the student's confidential file. In contrast, a recommendation for the $ nt? 
seek professional assistance would remain the concern of the stu 
of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. No contacts by the ® "m. 
be made to that professional, and the expense will be borne by the * e 
The subcommittee will make a disposition regarding each case tini 
it as soon as possible. Possible dispositions would include (but not be 4 fo И 
advising the student, referring the student for professional assistant 
medical or psychological problem at his or her expense, FÉ vell 
modification in the student's academic program, and recommend” vf 
rary suspension or permanent dismissal from the M.D. program. he @*) 


mendation for modification in the academic program requires tha wish 
reviewed by the parent committee. The student and, if he or 8 "i ati 
student's counsel may be present during the presentation of in F 

e 


such a review и 

The subcommittee and/or the parent committee will submit rec 
tions to the Dean for Academic Affairs, or his or her designee, — 

Right of appeal will be as follows: The student will be inform Y 
her right to request review by the next higher authority, “pya (7 
Subcommittee on Professional Comportment, the Education@ side ( 
Committee, the Dean for Academic Affairs, and finally, the Vice 
Medical Affairs. 
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"enter to 


Б r of this st 
Munity of tha 
Onesty Чу of the 


S, Medical Center Staff, or students are 
ч, form Charge of Academic Dishonesty," 
- ental с 
TOpriate T . al ch 
ch Be a d 

ag, ANd ir 
Academ j ч 


airs а - nai 2 
n l'éceipt and should remain confidential. 


Dishonesty 
n reviewed by the University Board of Trustees and 
organizational and committee structure of the 
r. In cases of academic dishonesty involving M.D. candidates 
Within the Medical Center, this policy will be used instead 
olicy on Academic Dishonesty adopted August 8, 1977 
al Center community, in order to fulfill its purpose, must assure 
ауіог in the academic enterprise, est 
"Cessary to do so. All members of the community are 


In their academic work. Medical students are assumed to be 


rstood principles of academic honesty and with 

answers on examinations, 
aids to memory in examinations. plagiarizing, presenting 
acquired as being of one's own 
ifying clinical or research data. They have a special 
any special procedures established within 
assure integrity of academic behavior. Failure to 
Such procedure 
3 of the comm 
Prevent 


of dishone 


ized 


act in 
8 will be considered academic dishonesty. 
unity—students, faculty, and staff—have a 
acts of academic dishonesty or, if they have occurred 
and to keep them from recurring. 


atement aims solely at informing members of the 
ir rights and responsibilities with respect to academ- 
nts of academic dishonesty that come to the attention of 
to be made by 
after consultation 
ctor of the service, 
Scribes the nature of 
Pporting evidence, should be forwarded to the Dean 


airman, course coordinator, or dire 


18 form, which identifies the student, de 
cludes su 


: "m, the Dean for Academic Affairs wil] meet with the 
ISCuss the ch 


e accusor 
e ch 


arge and supporting evidence and to present the 

e charge and with a copy of the "Regulations for M.D. 
; the Student, and the Dean for Academic Affairs agree on the 
arges, the fact of this agreement shall be noted by the 
ree parties on the form, 
valuation Committee for recommendation of 

3 ification of the academic program if necessary. 


refe an believes the charge(s) not to be accurate, the 
serred to the Ẹ 


ese 


N to - 
© апу othe 


› Опе 


;ducational Evaluation Committee for review by 
rofessional Comportment. The proceedings of the 


9r the parent committee shall be conducted as previously 
regulations, 


r disposition available under Evaluation of Professional 
or more of the 


following sanctions must be invoked by the 
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Dean for Academic Affairs after considering the recommendation of 
Educational Evaluation Committee 


te, with 


1. Discarding the work product, which might result in an Incomple 
requirement that the student satisfactorily complete compensatory 
or be reevaluated on relevant material i 

A notation of "Dropped from the course for academic dishonesty" pla 
the transcript, to be expunged one year after imposition of the pe? 
upon graduation, whichever occurs first. Such a notation will not b 
ute to jeopardy for academic dismissal but would require repetition ® 


course if the course is required. 

3. A notation of “Dropped from the course for academic dishonesty’ 
the transcript, with the notation appearing permanently on the all 
Such a notation will not contribute to jeopardy for academic dismis 
would require repetition of the course if the course is required. " 

4. Expulsion of the student from the School of Medicine, with the notat 
"Academic Dishonesty" placed on the permanent record. 


í placed 


Safeguards During Procedure 

Should the review and any appeal procedures not be completed before y 
on which grades are submitted by the department, the grade of Incomple \ 
be recorded for the student in that course until the charges have yg 
adjudicated. The student will not be prevented from meeting other & 0 
requirements—such as taking Part 1 of the National Boards Examina p 
entering into the matching—prior to the imposition of sanctions 8n 

tion of all appeals that are to be undertaken. If the student V9 "n, 
withdraws from the institution prior to completion of the review Р follow” 
following notation will be placed on his or her transcript: “Withdrew dete” 
accusation of academic dishonesty prior to completion of review and 
natıon 


ї 


Supplemental Guidelines 
All departmental chairmen and course and clerkship coordinators ar oe 
sible for informing faculty and staff members about the foregoing Ө ШУУ 
Chairmen are also responsible for publicizing to their students, "T 4 
staff any supplemental departmental guidelines for academic hones 
priate to their discipline 


Policy on Promotions and Graduation— 
Academic Requirements 


In general, promotion from one year to another—and recomm na 
Faculty Senate for award of the M.D. degree—will be automatic и себ ы 
ment of academic requirements. Under exceptional circumstan 
evaluation of personal comportment is pending or complet M Tu 
described in Evaluation of Professional Comportment, promotion is 
tion may be postponed, denied, or subject to additional requirem 


individual students by the Dean for Academic Affairs. 


CA We 
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рано Requirements 
year bin: to Year 2—Successful completion of all required work of the first 
may not р Performance at least at the passing level (see p. 29). The student 
Year th egin the Work of the second year until all deficiencies of the first 
Satisf, at is, failing or conditional grades in required courses—have been 
actorily remedied 
e , ; А 
ear re to Year 3. Successful completion of all required work of the second 
receipt j Performance at least at the passing level (see p. 29). In addition, 
kaminer е Dean's office of scores on Part 1 on the National Board of Medical 
hird Ye; . examination. The student may not proceed with the work of the 
isfact аг Until all deficiencies in work of the second year have been 
n Y remedied 
third ye 60 Year 4—Successful com Jletion of all required clerkships of the 
ear I 1 I 
€ r J 
May be With Performance at least at the passing level (see p. 29). A student 
Y ermi - | 
deficiens Реті ед to matriculate in the fourth year despite unremedied 
Teme ied * In the third year performance if those deficiencies are to be 
the Studer, ot to graduation during time that would otherwise be available to 
Eligii elective time or vacation 
Q ` Y . 3 11 " 1 
Senate te tty for Graduation— Students will be recommended to the Faculty 
ademi zs awarded the M degree upon completion of the minimum 
. a B " 1 
designat d equirements described on page 29 (completion of all courses 
со TSe§ ta - e Faculty Senate to be required and a passing grade in all 
Second es m" Whether required or not, other than electives in the first and 
ыр tme it and fulfillment of any additional conditions relating to personal 
"Ofessional imposed by the Dean for Academic Affairs (see Evaluation of 
ы Omportment. p. 33) 
Applicat; 
i n fo : н " 
Afi Ins at the t &raduation must be filed in the office of the Dean for Academic 
ime of registration for the last semester of the fourth year. 
enc 
a 
Аса didate t Graduation 
а 2 1 к. 
M cati quired to be present at the graduation exercise unless written 
апу, aduation in absentia is approved by the Dean for Academic 
for p апа Financi i 
"M.D Ca, 3ncial Regulations 
4 " 
andidates 
The follow f 
ees har : Gi Р 
Ары, have been established for the 1984—85 academic year 
T ation . 
tio fee 
tition p © for irte $ 40.00 
h fa © acada s А 2 
ее, for the д idemic year for lst-, 2nd-, and 3rd-year medical students 18,500.00 
academic year for 4th-year medical students 16,900.00 
SN 
1 ered 
each "à in other divisions of the Univer 


ester hour Гин 


mer Sessions fees 
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University Center fee, charged all students (except those granted leave of F 
absence status) each semester І 

Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period i 
During first week of classes 1 
During second and third weeks of classes T 1 
After third week of classes (if permitted) | 

Late payment fee, charged for failure to make payments when due (see 1 
Payment of Fees, below) 

Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance Т, 
for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below) . 

Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, f 
incomplete, or returned by the bank for any other reason A ў 


Transcript fee ‹ : 

If two or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for the first 

two copies is $2 each, fee for each additional copy zd j 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card 


Payment of Fees 
The annual tuition fee for the academic year is payable in tW? | 
installments on or before registration day for each semester. М.Р. wt. 
who register during the summer for courses offered in other divisions N 
University will be charged the regular summer tuition and other © 
tuition will be charged M.D. students for medical school clerkships elec N 
the student during the summer between the second and third J ak? 
additional tuition will be charged third-year students for courses gs 
anywhere in the University during the summer prior to registrati? 
fourth-year student. No student is permitted to complete registration 0 
classes until all charges аге paid or until arrangements for payment: 8 of? 
made. Tuition and fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier qt 
University. Checks should be made payable to George Washington e 
with student identification number shown in the upper left-hand corr at 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing an 
ing student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and boar? 74 
Tuition is due and payable in full as described above, but students re im 
deferred payment contract with the Student Accounts Office at t ^it 
registration permitting them to pay one-half of the total tuition СИ 
(except for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration de 
remaining half on or before Wednesday of the eighth week of classes T ggf 
and spring semesters. Interest at the rate of 8% per annum ОП үш 
balance will be charged from the date of registration to the date pee! 
made. A 10-month payment plan is also available. Tuition is paid ! o fé 
installments, beginning in May and ending in February. There аге ug 
finance charges associated with this plan for students choosing d 
Students who would like more information should contact Studen 
801 22nd Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052, (202)676-7350. . 4 ge 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarship it 


ment tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are E T) 
sign deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee € det 5 
D ا‎ 


the value of the tuition awards by $1,500 or more per semesta адий 
circumstances the student may be permitted to pay one-half of the М 
the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing а deferr 
contract. 
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! Who fail to make 
5 late payment fee and will be subject to the 


i encu ' Accounts that become 
mbe 
bered, n the event 


interest charge of 8% 


à student's account is financially encumbered, the 
Mas. 5 rights to the use of the deferred payment contract in future 
моа апа the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
| а registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and 
ademic information until the account is settled financially. Financial 
, require payment in full of all amounts due the University in 
{ e ^ financia] reinstatement fee of $35 
И tuitio "miss the course of instruction the student is obligated for the 
Ет ә full semester. A student registered for medical electives in the 
{ 2t the tin, on between the second and third year is obligated for tuition due 
Case of with, e stration for the following fall semester, except that in the 
ely awal or leave of absence a pro rata payment will become due 


forfeit 


ы е School of Medicine and Health Sciences to 
T or summer session, 
rawal of a 

, the Exe 
do 80. 


obligate Dance by the does not in any way 
апу g accept the student for 
and the right is reserved to 
ny student whenever, in the interest of the student 
cutive Committee of the Medical Center deems it 


з Ooks and Student Equipment 
“qQuipm ated that the minimum cost of necessary 


mi textbooks and student 

8 ic | 

ho De CTOSCOpe, drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, 
lo. , -) "v " H " 

Mab $1.95 *mocytometer, uniforms, etc.) is approximately as follows: first 
E 2; 


second year $650: third year, $400 


я and fourth year, $400 
ust be Provided by the student Rental: 


3 are not available from 


Pre " 
раі 
Several d and Deferred Payment Plans 


those who wish to pay for college on a 
ing; Ace Policy ; 'ailable. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life 
Uirieg Qu * Contract. For specific details and applications, address 
Owing: 
гата po n 
ə 19106 “du-Check Plan, 
chara р, . 
вот Knight Insu 
3. The wr ass. 02100 
i 
tion Plan, Inc.. Concord, N.H. 03301 


2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


red Tuition Payment Plan. 6 St. James Avenue, 


` Student Financial Aid does not maintain a 


se Various programs, but will be happy to provide 
8 and parents. 


hdr 
miis, Wals and Refunds 
og 8 fi " 
dule ust b. man drawal from the University or for change in 
ade 


class 
In person or in w riting to the de 


an. Notification to an 


any payment when due will be a atically 
charged a $15 ny payment when due e automatically 


30 days past due will be financially 
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instructor is not an acceptable notice 

In authorized withdrawals from the University, cancellations of sêm 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the folle! 
schedule for the fall and spring semesters 


Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the first week of classes 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the third week of classes 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the fifth week of classes s? 1 
Withdrawal dated after the fifth week of classes : 


Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to apart! 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangeme? / 

Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guideline 
refunds as adopted by the American Council on Education 

In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absent 
classes i 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will " 
given a student who does not have a clear financial record 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until 
make banking arrangements in the community 


they 


Financial Aid 


0 
University policy and federal law require that all students receiving йл, 
assistance from institutional and federal sources maintain satisfa yj 
demic progress, the definition of which is contained in Regulations sj 
Candidates, page 29. How the regulations are applied to student eligi" 
aid is described here 


Satisfactory Academic Progress W. 


The Regulations for M.D. Candidates state that "The minimum ? 
requirement for the M.D. degree will be the completion of 8 єй! 
designated by the Faculty Senate to be required, and a passing БИ?) 
courses taken, whether required or not, other than electives in pr de". 
second years." These requirements are considered to be rigorous ай 4 
ing. As a result, the progress of each student working toward ап М.У jen” 
the George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Бы 
scrupulously monitored ре! А 
As a rule, the course work described by the Regulations 15 comi f 
four academic years of full-time study. In addressing the issues © ggf 
progress, however, the total time for completion of the M.D. def uel 
longer. The Regulations provide that "Upon the advice of the И 
Evaluation Committee, the Dean for Academic Affairs may rx tf 
student in academic difficulty repeat a year; or may permit à MP LA 
for dismissal to repeat a year. Requiring repetition of a year WOU ай 


Id be MU 


impossible to remedy before the beginning of the next acade 
a student to recycle would be an option when the student 
dismissal on academic grounds but showed promise of masterin er 
material on an additional attempt and proceeding without u 


was p" 


pe 
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d making тоаг becoming а competent physician." In other words, students 

if tory academe, ж: Progress are nonetheless considered to be making satisfac- 
may exceed tp TESS even though the years toward completion of the degree 

d Number of is ^s typical four. The Regulations do not specify the maximum 

j years in which the degree may be obtained 

i 

y 


Fi . " ts 
Financial Aig Eligibility 
dined Criteria for receipt of 
OR. es detailed in the 


Sannu; " 
award al Policy and 


Ing student 

Methodologies lor ascertaining f 
St be anr у 
ntaj e enrolled and actively taking courses. Ir addition, 
M amn Satisfact 


- ory academic | 
andidates, the categ 
4 . Studen l 
academie t who s 


financial aid funds from School 


Financial Aid Memo, which is tl 
procedures statement. In brief, tl 
assistance is demonstrated need, 


amily financial strength 


ories of which follow 


iccessfully completes course 


work required within the 
atisfactop, or and moves on to the next ve ar's set of requirements meets the 
ent wil] beademic progress criterion for financial aid eligibility. The 

‹ eligible for 


four consecutive academic years of financial aid 
but 18; Student w ho is } 


‘aving academic difficulty within an academic year 
dem; 9 complete necessary remediation before the beginning of the next 
1С уеаг is ` 


also eligible The student will 
i 1 academic years of financial aid 
aPProved je dent Who is not having academic difficult 
8 or Save of absence will be eligible for financial 
return ‚ the aid can be 

ive) 
NOt be og Cert 


In this case 
^ academic years. 
aln cir students who require remedi 
inning of the subsequent 
aid under the terms of makir 
for Ше stude, nt Who repeats 
AY Consider, ent with the School of Medicine and He: 
and iç feo: ation for financial aid; if a stude 
d with the 


i e basis School of Medicine and Health 
* Possible, 8818, eligibility for PLUS and/or GSL, 


an entire academic ye 


Sciences on at least a 
but not HEAL or GW funds, 


Tegular 


and Healt 
emic ye 


| Progress may receive financial aid f 


rom the 
h Sciences for up to seven 


(not necessarily 

ars. 
NO are registered less than half tme in the School of 
nces are not eligible for financial aid. Students who 
by the School of Medicine and Health Sciences but 
d ancia] aid nds agh the Division of University Stude 
fina Cases. the 17 S through the School of Me 
ncia] a: ws. Dlversity's Office 


nts are not eligible 
dicine and Health Sciences. In 
of Student Financial Aid determines 
ry Committee is responsibl 
Mm ip ato one f S to the Administration on the status of students who do 

Nitte ot the Categories listed above The Educational Evaluation 
als regarding satisfactory academic progress. The Fi- 
Се accepts any decision touching this matter that is made by 


e for mak- 


and government 
ie Financial Aid 
1€ primary basis for 
as determined by federally 
Each recipi- 
recipients must 
rogress Іп accordance with Regulations for 


still be eligible for four 


y but has been on an 
aid consideration upon 
awarded for four (albeit 


ation that can- 
academic year may be 
18 irregular progress, For 
ar and is registered as a 
alth Sciences is eligible 
nt 1s repeat ing only certain courses 
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the Educational Evaluation Committee and accepted by the Dean for Acadet 
ic Affairs 

Publication of Policies—The Financial Aid Memo, which is reviewed ай 
published yearly, contains all the school’s policies regarding student eligibilit 
for financial aid. The Memo is reviewed annually by the Financial А! 
Advisory Committee and is distributed to all medical students (accepte 
well as enrolled) who request financial assistance 


GW Student Assistance Funds 


: : ‚ „сій 

The following scholarships and loans are available to Doctor of Medic 

degree candidates and are awarded on the basis of financial need paf 
с 


otherwise specified. To apply, students must complete the application ра 
for GW assistance funds on an annual basis. The forms are available К” 
request from the Financial Aid Office of the Medical Center. The deadline 
submission is April 15. 


Scholarships 

Scholarships from University funds are offered to full-time students 12 
M.D. program on the basis of financial need unless otherwise specified. "Tr 
awards are made for one academic year at a time and are credited direct 
the student's tuition bill a. [nt 

Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation: rit 
Scholarship—A warded to a student on the basis of financial need and SU 
grades. Candidates must be citizens of the United States. 

Anna Bartsch Hospital Intern Scholarship (1946)—A partial sc 
established by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her 
Awarded to a woman intern in the University Hospital FL 

Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships (1965)—Provided at the requ T 1 
Dr. Coale for women in the School of Medicine and Health Science og 
scholarships are administered by the Zonta Club of Washington. ApP iy 
should be made to the Financial Aid Office of the Medical Center no la 


polars 


December 1. edi? 
Joseph Collins Foundation Scholarships (1951)—Available tO Мей 

students upon application through the Financial Aid Office of the 

Center. nts 


Joan Luria Hines Scholarship (1968)—Established by friends, о 
and faculty of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences ав а memoria 
wife of a medical student 
The Garfield Kass Memorial Medical Scholarship (1979)— 
his wife, Rose. Awarded on the basis of financial need to a worth ч 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences аге? 
Ki-Wives of Washington Scholarship Fund (1958)—Three scho 
available to students in the School of Medicine and Health Ѕсіепсе ped” 
Sidney A. Levine Scholarship Fund (1971)—Established to 485" a 
students on the basis of financial need and academic performance: stiit 
Medical Student Summer Research Scholarships—For studen Scien? е 
tion in the research programs of the School of Medicine and Health * rain 
special training in research methods. Research scholarships are olar y^ 
awarded for full-time activity during the summer months. * 


W 
establish ip 
hy stude! 
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е Tened with members of the faculty according to their mutual interests. | | | | 
a, Ргортатѕ have been sponsored by the W. T. Gill Foundation. | 
j need стом М. Peery Scholarship (1974). Awarded on the basis of financial | 
| Уа с student in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. | 
] financial ollin Medical Scholarship Fund (1980) Awarded on the basis of | 
; Science, need to a worthy student in the School of Medicine and Health | 
8. 
ао of Medicine Scholarship Fund (1968). Established by gifts of 
Dr. 2 M. onymous donors to assist medical students. mug 
Dr. . Ellie frs. A. E. Sommer Medical School Scholarship Fund- By gift of | 
Jordon К, Sommer, for deserving and needy students | 
ents are US ay Willey Scholarship (1974)—Awarded to students whose par- 
Officer. and b citizens who are or were enlisted personnel, noncommissioned 
Captain А officers below the grade of Major in the Army or Air Force or 
| 5. In the Navy of the United States. 


Who 4, Slow Fo 
t к; аге reside 
he t Sis ‹ н 


undation Scholarship (1974) Available to medical students 


nts of Maryland, the District of Columbia. or North Carolina, on 
И financia] need. 


Schoo! of Me 


Sc dicine and Health Sciences 
& holarsh und 


ip F 


tah MP aid is aw... 
est х 18 awarded 
Schon’ ed by gifts fro gon 
basis of Medici ne 


| | 
from income on endowments that have been 
awards to students in the 
'se awards are distributed on the | 
are made for опе year at a time and 
Wment i to the student's tuition. bill. Listed below are the 
Support the School of N 


nna Barts hoe choo ledicine Scholarship Fund. 

& ch-Dunne "C! Scholarship Fund (1946)—Established by Dr. Anna 
hoo] o .-.48 à memoria] to her mother. Awarded to a woman in the 

and Promj, wine and Health Sciences “of outstanding scholarship, character, 

J... Jack 1, "Bop , tends to make the practice of medicine her life profession." | 

“ack | Bende ender Scholarship Fund (1967)—Established by the family of 

the basic ^ wb a memoria] to their father Awarded annually to a student on | 

беге Lente Performance and financial need. | 

Tadley in m d Bradley Scholarship Fund (1954)- By bequest of Alice R. | 

“€mory of her son. for a student in the School of Medicine and 


m various donors for tuition 
and Health Sciences The 


ed. These scholarships 
eng lte directly 


` ^ Cienceg, 
fth "a B. С у : - - : - | 
f the Elm; ( атт Scholarship Fund (1976)- Created from income distribution | 
Trust, the income to be used for scholarships in the || 
| alth Sciences. 
Scho}. С. Сох ep Scholarship Fund (1973)... 
“Аша, 50, Ог the est 
S in ЧЕР = 

by Horis gi? medicine, 
ift of . and F 


»stablished in memory of Dr. 
ablishment, Support and maintenance of endowed 


?ашіпе L. Goldenberg Scholarship Fund (1979) Created 

Used p Derg i بچ‎ H. Goldenberg (class of 1929 and Mrs. Pauline L. I 

ana làm for father and mother, the income from which will be | 

the ences, р eserving medical students in the School of Medicine and 

Stud жу reference will be given to students expressing an interest in 
Albe adiology. 

Зу ex enses Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund (1981)- -To be used to 

> Including tuition, room and board, and books of worthy 
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students for the teaching of science or medicine 

Barbara Logan, M.D., Scholarship Fund (1980)—A warded annually ч 
the third-year student who ranked among the top five students in the clas 
during the first two years and who was experiencing the greatest financià 
need among those five 

Loughran Medical Scholarship (1976)—A partial 
by the Mary and Daniel Loughran Foundation, In: 
Washington metropolitan area. Such residency must have been establis 
prior to the commencement of the recipient’s undergraduate studies. Awan 
1978—79 and every third year thereafter 

Medical School Student Financial Assistance Fund (1981) 
by gifts from various donors to assist needy and deserving students 

David Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund (1960) Estab! 
by friends and classmates. Awarded annually to a second-year student 1n 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences on the basis of financial nee 
academic performance J 

James J. Whisman Scholarship Fund (1966)—By bequest of James 
Whisman for needy and deserving students in the School of Medicine ? 
Health Sciences 


Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 


The Columbian Women Scholarships are awarded to women stud 
basis of financial need and scholastic attainment. Candidates must 0 
completed a minimum of 15 hours at this University with a minimum & i 
A letter of application for these scholarships 3 the 


scholarship establish 
for residents of t 


Establish 


abiishel 
ê 


he 
ents 0n = 


average, or the equivalent 

be addressed to the Chairman, Columbian Women Scholarships, care 0, 0 

Alumni Office, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 200 
me 


later than May 15 for the fall semester and January 1 for the spring se 
Scholarship aid is awarded from income of the following endowments: » 


Estelle M. Corbett Scholarship Fund (1973)—Created by gift of 
Williams for tuition aid for a medical student est 0 
Jessie Fant Evans Scholarship Fund (1967)—Established by beq 


Jessie Fant Evans, former Trustee of the University, for tuition aid. 1 96) 
Lewes D. and Myrtle H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund "T. 
Established by Elizabeth Wilson, as a memorial to her parents, for {шй 


Loan Funds И 
^ 8 
Allied Health Students Loan Fund (1977)—Created by the procee 
the annual Medical School Follies, to be loaned to students пей, 


A.M.A. Medical School Loan Fund (1964)—Created by the / 
dic: : ‘ > t 
Medical Association, to be loaned to students plishe? 
Doreen and Donald Brown Loan Fund—This fund has been esta 
provide aid to worthy and needy medical students gical sy 
Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation Loan Fund for Мей“ i 


77 \ n Lun , ation 
dents (1977)—Created by the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foun ай 


loaned to students loane? , 
Carr Loan Fund (1962)—Created by Edith K. Carr, to be Р 

пада йё 

students r. Ј8 i) 


Carroll Memorial Loan Fund (1981)—Created in memory of Dr. 
Carroll and George S. H. Carroll, husband and son of Mrs. Marie by gift 
Abraham I. Gimble Medical School Loan Fund (1977) Create ts. 
Dr. Abraham I. Gimble, to be loaned to deserving and needy student 


d 


L 
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ag harine Graham Ме dical School Loan Fund 

1аг1пе Graham. to be loaned to deserving 
к 8 Loan Fund ( 1957)—Created Ьу J 
F Ke logg Medic. 


Created in 1978 by gift of 
and needy students 

oseph H. Himes 

il School Loan Fund (1942) —Created by the W. K Kellogg 
loaned to students 


Dr. Esther 1. Nathanson 


Memorial Medical Loan Fund (1977) 
;sther A Nathanson, A.B 1922, M.D. 1925 
. 50n, to be 

"fizer ү, 
0 be loane 


Created 
‚ by her sister, Sadie 
and needy students 


Created by Charles Pf 


loaned to deser ng 
oan Fund (1953) izer and Company, Inc., 


Sch d to Students 
Мы "ym ۴ . " "» ` Y 
of Medi ool of Medicine Medical Student Loan F und (1952)—Created by School 
inh Icine Students and augmented by a bequest from the estate of Ethel L 
ray, to be loar 


; 1ed to students 
y Strauss Medic 


Silo. al School Loan Fund (19 
to be j^ 8nd Mrs 


75)—Created by gift of Lewis H. 
Lewis L. Strai 


| 
‘uss 1n memory of Honorable Lewis L Strauss, 
- Janed to Students 
tude 1 i 
8 dent Council Loan Fund (1977)—Created by the proceeds from the 
Medica] Scho 


. 1 Follies, to be loaned to students 
Suther 


and І p П Nos } > 1 ^l. " 
0 oar ( reated by gift of Rose L. S rl; 
ther donors t Fund (1941)—Created by ¢ t of Rose L. Sutherland and | 
Waller | 
deserving Loan Fund (1973) Bequest of Helen S Waller, to be loaned to | 
Б and needy Students 
Y anice and Gear EE » Y і L^ 2 
Treated bv "forge Wasserman Medical Student Loan Fund (19; 8) | 
and ne У the George Wasserman Foundation, Inc., to be loaned to deserv ing 
eedy st dents 
Wrat 


Created by gift of Mrs. W E. Wrather in 
er husband. to be loaned to students 
ancial 


a : assistance is available tl 
erine “ч v 
Schoo} of ne Breen § 


rough the following 


ledic; tudent Loan Fund (1972) Established by alumni of the 
Assistant "edicine and Health Sciences in honor ¢ 


ап to t} t Catherine Breen, former 
аге ca lat ае. Jean of the Medical Center Available to needy students who 
made to x ев for the degree of Doctor 


Е of Medicine Applications should be 
. He Teorge Washington University Medical Alumni 
full: alth Professie ! 


M, time stud ns Student Loan Program 
: ledicing Gent pur 


, residents. s ner profes 


y € | 
, and students enrolled in programs of study other than tl 
gree mentioned ; 


Must 1 


Association 

This fund is available to a 

of study leading to the degree of Doctor of Li] 
tudents engaged in premedical or otl 


Suing a course 


10ѕе | 
ibove are not eligible for these loans | 
be a citizen of the United States or h 
1 personal plans as to indicate an int 
l of the United States, (2) b 
al reg 


ave such 
ention to become a 
' in "exceptional financial need" | 

be in good standing with the School 
nt Loan Program—This fund is available for full- 


nding with the school in 
Citizens or 


^ le pr "c 
Теве p Program 


8 to feder 1 
. Маң ет ulations, and 
qe studet Direct Stud 


In good sta which they are enrolled 
m permanent residents of the United States. AII 
1 аге made on the basis of financial need 
arti -M rtin 1 A] э” л k1 f ; 
Ben n, forme, Ed; oan Fund (1967) Established by friends of Jessie B 
; СУ fun or ] “tor of Academic Publications at the University. An emer- 
0: n 1 , م‎ 
+ had annum "ans up to $200, repayable in 30—60 days, with interest rate of 
ent Fin; ۴ Application should be made to the Director of the Office of 
ancia id 


of the University 


Y 
À 
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Prizes 4 


Janet М. Glasgow Award of Outstanding Achievement, American Medici 
Women's Association, Inc.—Awarded annually if the student ranking first! 
the graduating class is a woman. 

American Medical Women's Association, Inc., Scholarship Achieveme™ 
Citation—Awarded annually to those female students who are consider 
“honor graduates.” 

CIBA-Geigy Award for Outstanding Community Service Awarded emt 
ally to a member of the sophomore class who has performed lauda 
extracurricular activity within the community d 

Samuel M. and Miriam S. Dodek Award (1967)—Established in memory м 
Professor Bernhard Zondek, the eminent discoverer of the endocrinology © 
human female reproductive cycle. Awarded annually to a member 0*7 
graduating class who has attained a commendable knowledge and understa® 
ing of the field of female endocrinology. the 

Allie S. Freed Award (1957)—Awarded annually to a member tf 
graduating class who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the fiel 
preventive medicine. х 

Walter Freeman Award (1966)—Awarded annually to a student Wl. ^ 
graduating class who submits the best essay based on original investiga of 

Donald H. Glew Memorial Awards—Awarded annually to the winne 
the Beaumont Day Competition in student research 

James Douglas Goddard Award in Pharmacology 
the outstanding sophomore medical student in pharmacology. has 

Alec Horwitz Award (1959)—Awarded annually to a senior who 
demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of surgery W gr 

Oscar Benwood Hunter Award (1952) —Established by the George . gto” 
ington University Medical Society, now known as the George Washi, 
University Medical Alumni Association. Awarded annually to a member ® 
graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in pathology: py 

Jacobi Medical Society Award (1962)—Established in memory e tes 
Abraham Jacobi, the founder of pediatrics practice in the United * ate! 
Awarded annually to a member of the graduating class who has demon? 
outstanding ability in pediatrics. р gio 

Howard Kane-A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society Award (1937 gi 


‚40 
y 
Awarded annuall) 


lished in memory of Dr. Howard Kane and Dr. A.F.A. King, who sally” 
Professors in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. Awarded a ilit 


a member of the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding à 
obstetrics and gynecology. hed bY the 

Dr. Harold Lamport Biomedical Research Award Establishe st, pr 
Lamport Foundation in memory of the late, distinguished physiolo£! ro 
Harold Lamport. Awarded annually to the student writing the best 
original laboratory investigation in physiology. » 

Huran W. Lawson Award (1957)—Established by Mrs. Lawson я of th 
of her husband, who was a distinguished member of the Medical ote ho bY 
University. Presented annually to a member of the graduating cias со 
demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of obstetrics ап EY ре 

Lemmon Company Student Award—Awarded annually to & - ici 
the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability 1n satiety 

Benjamin Manchester Award (1966)—Established by a gratefu Pawar 
honor of Dr. Benjamin Manchester, clinical professor of medicine. 


The Doctor 


annually to 


а member of the 
and shows p 


graduating class who has 


romise of rea] humanitarianism in the practice of medicine. 

ating еей Manual Awards—Awarded annually to four members of the gradu- 
, 488 who show high scholastic achievement in medical studies 
вай: Paty Book Awards Awarded annually to three members of the 
Drize оу, c 48s who are considered outstanding by their classmates The 
Compa tS of the graduate’s choice of a book published by C. V Mosby 
айца 5. Neviaser Award (1956)—Awarded annually to a member of the 
: g cl 


ass who has demonstrated outstanding 
"thopaedic surgery 
n Ürdronaux Award (1907) By bequest, 


1e graduating class who has the hig} 
К. Posin Prize 


ability in the clinical 


awarded annually to the 
iest scholastic standing 
Awarded annually to a member of the graduating 
strated outstanding sensit 
dge ol neurology 

Rosenbe rg Award (1980)—Awarded 


tho Shows the 
,In derm 


ivity to neurologic patients and 


to the senior medical] 


greatest interest, proficiency, and Scholastic achieve- 
atology 

02 Award 
— €monstrat. 


Шат G, 
t f ó 
Public Send the l 


Awarded annually to a member of the graduating class 
'd exceptional proficiency in the field of psychiatry 
Schafhirt Award—By bequest, awarded annually to a senior 


est Original essay or thesis on some medical subject of current 


Djohn дь; 
Brad i Min Achievement Award—Awarded annually to a member of the 
P olas; > 
Scholas “AB class selected by his or her classmates on the basis of outstanding 
astic anc person ; 


al achievement 


Yea iomega Upha— National Honor Medical Society. Third- and fourth- 
Const; y for the M.D. degree meeting the qualifications specified by the 
0 


are eligible for election to membership. 

umont Medical Society—Medical students who have per- 

sciences are eligible for membership, based 

f an acceptable abstract of the research and election by 
anding students present their research findings at the 

tesearch Day. The Society also sponsors guest lectures in 

“П and assists students in finding research opportunities within 

‘ ( enter. 

ard ane-A. 
ates for t} 

Obstetri 


form : Шат Веа 


F.A. King Obstetrical Society—The 15 third- 
1e M.D 


S are elig 


and fourth- 
degree who maintain the highest grades in their 
ible for membership. 


Je 
еф, orehe Bi» Opportunities for learning through a multidisciplinary, 
lation t ,Berontology geriatrics program. The program encompasses 
raining, research. 


and direct service activ ities in the field of aging 
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throughout the University. The Center for Aging Studies and Services 18 based 
in the Department of Health Care Sciences. Its major components in the 
Medical Center are the programs in Geriatric Medicine and in Gerontolog 
and the Adult and Geriatric Nurse Practitioner Program. 


Geriatric Medicine Programs 
The geriatric service provides primary care to patients over age % 
outpatient clinics, specialty clinics, and the emergency room in the Medio 
Center. Rounds take place daily in the University Hospital and several af 
nursing homes. In the outpatient geriatric clinics, comprehensive assessinel 
and follow-up of patients’ physical and mental health, social and econom 
status, and ability to carry out the tasks of daily living are coordinated 8 
conducted by a geriatric team consisting of a geriatrician, a primary = 
resident, a social worker, and a physician assistant or nurse practition® 
Students may develop an area of concentration in geriatrics geronto 
through the Center for Aging Studies and Services. ji 

Geriatric content is included in the second-year basic curriculum 4% 
the required course Issues in Health Care (HCS 369). The required prim 
care clerkship for third-year students includes a rotation on the geri? d 
service, and electives in clinical geriatrics are available for first-, secon™ 
fourth-year students. 


Program Activities in Gerontology 


Gerontology activities within the Center for Aging Studies and Ser! 
made possible through formal and informal linkages with community” v 
agencies that serve the elderly and with other schools within the Univer 
Both arrangements provide opportunities for students in the Medical Cen ot 
expand their knowledge about older persons and develop skills in direct 
with the elderly. tak? 
Medical students and health practitioner students are encouraged @ ШЁ | 
part in ongoing service projects or help create new ones through the Com ibl | 
ќу Outreach Program for the Elderly. The field experiences made 
through this program provide students with opportunities to learn t jd 


rvices aft 


direct service activities in the home and in community-based sites: -genti 
learning activities include needs assessment interviews in the home to' ie 


activities 
and o 
form ё sÜ 


need for services and follow-up; monitoring and advocacy 
elderly persons with needed services that will prevent untimely 
priate institutionalization; health talks at senior centers to 1n р 
persons about how to care for themselves; work with older per. іла? 
гаіѕ01р рі 

-— 


community-based service agencies to develop and implement inte 


health, education, and physical fitness programs; and participation m 
nars designed to augment field experiences |еапй# 
In addition to the outreach programs that provide experimental ls inf 
in aging, courses with specific focus on aging, offered by several schoo, , fil 
University, provide opportunities for developing special know ledge 1P 
of aging. 
A Master of Arts with a concentration in gerontology is available thr 


the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. In addition to the course ел} 
Health Care Sciences (HCS 193, 194) and Psychiatry and Behavorial oth? 

(Pchi 417), the following are examples of courses in aging offere 
University departments. 


АЧ Geriatric Nurse Practitioner Program 


es 


rimar 


The Doctor of Medicine Degree Program 


> 344 Adult Development and Aging 
> 353 Counseling Older Persons 
> 383 Inter, iewing/Counseling for Human Resource Developers 
201 The Biology of Aging 
205 Public Policy and Aging 
Practicum in Gerontology 
5 Human Services Integ 
? Introduction to Long-Term Care Administration 
7 Managing the Long-Term Care Institution 
Issues in Gerontology 
58 Attitudes Toward Death and Dying 
2 Problems of Urban Social Systems 
Death and Dying: A Sociological Perspective 
Major Social Processes 
1 Seminar Methods in Social Policy Research 
280 The Soc iology of Aging 


urse P 


actitioner Program prepares registered nurses to practice mainly 
Y care Settings of long-term care facilities The program consists of 
1Г8е work and one semester of clinical experience. For more 
© curriculum of this program, see the description under Allied 


esters of coi 


grams 


a Mui 


dm > 


Бетси — " 


NAP CPSs... See pe a a MM 


Se ie Re ee, 


Undergraduate Programs in Allied Health 
ias School of Ме 


dicine and Health Sciences offers a broad range of undergrad- 
selected dios іп allied health, including didactic and clinical preparation in 
ealth шщ, Ines that complement the medical profession in the de 
t Services. l'he School's faculty, cognizant of the nation's intricately 
Sibilities n ealth care System, recognizes the interdependent roles and respon- 
ertise to ч network of professionals who bring a variety of skills and 
ddress E e health care team. The faculty is committed, therefore, to 
Competent 9!lowing issues: the increase in local and national demand for 
: no 


tiona] hni nphysician professionals; the need to employ innovative instruc- 
te oa to train such allied health personnel in an academic health 
the 


al COmpetann; vergence of new roles that require development of profession- 
education В through the introduction of new curricula in allied health 


Programe t, Present time, the School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers 
b E Ing to the degree of (1) Associate in Science, with a major in one 
Technolo Ing programs: Medical Laboratory Technique,* Nuclear Medicine 
Science." and Radiologic Technology;* (2) Bachelor of Science in Health 
Drogra,, An (3) Bachelor of Science, with a major in one of the following 
tione. N mg ical Record Administration, Medica] Technology, Nurse Practi- 
bu. ürsing Anesthesia. Physician Assistant, and Radiologic Sciences and 
n a tion, ; 
Upo suc dion, Certificates are awarded to students in the following programs 
Nuc ева] completion of all program requirements: Medical Technology, 


Nursing A icine Technology {on-campus students only), Nurse Practitioner, 
esthesia, and Physician Assistant. 


hivers; 

Si MT z 
0 ic aa rves the right to refuse admission to any student whose 
ther re Suggests an inability to succeed in college, or who, for any 


ot be acceptable as a student. In the selection process, no 
S made on the b 


PT asis of sex, race, color, religion, age, or national 
n Origin. 
h Applicat; FOr s ; 
p lth rope Cation for admission to degree candidacy in any of the allied 
У Check o ams must be ; 


is у °K Or mo accompanied by a nonrefundable $20.00 fee, payable 
cli Waived fo СУ Order to George Washington University. The application fee 
Mica] (f r GWU Medical Te 


Stu Ourth) chnology students who are applying to the 
th de apply; year of the program, off-campus military students, and 
: е tim of tj ng for readmission who were enrolled as degree candidates at 
giste eir as 


St registration at this University and who have not since 
апу othe 


echno Seeks ad available upon request from the program to which a 
nolo, ~ “mission, except for the first three years of the Medical 
- Such applicants should request forms from the Office of 
d ) à f T " ` т 7 7 
rge W ashington l niversity, 2121 Eye Street, N.W.. W ashing- 
ampus 
Pus Military students 


only 


livery of 
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ton, D.C. 20052. Applicants should refer to the individual program requi" 
ments (see pp. 66—77) for the appropriate mailing address and for informati 

adline 
since these vary by program. Application forms for readmission are availa 
from the Office of Allied Health Administration, George Washington Univer 
ty School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Was 
ton, D.C. 20037. Completed applications, whether for admission or re@ a 
sion, must be returned to the Office of Admissions, George Washingt 
University, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052 (off-camP" 
military students should return their forms for readmission to the offic 
Allied Health Administration) 


on additional prerequisites, supportive documents, and application de 


hing 


Entrance Requirements and Credentials 


In addition to the general information that follows, applicants should 
the individual program sections, beginning on page sixty-six, for SF 
information on additional requirements. Applicants should note tha p 
transcripts and scores must be official copies forwarded directly from ij 
registrar of the institution attended or the issuing agency to the je 
Admissions. Photostatic copies submitted by the applicant are not acceP 


гейт, 


| For the Applicant with No Previous Academic Credit 


8 

ived 
i | 1. An official transcript showing that the applicant has recel oo! 
i diploma based on an acceptable record from an accredited secondary 581 


Applicants who have not graduated from secondary school must SU) gl 
official report showing a satisfactory score on the General Education 
opment (GED) High School Equivalency Tests coll 
2. Official scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT)* of the of 
Board, if the applicant has completed secondary school within two years je? 
date of application to an allied health program. (If the applicant has com T 
secondary school more than two years before the date of application, ot 
will be required during the application process.)! 
3. Service school records, where applicable 


f 
For the Applicant with Fewer than 12 Semester Hours 0 
Academic Credit 


1. An official transcript showing that the applicant h 
diploma based on an acceptable record from an accredited seconda 


Р i 
as reci, 
ry € 


has satisfactory GED scores ^olleg* i 
2. Official scores on one of the following tests: SAT, ACT, or Co i 
Examination Program (CLEP) d regi” 
3. Offcial transcripts from each academic institution attended, 
of whether credit was earned or desired 
4. Service school records, where applicable 
|] 
je 
how?" 
"The SAT is preferred; the American College Testing (ACT) battery scores may 


substituted 


Except off-campus military students 


For the Applicant with 12 or More Semester Hours of 
| Academi C 


IC Credit ; 

l. An officia] transcript showing that the applicant has satisfactorily 
Complete acceptable course work at an accredited college or university, a 
Maintained a cumulative quality point index of 2:00 in course work, is іп good 
standing as to scholarship and conduct, and is eligible to return to the 
academic Institution most recently attended in the same semester for which 
dmission is now Sought at George Washington University Students who have 
у ас €mically dismissed or suspended more than twice are ineligible for 
s aSideration for at least five years from the date of the last suspension or 
ISmis à : 


1 1 ^ 1 ` 
l records, where applicable 


х quired ecords 

тыйса must request all educational institutions attended to send m. 
e cals listing Subjects studied. grades received, examinations taken, anc 
Inve’ Teceived directly to the Office of Admissions. George W ashington 
di етай, 212 уе Street N.W., Washington, D.C 20052. Certified copies of 

ting отав and Certificates from secondary schools and all colleges and universi- 

al Tee ed are required. Records of state examinations and certificates аге 
k ‚ы required, > 

Institut; 


ese documents should be in the language in زر‎ e 
English 9n maintains its official records If they are in a language ot ner t an 
accompanied by an English translation Students 
accomp: | - 
an English composition course at a foreign institution = 

: < ғ, د‎ 
پو‎ е English Validating Examination or additional composition 
the ту Тот 


ап accredited U.S. institution. All records become the property of 
Sity ang cannot be returned 


of E hee native language is not English may be Tren Mes a 
e fs tsh а: tgn Language (TOEFL) and have the Scores su " “re 
to take the. of Admissions Students are responsible for making arrange men S 
Service € test апа should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational E 
meste poeton, N. 08541, U.S.A., well in advance ofthe mem nde 
“PPlicg Or whic admission is sought. The test fee remitted wit e 
8 the student to have the test score sent to three рул 
ission te »Bistration for the TOEFL does not constitute application for 
reorge Washington University 


» : У "c 
tonal тезше of nformation obtainable without charge from the ae 
B StU] ч] г А : x н ; a z 
k "Шев ч Service, contains the following: a desc ription of the test as we 
ат, 


3 ё "ү, ~ > ost: 18 3 of 
appl lation d. application, fees. reports, and the conduct of the test: lists 
itat; : 


5 examination dates: and an application blank. на ine 
Missions Т, stu pecify that the scores be sent to the O ice o 


кы 20055 ashington University, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., Washing- 
In „9052, 
y i " . " Y ^ b 4 
“ч ia pn to the TOEFL гес uirement, the Office of Admissions may 
апа mitted SFL 1 j 


Student to take an English Placement Test for Foreign 


F , m n А ac alth 
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Students prior to registration. The results of this test will determin! 
courses for which the student will be permitted to register in the pro 
program of study. 


Advance Tuition Deposit 


Upon notification of acceptance, a $100 tuition deposit will be required?! 
full-time, on-campus undergraduate students. The deposit is credited ê 
tuition and is not refundable 


Admission as an Unclassified Student 


A student who wishes to take individual courses in allied health prof 
without applying for degree candidacy must apply for admission d 
University as an unclassified undergraduate student in the School of Medi? 
and Health Sciences. The Assistant Dean, in conjunction with the appro” 
program director and the chairman of the department offering the coursa 
determine whether admission will be granted to unclassified students. p 
earned for courses taken as an unclassified student may be transfe p 
degree programs at the University provided the courses are applicable a 
desired curriculum and the student meets the requirements of the 
program for which application is made and is admitted. Permission  y 
individual courses, if granted, will be limited to six semester hol 
student. 


Advanced Standing m 
Advanced standing may be awarded toward the associate's and be 
degrees for appropriate course work completed previously at other 4% pi 
academic institutions with a minimum grade of C. Advanced standi f 
also be awarded for nontraditional classroom or clinical ехрегїепб gi 
University reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in part or 10 

It is the student's responsibility to request that certified, offic vs 
scripts of all course work taken at other institutions and the me 0f 
examinations be sent by the issuing institution or agency directly to tg 
of Admissions, George Washington University, 2121 Eye Street, Wa i 


cc. 
n 


D.C. 20052. If the applicant has fewer than 12 semester hours of 8 стей 
transfer credit (grades of C or better on academic work from an ac 0 if 
institution) at the time the application is submitted, the applicant 8 office 
school record must also be sent directly from the school to the j 
Admissions. No A 
Degree candidates who are currently enrolled at this institutt for 
obtain permission from the Office of Allied Health Administrati? vig 
registering to take examinations or courses at other accredited ins А 


Transfer Credit from Academic Institutions—Allied health f 
grams vary in the amount of advanced standing they will амаг on? 
work previously completed. Students may obtain further informati 
Office of Allied Health Administration. 4 "i 

e— Credi py? 


Credit for Nontraditional Classroom or Clinical Experience rien ` 
be awarded on the basis of nontraditional classroom or clinical eXpe 


combination of any of the methods described below. 
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r 1 у | | 
; ы redi from Service Schools—A limited amount of credit may be assigned Ii] | 
for sele ed service School instruction. Current military students must submit 
cial DI) 'orm 295: 


: | 
copies of service school records are not acceptable. 


è 4 on | 
Submit photostatic copies of their discharge papers. Addition- | 
Y be required. 


eterang should 
a Credits ma 


8 eci 
i from Decial Departmental Examinations—A student may request approval 
ў departme Ssistant Dean through the Program Director to petition any 
Specific mæ to take a special examination covering the subject matter of a 
rse 
Stud ; 


Approval of such a request is not granted automatically; the 
must Offer evidence of sufficient occupational or educational back- 
a reasonable command of the subject matte 
partmental examin 


credi Жик 1са{е г; Assigning 
evalu аса! де ation will depend on the department's | 
е examination paper. These examinations will normally be of | 
Tee ation. A fee of $25 for each course examination is 
tances n“. ‚ administering, and grading the examination. (In some | 
Whic ЧА Student may seek permission to take а waiver examination, for | 
dit is issued. The examination will normally be of at 
2 rs duration: a fee of $5 for each waiver examination is charged.) 
СЕР ей t for College Board С 


—— ee 


CLE Offers twa a ollege-Level Examination Program (CLEP)— | 

ЕР enera] 9 types of examinations: General and Subject Examinations. | 
(С ences, m. ~Xaminations are offered in five areas: mathematics, social | | 
enera] Exa “nities, natura] sciences, and English composition. The CLEP | | 

mination in mathematics will not fulfil] any degree requirements 

rrea, C m Students; only the Subject Examination is acceptable in this 
leve] Courses >ubject Examinations measure achievement of specific college- 
E pon admis are offered in more than 20 subjects. 


oan Nations “Sion to degree candidacy, credit is assigned for the General 
aul Not ваір 25860 With an acceptable score (George Washington University 
Pe: y po odit for the CLEP General Examination in English composi- 
881 


Co ened for the q^ en as a Subject Examination only). Credit is usually 
| & l Бе Boar эж ject Examinations passed at the level recommended in the | | 
еа паноц эсер Policy. Credit may not be earned by passing the || 
thro ation aking an equivalent course Arrangements for taking the 

ц е responsibility of the applicant and should be made 


i^ are Solely th 
N J. 0855, Board College-Level Examination Program, Box 592. | | 


Credit р, 

degrees for N ew York State Board of Regents Examination—Applicants for 
ation of the award of a degree at the 
‘ork State Board of Regents may be awarded a 
Ster hours of advanced standing 


ц ents 

durin S Previa 
NOE * imme, | istered in the University who were not registered | | 
fied ET re miss; ely Preceding semester (summer sessions excluded) must | 
ftom three attended Students who were previously registered as unclassi- | 
Progr l8 Uni —!" а 9r more academic institutions during their absence 0 
Admis 1, Must ib? ‘and now wish to apply for readmission to their degree i 

“Slons at th - romplete official transcripts sent directly to the Office of | 

18 niversity from е 


ach institution attended (off-campus 
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military students who have attended additional service schools must? 
submit an updated DD Form 295). Applications for readmission are evalual 
on the basis of regulations currently in effect. 

The application fee is waived for students applying for readmission й 
were registered as degree candidates at the time of the last registration ай 
University and who have not registered at another institution in the int 
period. 


Regulations for Undergraduate Students 


in Allied Health Programs 4 


Attendance y 
Students may attend only those classes for which they are registered. Вей, 
attendance is expected; students may be dropped from any course for 
absence 


Scholarship Requirements 


6 

‚ scho! 
A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the Se 
Medicine and Health Sciences may be dismissed from the University: 


Grades oft? 
Grades are mailed to students by the Office of the Registrar at the clos 
semester. They are not given out by instructors. gatis 


The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, chori 
tory; D, Low Pass; Е, Fail; I, Incomplete; JP, Progress; W, Aute]! 
Withdrawal; Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. Except for courses that SP 
state that repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for a degre ot $ 
University may not repeat for credit a course in which a D or d y 
received, unless a petition to do so is approved by the Assistant F bee 
recommendation of the program director. Whenever a grade has x or 
assigned, J (Incomplete), JP (Progress), W (Authorized Withdraw? «gf 
(Unauthorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. J indicates that the ! » 
has received a satisfactory explanation for the student's inability to jin 
the required work of the course in time to meet the University $ “ap? и 
submit grades and that the instructor has been informed of and hari ^ 
such reasons before the stated deadline. The grade of J may be sub vem 
if the student's prior performance and class attendance in the course tis f 
satisfactory. Any failure to complete the work of a course t 


satisfactorily explained to the instructor before the date when Кошот Ü 


i "i 
tin рі? Р 


deadline for submitting grades 
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The Quality. poi, Index 
»Cholarsh; rin à 
ividing ma 18 computed 
Which the 
Divers; 


е number of qua 


lity points by the number of semeste 
Student 


has registered. both based on the student's re 
lity points are computed from grades as follows: 
5; C, two points: D, one point; F, no points, for e 
Ut wi the student has registered. (Grades of F will } 
'onsidered as fulfilling degree req 
that any coun assigned are not considered in determining the index, except 
na hb In which an / or IP has been assigned will be included later, 

: al grade has been recorded. Grades earned at other institutions 

In computing the QPI 


90 or higher in any one semester are placed on 
гр 18t for that semester The list is limited to full 


-time students 
"à minimum of 12 semester hours 


'Obation 
Udents w 
and w Who have attempted a minimum of 12 


semester hours of course work 
Le period ; айуе QPI is below 2.00 will be placed on academic probation 
Work In which they next attempt 12 additional semester hours of 
- ent whose QPI in the core curriculum falls below 2 
Unles t ill receive 


Should lis Succe 


.90 in any one 
permitted to graduate 
required minimum level. Students 
€ individual program descriptions for further information on 
n. 

айд Фп disci li е: attendance or conduct h 
Itiona Plinary Probation for the 
Semester hours of work. 


as been unsatisfactory may be 
period in which they next attempt 12 


Y st 
hoe, Udent Whose cumul 


of апуе QPI remains below 2.00 after a 12- 


semester- 

к Probation шау be suspended. A student suspended for poor 
fol] apply a =op register for course work, even as an auditor. The student 
0 "Ing Suspense: mission after the lapse of either the fall or spring semester 

. appr s Evidence must then be presented to the Assistant Dean, 
tepared t program director, demonstrating that the student is 
г Poor ж 0 pursue college-level course work. Any student suspend- 
£ olarship will not be readmitted after the 


r 


second suspen- 


ceived one or more failing grades during any one 
mended for dismissal by the program director. Such 
Will be reviewed by the Assistant Dean and the Dean for 


in terms of the quality-point index (QPI), obtained by 
r hours for 
cord in this 
A, four points: 
ach semester hour 
е computed in the QPI 
uirements.) Courses in which 
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Academic Affairs; at the Dean's discretion, the recommendation may also be 
reviewed by a faculty committee. 


Withdrawal 
Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the approval of the 
student's advisor, the course instructor, and the Assistant Dean. Permission 
withdraw from the University, however, will not be granted to a student V ) 
does not have a clear financial record (see Withdrawals and Refunds, P, о 
The deadline for withdrawal from a course will fall at the end of the fo v 
week following general registration each semester (except for off-camP 
military students). ‚А 
All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the Assista" 
Dean must be met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to 
instructor does not constitute an official withdrawal. 


Adding Courses à 
The deadline for adding a course will fall at the end of the second week ёй 
semester following general registration. 


Changes in Program of Study piel 

Changes Within the School of Medicine and Health Sciences’ A р | 
Health Programs—Students may not substitute one course for another iq 
courses (see Withdrawal), or change their status from credit to audit or 4 | 
credit without the approval of their advisor, the course instructor, an | 
Assistant Dean. "m | 

Transfer Within the University—Application for transfer to an | 
college, school, or division must be made to the Office of Adm 
maximum of 30 semester hours earned in the Division of Continuing i the | 
tion and Summer Sessions may be applied toward a bachelor's degree | 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


T 
mission s 


Credit 

Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory ndi 
of the required work or upon the assignment of advanced me i 
accordance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, an 


8) 
¢ th? 


register as an auditor in a class, with the permission of the instruc ies | 


Auditing 

a 
A student who has been admitted to any опе of the allied health pF", 
, ; : : cel 
approval of the faculty advisor and the Assistant Dean. An auditor re 
academic credit and is not required to take active part in the " | 
examinations. A student who receives permission to audit a COUTE. gj 
repeat it later for credit. The on-campus tuition rate is apple 
courses. 


class OF ^ рї 
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Dt has been admitted and registers in a particular degree 

' Program coordinators in the Office of Allied Health Administration 

а balance sheet showing the amount of work completed and the 

€nts still to be met for the degree. A second balance sheet is issued 
е student changes the major. 


Transcripts of Record 


istrar will issue official transcripts of student records on 

à student or former student who has a clear financial record. A 

18 charged for each transcript. When more than two transcripts are 

the same time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the first two 
* With a 50е fee for each additional transcript. 


Cont 
One uous Enrollment Procedures 


enrolled етей in a degree program, students are expected to be continuously 

each Semeste actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree 

brea a er of the academic year until the degree is conferred. Students who 

tinuous enrollment at the University and do not request and receive 

Г ‘see below) or assignment to inactive status (see below) by 

"an must apply for readmission and, if granted, be subject to 

er instit" and regulations then in force. Students who plan to attend 

rgi o ution and apply credit so earned toward graduation from this 
7 Must first obtain written approval from the Assistant Dean. 


cessary to interrupt active pursuit of their degree must 

the Assistant Dean through the program director 

‘absence for a specific period of time, generally limited to 

ar. If their petitions are approved, students must also complete 

inistrati, Continuous Enrollment Form to the Office of Allied Health 
ies wi, 00. Degree candidates who discontinue active enrollment in their 


Rout being granted a leave of absence, or students granted leaves 

гейт to active study at the close of the period of approved absence, 

d readmission and be subject to the regulations and requirements 
` Students are assessed no fees while on leave of absence. 


АУ request Permission to be placed on inactive status. A Continuous 
lm for this purpose should be initiated by the student and 
„регіо ie Program director and the Assistant Dean during the registra- 
elve ont the Semester involved. (Off-campus military students will 
Y have m Nuous Enrollment Forms in the mail automatically, provided 
if aint 50 continuous enrollment at this University.) Such permis- 
nll maintain a student's enrollment at George Washington 
at a status. will also allow students to complete approved 
deo Other institution and have that credit applied toward their 
Bree requirements. 
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Graduation Requirements 
Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September. Graduating allie 
health students may participate in the School of Medicine and Health Scien 
commencement ceremony, held each year in May 

To be recommended for graduation by the faculty, a student must havê 
met the admission requirements of the college or school in which he or she? 
registered; have completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, res 
dence, and other requirements for the degree for which he or she is registered 
and be free from all indebtedness to the University. Registration, either for 
course work or for continuous enrollment, is required for the semester 
summer session at the close of which the degree is to be conferred. 

Application for Graduation—An Application for Graduation Form 
filed at the time of registration for the last semester or summer sess 
the senior or final year. 

Scholarship—The student must meet the scholarship requireme 
particular degree for which he or she is registered att 

Curriculum—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree 


must be 
іол? 


nts for the 


given on pages 66—77 : i fuse 0 
Attendance and Conduct—The University reserves the right to геу 
confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has 


unsatisfactory. 


With Distinction 

Students in the allied health programs must earn a minimum QPI of 3. 
course work completed at this institution to be eligible for a bachelor $ t 
conferred with distinction. Students must also have completed at least on 
of the courses required for the degree at this institution 


50 in jl 


def 
а 


Certificate Requirements yo 


. к a» 
Certificates will be awarded to those students who successfully complete inf 


the requirements in one of the following programs: Medical Record Adrio 
tration, Medical Technology, Nuclear Medicine Technology, Nurse Pro бб 
er, Nursing Anesthesia, or Physician Assistant. In addition to comple? 8) 
the stated requirements for the certificate, students must be free 
financial indebtedness to the University. 
Fees and Financial Regulations for 
Undergraduate Students in 
Allied Health Programs 

jon “® 
Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operati M. 

< {тот alum Ы 


University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts 
friends of the institution make up the difference. the 1 
The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for 
summer sessions and the academic year 1984—85. 
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v Campus each semester hour, not to exceed $3,355.00 per semester $251.00 
Ё campus, each semester hour 204.00 
ummer Se 8810ns, each semester hour MAS 

“campus military 

Universi 

^s Versity Center Fee 

Charged ај Student 


з registered on campus) 

Ea 
ы ch Semac ` 
emester hour, not to exceed $74.00 per semester 


-J 
h2 
сл 


Additional C 


Ourse Fees 
] cert 
al f 


А Courses offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, addition- 
сев, Such as laboratory and material fees, are charged as indicated in the 
scriptions in the Undergraduate and Graduate Programs Bulletin. 
efray d > Charged by the semester and, unless otherwise indicated, may 
break, „760 in two payments when the tuition is paid in this manner. If 
аве of Apparatus is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the 
, У lee, the individual student will be required to pay such additional 
~ 88 are determined by the department concerned 


Compute; 


Usage Fees 
charged for - g 


urses that use the computer facilities of the University) 


d in the Schedule of Classes for each semester. The fee 
T courc > ; ' 
Course, but no student will be charged more than $100 per semester 
uter use. 


t $20.00 
uiti 3 . 
read v de Posit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or 


H Itteq 

Ous R 

"sing Черов “me undergraduate student 100.00 
A hal] & засе ° "ORrefundable. charged each applicant for residence 
Admige: Pace | 


200.00 
15.00 


tioner 


tion Programs; to the fourth 
indidates who have completed the certificate 


( itary tion rates are 
r Ass Programs is 
tor each semester (the Summer Sessions 


а + = 
Lans ee 
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Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period 00 
During first week of classes : 4 а 
During second and third weeks of classes , 9 

b 100.00 


After third week of classes (if permitted) 
Late-payment fee, for failure to make payments when due (see Payment of Fees 00 
below) TU . 5 
Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance for 00ء‎ 
nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees below) . — i 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, n 
incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason ; : 15, 
Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination to 
qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, or 95,00 
both - “5,00 
Waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement : 0% 
English test for international students (when required) k — _ 
Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory by the 10.00 


deadline date set by the instructor* FA 20! 
Transcript fee .... j ^ ] 

If two or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for each of the 50 

first two copies is $2; fee for each additional copy 15, 896 2% 


Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card. ............ seen 


t 

Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each stude 
to the following: (1) the services of the Student and Alumni Career 97 ы 
Center: (2) the use of the Melvin Gelman Library; (3) gymnasium privile£ 
(4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) 80 rit? 
tion to the GW Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admission to Unive it 
debates; and (7) medical attention as described under Student Health Se of 
These privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dismis 
the University. 


Payment of Fees "T 
No student is permitted to complete registration until all charges are рад 
until arrangements for payment have been made. Tuition and fees "ime 
semester are due and payable in full at the Office of the Cashier at the к to 
each registration. Checks and postal money orders should be та y int 
George Washington University, with the student identification num 
upper left corner. inta” 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and m e) 
ing student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charg ей 
student registered for six semester hours or more may sign à deferred Prati 
contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each MA 
permitting payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees (except p 
payable in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining d P 


half о б 


before Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall an ith th? 
semesters. No deferred payment is permitted for the summer sessions, sic 
exception of full-time students in the Nurse Practitioner an apa 
Assistant Programs. Interest at the rate of 8% per annum on nt P 


i A 4 ate pay 
balance will be charged from the date of registration to the date e stude? 
made. А 10-month payment plan is also available. Please note that 


tbe 
t check out of 
18 


*A student who drops a chemistry course before the end of the semester mt 


laboratory at the next laboratory period 
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Will be ет; : р 
edo eligible to receive a certificate in any program until the Office of Allied 
alth Administration receives notification of clearance from the Student 
Ccounts Office. 


ч Students receiving 
nent tuition contracts, 
Sign deferre 


tuition assistance in the form of schol 
or other forms of tuition awards 
d payment contracts unless the total tuition 


stud of the tuition awards by $800 or more. Unde 
^ udent may be 
he time of 


arships, govern- 
are not permitted to 
and fee charges exceed 
r such circumstances the 
permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the student 


pay registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred 
Утеп Contract. 
Students w | 
S who f; axe any payme [җе rinde arge of 8% 
cha fail to make any payment when due will automatic ally be 


9 late-payment fee : г > subject to : rest charge of 8% 
per annu ite-payment fee, and will be subject to an interest ch агре of 8% 


3 2 m. Accounts that become 30 days past due will be 
нд бегей. In the event 
its rights to 


financially 
a student's account is financially encumbered, the 
the use of deferred payment contracts in future 
Withh. eni the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
асабо 6, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and 

uce information until the account is settled financially. Financial 
require payment in full of all amounts due the University in 
Inancial reinstatement fee of $35. 


Orfe 


nt w 
charg d; Se check is returned 
Stude e returned-check fee. If tł 
«S account w 
"estrictions -ount will } 


unpaid by the bank for any reason will be 
1e check is not paid within 15 days, the 
е financially encumbered, wi 


th the same penalties and 
as for late payment enumerated in the previous section. 
Опе.ү | 
Under ear Prepaid Tuition Plan 
; sTaduate « е е І 
dise = чац Students paying the set upper limit of tuition may receive a 
at the Б the spring semester if payment is made for the full academic year 
Plan Would ^ fa registration. At the 1984—85 rate, students choosing this 
Pay $6,655 for two semesters instead of $6.710. 
Four Y 
oe Ас, ; Ф 
New ung ar Prepaid Tuition Plan 
. ergy. „ ё чех " 
their f graduate Students may elect to pay in advance the total tuition for 
Payment unde ear Program at the rate applicable to their first year. A 
Ou] 


Ota] gon wis Plan for programs beginning with the 1984 fall semester 
Yea эх “6 4 efunds to students who do not complete their full four- 
S Would be made at the original rate for all remaining full 


mere; 
r А 
Severa cial Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans 
programs for t ose who wish to pay for co ege on a 
- or th h h pay fi lleg 
ino, 210 Doliev :: 'ailable. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life 
Uiries to ren the contract. For specific details and applications, address 
owing: 
lq 
rire m : 
чу Edu-( heck Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


а= а 
LX a „ 
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2. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James A venu 


Boston, Mass. 02100 
3. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 


The University's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain # 
supply of applications for these various programs but will be happy to provi 
guidance to students and parents. 


Withdrawals and Refunds 
Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change i 
schedule must be made in writing to the Assistant Dean. (Regulat! 
concerning withdrawal and refunds for the summer sessions are stated in 
Summer Sessions Schedule of Classes.) Notification to an instructor i$ not 
acceptable notice (see Withdrawal, p. 58). А 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations 
semester tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance wit 
following schedule for the fall and spring semesters: 


n d 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 


Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the first week of classes.....-++* gp 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the third week of classes ......• = * a 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the fifth week of classes. .....::** "M 


Withdrawal dated after the fifth week of classes 

as ads itio? 

2. Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in a lower tu 
charge, the refund schedule above applies to the difference. | 

à p 

3. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residen? " 

and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrange 


NEN" 
. > Y > aline’ 
Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelin 


refunds as adopted by the American Council on Education fro 
In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absente ! 
classes i ot bê 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will n 
given to any student who does not have a clear financial record. n 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they 
make banking arrangements in the community 


Financial Aid "P 
a 


For full-time undergraduate students, George Washington Universi pi^ 
program of financial assistance consisting of scholarships, loans, gran iyers 

time employment, or any combination of these resources. ' е Шай 
participates in the National Direct Student Loan, Supplemental pom aid Ў 
Opportunity Grant, and College Work-Study programs. Financial gg 

awarded on the basis of the student's scholastic record, financial nes tgp } 
qualities of leadership. Complete information concerning financia" ing 
is available from the Office of Student Financial Aid, George ; inte 
University, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052. Studen 
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ing to apply for financial aid should do so at the time they return the complet 
application form, since all applications for financial aid must be filet y 
March 1, regardless of whether the student has been admitted by that К 


(Check with the Office of Allied Health Administration for application И 
lines for Spring or Summer Semesters only.) 


Requirements for the Degree of 


Associate in Science A 


The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 60 semester hours of course гб 
is required for the degree of Associate in Science; some programs, MT 
may set the requirements above the minimum. The course wor m 


distributed as follows: $ 
: : ; Eng”, 

Human Competence—A minimum of six semester hours 10 " f 
composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12) or the equivalent, plus à minim iti? 
six semester hours to be selected from course offerings in the uma? 


social sciences, or mathematics.* З ated”! 
Core Curriculum (Required Courses)—The core curriculum is dic al?’ 


the specific requirements of the individual program. The number 0 "^. 
hours varies slightly from program to program, but a minimum 0 


hours is required for an Associate in Science degree. ^ 
NT 

Students who plan to pursue a bachelor's degree later are advised p 

their associate's degree program so that, where possible, they will s4 

prerequisites of the degree of their choice. 

Scholarship Requirements eo 


A minimum cumulative QPI of 2.00 is required for course W -o red 
degree of Associate in Science. A minimum cumulative QPI of 2.50 1 
for course work in the core curriculum. (See pp. 56—57 for an explana’ of 
grading system and the QPI; see individual program descriptions for 
tion on the core curriculum.) 


Residence Requirement pi 
A minimum of 18 semester hours of course work in the majo" j gel 
satisfactorily completed in residence in the School of Medicine 


Sciences. 
Medical Laboratory Technique Program E) 
m" Scien? үй 


The program of study leading to the degree of Associate i pu 
major in medical laboratory technique is offered only to 0 -cam 


students. 
ой? 


ЭРЕЦ the 
i eck 
*Mathematics electives vary according to the program Students should ch 


program descriptions for further information 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 


ener; 5 
5 -5e^l 'equirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 
egree n, udents who do not meet these re 
| Bree Candidacy 
8 


quirements may be considered for 
у after the satisfactory completion of 


urs of course work completed in reside 
» With a minimum QPI of 2.50 


Semester 
ton he 


| е псе аё Сеогре Washing- 
Niversity 


Degree Re 


The Satisfacto 
e Course wo 


quirements 


Ty completion of a minimum of 61 semeste 
TK 1S to be distributed as follows: 


6 semester hours of Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 (or the 
6 semester hours of college math or 3 semester hours of college 
sie Cu umanities ог social science elective 4 : vibe 

19. 20. m "TiCulum (Required Courses) Path 13, 14, 15a, 156, 16, 17, 18, 


1е latter is not included in com uting the QPD. This 
nique ПЕ is fulfil] f ё 
We Sch (NE 


d by successful completion of Medical Laboratory Tech- 
“С 8506). 


r hours is required. 


ап overall QPI of 2.50 in the core curriculum courses 


ear iri 
The ы. Medicine Technology Program 
Major j of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a 
Campy - ear medicine technology is offered to on-campus students and off- 
tary Students. | 


gree Candidacy 


n re 
5156 Wirements for 


admission to degree candidacy 


are stated on pages 
> at least 18 years of 


age by the time they first 
' Program. Two letters of recommendation from 
Perso Offa” advisors, or employers should accompany the application 
$ n military students). The selection process includes a 
cond ®). "hrollme от qualified applicants except for off-campus military 
stand Cteq by а Ma " is limited and. therefore, admission to the program is 
after th 'equiroy, j Ve application process. Students who do not meet the 

е Saticg. nts may be considered for admission to degree candidacy 
tinim e Work as ory Completion of a probationary period of 15 semester hours 

um Qp of 2.50 d in residence at George Washington l niversity with a 


egre 
te " satisfa t quirements 
qu Ctor : : à 
Othe, d Ana  fompletion of at least 60 semester hours of course work is 
^w Tes i E сз Phyl 111, or their equivalents, are prerequisite to al] 
шуа ап с, z ear medicine technology. 


3 seme; © Semester hours of Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 (or the 
^ and 3 se Ster hours of 


Se Social science (general psychology is recom- 
Mester hours of humanities. 
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a probationary period of 
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r7. 58, 59,6 


56, 57, 


Core Curriculum (Required Courses)—Rad 43, 44, 55, 
66. 72. 15, 81, 82, 93, 94, 98. For off-campus military students, this rede 
successful completion of Nuclear Medicine Techno 


ment is fulfilled by 
School (NEC 8416) 


Scholarship Requirements 


n an overall QPI of 2.50 in the core curriculum cours” 


Students must maintai 


Applications " 
( ; of 
forms for on-campus students are available from the Radi ( 
N.W., Washington: si 
leted applicati? 


Application 
Allied Health Programs' Office, 2300 Eye Street, 
20037. (202)676-3650. The deadline for the return of comp 


March 1 


Radiologic Technology Program 
1 of study leading to the degree of Associate in 
ogy is offered only to off-campus mi 


ah! 

Е: s ith 
The progran Science 4 nt 
litary StU 


major in radiologic technol 


Admission to Degree Candidacy " 
stated оор 


General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are 
51—56. Students who do not meet the standard requirements may be. "nm 
ered for admission to degree candidacy after the satisfactory comple" ré 
ster hours of course work completed 


probationary period of 15 seme 
PI of 2-9" 


dence at George Washington University, with a minimum Q 


Degree Requirements jw 
8 

The satisfactory completion of 61 semester hours is required, the cour : 

to be distributed as follows 1267. 
and 11 oF pou 


Human Competence—6 semester hours of Engl 9 or 10 
3 semester 


equivalent), 3 semester hours of social science, and d 

humanities „1 60 e 
Core Curriculum (Required Courses)—Rad 40, 41, 42, 50, 51, “ы 

10, 71. 80, 90, 95, 96, 97, 99. This requirement is fulfilled БУ ® 

completion of Radiologic Technology School (NEC 8452) 

Scholarship Requirements "m 


Students must maintain an overall QPI of 2.50 in the core 


ram 15 € 
dents. 


The Bachelor of Science in Health Science degree prog 
only to Advanced Hospital Corps off-campus military stu 
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Degree Requirements 
, Че Satis 


facto "Vc Py `1 А . 
for the de ry completion of a minimum of 120 semeste 


r hours is required 

Bree of Bachelor of Science in Health Science, distributed as follows: 

3 hcm С ompetence—30 semester hours: 6 hours in English composition, 
8 i ner: | 

Sciences П genera] psychology, and 21 hours in the humanities and social 


quires ect Competence 1 
› Plus an additional 


8, Physic 


1 semester hours: HCS 10, 
7 semester hours of did 
‚ and mathematics. This rec 
Advanced Hospital Corps School (NEC 8425). 
А псе—72 
approved о” 102, 126, 133, 17 


al sciences 
$ completion of 


stituted for HCS 175 and 180) 


. 9 Completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours of course 
Sr 
May quired 

ay Set 


red f ف‎ 
) *d for the Bachelor of Science degree; some programs, however, 
* ` re " E 

"equireme quirements above the minimum. See the individual program 


8 for further information on the course distribution. 
Sch 
Olarshj 
A mi “д Requirements 
a ing to th ; mulative QPI of 2.00 is 
equi elor of Science degre 


1€ Dac 
© curriculum courses 


es cor 
tion on them and the QP] 
c Curriculum.) 


required for course work in programs 
e. A minimum cumulative QPI of 2.50 
See pp. 56—57 for explanations of the 


Ore see individual program descriptions 


for informa- 


Чїса| 
This Pro Record Administration Program 
tech ie; тат is degio А 

Моја». “Signed f 
е, S, a 


па Individua] 


Or Accredited Record Technicians. medical record 
i 
Progr. al eve] 


s completing medical record science courses at the 


WhO wish to become medical record administrators. The 


Bra Brian" an Opportunity for graduates of the American Medical 
ha t receive. ?rrespondence Course and the Independent Study Pro- 
е; Ccesgf academic credit for the medical record tecl 


inology courses they 
y Completed 


Adm; 

ISsig 
Te Me" to Degree Candidacy 
ov 5 -5 "equirements for 
ce that n addition, 


admission to degree 
Students applying to tl 
. ауе satisf 
Shou, Of ree Wirements 

d aco тепа lon 


candidacy are stated on 
ле program must submit 
actorily completed the subject and human 
as listed below under degree requirements. Two 
» either from previous instructors or employers, 
* application, A personal interview is required 


15, and 16 are ге- 
actic courses in the biological 


semester hours: HCS 22. 54, 67, 68. 75, 83, 
а corresponding number of credits for 
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Advanced Standing 
54-56. ! 


General provisions for advanced standing are listed on pages din 
‘ ` and! 

addition, students may receive up to 39 semester hours of advanced stam 
ur" 


f anatomy, physiology, and medical record technology €? » 
ri 


for completion o 
courses taken in the Ame И 


as subject competence requirements including 
Medical Record Association Correspondence Cou 


rse and Independent , 
hours 


Program). Students may also receive a minimum of 42 semester vedi 
advanced standing for human competence requirements, including © ail 
below for hu 


earned from other institutions (see Degree Requirements 
competence requirements) 


Scholarship Requirements е 
General scholarship requirements are stated on page 69 Students must " 
grade of C or better in each of the subject and human competencies ай T. 


maintain a minimum cumulative QPI of 2.50 in the major, 1.e., subje? 
vocational competencies. 
Residence Requirement J 
$ 
г mu 


A minimum of 40 semester hours of course work in the majo 


completed in residence at the School of Medicine and Health Science 


Degree Requirements wt? 
The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science with & mA 
medical record administration requires the satisfactory completion of? 
mum of 121 semester hours of course work yit 
Human Competence—A minimum of 42 semester hours 1$ re" 
including business communication, college algebra, economics \ Tua 
microeconomics), English composition, humanities and social science € ug 
introduction to data processing, introduction to research, microbiolog” ta 
ples of management, personnel management, public speaking, an е y? 
Subject Competence—A maximum of 39 semester hours 15 £m 
including anatomy, physiology, and medical record technology €0 QU 
Vocational Competence—A maximum of 40 semester hours 1$ 
including AHA 110, 120, 130, 131, 132, 140; HSA 142; Mgt 120. 


Applications Adi 
Application forms are available from the Director, Medical Record "m 
tration Program, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 2008 1 
5682,-and should be completed and returned no later than March ~ 


yif 
work 18 


Medical Technology Program 
technolof" 


The satisfactory completion of 120 semester hours of co 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science with a major in me ica 


urse 


Residence Requirement 
mini N У ч " = 
Bachelor an of 30 semester hours must b 

month m 


е spent in residence for the 
X Science with 
year (Path 1 


a major in medical technology, 
chnology program at the University Hospital in the fourth 


edical] te 
21, 122. 123, 124, 125, 126, 130. 131, 132, and 133). 


Curriculum 
j 
rst Three Years Semester 
Hours 
English Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 zi 6 
nities 6 Semester hours selected from one of the following combina- 
tions: Art 3] 32, 71-72; Chin 163 64; Clas 71, 72, 108, 113; 
ngl 51—52, 61-62, 7 72, 191-92; Fren 51-52. 60, 91-92: Ger 
21—52, 103-4 Mus 3—4; Phil 50 and 71, 111, 112, 113, 131, 132, 
191, 152, 162 or 172; Rel 9-10, 59 60, 21-22, or 23 and 9; Slav 
/1, 91-92: Span 51 52, 91-92; CmTr 45, 49, 133, 143. 144, 165, 
M : 166, 192 | «7 6 
Метан, Math 30.. і ој eta 3 
lence Вс, 11-12, 111; Micr 129 15 
Semester hour, 


s selected from BiSc 104, 127, 128, 145. 148, 
155, 163, 164. 165 


ке 4 
Socia Science Chem 11-12, 22, 50 


MEI M 16 
Semester hours selected from one of the following combina- 
tions AmCy 71-72. Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2: Geog 1-2; Hist 71-72, 
39—40, 7: and 91, 40 and 91: Jour 71-72, 111 and 115: PSc 1-2; 
8Ус Гап 5, 6, 8, 22, ог 29; Ѕос 1 and 2 or Soc 1 and any 100- 
Electi, TEE dia sociology course . e 6 
es ] , "Science electives 18 
"'Onscience or science electives 16 
enior Yea 
ath 1 1 19« 
ga, All cour 123, 124, 125. 126, 130, 131, 132, 133. 
students Ses in the 


in ust f senior (clinical) year constitute the core curriculum. 
Order to Brad айп a minimum cumulative QPI of 2.50 in these courses 
ate, 


(АТ in medi first three years of the baccalaureate program with a 
Mica] cal technology does not gu 

Vstuq ducted at the University Hospital; 
„Studen 8, howey f 
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degree of 
including the 12- 
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Nurse Practitioner Program 
Admission to Degree Candidacy 


The general requirements for admission to the program 
51—56. In addition, applicants must fulfill the following prerequ 


considered for admission 
erall qn 


es 
are stated on pag 
isites t0 


1. Bea graduate of an accredited school of nursing with an ov 
at least 2.00 or the equivalent 

2. Be a licensed registered nurse in at least one state, l 
or the District of Columbia 

3. Have a minimum of two years’ experience in nursing pr 
hospital and/or ambulatory setting 


Applicants must submit three letters of recommendation of which at least у 
must be completed by a supervisor; the remainder may be submitted ' 
present or former instructors or by colleagues who are familiar with 
applicant's health-care-related experience. 

Preference will be given to applicants who show evidence of 
arrangements to be employed as a nurse practitioner on comp 


J.S. trust territo 


E 
actice n 


: de 
having n? 
letion 0 


program. 


Scholarship Requirements " 
General scholarship requirements are stated on page 69. Candidate gg 
Bachelor of Science degree who are majoring in the nurse practitioner P + the 
must maintain a cumulative QPI of 2.00, with a cumulative QPI of 2 


core curriculum. 


Advanced Standing РУ, 
General provisions for advanced standing are listed on pages 54- pi 
addition, students may receive up to 60 semester hours of advance natt, 
for successful completion of nursing school or courses in the physical, nce: b 
or biological sciences, which are applied toward subject compe " 
addition, earned credits from other institutions may be applied towa w 
competence requirements. Generally, advanced standing will not 

for required courses in the major. 


Residence Requirement 


A minimum of 35 semester hours of course wor 
completed in residence in the School of Medicine an 


k in the major 7 
d Health Scien 


Degree Requirements 

, . { А 1625 

The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours гасб 

for the degree of Bachelor of Science with a major in the nurse n 

program. Course work is distributed as follows j 

in 

Human Competence—30 semester hours: 6 semester hou in 
composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12) and 24 semester 


Һар: 
апа anities, Social Sciences, or mathematics 
calculus) 


ает Competence 
"v natura]. and nurs 
cational ( 0 
Clinical E 
47, 193. 


40 semester hours of course w 
Ing Sciences 
mpetence (Core ( 'urriculum) 
Tealth Sciences—HCS 125 
199; Anat ] 15; Micr 128; Path 127. 128; Phar 158: Phyl 111. 
*equired Clinical Rotations HOS 153, 154, 157 


50 semester hours as follows 


nterested 


: In pursuing additional elective 


clinical rotations 
following list m 


ау petition to do so: HCS 165, 170, 171, 179, 


are available from the Nurse Practitioner Program, 1229 
October ^ N.W., W 


er © AE" Vashington, D.C. 20037. (202)676-4276. beginning in 
sions, Geo mPleted 


1 applications should be returned to the Office of Admis- 
Dc 20 тре Washin 
n 


&ton University, 2121 Eye Street, N.W.. Washington, 
9 later than May 30. 


Nure; 
"Sing Anesthesia Program 


missi 
The gen. e) to Degree Candidacy 
r эпи; ч 
Pages 51. 5c i wirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on 
Major i nu: ^ addition, candidates for the Bachelor of Science degree with a 
Consider d n anesthesia must fulfil] the following prerequisites to be 
ed for ¢ Mission 


al matha -.ccessfully high-school or colle 
2. Comp] e naties or algebra 


eral Successfully two semesters of college-level general chemistry 
3. B hem I and II) 


ge-level mathematics (gener- 


Minn uates of a State-approved school of nursing; have completed a 
a licengeq months of practica] experience in critical-care nursing 
or iet: | "BiStered nurse in at least one state, U.S. trust territory, 

5 Satis, j ict of Columbia 
oft ea ~ admissions requirements of the school of anesthesia at one 
George 7 ated hospitals prior to being admitted to the program at the 


ashington University 


'Shi à 
dent hip Requirements 


Must’ mas... 
250 68 taken in j tain 3 cumulative QPI of 2.50 in all nursi 
м ТА тау be first two semesters. Any student who does not maintain a 
mum 9 0 be required to take additional course work in order to obtain 
50 ave : 


A Tage in the 30 hours of the core curriculum 


ng anesthesia 


awarding of adv 


anced standing are stated on pages 
the following 


Specific criteria in the area of subject 
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algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 


ork in the biological, 


9, 134, 137, 140, 142. 143, 144, 145, 
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a i 
competence apply to the Bachelor of Science degree with a major in nul 
anesthesia: 


1. Students who are graduates of two- or three-year nursing | 
programs and who have had a minimum of 12 months of prac 
experience in critical-care nursing may receive up to 45 how 
advanced standing credit in nursing. 

2. Students who have earned a B.S. degree in nursing may receivê y 
60 hours of advanced standing credit in nursing. 

3. Certified Registered Nurse Anesthetists will receive cre 
on an individual basis. Students seeking award of advanced 895; 
credit on the basis of previous anesthesia work experience 
demonstrate evidence of clinical competence. 


dit in mis 


f 
Students who graduated from nursing school more than five years a, 
have not been active in the nursing profession during the last five YO f 
be required to take National League of Nursing or New York State 
Regents examinations. 


Residence Requirement y 


A minimum of 30 semester hours of course work in the major m 
completed in residence in the School of Medicine and Health Science 


Degree Requirements 
The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours 18 ef 
for the Bachelor of Science degree with a major in nursing anesthes!® 
work is distributed as follows: s 
Human Competence—30 semester hours: 6 semester hours in "n 
composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12), 3 semester hours in psycholo (а 
semester hours in the humanities, social sciences, or mathematics 
geometry, trigonometry, and calculus). pio" 
Subject Competence—30 semester hours of course work in the 
physical, natural, and nursing sciences. 
Vocational Competence—60 semester hours as follows: 
Year 1: Phar 110, 111, 121, 122; Anes/Phar 191, 195; 
134; Phyl 111; Anes 198. 
Year 2: Anes 193-94, 195-96. 


A , ‚ res! , 
All students must complete Year 1 (i.e., the core curriculum) 12 mo 
with a minimum cumulative QPI of 2.50. Certified Registered whe Ww, 
tists may petition to waive Year 2 of clinical course work on -. oy 
ў А а clinic? int 
successful completion of Year 1 course work, demonstrate ination! 
tence, and satisfactory completion of an oral and/or written exam! 
area of clinical anesthesia. The petition must be submitted to 
Dean, through the program director, for approval. 


Anat 115 


Application 9 
pplcations ge PAA 
Application forms are available from the Nursing Anesthesia ^. Adal 
Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037, (202)676-3543. Comp 

tions must be returned no later than May 15. 


Ph Es . 
: YSician Assistant Program 

ading to the degree of Bachelor of Science with a major in the 
assistant Program is offered to on-campus students and Кариа 


tudents and requires the satisfactory completion of 123 semester 
urse Work. 


mi Itary S 
Ours of cc 


quirements for admission to the program are stated 

n addition, applicants must submit evidence that they have satisfacto- 

Sem € ia à minimum of 30 semester hours of college credit, including two 

ters Б ^ Бепега] chemistry, two semesters of psychology, and two semes- 

microbio x Bical sciences the latter may include general biology, anatomy, 

Of nations BJ» Or Zoology but not botany); completion of one year (2,000 hours) 
: ence; and three letters of recommendation. А personal 

ired (not applicable to off-campus military students). 


on pages 


inter, nt Care experi 
lew is also requ 


rshi 4 

Ship Requirements 

rs i 5 Y " H > 
r р requirements are stated on page 69. Candidates for the degree of 
Mainta; ia Science With a major in the physician assistant program must 
alive QPI of 2 00 for course work completed in the physician 


Curr; Bram, À cumulative QPI of 2.50 is required for the courses in the 
S utum 'See below 


complete all courses for which they have 
* semester before advancing to the next semester (except 
ar who have received an IP for work in progress) 
| satisfactorily any part of the basic science curriculum may 
! avers x from the program. Students whose academic performance 
Comple Saat In any course may be required to take additional courses or 
€dial work Successfully before continuing in the program. 
Resig 
e 
A tinim, O Requirement 
m of 75 Semester hours in the preclinical and clinical portions of the 
complet, 


Must ha à : 
“ences Р 'd in residence at the School of Medicine and Health 


а £ 
Work ^ the ba 


| apply to courses in the major; advanced standing 
Om ^ however, may be awarded for appropriate course 
Stade of pleted pre \ 


viously at another academic ınstıtutıon with a minimum 


ha minimum of 123 semester hours is re 


quired of 
Campus milit 


é 


ary students) for the Bachelor of Science 
ted аз fo] or In the physician assistant program. Course work is 
Hy 8 follows. : 
(R та 
1 nC ` àt 
“з or 19 anPetence 30 semester hours: 6 hours in English composition 
and 1 ог 12) апа 


24 hours of course work selected from the 
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humanities, social sciences, or mathematics (algebra, geometry, trigonome 
and calculus) 
Subject and Vocational Competence—93 semester hours: р 

Basic Science Curriculum—Anat 115; Bioc 111; Micr 128; Path! 
128, 152; Phyl 111 T 
Clinical Sciences —HCS 109, 119, 125,* 134,* 137, 140, 145, 14% 
148, 193; Phar 158. T. 
Clinical Rotations—HCS 160,* 163,* 166, 169, 172,* 175,* 178, 
Clinical Electives—HCS 158, 159, 176, 177, 186, 187, 188, 199 
Other Required Courses—HCS 113, 116. 
Remedial Courses—HCS 100, 103. 


Off-Campus Military Students " 
ue 21 agis 
The Bachelor of Science degree with a major in the physician n. 
program is also offered to off-campus military personnel. Military stude 
the off-campus program must complete the following courses: " 
ў 
Human Competence—30 semester hours: 6 semester hours in к 
composition and 24 semester hours in the humanities and social scie? 
Subject and Vocational Competence—92 semester hours: i 
Basic Health Sciences—HCS 111, 120, 121, 151.* « 131 1 
Basic Clinical Sciences—HCS 109, 127,* 128,* 129," 134, 


147, 148. gl, jg 
Clinical Clerkships—HCS 167,* 169, 172,* 174,* 189, 190, 1 
195, 198. T 
Other Required Courses—A minimum of 30 semester hours a y 
tic course work must be completed in the areas of biologi of 
physical sciences. This requirement will be satisfied by 80 oo? 
completion of Advanced Hospital Corps School (NEC 8425) oF 
rable course work 


Applications ph үй 
Application forms for on-campus students are available from the w, 
Assistant Program, 1229 25th Street, N.W., Washington, D. «hou! 
(202)676-4034, beginning in September. Completed applications © 
returned no later than the first Monday in February. 


Radiologic Sciences and Administration Program ry 
The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science uio je 


radiologic sciences and administration requires the satisfactory desit y 
a minimum of 122 semester hours of course work. This program 18 [m of 
registered technologists in diagnostic radiologic technology, nuclea cont” 
technology, ultrasound, or radiation therapy technology who wis 

their education at the baccalaureate level. 


-joey are бе, 
rree candidacy * 
- nust етей 


Admission to Degree Candidacy ад 
The general requirements for admission to de d 
pages 51—56. In addition, students applying to the program r 


9 50 


*Core curriculum course that must be completed with a cumulative ФРІ ot 
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ists or registry eligible w ithin the first academic semester 
“w and two letters of recommendation f 
Or employers should 


A person- 
rom previous instructors, 
accompany the application 


dv 
Gena Ped Standing 
Tenera] "е n ; = m^ 
addition Provisions for advanced standing are listed on pages 54—56. In 
sub Students may receive up to 48 semester hours of 
Јес сотре 


advanced standing 
tence under the 


L If their tec} 
Students. 
2.50 or 
nuclear 


following conditions 


Anica] training was completed within the last five years. The 
however, must have maintained a minimum QPI of at least 
АП average of 80% from а program in radiologic 


technology, 
technology, or radiation therapy (accredited by the 
ee on Educational Programs in Radiologic Tech- 
ar Medicine Te hnology, or Radiation Therapy of the 
ical Education of the American Medi 

been сє rtified as an American 
Icine Technologist. 
ey become 


George үү 


һә 
= 
3 
[- 
= 
s 


cal Association) 
Registered Technologist, 
or Radiation Therapy Technologist. 
registry-eligible during the f 


irst academic semester at 
ashington University 


Sc 
"olarshi Requirements 


rs 1 . 
Ulative eeQuirement; are stated on page 69 Students must m 
ct and у. 9 2.50 in the core curriculum 

< OCcation 


aintain a 


(1.e., all courses listed under 
al Competence 


n à 
Кышы oe Requirement 


nimum M e 
преке; of 30 Semester |} 


n resider” hours of course work in the major must be 
б “nce at the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
egre 
Hun SQUirements 
sing В, d rubetence ~A minimum of 30 semester hours is required, 
En Я Science, ; 291; Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12; Psyc 1; Soc 1; 6 hours of 
81 101, ety hours of humanities Recommended electives include 
ушр ect 2 d Psyc 151; Soc 129; CmTr 111. 121. | 
in us Of hes ‘cational Competence A total of 92 semester hours is 
radio] America M а maximum of 48 semester hours is allowed for course work 
og edic 


al Association app 
nuclear medicine 
ng 44 semester ] 


roved program in either diagnostic 
technology, or radiation therapy 
ours consist of the following required 


adigi, CpMd 101; Rad 130. 167, 171, 175, 190, 195. 
140, 14916 Ad 


С ministration HSA 142, 153, 154, 170; Psyc 144; Rad 
9; Soc 124 
Op Cation 
e ос form, Bie : А 
“оц €300 Eye m available from the Radiologic Allied Health Programs 
be Complet eet, N W., Washington, D.C 20037, (202)676-3650, and 
eted and re з 


turned по later than March 1 each year 
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Required or Recommended Courses in 
Allied Health Programs Offered in Other 
Divisions of the University 


sÍ 
Students should consult with their academic advisors on required course? 


allied health students offered either by Columbian College of Arts 

Sciences or by the School of Government and Business Administration: “ 
program coordinators in the Office of Allied Health Administration id 
provide assistance in choosing electives appropriate for the student's p? th 
lar program. These may be selected from a wide array of offerings ۳ 
and social sciences. See the University's Un $ 
a complete list of @ 

w 


humanities, mathematics 
graduate and Graduate Programs Bulletin for 
descriptions. | 
Off-campus military students should consult with the program coordi” g 
for assistance in selecting electives and required courses at other institu 


Schoo! of Medicine and Health Sciences 
9urses of Instruction 


T 
- Schoo] of Medicine and Health Sciences serves other divisions of the 
making available to nonmedical students certain undergradu- 
ate courses in the following departments: anatomy, biochemis- 
represent ОБУ, pathology, pharmacology, and physiology. The courses listed 
Diversi, Se offered as of July 1984 and are subject to change. The 
Y reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


Staff | 
Тһе i Instruction 


Current a ? instruction listed 


by department at the back of this Bulletin is 
une 1984. 


Expl 

a б 

Anum nation of Course Numbers and Symbols 

Semester } е Parentheses after the name of the course indicates the number of 
four.y, Ours Of credit that may be earned. Five semester hours of credit per 
Program, elective Period are granted for all fourth-year courses in the M.D. 


reviations 


are used for course designations. 
Ads, Accounting 


Adm; Idis Interdisci linary Courses 
ARA Allien istrative Science Ital Italian y 
m Associa; dministration Japn Japanese 
A M Ameri on Management Jour Journalism 
a Anato ^vilization Law Law 
Neg Anesth. LEnf Law Enforcement 
Anat Anthr Ey Kor Korean 
^w Appli РО оку Math Mathematics 
Arn, Art tence ME Mechanical Engineering 
Bag Art Therapy Med Medicine 
Bio. Busines Ad Mgt Management Science 
Big, Biochemist ministration Micr Microbiology 
Cam Biological a2 M&PA Medical and Public Affairs 
CE Ca орт Sciences MStd Museum Studies 
Chen Civi Engin Mus Music 
Child py neering Neur Neurology 
Deve] and 


ent NSe Naval Science 
NSur Neurological Surgery 


Chem 
Chin 
Clas 
CmTr 
CpMd 
CSci 
Derm 
EAd 
Econ 
Educ 
EE 
EFL 


EMed 
Engl 
EnHe 
EngS 
Envr 
EPol 
E&RP 


ForS 
Fren 
Geog 


Geol 
Ger 


Gern 
Gnet 
HCS 
Hist 
HKLS 


Hmn 
HSA 
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Chemistry 

Chinese 

Classics 

Communication and Theatre 
Computer Medicine 
Computer Science 
Dermatology 

Engineering Administration 
Economics 

Education 

Electrical Engineering 
English as a Foreign 
Language 

Emergency Medicine 
English 

Environmental Health 
Engineering Science 
Environmental Studies 
Education Policy 


Environmental and Resource 


Policy 

Forensic Sciences 

French 

Geography and Regional 
Science 

Geology 

Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

Gerontology 

Genetics 

Health Care Sciences 
History 

Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 

Humanities 

Health Services 
Administration 


Information Systems (5) 


Ob&G 
Opth 
OR 
Oral 
Orth 
PAd 
Path 
Pchi 


PCm 
Phar 
Phil 
Phyl 
Phys 
Port 
PSc 
Psyc 
Rad 
Rel 
RPol 
RSci 
Slav 


SLP 
Soc 
Span 
SpEd 
SpHr 
Stat 
Surg 
TCom 
T&T 
Univ 
Urol 
U&RP 


WStu 


ject competence and microbiology requirements. 
120 Problems in Organizing and Managing Health 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Application 0 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Ophthalmology 
Operations Research 

Oral Biology 

Orthopedic Surgery 
Public Administration 
Pathology 

Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 

Political Communications 
Pharmacology 

Philosophy 

Physiology 

Physics 

Portuguese 

Political Science 
Psychology 

Radiology 

Religion 

Regulatory Policy 
Radiological Sciences 
Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

Service Learning Program 
Sociology 

Spanish 

Special Education 
Speech and Hearing 
Statistics 

Surgery 
Telecommunication P 
Travel and Tourism 
University 

Urology 

Urban and Regional 
Planning 

Women's Studies 


olicy 


| Allied Health Administration У 


EU pache 


Courses numbered 100—140 are open only to students in th tjon- 
Science degree program with a major in medical record administra gi 
Ө 
100 Readings in Health Record Science (arr.) m^ 
Assigned readings in health record science and related areas. Co (fa! 
based on individual student needs; may be repeated for cred! [ 
spring) 9 
110 Fundamentals of Medical Science (3) f pathol 
Study of the nature, course, treatment, and management quina 
microbiologic, and clinical disease process. Prerequisite: comp í 
(Fall) $ 


f principles " 


Anatomy 81 


tices in planning, designing developing, evaluating, 


Information systems in health care facilities and health agencies. Introduc 
tion to and application of instructional strategies and techniques as well as 
evaluation techniques to meet employee training needs 


pletion of subject and human competence requirements 


and managing health 


Prerequisite: com- 
130 Seminar: Organization and Management of Health 
nformation Systems (5 

Analysis 
informat 


Staff 


and review of current practices 1 


n organizing and managing health 
lon systems. Review of 


recent literature and current policy issues 
affecting the health care delivery system Prerequisite: AHA 
120 Spring) 
1: ali А ` ү" 
31 Quality Assurance/Risk Management in Health Care Staff 
Services (6) 


Lecture (4 
assurance 
Current 

facilit ies, 


hours), laboratory (4 hours Theory and application of quality 
and risk management techniques for health information systems 
methods applied in quality assurance programs in health care 
including and retrospective methodologies and multi- 
disciplinary The effect of cash-per-case reimbursement and 
Prospective systems on health information systems 
AHA 10 and completion of subject 
ments Spring 


concurrent 
approaches 


payment Prerequisite 


and human competence 


require- 
132( 9mputerized Health Information Systems (3) Staff 
Automated data systems and their use in health information systems 
€chniques used in evaluation of hardware and software components of 
Computers for health information systems applications. Emphasis on data 
representation and manipulation in computers and on requirements and 
imitations of computer programming. Prerequisite completion of human 
ct competence requirements 


ment Practicum in Health Information 
SVs 


Si cms and Seminar (12) 
“Upervise 


140 


Staff 


in d practical experience in health information systems management 
hu ious types of health care facilities. Prerequisite Completion of subject, 
f. Man, and al] Prior vocational competence requirements Summer, 
all, and Spring 
175 Health E : dolo d i S 
: Education, and Rehabilitation Networks (3) Staff 
Е а, ОЁ the roles and relationships of selected health care, special 
phil Оп, and rehabilitation services Topics on current issues will include 
OSophica] foundations, legislation, and societal concerns as they relate to 
19 le Professions 
9] 
"dependent Study (3) 


Staff 
a "ation in which the student determines the area of study with tl 
Pprova] of the faculty. Sti 


udents are expected to develop learning 
on ea ection with their faculty advisors. Evaluation of 
с ; : 
Mpletion learning objectives 


1e 
objectives 
the student is based 


ot the 


بب 
trm :‏ 
an: RS Snell‏ 
A‏ 15 
Anatomy f 7 T 3 TU.‏ ~ 
Gross my for New Health Practitioners (3 Staff‏ 
inv, and microscopic structure of human body, including musculoskeletal.‏ 
Vous А‏ 


endocrine. 


cardiovascular, respiratory, gastrointestinal, urinary, 


зз == 
re کر‎ 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


and reproductive systems. Laboratory work is limited to prosected anatom 
cal demonstrations 


202 Gross Anatomy (6) Snell and Stal 
For graduate students. Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplement 
with lectures and X rays. Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall) 

203 Human Developmental Anatomy (1) K. Johns 
For graduate students. Origin and development of human body; emphasis ? 
value of embryology in interpreting anatomical anomalies (Fall) 

х | n 

204 Neuroanatomy (2) T. Johns?" 


А . ous 
For graduate students. Gross and microscopic anatomy of central пеген 


system and special senses. Students who have received credit for Anat 


may not register for Anat 212. Laboratory fee, $13 (Fall) f 

205 Human Microscopic Anatomy (3) Albert and € 
For graduate students. Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and orga? 
human body. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall) 1 

H Koerinf 


206 Scanning Electron Microscopy (2) - 
For graduate students. Preparative techniques for various biological tissu” 
operation of scanning electron microscope, and interpretation of mic i 
graphs. Laboratory fee, $30. Enrollment limited. Prerequisite or concu 
registration: Anat 260 (Fall) j 

208 Comparative Vertebrate Neurology (1) T. Johns 
For graduate students. Survey of the evolution of the vertebrate br? 


Prerequisite: Anat 204. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


: ear E : Јал 

209 Use of Audiovisual Techniques іп Anatomy (2) А of 
For graduate students. Preparation of a significant audiovisual prog" 

some aspect of human anatomy. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) tal 

212 Neurobiology (3) wey of 


For graduate students. Same as Idis 212 and Phyl 212. Integrated SU | 


nic? 
; Jini“ 
the structure and function of the human nervous system. Lecture, © 


demonstration, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25. staf 
213 Gross Anatomy (6) 

Required for medical students (Fall) staf 
214 Microscopic Anatomy (3) | 

Required for medical students. (Fall) sul 


215 Human Developmental Anatomy (1) 
— for medical students (Fall) staf 
221-22 Seminar (1-1) 


aby 
^ opie 
For graduate students. Research reports and discussions of special toP YT 


а 
guest lecturers, staff, and graduate students. Medical students encour 
attend (Academic year) gl 

249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) piolo” 
For graduate students. Major research techniques as applied to 
materials in the various anatomical disciplines (Fall) Ang? 


252 Physical Anthropology (1) 
Variations in humans and factors affecting them, human p rin£ 
racial differences, anatomy and culture of ancient humans. (9p gue 

253 Brain Tissue Interactions (1) Walsh and ше; 
Lectures on interactions of the central nervous system with 31 asp 
sensory, and endocrine systems. Student presentations and clinic 
will be included. Prerequisite: Idis 212 (Spring) АП 


254 Fetal Anatomy (2) 
Dissection of the midgestational human fetus. Comparis 


” 


on of fetal an 


Structures, 90 
(Spring) 


260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) 
Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its rel 
microscopic techniques Spring) 


261 Ele 


students Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10 


Koering 
ationship to electron 


ctron Microscopy in 


Cellular Biology—Laboratory (3) 
ntroduction to the 
Pretation of microg 
Instructor 


$25. (Spring) 
262 Gross Anatomy of the Upper and Lower 
Extremities (2) 


Jetailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy: 
reading. Limited 


Koering 
routine processing of Specimens; preparation and inter- 
raphs. Limited enrollment Admission by permission of 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260. Laboratory fee, 


Snell and Staff 


discussions, assigned 


enrollment Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 
$10 Spring) 
264 Groce , А 
* Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Snell 
tailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
gı ing Limited enrol ment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 
aR 10. (Spring) 
linica] Cell Biology and Electron Microscopy (arr.) Albert 
Dvestigation of clinical probl 


ё ems concerning microwave effects on the 
266 €rvous system 4-week elective periods 
Daves Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Snell 
Stailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, 
reading I 


assigned 


$1 Amited enrollment Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 
268 0. ^ (Spring) 
"i rang Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Snell and Staff 
потег Extremities (2) 
rang dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
$10 Ing. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 
2701 ; (Spring) 
"DLE. h 4 
Die Section of the Human Brain (1) T. Johnson 
rent of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consideration of 
Lab "cular System; conferences and assigned reading. Limited enrollment 
279 A oratory fee for nonmedical students, $10 Spring) 
Au л т ^ 
eu Qnomie Nervous System (1) Allan 
Di opment, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and periph- 
275 \ components of autonomic nervous system Spring) 
9 Adv; ; 
Mic ced Нитап Embryology (2) Allan 
E ›8сорїс *Xamination of the human embrvo at several critical periods 
5 = 9 
(S ng embryogenesis Prerequisite: Anat 203. Limited enrollment 
Pring) 
276 A 
4 dv; 0 " 3 я " ^ 
Lectures ed Studies in Anatomy (1) Staff 
0 °З and conferences on selected anatomical subspecialties—endocrinol- 
279 i atology, growth, etc. May be repeated for credit (Spring) 
° Applie x ` 
зау Керїопа! Anatomy (arr.) Snell 
289 al dissection. guided readings, weekly discussions (Spring) 
dva T 
Diss ed Neuroanatomy (arr.) T. Johnson 
and an 9n of the human brain. study of slides of the central nervous system, 
284 > introduction to neurological research 
“Applied < : А : 
Detailed Surface Anatomy and Radiology (5) Snell 


5 , P e 
tudy of anatomical structures that are accessible to examination in 
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the living subject; normal radiology of the body. 4-week elective periods 


Spring) | 
кее i - 
288 Surface Anatomy and Radiology (1) Sne 
Lectures and demonstrations on areas of clinical importance 
289 Biochemical and Morphological Techniques in Slab) 


Cell Biology (3) 
Application of biochemical and electron micrographic techniques used in 
biology research. Limited enrollment. Approval of instructor required. 


cell 


291 Special Projects in Anatomy (arr.) Snel 
Independent study on any aspect of gross anatomy f 
295 Research (arr Өш 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated once for стей 
Fee to be arranged Fall and spring 4 
299 Biochemical and Morphological Techniques Slab! 
in Cell Biology (3) i 
Techniques currently used in the isolation of subcellular fractions and the 
biochemical and morphological characterization { 
Stà 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


С xamin? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam 


tion. May be repeated for credit Fall and spring) staf 
, г 1 t 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) redit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for € 
Fall and spring $ gl 
ч : А , n 
501 Didactic Anatomy (3) | anat? 
Development of a didactic program to include human development@ nal 


roar. 
my, Microscopic anatomy, gross anatomy, and where appropriate, n neu орі 


omy. Students may also develop interdepartmental opportunities- р 
may include anatomy of the special senses; functional morphology 0 la nd 
endocrine system; structure and functional an: atomy of the m: amman 
at different ages in both sexes; functional anatomy of the respiratory ® 
including a study of the bronchopulmonary segments; the urinary § Toms gle 


the heart; the autonomic nervous system; the lymphatic system; the ê ‚ай 

reproductive system; the male reproductive system; peripheral nerve prek 

peripheral nerve lesions; functional anatomy of bones and joints; he ode 

nant uterus; the structural and functional anatomy of the stomac™ 

num, and colon. Limited enrollment gnel 
800 Summer Remedial: Gross Anatomy (6) spel! 
801 Summer Remedial: Microscopic Anatomy (3) Gel! 


802 Summer Remedial: Human Developmental Anatomy (1) 


Anesthesiology P 


Chairman: C.S. Coakley ar 
Associate Chairman: J.E. Zimmerman (Intensive Care Medicine 


| ` : a student? 
Courses numbered 190 through 198 are for nursing anesthesia stu сий 
ael 
" . ё 
190 Seminar: Anesthesiology (4) d геро“ 
al € 


Small discussion groups on morbidity and mortality from actui 


cases. Topics related to complications of anesthesia 


191 Respiratory Care (3) 
Advanced techniques for the care of patients 
respiratory support. Same as Phar 191 


192 Orientation for Anesthesia (0) 
:ecture, E 


requiring total prolonged 


roup discussion, and audiovisual presentation. I 
aspects, ethics, psychology 


management. and organization 


193_ s e РА 
3-94 Methods and Procedures in Anesthesia (2-2) Staff 
At affiliated hospitals. Lecture. group discussion, and audiovisual presenta- 


tion. Anesthesia techniques, positions in anesthesia, types of anesthetic 
required to meet the needs of different surgical spe 


Principles of Clinical Anesthesia (13—13) 


History of anesthe- 


Sla, lega] , professional adjustments, department 


195-96 


cialties, and related topics 


Staff 
welve-month course at affiliated hospitals. Supervised clinical training and 
experience The student is assigned patients, organizes and administers 
anesthesia, and follows the patients through their total hospitalization. 
Jesigned to Satisfy the American Association of Nurse Anesthetists require- 

ments 

vi ` 

191 Electronics for Medical Personnel (2 Staff 


‘troduction 
“a monitorin 
Ower 


to fundamental principle 


S used in electronic instrumentation 
& patient status 


in operating room and intensive care unit 
voltages and transducers, blood pressure and heart rate 
displays, telemetry, speci l-purpose instruments, and safety haz- 
, X 1 " — » le р^ Noo 
195 те techniques for technical equipment procurement. Same as Phar 
al 


ysiology and Anesthesia (3) Staff 
pathophysi logy of major orga 


gan systems in relation to anesthesia 
Inica] Implications of various disease states, their interactions with anes- 
21 thetics, and effects on anesthetic management 
? Anesthesiology Research Laboratory (arr.) Mergner 
articipation in and observation of the various aspects of laboratory re- 
Search : А 


8 including anesthesia, surgery physiology, pharmacology, and re- 
earch techniques 


211 Biomedica] Equipment (1) Shaffer 
tena” of diagnostic and therapeutic instrumentation, including cardio- 
ment р” Pu monary, radiology, operating room, and intensive care equip- 

219 ' *roblems and new developments will be discussed 

` QatSthesiology Research Laboratory 2 LMergner 
drug m шаг physiologic changes and measurements resulting from rugs, 
an eractions, anesthetic tech niques, etc. Placental transfer and fetal 


Physiologic changes from toxic local anesthetic ге 


actions 
nrollment. 2nd year only 


Requin ed Anesthesiology (3) 1 Morales and Staff 
to cardi, for senior students Basic phy siology and pharmacology as applied 
Sia, F ^ respiratory, obstetric, and renal changes incurred during anesthe- 
Undamentals discussed in class and then demonstrated clinically 
380 Anesth em + 
Clinica] : Siology (9 Morales 
anesthe experience in preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical 
ing and bi. infant and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy, and monitor- 
389 Ne ood gas determinations. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 
Princip a Bical Anesthesia (arr.) ' Lee 
tive perio | clinical management of the neurologic patient in the periopera- 
Cerebra] ble hysiology and pharmacology of intracranial pressure and 
the effec ood flow and metabolism. Intr 
Cts of 


acranial pressure monitoring and 


respiratory nursing. and physiotherapy maneuve 


rs on neuro- 
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Staff 


Staff 


— — 


Р 
atm Ana 
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surgical patients Participation in research projects in operating room an 
intensive care unit may be involved. Univ. Hosp 

384 Intensive Care Unit (5 Zimmerm 
Evaluation and management of respiratory failure, rationale and use ? 
automatic ventilators, chronic airway management, cardiovascular supp? 
and intensive care. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 


386 Critical Care Medicine (arr.) Raine) 
Participation in managing patients with renal failure, shock, respirato 
failure, acid-base disorders, and hyperalimentation. Emphasis is plac 
appropriate use of invasive monitoring, intubation, and ventilatory supp? 

Morale 


390-92 Extramural Anesthesiology Elective (arr.) f 
i js at othe 


The department arranges for students to spend elective perioc 
institutions. Interested students should contact Dr. George Morales 


Biochemistry Ж 


Chairman: A.L. Goldstein 


staf 


101 Chemistry for Allied Health Science (2) js 
For allied health students. Basic concepts of general and organic chem! 
Fall ; | | i salke" 

111 Biochemistry for Allied Health Science (3) jati” 
For Allied Health students. Basic concepts of biochemistry and their re 
to the allied health field Fall T 

201 Medical Biochemistry (8) Walker алет 
Required for medical students. Lecture and laboratory; emphasis 
principles and their relation to medicine (Fall) тё 

RE ; : IF rà 

205 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) p 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students lic at 
sis on biochemical processes unique to particular organ systems; ар 
of these processes to evaluation of function (Spring) lke! 

209 Research Elective in Medical Biochemistry (arr. stig? atio” 

s 
For senior medical students. Research in areas currently nal r inve? 
in the department (Academic year) » 
221-22 General Biochemistry (3—4) Gallo а ents 


ude 
A comprehensive course in general biochemistry for graduate "^ st jt 
biomedical sciences and undergraduate students in biology àn 
Prerequisite: Chem 152, 154 Academic year) taf 


225-26 Introduction to Biochemical Research (arr.) Fiskum © z pem” 
Rotation through research projects in laboratory units within the "лей 
try Department to provide individualized in-depth training 1П the Dept” 
and instrumentation used in those units. Limited to students 1n the 
ment of Biochemistry graduate program (Academic year) py 

227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) ts in 
Current literature in biochemistry. Open to graduate stude" jay” 
biomedical sciences and to a limited number of medical students 


repeated for credit Fall and spring) Anders? 
229 Biochemistry of Enzymes (2) ps isozy ^ 

Handling of enzymes, kinetics, reaction mechanisms, active p^ 

regulation, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or ^ 


(Spring) 


230 Current Topics in Enzymology (2) 
9r graduate students Directed re 
: fay be repe 


231 Bioene 


adings in various are 
ated for credit Prerequisite: Bioc 229 


rgetics (2) 


as of enzymology 


Fiskum 
Laws of thermodynamics, application of these laws to biological systems, 
oxidation—reduction processes, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 
221-22. (Fall) 


232 Protein Chemistry (2) 
Cory and methods « 
Proteins, and other s 

240 Nutrition (2) 
ISCussion of 
Other Speci 
24] Current 


Steers and Schechter 
of protein chemistry, structure-function relationship of 
pecial topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221. (Fall) 
Walker and Staff 
RDA, nitrogen-balance, vitamins and minerals, diets, and 
al topics Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22. 


(Spring) 
Topics in Nutrition (2) 


Walker and Staff 
rected literature readings in various areas of nutrition. May be repeated 
2 or credit Prerequisite: Bioc 240 

50 ¢ ell and Molecular Biology (2) Kumar and Staff 
Tganization and replication of genetic material, transcriptional and trans- 
ational machinery, regulation of eukaryotic gene expression, and other 

Special topics Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22 (Fall) 

1 Current To 


pics in Molecular Biology (2) 


Kumar and Staff 
асн readings in molecular biology. May be repeated for credit. Prerequi- 
>te: Bioc 250. 

252 Bioc 


26 


263 


264 


hemica] and 


н Molecular Aspects of Kumar and Staff 
Selecteq I 


Jiseases (2) 

and molecular aspects of selected diseases. The format will be of 
Pe, including presentations of material by students. 

Spring) 


renetics and Inherited 
Seases (arr.) 
pects of genetics and contributions of molecular biology to 


of human mutations and hereditary diseases. Prerequisite: 
(Spring) 


Merril 
lochemica] as 
understanding 
loc 25 
0 Lipids (2) 
Or graduate students 
prostaglandins, 
(Spring) 


22 
nt Topics in Lipids (2) 


Gallo and Vanderhoek 
Biosynthesis, metabolism, functions of lipoproteins, 
and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 2921— 
lC 
с" Vahouny and Staff 
graduate Students. Directed readings in the area of lipid biochemistry. 
* repeated {ог credit. Prerequisite: Bioc 260 
Chemistry of the Steroids (1) Dodek 
medica] Students; open to a limited number of graduate students. Basic 
Steroids, pathways of biosynthesis and metabolism, regula- 
ij anisms, physiologic effects, clinical measurement of endogenous 
8, clinica] manifestations of steroid imbalance, steroid changes in 
ancy, and s Mane . , 991 9« 
(Spring) У, and steroid therapy. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22. 
Memb 


гапе-А 5 i ` r Linide ishma 
Catabolism -Associated Complex Lipids (1) Fishman 
Sea 


losynthesis of complex sphingolipids, inherited metabolic 
osid 8 associated with malignant transformation, potential roles of gangli- 
ез as membr. 


Bio 
For 


Membr апе receptors for toxins and hormones, and aspects of 
270 i ane structure and biochemistry. 
Im chemistry 


munog] of the Immune Response (2) Zatz and Staff 
9globulin Structure, function, and regulation; complement system; 
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Bailey and Staff 
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biochemistry of mediators of cellular immunity; molecular biology of th 
differentiation of the immune system. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22. 
(Spring) 

271 Current Topics in Immunology (2) Goldstein and Sul 
For graduate students. Directed readings in the area of biochemical im™ 
nology. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Bioc 270 ul 

280 Biochemistry of Nerve Tissue (2) Moody and S к 
Molecular structure and function of nerve tissue, intra- and interneuron 
communication mechanisms, biochemistry of various brain dysfunctions, ® 
other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22 (Fall) 

D л . А А А er 

290-91 Extramural Biochemistry Elective (arr.) Walk 
The department arranges for students to spend one or more elective pe?! 
at other institutions ul 


295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) 


in? 
Participation in a project under investigation in the department or one 
related field suggested by the student and approved by the staff. Cra 
differs each time course is offered. May be repeated for credit. (Fal 
spring) wf 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 5 
(Fall and spring) uf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) e 
1 exam! 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) suf 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 4 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) suf 

501 Readings in Human Nutrition (arr.) acon Reti 
For senior medical students. Directed readings in human nutrition. ^ 
of basic concepts of nutrition and how to apply them to clinic@ 


tions (Spring) af 
502 Readings in Cell and Molecular Biology (arr.) Ko 

For senior medical students. Directed readings on current research ink 

recombinant DNA and the application of gene cloning in the under® 


of selected clinical disorders (Fall and spring) T 
503 Readings in Immunology (3) Go uno 
| Assigned readings in immunochemistry, immunobiology, tumor ipe ae 


gy, and basic and clinical cellular immunology. May be repeat 
it. (Spring) 


800 Summer Remedial: Biochemistry (8) 


Child Health and Development P 


Chairman: К.Н. Parrott pelan 
Associate Chairmen: F.C. Green (Child Health Advocacy), DW. ^W 
(House Staff and Medical Care), A. Einhorn (Pediatric M 
Greenberg (Student Affairs), J.G. Randolph (Surgical Division’. (Alle 
Directors of Divisions: L.J. D'Angelo (Adolescent Medicine), R-M- y pol I 
gy), F.C. Green (Ambulatory Medicine), R.S. Chandra (Anatomie mide 
ogy), B. Dunbar (Anesthesiology), L.P. Scott (Cardiology), * - ^ gi 
(Cardiovascular Surgery), J.M. Hicks (Clinical Laboratories), Medici 
(Dermatology), W. Hung (Endocrinology), A. Einhorn (Genera 


Chi 


d Health and Development 


Hematology), G.B Avery (Neonatology), E Ruley (Nephrol- 
Кы» З.А. Shelburne, Jr (Neurology), D McCullough (Neurosurgery), D.S. 
f l'iendly (Ophthalmology ), D.W. McKay (Orthopaedic Surgery ), K. Grund- 
ма (Otolaryngology /, G. Eng (Physical Medicine), M. Boyajian (Plastic 

Egan Psychiatry), W.J McSweeney (Radiology), J.G. 


Surgery), J.H. 
ndolph (General Surgery), A.B. Belman (I 'rology) 


303 Pediatr: m : 

03 І ediatric ( lerkship (10) 
*quired for medical students. Full time, 
Tounds, work in outpatient department 


Supervision. child p 


ences, &£rand rounds 


Greenberg 
as part of resident team; ward 
and specialty clinics under staff 
hychiatry and child guidance, lectures, clinical confer- 


Children's Hosp Annual, continuous 8-week rota- 
tion) 
360 Clin: "Mul : : А 
0 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Einhorn 
, Olescent Unit (5) 
61 “Week elective periods. Children’s Hosp 
Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Einhorn 
Nfectious Diseases (5) 
362 week elective periods. Children’s Hosp 
clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Einhorn 
Cr eral Medicine (5) 
363 ildren aged 2 months—3 years. 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 
‹ clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Einhorn 
Chin! Pediatrics (5) 
365 С : dren aged 3 years. 12 years. 4-week elective periods Children's Hosp 
G Inica] Pediatrics Acting Internship: Van Brakle 
Wa eral Pediatrics (5) 
ti ard an ambulatory services. Lectures, conferences, rounds, 4-week elec- 
!Ve peri 


366 M ods. Holy Cross Hosp 


Real Retardation (arr.) Battle 
lew of etiologic factors, clinical manifestations, seizures, disorders, thera- 
eutic and 


reh Preventive aspects, sociological problems, and restorative and 
e abilitati 


edi ve approaches to chronic disease/disorder Participation in a 
туу, саге delivery program and three educational programs for the 
367 0 ed. Hosp. for Sick Children 
Bleep tient Pediatrics (5) Einhorn 
Child „п pediatrics as part of a resident team on ani outpatient unit 
en's " 
373 P diate: Hosp 
Pa ic { rology (arr.) Belman 
А cs tion In clinical approaches on an inpatient and outpatient basis 
We oves lagnostic evaluation, and participation in surgical problems. 4- 


ek elec 
374 p а ^. Sctive periods. Children's Hosp 
latric Or 


on, . Week elec rthopaedic Surgery (5) Nason 
375 P. . Ctive Periods. Children’s Hosp 
аера п ШТЕегУу (arr.) | Randolph 
including in closely supervised surgical service for infants and children, 
Ten’s Hos ewborn surgery and surgery for trauma and neoplasms. Chil- 
76 Pediatri, е r 
Active - Neurology (5) Gale 
With a variegation in inpatient and outpatient management of children 
Proc, Urea y of neurologic disorders Experience in the gamut of diagnostic 
and Min ; * articipation in regularly scheduled clinical rounds, conferences, 


агз is encouraged. Children's Hosp. 
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378 Genetics (5) Rosenba 
Principles of basic human genetics with emphasis on the dysmorphic © | 
chromosomal aberrations, and genetic counseling. Opportunity to wo 
the genetic laboratory and to learn chromosomal techniques. 4-week elect 
periods. Children’s Hosp d 

379 Pediatric Intensive Care (arr.) Holbrook, Fields, Pollack, Zari 
Clinical and didactic material on the pathophysiology and treatment of” 
threatening illnesses, conditions, or injuries in childhood. Carefully 9! 
vised patient responsibility, extensive patient contact. Children's Hosp: 


{ 
380 Development Disabilities (arr.) Bat 


Theoretical issues of development, clinical appraisal, and intervention ай 
egies for disability in vision, audition, motor functions, cognition, lan 
feeling, and affective development. Intensive review of normal develo f 
in all areas. Weekly reading assignments, written projects, and tut? 
discussion sessions. Hosp. for Sick Children. 


р 

381 Pediatric Allergy and Immunology (5) Sly, Jost 
Introduction to pediatric allergy and clinical immunology; clinics an 
Some experience in experimental techniques, pulmonary function 
and objective methods of clinical evaluation. Children's Hosp. { 


382 Pediatric Radiology (arr.) McSweeney ай n 
Participation in conferences and observation in the department; conve j 
al and newer nonconventional body imaging techniques are stre 
problem solving in pediatric medicine. Children's Hosp. p 

383 Pulmonary Medicine (arr.) Fink, ^ 
Introduction to SIDS and sleep APNEA program, pulmonary pe 
testing, and fiberoptic bronschoscopy. Detailed diagnostic and ther? pl 
procedures, including pulmonary and nutritional manifestations ай ir thi 
cations in cystic fibrosis patients, from newborns to those in t “Р 


mi 
р |, 


testi 


decade. Medical, surgical, psychological, and social problems of cystic 
patients and their families. Children's Hosp 48 
386 Pediatric Hematology/Oncology (5) Fusner a” tol 


` : » " a 4 
Clinical and laboratory studies of infants and children with her are 
disorders; bone marrow examinations. 4-week elective periods. 
Hosp 


The Chronically Ill Child and Family 

in the Community (arr.) long! 
Emphasis on care provided children with chronic illnesses (both ‚ә 
problems and family aspects) in the hospital and in the community: 
tion to the health team concept and preparation to serve as member. y 
and consultants on an interdisciplinary health care team. Сев 0 зА 
nurses, allied health professionals, and other team members. F pil 
biosocial aspects of care. Emphasis on improving the function “child 
with chronic illness rather than on specific diseases. Hosp. for Sic "| 


; Y: and 9j 
388 Newborn Medicine (arr.) A" NL 
Observation and participation in the intensive care of inta 


pu 


оо 
Qo 
-1 


n 2 
Jesi 
w 


elective periods. Children’s Hosp nd m 
n "у : ta jo! 
389 Pediatric Cardiology (5) Scot pret 
Physical diagnosis of congenital and acquired heart diseases, ! gation 
of electrocardiograms and vectorcardiograms, cardiac cathe 
week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. Р 
390-95 Extramural Pediatric Elective (arr.) jective ж, 
The department makes arrangements for students to spend e old Еб 
at other institutions. Interested students should contact al or Act 


after they have obtained (1) a letter of approval from the 


ў Affairs. 2) a description of the course or courses to be taken, and (3) a 

: € description of the affiliations of the other institution 

i 996 Approach to Care of Child with Battle 

andicapping Condition (arr.) 

, atultidisciplinary approach to care of children with multiple handicaps, 

Ч evelopmenta] delay, and/or chronic illness, in clinical assessments, therapy 

Sessions, and nterdisciplinary conferences Reaction and behavior of the 
child, family, and staff are explored. Weekly reading assignment, w ritten 
Projects. and tutorial discussion sessions Hosp. for Sick Children 

397 


Pediatric Ne 
| “Mphasis on 
i Opportunities 
Management 
Settings 
ese 


phrology (arr.) 


clinical pediatric nephrology of inpatients and outpatients 
lor evaluation of new referrals for renal problems and the 
of known renal disease in both inpatient and outpatient 
Experience in hemodialysis is available by special arrangement 


arch opportunities are available, but the clinical aspects of the program 
аге stre : i 
re stressed ( hildren’s Hosp 


398 С 
3 Comprehensive Care (arr 
articipation 
comprehensive 


Bock 


Oberman and Staff 


in care of both sick and well children as administered in a 


tive pl; > setting, experience in multidisciplinary approach, coopera- 
Clini Chine with other community agencies. ( omprehensive Health Care 
399 üildren's Hosp 
Ambulatory Adolescent Medicine (5) Silber and Staff 
Patient clinic experience in diagnosis and management of adolescent 
Problems, under supervision of senior staff and fellows Participation in 
Consultative 


clinics, multidisciplinary interviewing conferences, medical 
conferences, Adolescent Grand Rounds, and semiweekly confer- 
1 Director of 


f Outpatient Management and Department Chairman 
ren's Hosp 


teachi ng 
ences wit} 
Child 


linical Laboratory (arr.) 
Y Studies of infants and children correlated wit 
D-depth 


Child review of laboratory diagnostic studies. 4-wee 
“Midren’s Hosp 


Hicks and Staff 
h clinical disease. 
k elective periods. 


40] Pediatr; * t ere. 
Otoscopi E Otolaryngology (5) Grundfast and Staff 
midd Ее *xamination of infants and children; management of common 

ren’s жы evaluation of stridor and airway compromise. Chil- 

403 › 1 
trie Rehabilitation (arr.) . Eng and Staff 
ith emp acute and chronic disabling disorders in infants and children, 
Nation paasis on normal neuromuscular development and physical exami- 


electro, j pecially with respect to posture and movement. Exposure to 

and -agnostic techniques, use of non-M.D therapists in rehabilitation, 

equipment cbPlicable physical modalities, including braces and adaptive 

ren’s Ho Ibservation of pathologic states referred for treatment. Chil- 
sp 


404 Be; 
ein 1 ~ H» - 

Theor. ап Effective Teacher (3) Greenberg 
kills; of problem solving, learning of preference styles, and interpersonal 
aching” he way in which they affect teaching. Students assess their own 

P g - 
videot; Е and learning styles, are assigned independent readings, and view 
405 à apes to assess teaching effectiveness. Children’s Hosp 
“SPor: "i. Р 1 
Orthors Medicine for Children (5) Reff 
and эз 1C Sports medicine in children Outpatient е 


xposure to diagnostic 
room exposure to surgical treatments. 
Clinical research in sports medicine is 


Exposu ment methods Operating 
AVailapie 0 pediatric orthopaedics 
*. Children's Hosp 
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Computer Medicine j 


Chairman: W.S. Yamamoto 
Ох 


Familiar! 
mini 


101 Practical Computing for New Health Practitioners (3) 
For students majoring in radiologic science and administration 
tion with computer systems, basic terminology, applications program 
and I/O equipment 

201 Theory of Medicine (1) am ip 
Inquiry into the theoretical constructs implicit in the practice of medic И 
with emphasis on decision theory. Other topics include the nature, orig 
and organization of medical knowledge, with a focus on statistical reason! 


f 

352 Introduction to Interactive Computing (1) Ort 
Introduction to the Massachusetts General Hospital Utility Medical hat 
gramming System (MUMPS) programming environment and dats is 
management system, which allows nonprogrammers to design, es 
and operate interactive data bases that are useful for many researc e" 

353 Medical Computing (arr.) Yamamoto and ~ 


Aspects of computer use, including preparation and execution of рї0 jo 


that involve clinical or research applications such as ECG analysis, P od 


nary function calculation, medical file management, mathematica? у 
e inst T 


ing, data processing, and managerial computing. In most cases uo cout 
tutors a student in computation applied to a medical topic. puden” 


consists of classroom or laboratory instruction only if two or more s 
enroll chi 
354 Automated Medical Measurement Systems (5) nic 8 
Students work under supervision in a multiphasic screening die the 
participate in the process of new implementations and in evaluation ig 
system. Seminar discussions related to clinical practice, preventive Ри 
and occupational medicine. 4-week elective periods. Warwick Bldg. 
390-91 Extramural Computer Medicine Elective (arr.) ject 
The department sponsors fourth-year students spending one 
periods at other institutions. Programs must have the prior app” 


| department staff. pot? 
| 502 Mathematical Models and Decision Theory (3) Ya еб 
Systematic review of mathematical and computational approaches. qu 
cal decision analysis and representations of biomedical informato ger 
models will deal with physiological systems in heuristic and decis, go 
rithms and with formulation of medical information for automate robs 
and prognosis. Students should have some interest or experience inP pri 


y ote 8 
ty and differential equations and will be expected to complet 


involving computers. Warwick Bldg 


Dermatology a 


Chairman: M.L. Elgart gu, 
3g s »v Clinic (5) e 
380 Dermatology Clinic (5 where pu d 


Conferences, lectures, and attendance at dermatology clinic reat? 
with wide variety of dermatoses are seen. Diagnosis ап technid! 
common skin disorders, dermatologic surgical procedures: 


f 
ef 


using liquid nitrogen, culture and identification чад 


microscopic diagno- 
; 818 of common utaneor is diseases. 4-week elect > periods. Med. Fac Assoc 
38] Dermatology Clinic (5 Mitchell 
Same as De rm 580. 4-week elective periods Group Health 
{ 382 Dermatology Clinic (5) Rodman 
»àme as Der 380 


1-week elective periods. Walter Reed Army Med Ctr 
Clinic (5 
380 


atology 


Neimanis, McC arthy 
same as De 


4-week elective periods. Andrews AFB Hosp 


| atology in General Medicine (arr.) 
Dtensive le; arning experience in dermat: logy. ( 


385 Derm; Nigra 


utpat ient clinic two morn 
ings а week Daily rounds on the inpatient and consult: ition services 
Consult; itions on al] patients in hospital. One basic science conference each 
Week, Mi; imum of three hours of Kodachrome dermatology review slide 


'ach o Advanced reading in derm: atology will be scheduled 
Supe 'TVision by 


38 'hief resident. Washington Hosp. Center 
ada rivate Office Practices (arr Elgart 
Dr Elgart will arrange with v V tologists for students to 
Work in a Private dermatology office Arrangements may occasionally be 
390.99 “эб or an additional student | 
Ты. Гатига] Ое 'rmatology Elective (arr) 
* departme nt makes arrangements for stu dents to spend one or more 
elective Periods at other institutions Interested students should contact the 
- chairman of the department 
901 5 


P hotobiolog, 3) 


Elgart 
ne Physics of ultraviolet light principles of photobiology therapeutic effects 
o light, Sunburn and protect ion from light drug-induced photosensitivity 
Solar 


urticaria polymorphous light eruption, the porphyrias, 
carcinogenesis, and Psoralin 
ecture; afternoon 


ultraviolet 
re ——À lor psoriasis. Morning 
Spring 


library research 


“rman M.S. Smith 
302 р 
1 Regu Ene) Medicine (3 Shesser, Kline, and Staff 
he Ge °F Senior students. Rotating clinical shifts in the emergency unit of 
the fa a W ashington U niversity Medical Center under the supervision of 
will E ànd residents of the De partment of Emergency Medicine. There 
required” Video-t aped series of lectures, daily stude nt conferences, and a 
310 Em 9d re ading Syllabus 
lo "егрепсу Medicine at W ashington Rosenthal 
Spital Center 5 
equired for s 


e urb nior students. A four-week elective 
at Ww an community hospital setting. P. 


ash 
Roy I Hospita 


in emergency medicine in 
articipation in relevant conferences 


al Center and the weekly Eme rgency Medicine Grand 
4 Unds Serie 
31] Emer 
4 > “ . " 
fou gency Medicine at Holy Cross Hospital (arr.) Chen 
hospi te еек е lective In emergency medicine in the suburban community 
a > 
Weekly Setting. Parti ‘pation in relevant conferences at Hol y Cross and the 


‘mergency Medicine Grand Rounds series. Prere 


quisite: EMed 302 


Emergency Medicine 93 


+ = 
E A P 
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2 Emergency Medicine Elective at George Washington (5) Sm 
A four-week elective for the student interested in E mergency Medicine ? 
career. The student will be assigned a faculty preceptor and will com? 
clinical experience with a research or administrative project. Pr erequis 


EMed 302 
‹ ` А : : Р t 
320 Emergency Medical Services (3) Adams and S; 
A two-week rotation during which the student will ride with an advan 
support unit of the Emergency Ambulance Service of the District of C? 
bia. There will be a list of required readings ots 
330 Clinical Toxicology (5) Turbiak and 
Under supervision, students work in the National C apital Poison Co ) 
Center located at Georgetown University Hospital. Students answe р 
phone calls from the public and medical community requesting i informa” 
There will also be a series of seminar-style conferences Ki 
340 Research Elective in Emergency Medicine (5) adici! 
Participation in research activities of the Division of Emergency M 


Health Care Sciences P». 


Chairman: J.E. Ott 
Director of Division of Geriatric Medicine: У.А. Portnoi 


"i 

]in 

Courses numbered from 10 through 96 are limited to military personne 
campus health sciences programs. " 


10 Anatomy and Physiology (3) mato 
Study of the human body; esteology, arthrology, myology, he odi per 
immunology; circulatory, respiratory, digestive, endocrine, excret 


vous, and reproductive systems ota! 


11 Applied Anatomy and Physiology (4) f 
Application of anatomical and physiological principles. Control y 
rhage, methods of resuscitation, management of shock, relie jatt 
physics il examination, nutrition, fluid and electrolyte balance, res 


| conditions, childbirth 90 

| 15 Pharmacology and Toxicology (5) the? mat 

Medicinal substances used in treating people: pharmaceutical тй” oy Pd 

terminology, preparations, compounding, physiological action an 

toxic reactions of certain drugs, legal aspects of drug regulation ol 

16 Clinical Laboratory Techniques and Procedures (3) 
Laboratory procedures used in basic health maintenance. Use 0 
complete blood count, acid-fast stain, urinalysis, blood sediment op 
RPR card test, coagulation and bleeding time, blood grouping, b m 


go 
jen » 


22 Introduction to Epidemiology (1) » 


n 
3 : ic factors, aos 
Study of common communicable diseases, immunologic facto 


Je dise 
dures. Contact interview ing and reporting of the communica b g/l 
т «qué 
54 Techniques in Cardiac Resuscitation (2) m techn 
A two-part course, designed to teach basic cardiac life-supp' yl 
and skills needed in basic life-support instruction training. 9 A 
casa agnam . jo” 
67 Disaster Sanitation (3) a Of deve 
" . 5 
Survey of nuclear, biological, and chemical hazards; emphas! 


personnel protection, and related functions 


Health Care Sciences 95 


Ü 68 Environmental Sanitation (1) Staff 
! Study of certain environmental factors that contribute to human health 
y Food, water, living and working spaces, economics, and pest control. 

' 75 Dental Fundamentals (2) Staff 
Includes Screening dental records, providing oral examinations, identifying 
radiographs. administering anesthesia, and providing dental, endodontal, 

i and Periodontal treatment 

| 53 Alcohol and Drug Abuse (2) Staff 

í Includes types and magnitude of substance abuse, ethical and medical issues, 


| Impact on the family, and treatment 
87 Surface Radiation Health (3) 


Staff 
Tovides background data on sources of radiation and radiation services and 
А Programs available in the Navy 
2 Medica] Material Management (4) Staff 
ateria] 


management in the medical facility. Budget and budgeting process, 
expense Operating budget, purchasing, material receipt and inspection, 
Inventory of equipment and supplies, controlled medicinals, stock record 
з and adjustments, classes of plant property, property account- 
Be requirements. 
2 Health Systems Administration I (2) Staff 
ealth Systems organization. General office procedures, basic typing meth- 
ods, Standard subject identification codes, filing procedures, records disposal, 
Security of patient information, correspondence, procedural manuals. 
Health Systems Administration II (4) Staff 
lanning Office systems. procedures, environment, and location. Quality 
control, work measurement methods, authority and organizational relation- 
Ships, Principles of office organization, employee supervision. 


Cards, Survey 
ability, Stora 


Pune ds Management (6) Staff 

X lic health records management. Classification of personnel, personnel 

or ds, Promotions, educational services, career development, personnel 

a tation, medical care eligibility, patient data systems, statistical analy- 

~ Çlinical Experience (10) Staff 
Upervise, 


Prine; experience and research. Application of didactically learned 
100 nciples to the practical situation 

Раіса Medicine Review (5) Staff 
Minis YSician assistant students who have failed to meet the required 
clini ld cumulative QPI average in the core curriculum by the end of the 
t€ year. Students may petition to take this additional rotation on a one- 

Stud “only basis; the rotation will be specifically tailored to meet individual 
10] E en needs, if permission is granted 

Statis, mental Biostatistics (3) : ж 

ther. ln reasoning, collection of data, rates, incidence, and prevalence 
Stud te ation of observations and use of measurement data. For off-campus 


F х 
Gener and W ater Sanitation (3) "a 
istrib c aracteristics of urban and rural water Systems: treatment an 
treatm а Public bathing place sanitation, design and function of water 
and oe acilities, Dairy products and food sanitation: processing, storing, 
A “mbuting food: supervision and training of food industry personnel. 

Ас АҢ 

Por етіс Curr 
Satisfac 
Curricu] 


iculum Tutorial (arr.) Staff 
Sician assistant students who have failed to meet the requirement of 
tory performance in one or more subject areas in the first-year 


um Students must petition to take this course on a one-time basis 
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only; the course will be specifically tailored to meet individual student! 
if permission is granted 

109 Human Behavior I (2) : 
Prepares student to enter clinical work with a practical knowledg 
psychiatry. Mental status examination as a tool of clinical assess? 
Development of a basic approach to understanding and working ! 
psychiatric patients (Fall) 

113 Preventive Health and Epidemiology 5 
for Physician Assistants (2) 
Focuses on psychosocial issues that will affect the student as a phy% 
assistant, including abortion, depression, patient education, suicide, f 
and crisis intervention. Reviews such issues as certification, professi? 


e 
practice, legislation, reimbursement, and malpractice. Prerequisite 
119 Spring) , 

Ў ^ на á > aY 
116 Medical Terminology (0) D 


Autotutorial completed before entering program. Terminology and “л 
lary basic to all areas of medical science, hospital service, and alli h 
specialties Ste 

119 The Physician Assistant Role 
in Modern Health Care (arr.) "T 
Facilitates student's development in the role of physician assistant. Er 
ages development of communication skills necessary to enhance the ho 


istic practice of medicine y 
$ 

120 Biochemistry for Allied Health Sciences (2) 

Same as Bioc 111. For off-campus students sol 
121 Microbiology for New Health Practitioners (2) 

(Same as Micr 128) ied go? 

For offcampus students. Lecture course for students in Alli | defet” 

program. Basic concepts of microbiology and principles of microbi& 

Study of microorganisms of medical importance 


122 Public Health Microbiology (3) ic 09 
General applied concepts of microbiology, fundamental immunolof "v 
cepts, general principles of virology, development of a surveillance 
for nosocomial infection. For off-campus students. $0 


125 Manifestations of Disease (arr.) БЕ Т, : 
Interdisciplinary course that presents the theory of medicine usin a wit 
system approach. Presents clinical findings and pathophysiology te^ 
spectrum of diseases. Medical and surgical subspecialties presen гей? 
the-art information on the diagnosis and management of diseases: 
site: Anat 115; Phyl 111 oil 


126 Clinical Approach to Diagnosis (arr.) ize dioi? 
Equips the student with the basic skills necessary to recog jag 
symptoms and signs needed to arrive at an informed provision& 
For off-campus students 


127 Clinical Medicine I (arr.) 
Provides the student with an introduction to the recognition v i it 
disease state. An intradisciplinary format allows the student „For 
learning through the use of acquired knowledge in the basic scien 


campus students m 
128 Clinical Medicine II (arr.) cod одой, 


Continuation of Clinical Medicine I with emphasis on айты 
used in diagnosis and complete review of the therapeutic apP 
site: HCS 127. For off-campus students. 


-— е чы 


131 Human Behavior II (2) 


C Staff 

133 "ontinuation of HCS 109. Prerequisite: HCS 109 (Spring) 
Introduction to Clinical Assessment (arr ) Staff 
P irre Interviewing and physical examination Designed to permit the 
ғ udent to ichieve a beginner's level of clinical competence. For off-campus 
Students 

134 Clin; 
p linical Assessment (arr) 


Staff 

student with the necessary information and opportunity to 
Fovides а Ргасісе skills in patient interviewing and physical examination. 
rom the е Student with the abilities necessary to integrate data obtained 
(Fall) newer and more sophisticated modes of diagnostic technology 


Stud Submarine Radiation Health (17) Staff 
ents learn to apply principles of applied mathematics, atomic theory, 
iol T Weapons management, radiation health administration, radiation 
‘ology, and h 


sub ealth physics in the fulfillment of their duties aboard a nuclear 
13 Su Marine. ^ 


к Nuclear Submarine Medicine (7) 
to perform routine administrative functions, conduct 
tests, handle medical and surgical emergencies, apply 
bles of im concepts, conduct training programs, and apply princi- 
37 = a Ospheric control in a nuclear submarine setting. 
ves in Health Care | 1) 

© interface between the individua 
* various forces of society that 
and the patient The 
ent to the he 
‘Scussions and 


Staff 


Staff 
1 practitioner-patient interac- 
have a major impact on the 
contribution of law, ethics, economics, and 
'alth care system will be introduced in lectures and 
illustrated with case reports. For off-campus students. 
Pathological Correlation (2) Staff 
rere i medical problem solving via case presentations. Student 
уу elate pathophysiology with symptom manifestation. The course 
*rpretation of historical and physical findings, laboratory 
examines he о8тарһіс studies pertinent to the disease under discussion and 
Standing of side Dale for particular drug therapies, including an under- 
149 Nurs б аг Ide-effects and dosage selection Prerequisite: HCS 116 
Role ке Practitioner. Seminar I (3) 


Johnson 
ànd current issues influencing development of the nurse 
: >, History-taking and communication skills are a major focus. 
з ractitioner Seminar II (2) Johnson 
1 ation of HCS 142 

ч Nurse Pr кы M 
Continuati ctitioner Seminar III (3) Johnson 
l45 Topie, ; 0 of HCS 142 and 143 
Lecture ш Pediatrics (1) 
+ © Series on pedi 
» chil Safety, co 
and Other t 


Staff 
atrics in the primary care setting: growth and develop- 
mmon respiratory infections. asthma, abdominal disor- 
r topics 
^ Emerge for Physician Assistants (1) Staff 
the Principles of recognizing, evaluating, and treating the 
ent or emergent problem. Review of signs and symptoms, 
um of me ical findings, and methods for diagnosis and treatment of 
ерау, Stud emergent illnesses The laboratory portion of the course 
their i ica] ents for the clinical skills or procedures they will perform in 
Certifica year, includir 


4 18 Suturing, gowning and gloving, CPR and ACLS 
' “ast application. intubation, and catheterization 
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147 


148 


153 


| 160 


163 


165 


166 
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\ 
Introduction to Radiology (1) : 
Emphasizes principles and language of radiologic imaging, 8$ ve 
radiologic anatomy. Students begin to develop a systematic approae 
radiology and an ability to distinguish normal from abnormal radiolof 
findings. 8 
Introduction to Electrocardiography (1) T 
Fundamentals of electrocardiography and interpretation of basic EC E 
terns are stressed. Common errors in taking and reading ECGs аге = 
ined. The identification of common normal and abnormal wave раба 
emphasized by reviewing ECGs taken by the students and others: va 


tion about the effects of drugs and electrolyte imbalance on ECG р# 


$i 
Gynecology Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) pec 
Required rotation for nurse practitioner students. Management of gY 
ical problems in ambulatory setting Т" 
Clinical Geriatrics (arr.) J of 
e and 4۴ 


Required rotation for nurse practitioner students. With guidance f m 
al of advisor, students develop individual study and learning objec " 


Primary Care Preceptorship: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) aspe 
Six-week required rotation for nurse practitioner students. 
patient management ın ambulatory setting qi 


Cardiothoracic Medicine Elective 

for Physician Assistants (4) 817 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty appre in p 
student will be exposed to patient care problems commonly see او‎ 
specialty area and will learn to recognize, collect, and integrate In 

on patients under the supervision of the preceptor ЁТ, 


v 


159 Dermatology Elective for Physician Assistants (4) prova ^ 
б p 
p, 


Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty 8P f 
student will be exposed to patient care problems commonly $ orn” 
specialty area and will learn to recognize, collect, and integrate ! 
on patients under the supervision of the preceptor. qi 


Medical Inpatient (5) Nu 
Six-week rotation in which the student learns to recognize, ©, wy 
integrate information regarding the medical problems of à pae v 
been admitted to the hospital. The student is part of а medica r^ 
the supervision of the medical resident or attending physician. d ‚|? 
on a regular call status. Attendance is required at all work roun 


and conferences $ 


Medical Outpatient (5) 

Six-week rotation in which the student learns to r 
integrate information regarding the various medical prob 
in the ambulatory setting. Takes place in a primary care § 


outpatient clinic, an HMO, ог a community health center: edic" 
) ve m "i 
ntive ^. ns 8U 


ecognize, و‎ 

lems Ё 

etting $ a , 
MU 


differential diagnosis, patient management, and preve "acid 
dents function as part of the health care team under à phys! 
sion 9? 
Medical Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) oval of 33” 
Rotation for nurse practitioner students, arranged with appre " | 
Aspects of specialty patient management in ambulatory se v 
y 
Surgical Inpatient (5) ise; colle d 
Six-week rotation in which the student learns to recogn tient a, 
integrate information relating to the admitted surgical P? the Lr 
experience in the pre- and post-operative management 


y atient S i 
f Patient Students assist during operative and ward procedures and function 
' 8$ part of the surgical team under a physician's supervision. 
167$ i ` iei staff 
д Surgical and Emergency Medicine (arr ) Staff 
vame as HCS 178 except that length of course is variable. For off-campus 
j Students. 
169 ' : : E staff 
Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Staff 
“IX-week rot 


ation in which the student learns to recognize, collect, and 
?rmation regarding the obstetrical and gynecological patient 
Outpatient gynecological problems and inpatient obstetrical 
Students act as part of the obstetrical gynecological health c 
} team under a рі 


j Integrate inf 


are 
lysician's supervision 
170 Ob. s PN 
TOStetrics and Gynecology: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Staff 
ind Week elective rotation for nurse practitioner students. With guidance 
| approva] of advisor, students develop individual study and learning 
Objectives. 
Ip. 
pj atric Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Staff 
Clive rotation for nurse practitioner students Ambulatory pediatric 
Practice. 
175 Pea; 
e i А = " . 
Six matric Outpatient (5) Staff 
inte ee rotation in which the student learns to recognize, collect, and 
Ташы tte Information about the medical problems of the pediatric outpatient 
8p 


` ace in a pediatric ambulatory setting un 
Pediatrician. Normal g | 


ation, and m 
topics 


der the direction of a 
rowth and development, pediatric history and physi- 


anagement of common pediatric illnesses are some of 


Y Care (5) Staff 


Primary ation for off-campus allied health students. All aspects of 
175 p Y care medicine Hospital rounds with attending physicians 
rimary С, - А 
light. Care Preceptorship (10) Staff 
Увіс; eek experience in which the student performs much as a graduate 
Teas ine! assistant in а primary care setting Appropriate primary care 
Medicing ude Pediatrics, internal medicine, family practice, and emergency 
176 р j 
Mer 1 т" ~ ^ 
for репеу Medicine Elective Staff 
lecti Ysician Assistants (4) 


1v 
student four-week 


clinical rotation 
4 nt will 1 
& is be 


alty exposed to patient c 
рае and will learn to re 

8 unde 
1776 der th 


selected with faculty approval. The 
are problems commonly seen in this 
cognize, collect, and integrate inform 
* Supervision of the preceptor 

for p „4. ейісіпе Elective 

lective Cian Assistants (4) 

S °ur-Week clinica] rotation selec 


ation 


Staff 


ted with faculty approval. The 
problems commonly seen in this 
arn to recognize, collect, and integr. 


ate information 
supervision of the preceptor 


S Under the 
"me 
Six. c Eehey Medicine (5) 
inte"? rotation In which the 
emer Information about 
Bency room dep. 
ncy Situation 
. Чегрепсу me 
lan 


Staff 
collect, and 
Takes place in an 
xposed to the variety of 
The student performs as part 
Supervision of an emergency room 


student learns to recognize, 
the emergency patient 
artment in which the student is e 
8 through rotating shifts 
dical team under the 
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MS А xs ‹ 
179 Emergency Medicine: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) y 
Rotation for nurse practitioner students. Medical and surgical етеїЁ 


management problems Р 
180 Ргасіісит in Environmental Health (arr.) е 


. ч { 
Supervised fieldwork. Food service, housing, water, sewage and solid З 

0! 
and infectious diseases. Occupational health problems. Reports and © 


ences 


181-82 Introduction to Environmental Science (3—3) 


Water: general characteristics (urban and rural), treatment and distrib 
public bathing place sanitation, design and function of water e 
facilities Recognition and control of environmental pollution. Treat 
and disposal of human wastes. Food sanitation: processing, storage 
distribution Effects of major pollutants on people. Radiological safety 
off-campus students 


183 Introduction to Industrial Hygiene (3) 
Chemical hazards: diseases caused by chemical exposure, toxic dust f 
fumes and vapor, gases and organic compounds. P hysical hg azards: b 
effects of low and high temperatures, radiation (electromagnetic, ult P 
ionizing), illumination, sound, pressure, and atmospheric pollution 
campus students 


184 Public Health Organization and Administration (3) gest 
Public health activities, organization, philosophy, background, and 0ё "m. 
ment. Vital statistics, laboratory services, education, nursing» T ; 
services. Administrative considerations, including government! pei! 
fiscal management, personnel factors, and public relations in pU 
organizations. For off-campus students 


185 Environmental Impact and the Law (3) int oft 
The rationale for environmental impact statements from the vieWP? 
nature and origins of the environmental crisis. Government agencies Ja йә 
sible for environmental impact statements, current statutes an 


pertaining to the environment. For off-campus students 


186 Orthopedics Elective for Physician Assistants (4) rovê 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty арР 


student will be exposed to patient care problems commonly wen " 
specialty area and will learn to recognize, collect, and integrate ие 
on patients under the supervision of the preceptor m 
187 Radiology Elective for Physician Assistants (4) val. ja 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty арр (^ 
student will be exposed to patient care problems commonly pe at 
specialty area and will learn to recognize, collect, and integrate ! { 
on patients under the supervision of the preceptor 9 
188 Shock Trauma Elective for Physician Assistants (4) rovl: , 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty apP ip! 


y & ti 
student will be exposed to patient care problems соттоп) in form? 
t ^ | lear | 1 ntegrate 1" 

specialty area and will learn to recognize, collect, and i 


on patients under the supervision of the preceptor 9# 
one TSS ‘on ' 
189 Alcohol Rehabilitation Unit (3 habilita! 
Psychological and therapeutic approaches to care and student 
patients with alcohol-related disturbances. For off-campus 8 " 
po^ 
190 Dermatology (1) = d in the?" 
Clinical assessment of common dermatologic conditions foun 
tory care setting. For off-campus students И 
191 Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat (3 ошоо 


› . а ри بن‎ A {ег ning the 
Diagnostic and therapeutic approaches to determi! £ students 


disease of the eyes, ears, nose, and throat. For off-campus 


Health Care Sciences 101 
192 Orthopaedics 3) 


Jiagnosis and 
Primary care 


193 Clinica] Asp 


treatment of common orthopaedic 
setting. For off-campus students 
ects of Aging (2) 


Оттоп clinica] problems of the elderly. Discussion of the de 
E ogy, pathophysiology, diagnostics, 
ealth maıntenance concepts. Issu 


problems found in the 


mography, 
and management of select problems 
| es concerning health policy and the aged 
94 Practicum in Gerontology and Geriatric Care (arr ) Staff 
t upervised fieldwork with the elderly or in administration and planning for 
ne elderly Offered in cooperation with other schools and departments of the 
-Dlversity For medical students and for undergraduate and graduate 
а Students in the social sciences and Health Services Administration 
- Ophthalmology (2) Staff 
€cognizing and managing common ophthalmologic problems; performing 
rough ophthal 


n mologic exams (excluding refraction): and providing rou- 
е care of the eye. For off-campus students 


19 


ti 


n American Health Care (arr.) 


Povar 
combined with academic s 


tudy of the present American health 
issues he and its problems: cost. quality of care, delivery of care, ethical 
` Nealth education. consumer issues. Field placements (12-20 hours per 
appropriate health-related activities. Admission by permission of 

r. Undergraduate students only Fall and spring) 


Staff 
1 of various problematic areas of bioe 


thics. Designed and 
all-campus faculty group that includes physicians, lawyers, 


S, philosophers, and health care administrators 
o chiatry (4) Staff 
Ur-we 4 á 
inte eek rotation in which the student learns to recognize, collect, and 
oft је information regarding the psychiatric patient. The student is 
and therapeutic community 
€rapy of the 


estigatior 


part 
and is exposed to the identification, treatment, 
psychiatric patient 


Staff 
area of study with the 
d to develop learning objectives 
aluation of the student is based 


aPproy; rs hich the student determines the 
: al of the faculty. Students are expecte 


^ Ith their faculty adv isors. Ev 
Completion of | 


201 ua : the learning objectives 
Clinical um In Geriatric Care (1) Pawlson 
ent), o ра Регїепсе will include interviewing elderly persons (initial assess- 
Participatjg ation of medical history taking and physical assessment, and 
904 nın a multidisciplinary case conference (Fall and spring) 
03 Death 
Semi Е Dying (1) Lynn 


, lectures, required readings. Possible topics include dying 
: P and suicide survivors, hospice and care of the terminally ill, 
^ 0 die 


Y Medicine I (2 
4 urse 
ings Вреаке 


De Atley 
r medical students. Didactic presentations by 
e "a Оп genera] principles in the pre-hospital care and handling of 
Uy pica] емі апа illness Emphasis оп pre-hospital management of 
b agin aces 'atient assessment, cardiopulmonary resuscitation, 
al drug id nd splinting, lifts and carries, intravenous therapy and parenter- 
rescue ec Ministration Opportunities to practice psychomotor skills and 

niques during regularly scheduled practicum sessions. (Spring) 


for first-yea 


Staff 


23 


361 


362 


363 


369 


301 Clerkship in Primary Care (8) 
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1 Emergency Medicine II (1) De 
Elective continuation of HCS 230. The student is expected to ¢ 
proficiency equivalent to that of an emergency medical technician. Ol 
nities to spend time in the University Emergency Room and ride on ё 
basic life support ambulance or a mobile intensive care unit Wl 
instructor. After successful completion of Emergency Medicine I an 
student is awarded an Emergency Medical Technician certificate 
University 


232 Studying a Study: Methods for Reading Rieg? 


the Medical Literature (1) | 
Required course for first-year medical students. Principles of 8n? 
medical journal articles with application to actual clinical articles. 
and seminars stress nonmathematical epidemiology and biostatistic# И 
ples with multiple illustrations of errors that can occur in researc 


3 : : ul 
Required for third-year medical students. Care of patients in amb 


setting. Includes participation in University’s prepaid health I 
emergency room, and office practice of general internists, general tri 
cians, and family practitioners. Emphasis on specialty skills that er 
to physician's capacity to care for common minor illnesses. Office PI? jí 
orthopaedics, otolaryngology, dermatology, and ophthalmology. Ра 
tion with District of Columbia Fire Department іп responding to am " 
calls. Lecture series provides foundation for office management о pout 
illnesses іп ambulatory setting. 6-week elective periods throug 
academic year 


li 

"i ; Раў 
350 Ambulatory Health Care (arr.) > ge 
Research or clinical experience in primary medical care, including КТ, 


medicine. Participation in project relating to health care delivery» m. 
medical audit, study of organization of health services, and p wil 
underserved (especially elderly) populations. Clinical experien? gi! 
arranged. Exchange with similar program in other institutions 

especially for those participating in model family practice units. 


|e 

. : б paw”, 
Family Practice Preceptorship (arr.) vision 
Family practice preceptorship in rural Garrett County, Md. Sup ical 0# 
board-certified family practitioners in the Garrett County р? 


' . ү 1 n 
The physicians are affiliated with the University of Магу!а 


Practice Program, of which this site із a part раж, 
аА : - Nu 

Rural Family Practice Preceptorship (arr.) + Virgi y 

Family health care in a small coal mining town in central West ov 


Somersville Hospital Family Practice Center includes facilities pf 
tient, inpatient, and emergency services. Supervision 18 by 
certified family practitioners. 4-week elective periods. pi 
Y 
Geriatric Medicine (arr.) jen po 
Clinical experience at a congregate housing facility, ошрай suppl" 
hospital home visits, and a long-term facility; opportunity : 


facilities: "| 

experience with activity at senior centers and day care facili р 
> + "4 

Issues in Health Care (1) di proad v 
Overview of important issues in health care. Lectures — professis 
such as the organization of health care and the role of бене, xplo y! 
the U.S., and on the individual concerns of the patient. Cour? roble Ў 


а ^ 
patient-practitioner relationship and the legal and pu 
medical practice. Individual and group projects, seminat ial stv 
panel presentations by patients. Required for second-year 


(Fall) 


Interdisciplinary Courses 


390.94 p 
№ 90-94 Extramural Health Care Sciences Elective (arr.) 
eve The department makes arrangements for students to spend one or more 
p elective periods at other institutions Approval of the department chairman 
thé 18 required. 
M 502 Organiz ti а ^: . x 
1? э-э ration and Financing of Health Care Birnbaum 
ү} ^ € United States (3) 
tructura] and financial policies and forces shaping the current health care 

: delivery milieu in the United States. Students review current issues reflected 
р? the media to arrive at personal solutions or proposals based on consider- 
1 ation of existing financial and structural characteristics. Emphasis is on the 
y rganizational provider, although the role of the individual provider is also 
» 50 addresseq 

p и 
" 3 Medical Decision Making—The Art and Science Riegelman 
ving with Uncertainty (3) 
y bows of uncertainty and error in history taking, physical examination, 
A will ory testing, diagnosis, therapy, and compliance. Clinical examples 
/ alcoh a lude Coronary artery disease, obstructive lung disease, diabetes, 
; eli ~Ol-related diseases, and sexually transmitted diseases. Methods of 
; studi €pidemiology and technology assessment will be applied to case 
Я 504 M m of new drugs, new diagnostic techniques, and new diseases. 
А Agen Law for the Fiscina, Connors 
y nnt Physician (3) 

4 p -8810П of how the law attempts to define societal expectations for a 

1YSician 


8 profession 


System to analyze and measure the reasonable 
í 505 " . Clinicolegal case studies 
An Medical Ethics (5) 


тген Lynn and Associated Faculty 
, hr ne Ids offered cooperatively with the 
reorgetown, Howard, and Uniformed Services Univer- 
chosen from areas of current tension for the medical 
physician and patient roles, in- 
ation of law and ethics, issues in death 
ial responsibility, allocation 


Course in ethics and related fie 
Schools at the ( 


ubjects will be 


Professions 


» Including delineation of the 
research issues, rel 
tic counseling, practitioner's soc 


ces, and federal health policy 


Consent, 
Dg, gene 
Се resour, 


Jar med: 
А edi "E Y ч 
istered p cal Students are required to take Idis 212. Neurobiology, 
219 N е Departments of Anatomy and Physiology. 
баты biology (3) Staff 
? as at 91¢ . и 
function — 212 and Phyl 212. Integrated survey of the structure and 
laboratory, the human nervous system; lecture, clinical demonst ration, and 
i y. 
Wired toduction to Cli ; : 
d dica] cp yal Sciences, an interdisciplinary program, is re- 
f par: ODS, ser: Students in the Second year. By means of lectures. panel 
tients : Minars, " x - 


: азе presentations, de 
Ides students with basic instruction in various clinic 


al conduct under varying clinical circumstances. High- 
the jug f medicolegal landmarks and demonstration of the process used in 
icia 


ness of profession- 


monstrations, and examinations 


al 


a 
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subjects and prepares them professionally and personally for the dip 
clerkships and career electives in the third and fourth years. The pro 
under the direction of a Coordinating Committee appointed by the Dea? 
Academic Affairs of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences and form. 
ed by the Second Year Subcommittee of the Educational Planning Comm, 
The Coordinating Committee consists of representatives from the depart? 
responsible for teaching courses in the program and medical students: Def 
ment of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences, Department of Pathology 
partment of Health Care Sciences, Department of Medicine, Office of T 
tion, and Department of Pharmacology, plus one second-year student 8? " 
third-year student. In addition to Idis 301 (see below), the program cons? 
Path 201, Phar 201, Phar 202, HCS 137, and Pchi 201 

qi 


У 


301 Introduction to Clinical Medicine (16) ap 
One-year course. Integrated, organ-oriented course, with emphasis ia j 
cal diagnosis. Fundamental instruction in child health and deve ry 
clinical problem solving, dermatology, gynecology, internal medicine f 
ing subspecialties), neurology, obstetrics, ophthalmology, psychia к уй 
ogy, and urology; hospital-based physical diagnosis and history-t& 
rience 

800 Summer Remedial: Clinical Medicine (16) 

801 Summer Remedial: Neurobiology (3) 


Medicine E o 


Chairman: J.C. Rios rint 

Directors of Divisions: A.M. Ross (Cardiology), K.L. Becker (Endoc pe 
and Metabolic Diseases), H.J. Zimmerman (Gastroenterology) " ( V 
(Hematology and Oncology), C.U. Tuazon (Infectious Diseases)” ‚7 
plinger (Internal Medicine), S.V. Spagnolo (Pulmonary Du per 
Allergy), I.G. Tamagna (Rehabilitation Medicine), A.M. Thomps? 
Diseases), R.P. Jacobs (Rheumatology) gi 


201 Diagnostic Studies in Clinical Medicine (1) its” 
Combination of didactic sessions concerning physiopathology a y" y 
tion to laboratory studies, practical sessions, and case problems - ith o? 
to the utilization of laboratory and other diagnostic procedures 
sis on decision making. Second-year students only cn 


250 Introduction to Occupational and 
Environmental Medicine (2) | hazard" o 


Health effects of various occupational and environment ic 71 
pollutants discussed from several perspectives, including alth ей у 
federal regulation, labor/management, and physician. "environ? 
radiation, air and water pollution, toxic substances, ай w 
extremes. Limited enrollment И 
305 Inpatient Clerkship (10) Р nts; hist” ў 
Required for medical students. ( 'omprehensive study of pas рб 
physical examination; ward rounds, consultations, conferen? nter: e 


п . „p. Се 
teaching, seminars. У.А. and Univ Hosps.; Wash. Hosp 
periods throughout academic year) 
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331 Acting Internship in Medicine 

| (Hematology. Oncology) (arr.) 

| SSignment to a 

| "апу patients wi] 

1 In need of conside 
Ouse sta 

expected 
osp 


332 Acting Internship in Medicine (5 
“Assignment to a ward 
evaluation and diag 
(which must be 
Writing 


Spiegal, LaRosa 


ward team dealing exclusively 
l be on chemotherapy protocols 


'rable special attention 
ff conferences 


with oncologic problems 
all will be seriouslv ill and 
Special conferences and regular 
Students take night call with the ward team 


to function at the level of 


and are 
f interns on the team 


4-week periods. Unix 


Spiegal, LaRosa 
team. Responsibility for completing initial patient 


nostic and therapeutic plans, writing all medical orders 
countersigned by an M.D coordinating patient's care, 
Progress not scharge summary. Night call with the 
esident. Chief resident meets weekly with acting 
3: " review cases 
Sá Internship in Medicine (5 
за ег the Supervision of the medical r 
Works with a 
lon, and 


Curtin 
esident and attending physician, 
patient-care team on a medical ward, does initial 
presents patient's problem at attending rounds and appropri 
conferences Subspecialty consultants review patient's problem 
4-week elective periods. Wash Hosp. Center 
rnship in Medicine (5) 
а patient-care team 
eneral medical 


M th Student 
“ Acting Inte 


O'Connell 
81g under direct supervision of a University 
wards. Problem-Oriented Medical Record Sys- 
Tesponsib], Students complete initial patient evaluation data 
` Sible for clinical management during 
' reviewed and cosigned by 
attending rounds 


base; are 

hospitalization; write all orders, 

the resident; and present their 

and conferences. Close supervision and guid- 

tants e * team resident. attending physician, and subspecialty consul- 
З. 4-week 


elective periods. У.А Hosp 


rnship in Medicine (arr.) Wisneski 


aliy oriented acting internship in a community hospital setting 


"mph; : 1 
Hosp ‘SIS оп basic Clinical medicine Responsibilities of intern. Holy Cross 


Schwab 
are Unit with intern-like duties. 4-week 
Center 


Intensive ( 
337 А уе Periods Wash Hosp 
S37 4... 

Acti , ? , 

in МЕ Internship, Weiss and Associated Faculty 

Assig Cine (arr 
SSi p м А " 1 
att us nt to а ward team that includes a medical 

ing Physician Students will be 

pleting an initial medi 
àns and f 
Or these 


resident and an 
assigned patients They will be 
cal evaluation and diagnostic and 
or writing all orders (w hich must be countersigned by 
Patients. They will be expected to take night call 
every third night Attending Rounds conducted by practicing 
5, either full or part time, will be held three times per week 


ents w ч i ` 
Maa Will be expected to attend the daily AM Report and the daily Noon 
"nce 


тег al and Environmental Medicine (arr.) 
effects of v; to Washington Occupational Health 

ressed, arti Occupational and environmental } 
Mphasig or IC1pation in clinical interv ention, 
Prac `1 relationship of occupational 


tice ‹ 
А of ; i т 
Available Primary care Travel opportunity 


Chase 
Associates, where the 
health hazards are ad. 
under physician's supervision 
and environmental medicine to 
to distant field sites is generally 
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350 Infectious Diseases (arr.) 


351 Infectious Diseases (arr.) 


354 Preceptorship in Cardiology (5) 


358 Cardiology—Washington Hospital Center (5) 


аз ља. 
Tew Baas 
Бы 


348 Infectious Disease (5) [оп 
Patients with a variety of infectious diseases are seen and evaluated ! 
conjunction with an infectious disease Fellow and attending physician. 
Naval Med. Ctr 


349 Infectious Diseases (5) Curtin, и" 
Clinical experience on infectious disease service. Daily work rounds, ind 
ing lab, conferences, journal club. 4-week elective periods. Wash. 
Center. 

Parke! 


Introduction to the diagnosis and treatment of bacterial, viral, fungal, s 

mycobacterial infections. Students assume primary responsibility for y j 
tious disease consultations in conjunction with Fellows, residents, anii 
time faculty members. Clinical application of laboratory techniques m 

the diagnosis and treatment of patients with infectious disease prob lof 

Emphasis on the usefulness of rapid diagnostic techniques and pharma j | 
of antimicrobics. Students participate fully in all section activities. ^ 


elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 
Tus" 


" 
Clinically relevant aspects of microbiology and immunology; relevan a 
pects of patient history, physical, and laboratory examination. pio 
learn to do quality infectious disease consultations and how to use antl 
intelligently. 


"Гр" 45 
352 Cardiology (5) Hsu ар об 
Designed to provide experience in ambulatory and hospitalized pat deti" 
ECGs, graphics, CCU, exercise lab; observation in cath. lab. 4-wee 
periods. P 

Ro 


erigi BE 
Placement with an affiliated Washington-area practicing cardiolog! 
sure to office and hospital cardiology and electrocardiography- 


> Cardiovascular Diseases (arr.) jac Р", 
Students participate in two clinical arenas: (1) nonemergent Ca" : the 
lems and (2) routine problems and their diagnostic evaluation. Row diol 
times weekly; weekly teaching conferences with members of the Uê гоп? 
staff. Later assignment to a 12-bed critical-care unit that includes ms: 
proble е 
dent works with a senior resident and works up all patients admit the cata 
units. Daily rounds with teaching physicians. Student assists T farci И 
critically ill patients and those with suspected myocardial IP pers 
cardiac arrhythmias. Exposure to invasive monitoring ай 
techniques ul 


49 
Lindsay an osi" 
hington à o 


Active participation in the clinical cardiology service of Was 


; ane». 
Center. Bedside evaluation correlated with electrocardiography scar 
diagnostic studies, including stress testing, phonocardiograPhy: ee 
raphy, cardiac catheterization, and nuclide angiography: 
periods M nde” 
e 
359 Coronary Care Unit— T! 
Washington Hospital Center (5) ary care UP й | 


Active participation in the care of patients оп the Corona", sl gs 
Washington Hospital Center. Student works closely with onary dist 
attending staff. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of cor " ja5 
complications of infarction, diagnosis and treatment 0 агт peri 
selection of patients for surgical intervention. 4-week elective 


37 „5р. Center 


373 p 8. Uniy Hosp 


360 Cardiology (5) 
“Xperience in c 
Ey staff. Empha 


Fletcher* 
ms under supervision of cardiolo- 
agnosis, and noninvasive cardiovas- 
itheterization explained and results in 
Electrocardiography covered as one of the tools used 
to approach the cardiovascular patient. Patient management is integral part 
of Course Teaching rounds and conferences 4-week elective periods. V.A 

osp. 


linical cardiovascular proble 
sis on history, physical di 
cular techniques Role of cardiac c: 
Specific cases discussed 


3 э v. . 

61( ardiology. NJH (arr.) 
road exposure 
> 
artici 
tion of 


Rosing 
ardiac disease 
nts and evalua- 
surgical interventions 


to all aspects of congenital and acquired c 
Pation in diagnostic and therapeutic work-up of patie 
long-term effects of medical and 

S, research conferences, etc 
Saunders' and Staff 
! and management of acute medical illness, including myocardial 
Severe heart failure: cardiac dysrhythmia: respiratory, renal, and 
Lo failure; GI bleeding; and acid-base and fluid-electrolyte disturbances 
and E" and devices used on the unit, including cardioversion, temporary 
ihtraaortj hen cardiac pacemakers. right heart and arterial catheterization, 
оріс st 8 balloon ccunterpulsation, invasive and noninvasive electrophysi- 
every thi Y, mechanical ventilators, and oxygen therapy. Students take call 
7 "ird night with a medical resident and intern. 
“ndocrinology (arr.) 
SSignment as an 


370 
El-Khodary 


year resident. 
ral Medical Service 
and weekly teaching 
Opportunity to attend 
In-depth evaluation of patients 
emergency care of patients admitted to medical 
/are Unit for serious life-threatening endocrine emer- 


acting intern to work with a second- or third- 
up patients. Consultations of the Gene 
nts with endocrine problems. Daily rounds 
ce à Ыы и cr r 
teachin to discuss endocrine problems in depth 


ith e 6 duties at D.C. General Нов al 
W E renera ospita 
ith €ndocrine problems: 


5 and Intens > 
Bencieg Sive ( 


Gaskin 
rvice, participation in 
and responsibility for case 
low-up of those patients. Daily clinical rounds and 
ne clinic and diabetic clinic. Weekly endocrine conference 
Month ^ эк club once a month and pediatric endocrinology once a 
possible се 8 and conferences at the V.A. and G.W Hospitals when 
H aily review of assigned reading. 4-week elective periods. Wash 


d to the endocrinology se 


А work-ups and therapy, 
ations and f, l 

Wea ¢ 0 

eekly en ocri 


8 Journ 


E , 

Clie ar nology and Diabetes (arr.) Ratner 

tient m of atone in endocrinology and metabolism; emphasis on outpa 

Patients а diabetes mellitus with longitudinal follow-up. Students examine 
an Participate 


in the diagnosis and planning of therapy Daily 


ly diabetic pregnancy clinic, didactic lectures, and case 


discus- 
Ocrj x a م‎ 
Clinica] logy and Metabolism (5) 
endo, ne ХРегіепсе in endocrinology and metabolism 
€ pati. ) 
ally elir Patients, make preliminary diagnoses, and 
S ucal rounds; weekly endocrine clinic, diat 


Becker 

Students examine 
assıst in treatment 
etic clinic, and journal 


wh 
Dr tche 
Sa Tis Ch 
u le ` 
Hospit] erg 18 in Р ardiology at the V 


eterans Administration Hospital 


Chief of Medicine for Intensive Care at the V 


'eterans Administration 
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club; case discussions; didactic lectures. Twice-weekly endocrine rev 
based on assigned reading. V.A. Hosp 

Endocrinology Research (arr.) Beck 
Participation in endocrinology and metabolism research laboratory: In 
duction to chemical and technical aspects of endocrine research. Ра 
tion in ongoing research activities. Students learn appropriate procedi 
such as radioimmunoassay of hormones, histopathologic techniques, * 
absorption spectrophotometry, and investigative approach to sol 
search problems. Prior interview with instructor 


N 
сл 


390-95 Extramural Internal Medicine Elective (arr.) 


т Т 
The department will permit students to spend elective periods " 
institutions. Interested students should contact the department chal? 


402 Practicum in Immunologic Techniques (arr.) Hollins, 
Methodology and/or application of hybridomamonoclonal antibodies ft 
niques, both human-human and mouse-mouse. Other monitoring РГ r) 

will be taught, such as enzyme-linked immunoassays, procedures for è 


tion of antigenic pieces, and monoclonal antibody-derived epitopes " 
G Co 
403 Oncology (arr.) п? 


‚ ; 0 
Participation in clinical management of patients with carcinoma 
oncology ward. Methods of clinical research are stressed. V.A. Hosp: 


you 

404 Medical Oncology (arr.) H ji 
Current methods of evaluation and treatment of lymphomas, vie ^ 
disease, testicular tumors, ovarian, breast, and other malignancies 87 


the broad spectrum of these diseases. Participation іп patient e. 
review of clinical trials. Procedures such as bone marrows, liver biops , wi? 
other staging techniques. Each student will be assigned to work clo rie 
an oncology Fellow who will assist in the clinical teaching €* 


National Cancer Inst. Ж 
рп} 

" А А 1] 
405 Introduction to Medical Oncology (arr.) ` with f 
New patient consultations, ward rounds, and clinic on pation i le 
hematologic malignancies and solid tumors. Daily discussions Hosp” | 


topics in medical oncology. Interdisciplinary conference with У.А 
included. Wash. Hosp. Center ni? 


412 Gastroenterology (arr.) 
Work in a suburban office devoted to private practice 8 $ 
with emphasis on gastroenterology. Office practice, hospital ro i) 
Cross and Washington Adventist Hospitals, evaluation of prob -— кї 
sion with attending physicians and patients in terms 0 һб 
management, observation of and assistance in specialized GI proe 


of internal ^ рй 


practical aspects of office management gint 
ins 

if 

413 Gastroenterology/Hepatology (5) (the gy 
Intensive clinical experience with patients who have disease 9 ing rou! 


; teac 
testinal tract, liver, and pancreas. Patient consultations, (62 


seminars. Joint conferences with surgery, pathology, and ee electiv? 
size multidisciplinary approach to digestive diseases. 4-Wee 


ods. Univ. Clinic oot 

/ 

бта ga VI пета эко АГ T nep, 
414 Gastroenterology/Hepatology—Nutrition (arr. rology Һера, ii 


Students work closely with Fellows in the gastroente in fo 
section, seeing patients on consultations and being involve jsion is ® " 
evaluation, patient investigation, and follow-up. Close supe. partici Ј 
ed by both the senior Fellows and senior staff. Direct or indir? ues 
in all specialized procedures involving various biopsy reg 
copies. Teaching rounds, conferences, and seminars. V 


$ 415 Gas 
i ‘ *4Stroenterology arr.) 


Gold 

Ourse includes direct patient contact on a consultative basis and participa 

f tion in al] section activities, including reviews of gastrointestinal pathology 

| апа radiology {ог individual patients and all procedures, particularly endo 

| SCopic. The st udent will be expected to develop a fundamental core knowledge 

j of basic &astroenterology and to participate in a journal activity and may be 
Called on to Part 


icipate 


In à case presentation at monthly joint GI Grand 
ound Sessions. Wash 


Hosp Center 


116 Gastroenterology—D.C. General Hospital (arr) Rudzki 
articipation in the daily activities: ward rounds with Fellows and attend- 
ings, endoscopic procedures (performed twice a week), journal club, GI 
medica] Surgical conference, tea« hing conferences, and weekly clinic session 
direct responsibility for a number of consultations under the supervision of 
the GI Fellows 
” л 
1 к Gastroenterology (arr.) Peura 
Articipation In daily inpatient and outpatient activities of the service 
alter Reed Hosp i 
“18 Gastroenterolog, (arr.) Cattau 
articipation in daily inpatient and outpatient activities of the service 
ethesda Naval Hosp. 4 
Stroenterology rT Gibbons 
o POnsibility for the care of patients admitted with GI problems and 
consultations on patients on other services Daily rounds and a weekly 
Gat conference Maximal exposure to endoscopic procedures, including 
er bin SOgastroduodenoscopy , colonoscopy and polypectomy, laparoscopy, liv 
Inte, ee, апа esophageal dilatation Involvement with all patients in the 
Sive Care Unit w ith acute gastroenterology problems. Providence Hosp 

423 Q. 

E ntn. ehterology 5) Trujillo, O'Kieffe 
ору ч to clinical problems in diagnosis and treatment of gastroenterol- 
biopsie oth office and hospital practice Peritoneoscopy, endoscopy, and 

j 4-week elective periods. Univ Hosp 
430 Ha А : 
Ойду (ar ) اک چا‎ Ал 
isordere V. ш the evaluation and treatment of patients with hemato ogical 
journal . ard rounds morphology review sessions. hematology clinic, and 
Nal club V.A Hosp 
43] ematolo, i af the 
Immerse; 28У and Oncology (arr Lessin and Staff 
qj Sion in the process of diagnosis and therapy of hematologic and 
Neologic disc ler | : : Р " 4 і h sultation dail 
Care and fai rders, including inpatient and outpatient consu tations, апу 
on hj, ® follow up o 


f clinical hem 


m 


atologic and oncologic problems Emphasis 


and marrow orphology, tumor pathobiology, modern hematologic 


Oncologic d 


433 lagnosti« Procedures, and treatment of blood diseases and cancer 
"9 Hen. 
Par logy (5 Rheingold 
articipg Е 
disorg Pation in diagnosis and treatment of patients with he matologic 
“ders, F : 
Marrow si Experience In interpretation of peripheral smears and bone 
V slide ae . 
Caseg ides Primarily office practice setting with prn rounds on hospital 
434 He ato] 
Assign ology Oncology Yoo 
signme { 
umo; ent with senior seeing all patients with hematologic and 
robler - 
Sme; Proble tor whor lon 18 requested. Interpretation of blood 
ars and pi^ n 1 
tion of > 004 coagulation studies Assist 


in performance and interpreta 
one PT . - 
© Marrow examinations. Providence Hosp 
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Sc 
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436 Hematology Research (arr.) Schechter* and su 


Research interests of the staff include lymphocyte tumor biology and plate 
production and hemostasis. Facilities available to do in vitro cultur : 
human peripheral blood, bone marrow, and tumors; radioisotopic St! 
and electron microscopy. V.A. Hosp 


А I 
440 Pulmonary Medicine (arr.) Spa". 


441 


442 


447 


451 


452 


453 


*Dr. Schechter is Chief of the Hematology Section at the Veterans Ad 


Participation in the diagnosis and therapy of patients with pulmo 
disease; introduction to the management of patients with acute respira. y 
failure. Daily ward rounds, chest roentgenology review sessions, раї и the 
tion in journal club and physiology conference. Emphasis on acquainting i 
student with modern pulmonary diagnostic procedures and current li 

ture. V.A. Hosp 


T 
Pulmonary Disease (arr.) be 

Responsibility for the care of patients admitted with pulmonary proble yo 

well as performing consultations on patients on other services. Daily re. | 
and a weekly teaching conference. Weekly pulmonary physiology cons gi 

in which arterial blood gases, pulmonary function testing, and prince a 

respiratory care are discussed in depth. Consultation services and 08! m. 

of a small number of inpatients. Exposure to such procedures 8$ РТ 

biopsy, thoracentesis, lung needle biopsies, and arterial puncture. ч yi? 

ment on a consulting basis with all patients in the Intensive Care Us 


acute respiratory problems. Providence Hosp. jt 
Pulmonary Diseases (5) Putnam, jg yy 


Interpretation of pulmonary function studies; daily teaching ro tio, 
supervised consultation on patients with various pulmonary and ж" 
diseases. Participation in pulmonary clinic; techniques and princ fail” 
respiratory therapy. Principles of and experience with respirato 

and respiratory intensive care. Wash. Hosp. Center d 
Pulmonary Medicine (5) Spagnolo anyon 
Participation in the diagnosis and therapy of patients with pU jon” 
disorders. Ward rounds, chest roentgenology sessions, and partic pst 
journal club. Emphasis on acquainting the student with modern nt иё? 
procedures related to patients with pulmonary diseases and curre 

ture. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. Jac 
Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases (5) реш 
Participation in the evaluation and treatment of patients y cà E 
diseases, including inpatient and outpatient consultations, dally pi^ 
follow-up, and clinical conferences. Regular discussions of selec ‘logy: 
rheumatology, emphasizing differential diagnosis, pathophys! 
therapeutic modalities. 4-week elective periods. 49°, 
Nashel 4” уй 


> р ' (Б) 2 
Rheumatology (5 atients 20 i 
Active participation in the work-up and management of inpa® n, di ere af 
patients with rheumatic diseases. History, physical examinatio™, abor 


0 
diagnosis, immunological mechanism, x-ray reading, and use 
tests will be stressed. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. pat 


Introduction to Arthritis (arr.) arthritis 0 
Work-up, rounds, clinic, and consultations on patients with Нешта! 
rheumatic diseases. Daily discussions on selected topics LE ВА, Py 
including clinical immunology, major disease categories (S tions 5 
etc), differential diagnosis, drug therapy, serological rea 
changes. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 


Hospit#! 


ministration 


454 Rheumatology and Orthopaedics White and Staff 
(Pediatric) (arr.) 
Students participate in the evaluation, treatment, and follow-up of children 
With rheumatic and orthopaedic problems. Responsibilities in outpatient and 
ец vervices; сап elect to participate in operations. Regular discussions 
OI se 


lected topics in rheumatology and orthopaedics; 

Á Conferences. including physical medicine and radiology 
455 Physica] Medicine and Rehabilitation (arr.) 

anagement of patients on the rehabilitation inpatient service under 

Supervision Initial medical and neurological work-up, setting of goals, and 

Participation in team conferences. Outpatient work will include the use of 

electromyography and the neuromuscular examination as diagnostic tools 


and Management of common musculoskeletal conditions Rounds and teach- 
Ing activitie 


participation in clinica] 


Chiu 


46 es. 4-week elective periods 
0 Renal and Electrolyte Disorders (arr.) Pierce 
@rticipation in consultations, rounds, and outpatient clinic on patients with 
renal and electrolyte abnormalities: follow-up of patients. Examination of 
© urinary Sediment, peritoneum, and hemodialysis. Conferences, reading 
assignments, ward rounds, 


periods, үү 
461 Renal Disease (5) 
articipation in cl 
1ѕеаѕе үү 
Periods U 
463 Applicat 
Evaluatio 
ISease. 
ment. 


participation in journal club. 4-week elective 
ash Hosp. Center 


Thompson and Staff 
inical and laboratory procedures used in the study of renal 


ага rounds, consultations, conferences, seminars 4-week elective 
niv Hosp 


ion of Tissue Immunology (5) 
n of the effects 
tech 


Phillips and Staff 
of plasmapheresis on immunologically mediated 
nique of plasmapheresis and patient assessment during treat- 
aboratory immunological assessment, including measurement of 
ез and immune complexes; correlation of immunological mark- 
465 R : © course of the disease 4-week elective periods. Univ Hosp 
еа! Diseases and Fluid and 
ectrolyte Problems (5) 
on in office and hospital consultations: care of patients with renal 
rena Bape fluid electrolyte problems. Familiarization with a variety of 
ups of patients with renal disease; evaluation of renal 


Jacobson 


га blems: work- 
c 3 ~ 

: tion Studies Emphasis on critical use of medical literature 4-week 
Ctive Periods 

ena] Disease (arr.) 


exposure to a 
Sect lon, 


e 
469 
n Shalhoub* 
nd active participation in all clinical activities of the 
Including consultations, hemodialysis, outpatient clinic, 
8, Conferences. and journal club meetings. 4-week elective periods 
Period must first be cleared through instructor's office. V.A Hosp 
"Ey Clinic (arr.) Summers 
ànd my Conferences. and attendance at the allergy clinic, where both adult 
are seen. Detailed history taking, physical examination, 
'chniques. Discussion of each case with an allergist to 
management program Emphasis on clinical aspects of 
'eek elective periods. Walter Reed Hosp 
Practice of Allergy (3) 
e with allergy clinic 
riods 


ime 
471 Alle 


Barr 


at Univ. Hosp. and Children’s Hosp. 2- 
elective pe 


* Renal Section at the Veterans Administration Hospital 
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492 Emergency Medicine (arr.) Goods" 
Assignment as an acting physician (resident) in the emergency гой 
Emergent and nonemergent ambulatory problems. Provide primary 7 
under the direction of full-time physicians and medical and surgical и 
dents. Patients are seen with medical, surgical, pediatric, psychi, 

trauma, and ob/gyn problems. Emergency therapy will be instituted prio 

admission or prior to discharge. Providence Hosp 


rinê 

494 Clinical Cancer Epidemiology (arr.) Lev. 
Through the clinical epidemiology branch of NIH, students can choos? | 
participate in research and consultation in the clinical etiology of cà 
seeing patients with peculiarities in the occurrence of cancer that rait g 
possibility of detecting clues to the etiology of tumors; the applicati ig 
computer technology to epidemiologic studies; or registry of rare t 
investigating etiology of rare disorders, e.g., the American Burkitt Lyn 
ma Registry). Members of this branch participate in the genetics clini® 
opportunities for clinical contact while pursuing a research experien y 
learning basic epidemiologic approaches are possible. Useful for 8” 
considering preventive medicine/epidemiology/public health as & 
N.LH 


і 
: 5 
Oncology Review (arr.) Hollins; 
Each student is assigned a carefully selected reading list on one 

cancer. Fundamentals, basic research, and latest clinical appro or be! 
discussed in detail. Each student writes and illustrates a review of M$ roje 
subject. Interested students are encouraged to undertake а researe 


the following summer 


49: 


сл 


й 
tay! 
499 Clinical Electrocardiography (1) Cala Пк 


EKG interpretation. EKG diagnosis using the spacial vector approac onit 
R. P. Grant. Diagnosis of arrythmias, cardiac pacing, holter EKG E 
ing, and exercise electrocardiography. All members of the division 0 
ogy participate in at least one lecture. J cot! 
а 
501 Immunopathogenesis of Human Disease (3) to M 
Two-week course, coordinated by the Division of Rheumatology: 10 yi 
recent advances in immunobiology and correlate this informa". ge 
clinical manifestations and immunopathogenesis of selected human uit! 
Lectures, group discussions based on relevant clinical problem epi? 
reading, and independent library research. Students are required á geri 
a paper based on independent study and present the findings 8 Ü of 
during the second week of the course. Offered only if a minim 


students register f 

1, Wal 

А ааг: "Га ; Vu р aniogel, "Sipe 

502 Issues in Clinical Nutrition (3) Spiega а ing 
Intensive two-week analysis and evaluation of recent scient! 


nts”. 
area of human nutrition. Topics include megavitamins, trace elem д пй 
additives, fiber content, lipids, proteins, immunological response + enis" 
tion as they influence health and disease. Faculty from the pe "i. 
Biochemistry and Medicine participate in the course. Daily didac аф? 
three seminars per week for discussion and analysis of assigne! yr 
Each student studies one specific area of interest and prese 
analysis of the scientific data. Students interested in weight ici 00 
and preventative health problems тау also elect limited ра 
clinical department activities in these areas kin 
503 Clinical Physiology of Acid-Base Spies” 
and Electrolyte Disorders (3) linical med y 
In-depth review of renal physiology as it relates to CH. 
Emphasis on water and electrolyte regulation as well а8 


ас! 


Microbiology 113 


electrolyte disorders. D 


aily didactic sessions; three seminars with problem- 
Solving cases per 


week; homework exercises and assigned reading. Each 
Student prepares an in-depth written report on a clinical entity directly 


related to a selected fluid and electrolyte disorder, to be presented in the 
Seminar. 


—~frobiology 


Chaj 
tr ^ 
man: Lp Affronti 
128 M; 1 
Microbiology for New Health Practitioners (2) Staff 
Same as HCS 121) 
Cture course for students in Allied Health program. Basic concepts of 
Microbiology 7 


and principles of microbial defense Study of microorganisms of 


medica] importance 


29 | 
mmunology: Introduction to Immunologic Affronti, Silver 
Undamentals (3) 
с иге 


201 
Microbiology (8) Staff 
Permissio for medical students; open to qualified graduate students with 
and ;. 9n. Bacteria, rickettsiae. viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, metazoa, 
ical concepts that relate to the health and disease of hu- 
al studies, methods of diagnosis, theories Laboratory fee for 
211 ic cal students, $20 Spring) 
For, biology (4) Staff 
Students. Bacteria, viruses, rickettsiae, fungi, parasites, and 
or ое P concepts. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Bioc 221 

$20. (Рароспетівігу course and permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, 

i 


212 P 
,Sthogenic B; t wd 
or gradu acteriology (3) Hugh 


ics 9 ate students Principles of bacteriology and pathogenic characteris- 
acteri т тена with emphasis on pathogenesis, prevention, and control of 
ee $20 disease of man. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent Laboratory 
] (Spring) 
ll Culture (3) Staff 
mam ate students. Fundamental aspects of tissue culture with emphasis 
malian cells Specialized techniques and applications of cell culture 
Or e S With emphasis оп quality control practices Prerequisite: Micr 
‹ "1 . 
215 Paran; Valent. — (Spring 
: l'asito]og 9 
^ Sraduate 
ationsh 
> Ships 
(Fall) ба 
Scientig.. w.... 
For an W riting (1) Wagner 
Publi ate students Provides basis for preparing theses, dissertations, and 
cations Fall) 


Turner 
open to medical students. Study of host parasite 
Clinical recognition of important parasites in medicine 


students: 


меги б еы APER URP 


зз = 
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223 Antimicrobial Chemotherapy (1) Reich, Ай? 
For medical students. Lecture course. Selection, clinical арро й " 
mechanism of action of various drugs and antibiotics used in the treatme? 
microbial infections. Members of the clinical faculty discuss relevant 4% 
of clinical chemotherapy. Prerequisite: Micr 201 (Fall) 

25 Microbial Physiology I (: 

For graduate students. dl al structure, nutrition, transport, gn. 
ge netics, metabolism, and regulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: Bi ; 
‚ Micr 211, or equivalent (Fall) J 


226 Microbial Physiology II ( Reich, De Giovanni-Don? " 
For graduate students теч of antimicrobial agents and antibiotics” yy 
structure and biochemistry of microorganisms at the cellular and mo 
levels. Prerequisite: Micr 225 or permission of instructor (Spring 


e 


Re 


227 Microbial Physiology Laboratory (2) p” 
For graduate students. Application of laboratory te chniques and к, 
tation to topics covered in Micr 225-26. Prerequisite Micr 226. Labor | 
fee, $20 Fall) gn! 

229 Immunology (3) Kind, А ef 
For graduate students. Lecture course. Fundamental immunologic €" 
Lectures cover antigens, antibodies, antigen-antibody reactions în Dion 


185 
in vivo, and the immune response. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or perm 
instructor Afro" 

230 Immunology Laboratory (2) Kind, А at 


Methods in serology, immunochemistry, and cellular immunology * n 
used in research laboratories are emphasized Prerequisite ОГ сой i 
registration: Micr 229 or permission of instructor. Limited 0 ^ 
enrolled in a degree program. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall, odd ) year in 


231 Immunobiology (1) Affronth jj 
Lecture course. Study of immunological functions of reticuloen® gy 
tissues, theories of autoimmunity, graft rejection, tumor jm 
delayed hypersensitivities. For medical students; open to graduate 
with permission of instructor (Fall) gol 

233 Virology (3) 

For graduate students. Biochemical, genetic, and pathogen! 
tion of viruses. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent (Fall) 


c chara“ 


900 

234 Virology—Laboratory (2) requi? sit! 
For graduate students. Laboratory complement to Micr 233. PI 
concurrent registration: Micr 233. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fa po 


235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) 
For graduate students. History of bacterial classification, int d 
of nomenclature as applied to bacteria, development of bacteria ig ШР 
tion based on rel: — and survey of characteristics of bac’ 
Prerequisite: Micr 201 or 212 or equivalent (Fall, odd year? put! 


nal 
ernation اوي‎ 


250 Pathogenesis of Microbial Infections (1) 


ase? 4 
ical. b jo” 
Physiological, anatomical, pathological, genetic, and biochem 0 


sitic! L 
the pathogenesis of selected bacterial, mycotic, viral, and ме 
in humans. Host and agent factors that specifically influen 
infection go 
‹ “Boos " d atl, 
251 Clinical Laboratory Bacteriology (3) nd ide entific? ai 


For graduate students; open to medical students. Detection 8 
of bacterial agents that cause diseases in humans. Comparati’ i 
identification methods; emphasis on interpretation and signi 
ratory observations. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. 
years) 


ive 180 golat! т } 
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Re 
252 Medical Parasitology (1) Turner 
or medical students; open to graduate students Lecture and laboratory 
Course. Life cycles, epidemiology, clinical manifestations, pathology, diagno- 
sis, treatment, and prevention of medically important protozoan and hel- 
minthic infections are presented. In the laboratory, the recognition and 
identification of the etiologic agents causing disease through the study of 
T "ving and preserved specimens are emphasized (Fall) 

95 Clinical Virology (1) 
Timarily elective course for medical students; open to graduate students 
zeneral principles of virology and infectious diseases; emphasis on clinical 

957 Situations Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent (Fall) 

91 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) Affronti 
For graduate students. Biochemical and physiochemical characterization of 
[gens and antibodies Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Micr 229. 
(Аһогаїогу fee for nonmedical students, $20. Limited enrollment 

Pring, even years 


258 M 


Grossman, Stokes 


Icrobial Genetics (2) 


De Giovanni-Donnelly 
or graduate Students 


ce Survey of microbial systems that depict basic con- 
260 I of genetic principles. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent (Spring) 

-ellular Immunology (1) Kind 
or graduate 


a students. Advanced seminars in cellular aspects of the immune 
*Sponse. Cor 


credit p atent differs each time course is offered May be repeated for 
277_ 8 Se it. Prerequisite: Micr 229 (Spring) 
Re inar; Microbiology (1-1) Staff 
2 Wired of graduate students (Academic year) 
80 rs 
Yirology Varr.) Huang 
28) E problems, library assignments, laboratory studies 
lologiec. ? : : *- 
ela gical Basis of Infections (arr.) Affronti, Wagner 
Cted Problems, library assignments, laboratory studies, term paper. 
282 | 
m : vs 
Sele Доору (arr.) Affronti, Kind 
28 cted problems, library assignments, laboratory studies, term paper 
3 B; i 
Sel егіоіору (10) Hugh 
Week at Problems, library assignments, laboratory studies, term paper. 8- 
electiy 
290. 91 D "ective periods 


Xtra ; : = : 
Ты. ramura] Microbiology Elective (arr.) 


: partment arranges for medical students to spend elective periods in 
Institutions 


ер: Interested students should contact the chairman of the 
Pàrtment 
‹ 38 
9Decial Там: À à p 
Уз l'opics in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
Spring) topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit (Fall and 
295 R 
“ Rese; : : a А 
By а In Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
student, arrangement with individual staff members, a limited number of 
Semet S With previous background in research may register for 2 to 4 
ach "a hours of credit. Four clock hours will be spent in laboratory work for 
9-300 T mester hour of credit. Research report required (Fall and spring) 
esis i ; 
(Fall 18 Research (3—3) Staff 
398 Ad and spring) 
Advane А 
imitea ed Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
lon. 9 students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 


Мау he J ` 
ay be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


— — 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Р 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for € 
(Fall and spring 


800 Summer Remedial: Microbiology (8) 


| Neurological Surgery 
i ———— —— — MÀ ————— 


Chairman: Н.У. Rizzoli 


ew ga ge sul 
302 Clinical Clerkship in Neurosurgery (3) nati? 
| Introduction to neurosurgery, emphasizing the neurological вхап 4 
| diagnosis, and rudiments of treatment. It will fulfill the neuroscience 
| requirements. 2-week elective periods. Univ Hosp рш 
1 БОРУ ты » е 1 
380 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) 4 


Clinical clerkship in neurosurgical service Emphasis on neurologic os 

ү nation; indications for special neurologic and operative procedures. 

{ elective periods. Med. Fac. Assoc Нап? 

382 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) егей 
Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, daily con де 
radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room procedures 
elective periods. Nat'l. Naval Med. Center 


38% 


Pediatric Neurosurgery (arr.) Mc {егеп® 

Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, daily con е} n 

radiographic studies, and operating room procedures. 4-week electi 

ods. Children's Hosp ; 

000% 

387 Clinical Neurosurgery (arr.) Cent 
Participation in all departmental activities ward rounds, daily oo ivê ‘i 
radiographic studies, and operating room procedures. 4-week elec 

ods. Wash Hosp Center 


: on y * $ r 
| 390-92 Extramural Neurosurgery Elective (arr) ds in othe 
| The department arranges for students to spend elective agr dep? 


institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman 0 


ment 
staf 
p ' ` А А - and bi 
501 Contemporary Problem Sols ing in Horwitz | 
| Ї е " . . . ^ ‹ {0 
| Neurological Surgery: Historical Perspectives (3) ; of conce у 
Using current case studies as a point of departure, major areas jev” 


the neurosurgeon will be analyzed in detail Integration of An , ел 
history, neurological findings, diagnostic procedures, and gm pre 
tives chosen. Dynamics of the underlying pathophysiology uen work, 
marks in the literature leading to current concepts Importance өе гй 
knowledge of neuroanatomy and neurophysiology. Possible festatios о 
review include trauma to CNS and peripheral nerves, um it is os, 
secondary cancer in the CNS and treatment challenges, vascu CN 
brain (aneurysms, AVMs, strokes), disc disease, primary n 


„ms 0 
eoplasms а and 
is, C 4 . ress 
surgical aspects of CNS infections. increased intracranial P 
hydrocephalus 


Ne 


Le Urology 


Chai 
ge С.Е. Molinari 
or of Encephalographic Laboratory: A. Racy 


380 Clinical Neurology (arr.) Molinari and Staff 
"Xpertise in performing the neurological examination taught through work- 

Up of new hospital and clinical patients. Emphasis on the anatomical 
ocalization of neurological symptomatology. Introduction to differential 
làgnosis, Familiarization with indications for neurological procedures (Ct 
Scanning, arteriography, myleography, evoked potentials, and EEG). Lecture 

3 Series reviews the basic categories of neurological diseases. 

83 ( linical Neurology (5) 

evelopment of proficiency 
through maste 

use of labor 
Solving. Tre 


Gunderson 
in assessing common neurologic problems 
ry of the routine neurologic history and physical examination, 
atory aids, and application of neuroanatomy to clinical problem 
atment of common neurology problems. Walter Reed Hosp 


eurology (arr.) Laureno 
erkship in neurology. Participation in neurology consultation service, 
nic, ang 


Week seminars. In-depth research for formal seminar presentation. 4- 
ee 'tive к = 3 ` > 
390-94 1 elective periods, Wash. Hosp. Center 


6 electing clerkships at the University Hospital can spend another 
elective Period in another institution. They should arrange the elective with 
е other institution and bring a letter of acceptance to the chairman of the 
urology for approval 


search (arr.) Laureno 
n ongoing research in fluid electrolyte derangements and their 


Tain and muscle. Interested students should contact Dr. Laureno 
Bistering for this elective Wash. Hosp. Center 


ation i 
ects on b 


efore ге 


ап: АВ. We 
303 Clinical ( 


ingold 


Re Obstetrics and Gynecology (10) Staff 
ical ore for medica] students. Participation in all obstetrical and gynecolog- 
Fai Clinics, daily departmental conferences and ward rounds at University, 


of ах, and Holy Cross Hospitals. Mannequin demonstrations of mechanism 
abor and vari 


ас; 'arious types of operative delivery. (8-week periods throughout 
3 ademic yea . 


76 Gyne Y 
>, 


Pant Cologic Oncology (5) McGowan 
Wome pation In clinical inpatient and office diagnosis and treatment of 
377 C еп with Eynecologic cancer 4-week elective periods. Med Fac. Assoc. 
yt : : A 
of В; епеіісв and Prenatal Diagnosis Larsen 
Stud rth Defects (arr.) 


and Y of cytogenetics 
a oratory e 
Preparation , 


and participation in genetic counseling, amniocentesis, 
valuation of amniotic fluid. Students learn interpretation 
of chromosome karyotype 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 117 


tá et ney 


ars nn m m 


Ку» 


ааа дас 
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378 Reproductive Endocrinology and Infertility (arr.) Бшш 
Participation in patient management of gynecologic endocrine and infert! ! 
problems. Encompasses infertility work up and operative diagnos 
therapeutic procedures, including in vitro fertilization/embryo transfer 

380 Clinical Obstetrics and Gahres, Radice, Roth 
Gynecology (arr.) .. Ho 
Participation in patient care, clinics, surgery, and delivery. Alexandria Í 

381 Perinatal Medicine (arr.) Weingold and s 
Participation in high-risk obstetrics clinics and antepartum and intrape i 
management of high-risk and normal obstetrical patients. Participation n 
the Fellow in maternal-fetal medicine at the University Hospit? 
outlying hospitals 

382 In-Vitro Fertilization (arr.) Schule 
Clinical and laboratory work with the GWU in-vitro fertilization kr 
Laboratory-based research in embryology and developmental genetics 


ly IVF conferences, frequent discussions with the course director. ott | 
383 Clinical Gynecology (arr.) 
Participation in office practice of gynecology. 
390-95 Extramural Obstetrics and Gynecology Elective (arr.) in othe 
The department arranges for students to spend elective periods dep?" 
institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of the 


ment Jaf 
501 Didactic Reproductive Biology (3) а semi 
An intensive interdisciplinary course. Lectures, labs, reading, an fem 


h 
reviewing basic anatomy, histology, embryology, and pathology bebe 
reproductive tract in the context of clinical obstetrics and дупесо!0Ё? 


Ophthalmology E 


Chairman: M.F. Armaly 


87 
. ГА теп? 
281 Ophthalmic Pathology I (1) L. Zim 
Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye (Spring) | mer? 
282 Ophthalmic Pathology II (3) L. € or 
Diseases of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic examin 
to eight students. Armed Forces Inst. of Path (Spring) , теп? 
284 Ophthalmic Pathology III (5) L. Lir dne 
Daily participation in service limited to pathology of the eye ап 
4-week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Path $ 
: ly and "gj 
381 Clinical Ophthalmology (arr.) Arma gem 


Observation and participation in examination, diagnosis, and * phas A 
of wide variety of ocular conditions in ambulatory patients. of abn? И 
conducting a general ophthalmic examination, recognition € , 
findings, and management of common ocular diseases. Lectures 
seminars. Med. Fac. Assoc S муб 


a” gt 

€ Tj "1; d e 

382 Clinical Ophthalmology (arr.) d manag ga 
Observation and participation in examination, diagnosis, ar a ger ot 5 

of wide variety of ocular conditions. Emphasis on nan andara Ra 


> \ 3, ап : 
ophthalmic examination, recognition of abnormal findings, wr atl. 
of common ocular diseases. Lectures, rounds, and seminare. 
Med. Center 


383 Clinical Ophthalmology (3) 


xamination techniques, management decisions, follow-up, and outcome of 
Clinica] entities. Observation, demonstration, and discussion with the clini- 

39 cal faculty. G.H.A. 
72 Extramural 0 
pecia] elective 
nteresteq stude 


Ibrahim and Staff 


phthalmology Elective (arr.) 
program arranged for selected students at other institutions. 
nts should contact the chairman of the department. 


Orthopaedic Surgery 
Chairm — 


J.P. Adams 
302 Clin; 
linica] C lerkship in Orthopaedic Labropoulos and Staff 
Чгрегу (3) 
ка Clinica] rotation. Didactic sessions on physical diagnosis, x-ray inter- 
н ation, arthritis, trauma, and reconstructive surgery. Remaining time is 
Dent with the 


orthopaedic residents, on ward rounds, in the Emergency 


fequi perating Room, or attending conferences. Night call is generally a 
ement 
380 0 
Stn OPaedic Surgery (5) Wiesel 
on Participate in care of orthopaedic inpatients and outpatients, daily 
Uniy S, and conferences under the direction of a faculty member at the 
a ersity Hospital or one of the affiliated hospitals. Prerequisite: Orth 302 
м еек elective periods 
es Е " ч 
ан СВ In Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) Adams 
mein 1райоп in orthopaedic research to be arranged with various faculty 
383 Spon Prerequisite: Orth 302 
Introd: Medicine (5) Haas 
rere Ction to athletic injuries, including prevention and management. 
390.9 Quisite: Orth 302 
“хі 


r 1ء‎ 
The de ural Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) 
institu; Ment arranges for students to spend elective periods in other 


àirm; oe Prerequisite Orth 302. Interested students should contact the 
àn of the department 


H. Sidransky 


Seg n 
laborato Umbered 13-20 are 
®chnique р 
ета, 


limited to military personnel in the Medical 
rogram. 


logy (6) Staff 
| an agnosis of abnormalities of cellular elements 
Clinica] h One marrow, studies in blood coagulation, quality control in 

ematology y 


Pathology 119 


a 


MÀ = 


A án اہ س کے مھ نک‎ PIDE ee Pre ques 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


14 Blood Banking (6) 5 
Principles of immunohematology, blood donor center techniques, blood f 
cessing techniques, quality control in blood banking 

15 Clinical Laboratory Rotation (14 " 
Instructions in laboratory technique, stressing the application of theories 
principles of clinical chemistrv, clinical microbiology, hematology, ай 
banking in the day-to-day operations of the modern clinical laboratory: y 


16 Clinical Chemistry (5) 


og? 
Principles and techniques of blood chemistry analyses, including toxic? 

analyses for drugs of abuse and environmental poisons qi 
17 Urinalysis (2) 


alysis: 
Principles and techniques of urine chemistry and microscopic analys! yl 
18 Bacteriology (6) : 
Identification of pathogenic microorganisms bv morphologic and 
techniques oe 
19 Parasitology (4) meth? 
Identification of human parasites and their life cycles; concentration 
staining techniques, and media for culture 


ulio” 


í 
gw 
20 Serology (2) | s шло 

Principles and techniques of antigen antibody reaction and imm 
responses 


je 
Y р а; a enrol, 
Courses numbered 121—128 and 130—133 are open only to students «о 
the Bachelor of Science degree program with a major in medical tee 


gin 


121 Introduction to Medical Technology (4) 
Six-week orientation in laboratory medicine (Fall) aj 


122 Clinical Chemistry Lecture (3) кей 
Lecture series on routine and special clinical chemistry 
Fall) git 
123 Clinical Microbiology Lecture (2) ing) 
Lecture series on bacteriology, mycology, and virology. (Sprin nd $ 
7 € а { 
124 Blood Bank Lecture (1) Marsh (Sp, 
А "m ah 
Lecture series on immunohematology and transfusion service. $n! 
125 Clinical Hematology Lecture (2) ion 
Lecture series on routine and special hematology and coagulati 
(Fall) h git 
e т " . 9.9 it , Td 
126 Selected Topics in Laboratory Medicine (2) - €" top 
Lecture and laboratory series on clinical parasitology. Misce 
in fluid analysis Spring) yl 
127-28 Pathology for N " ут" ; Land II (2-2) g W 
21—28 Pathology for New Health Practitioners I an ncep us 


"^ CO 

Lecture course with optional laboratory. Basic pathologic * 
, ui al disease P uti? 
infectious diseases; language of pathology; fundamenta tion, 6% „у 
Emphasis on pathogenesis and dynamics of disease. Causa > беасо? 
and morphology of pathologic changes in the principal disease 1. 


X 18 
System, presented in coordination with clinical lectures in Id 


(Academic year gi 
и РЕР Р 4 on! 
130 Clinical Chemistry (4) istry 18 e 
Rotation through the University Hospital clinical chem Ay 
Fall and spring git 
Wm Pgh А : jf 
131 Clinical Microbiology (4) yo 


- -robiologY: ^" 
Rotation through the University Hospital clinical microbi 
and parasitology laboratories Fall and spring) 


Pathology 121 


13: i р і 
32 Hematology Coagulation (4) 
Otation throug! 
tion laboratories 


13: "s : 
33 Blood Bank/Serology/t rinalysis (4) 
totation through the University Hospital blood bank, serolo 
Is laborator Fall and spring 
140 | s "тен "та 
Independent Study in Medical l'echnology (arr.) Staff 
htensive review of medical technology with assigned readings and participa 


tion in selected courses in the medical technology program. Students m 
“sister by petition only. Prerequisite: Path 121, 122, 123 


Silver 
1 the University Hospital clinical hematology and coagula 
Fall and spring) 


Silver 


£y, and urinaly- 
les 


ay 


152 р е ; 
Introduction to Basic Laboratory Medicine (2) Smith 
| рогу, Performance, and interpretation of some important routine clinical 

“oratory tests performed in a physician’s office, such as complete blood 


сс 
Unts with differentials, staining and reading smears, urinalysis and 


' Hn cTobiologica culture and staining techniques, and organism identifica- 
io - 
; р " Lectures, demonstrations, audiovisuals, and laboratory. Prerequisite 
at 2 a 
x 1 28 Summer 
‘ 
201 Р; 


athology (R) 


Staff 
required for second-year medical students. General introduc- 
Pts of disease. Pathology of organ systems; correlation with 


апа physical signs. Gross and microscopic study of diseased 


year course 
Поп to conce 
Symptoms 
Ussues Case studies 
Pathology 4-4 Staff 
ate students. General introduction to concepts of disease. Patholo- 
and ن‎ Systems correlation with sy mptoms and physical signs. Gross 
un scopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies. Limited enrollment 
am quisite to Path 204: Path 203 (Academic year 
IG T 
oed Autopsy Pathology (1) 
х t current n 


6 


Orenstein and Staff 
ecropsy cases with emphasis on the correlation of gross 


organs and the clinical history. Limited to second-year 
Hosp (Spring 


al Mycology (2—4) 


Al-Doory 
eir clinica laboratory to cover pathogenic fungi, mycotic diseases, and 
229 0 ^! aspects. Laboratory fee, $20 Fall) 
Study tunisie Mycoses (2) Al-Doory 
and ( ore e opportunistic fungal infections and their serological, clinical, 
Claboray et aspects. Emphasis on identification of fungi and evaluation 
253 M ry findings Limited to second-year medical students. (Spring) 
Semi cine In Shakespeare (1) Miller 
Cant cer: student and staff presentations covering the medically signifi- 
Каа ° William Shakespeare. Open to first- and second-year medical 
en nts, Spring) 
254 Medicin 3 3 
Novels 45 ! Literature (1) Miller 
E Ort ы sg \› nonfiction, and poetry of medical interest and significance 
portance ec (0 теа presentations with песа problems of current 
256 n i “econd-year medical students Fal 
For mony of Infectious Diseases (3) Abraham 
Patho] یچ‎ Students Correlation of clinical, physiologic, ımmunologic, and 
J8 


IC mec 
eur echanisms 


é determining the course and morphological changes 
infections 


Analysis of human case material and review of 
з. Prerequisite: Micr 211 and Path 203 


122 School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


957 " 


І 

Г 

| 

| 257 Transmission Electron Microscopy in Orenstein, Abrah 
| Pathologic Diagnosis (3) 

f 
i 


` т p jor 
For graduate students. Techniques for the examination and interpretats 


р 


ultrastructural changes associated with human disease states. Empha 
transmission electron microscopy as a diagnostic tool. Prerequisite: 
203—4, Anat 260 and 261 | 
258 Organ System Pathology (5) 
For graduate students. Gross and microscopic study of human рада 
material reflecting major diseases of specific organ systems. The n 
systems studied will be rotated annually, depending on demand. г? 
systems to be covered include cardiovascular, digestive, nervous, di 
reproductive, and respiratory. Prerequisite: Path 203—4. Permission 


structor required (Fall and spring) p 
261 Seminar in Experimental Pathology (1) Sidr 
Current topics in research in experimental pathology. Limited to secoD^* 
medical students (Spring) 7 
| 266 Comparative Pathology I (1) "moi 
| Participation in an autopsy service involving captive wild animals. mi 
son of diseases in various animal species with those in humans. i 
| to second-year medical students. Path. Lab., Nat’l. Zoologica 


(Spring) 
270 Medical Mycology (1) 
| Review of major mycotic diseases with emphasis on opportunis 
1 Second-year students only 
| 


ALD 


gi 
tic my 


9Q . 7; nd 9 its 
1 284 Ophthalmic Pathology (arr.) Zimmerman 8 апі? 
t Daily participation in an active service limited to pathology of the & rise P 
i adnexa. Inflammatory, degenerative, and neoplastic diseases сотр 


major categories. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. yo 
286 Perinatal Pathology (arr.) m 
Focuses on important disorders that may beset the human fetus ei 
intrauterine period of gestation and the newborn infant during ret 
neonatal period. Emphasis on the role of placental abnormalities. 
site: Path 203 or equivalent (Spring) coe 
289 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (arr.) a шїї 
Designed to familiarize the student with the operation of y , 
hospital Department of Pathology. Student may elect to spend e5 uy 
of the time in some specialized area or may choose to study only "d 
| pathology. If desired, a nuclear medicine elective can also be 
during this period. Fairfax Hosp 


^ ~ -" А . Ag 
290-92 Extramural Pathology Elective (arr.) E рейду 
The department arranges for medical students to spend electiv i of 
| other institutions. Interested students should contact the сһа "| 
| department and Sw. 
. "* ev 
296 Surgical Pathology II (arr.) Silverberg, statt” s 
| Evaluation of surgical specimens and correlation with clin signed se 
patient; description of gross and microscopic findings on 4% i 
| Univ. Hosp iin e 
„nsteih o, 
298 Necropsy Pathology (arr.) Ore repart? 
Organ changes in disease, gross and microscopic correlation, Р г { 
protocols. Participation in autopsy pathology service. Univ Ste 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) ft 
(Fall and spring) t 


B. Smith ar polot 


301 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (arr.) zeld of 


Opportunity to explore in depth a topic selected from the f 
library study. V.A. Hosp 


Ld 


302 Forensic Pat 
artici 
the Di 
niques, medical legal 


hology (arr.) 


ance at court trials; and participation in the 


various conference 
39 activities of the agency 
8 Advanced Reading and Research (агт) Staff 
cited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
lon. M 


` May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
399 Diss 


ertation Research (arr) Staff 
eur to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
all. J 


01 Selected Topics in Pathology (3) Miller 
шде in-depth readings and study and/or laboratory experience in an 
beret of pathology of particular interest to students. A section for study may 
Stunned from a substantial list available in the Department of Pathology. 

08 ents will present a report on the specific topic 
Summer Remedial: Pathology (8) 


* H.G. Mandel 


àrmacolo 

9r stud 

Y; drugs affe 

ugs neovascular system; fundamentals of inhalation anesthesia; auxiliary 
5 used i - 


gical Basis of Anesthesia (4—4) Mazel and Staff 
ents in nursing anesthesia Fundamental principles of pharmacolo- 
cting the autonomic nervous system, central nervous system, 


cadem; in anesthesiology; endocrines, cancer chemotherapy; other topics 
1С year) 
Consumer (3) Cohn and Staff 
Some g ICepts concerning drug action in the body. Mechanism of action of 
tives. ылат Prescription апа nonprescription drugs, including contracep- 
remedies. quilizers and sleep-inducing drugs; hay fever, headache, and cold 
and ark analgesics; antibiotics; vitamins. Issues related to development 
Пате аҹ of drugs, drug safety, drug advertising, generic versus trade- 
health Ne” drug use in sports, drug use during pregnancy, smoking and 
115 Non 2 ence Prerequisite required. Limited enrollment (Fall) 
choo cal Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3) Cohn and Staff 
dme. and sociological bases of recreational and other nonmedical use 
braj 8s, Pharmacological and toxicological aspects of drug action on both the 
Peripheral organ systems, legal and societal implications of and 
to the nonmedical use of drugs, and prevention and treatment of 
перу , pendence Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics. central 
“em stimulants and depressants, marijuana, and hallucinogenic 


120 "us PSychede] 


di ic drugs (Spring) 
adings ; è ғ ^ 
For gs mien - Pharmacology for Anesthesia (arr. Mazel and Staff 
Tela “ents In nursing anesthesia. Assigned readings in anesthesia and 
areas; Preparation of re 


ports. Students may register by petition only 


Pharmacology 123 


Dixon and Staff 
of the Chief Medical Examiner of 
ation of death scene investigation tech- 
autopsies, and related toxicological laboratory analy- 


124 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


121-22 Chemistry and Physics of Anesthesia (3—3) Mazel and se 
(Formerly Phar 21—22) 
For students in nursing anesthesia. Fundamental concepts of 
general chemistry, organic chemistry, biochemistry, and their applicé 
medicine and anesthesiology, including chemistry of respiration, ac" 


phys 
ation n! 


balance, clinical biochemistry and enzymology, hormones, p " 
electronics, physiochemical properties of anesthetic agents, and other re 
topics (Academic year) 

Seminar: Accessory Drugs in Anesthesia (2) Mazel and SË 
For students in nursing anesthesia. Presentation of the Mase og 
pharmacodynamics of accessory anesthetic drugs; emphasis on those 
not covered in Phar 110-11 


s 
158 Pharmacology for New Health Klubes and 
Practitioners (2 рий 
For students in allied health programs. Basic pharmacology court 
preparations, the basis of their the: ri ap utic and toxic actions, and th 
in the body. Prerequisite: Anat 115, Phyl 111 49 
191 Respiratory Саге (3) Mazel аа 
For students in nursing anesthesia. Advanced techniques for care 0 
requiring total respiratory support. Same as Anes 191 gs 
"ET ‚ ч . ‹ n 
195 Electronics for Medical Personnel (2) Mazel à inci 


For students in nursing anesthesia. Introduction to fund: mental p? ай 
0 
used in electronic instrumentation for monitoring patient status In nd dis? 


room and intensive care unit Signal condi tioning, processing а ‘AD si 
techniques, special purpose instruments, safety hazards. Same 8$ 9 

‹ з « n 
201-2 Pharmacology (6—2) Straw ар gr 


Required for second-year medical students. Lectures, laboratory, ар ration 
ences on interaction of drugs and biological systems as a basis 0 
therapy of disease. Prerequisite: Bioc 201, Phyl 201, 212 


203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology Cohn 8? 
and Toxicology (3) 
For graduate students. Basic principles of pharmacology, 4 
receptor interactions, structure activity relationships, pharmaco (ni ‘ 
membrane phenomena, cellular control mechanisms; mechanism, isk” 
genesis, carcinogenesis, teratogenesis, and specific organ toxicity” 
sessment and extrapolation. Admission by permission of instruct 


Fall) sul 


205 Pharmacology (8) Cohn ti 
For graduate students. Lectures, laboratory, conferences ОП n 
drugs and biological systems as a basis for re ational disease thers po 
uisite: Phar 203, courses in biochemistry and physiology, or 
department Fall) m 


7 


includin ine 


207 Cardiovascular Pharmacology (2) 
Physiology and pharmacology of cardiovascular diseases, ism Of у 
heart failure, coronary artery disease, and arrhythmia. Mechan ;site: P" 
of drugs used in the treatment of cardiovascular diseases. Prerequ® 
201 and Phar 201, 203, or 205 (Spring) gil 


220 Molecular Events in Toxic Actions (2) ic PT? dif 
cytotoxic je) 
For graduate students. Metabolism of xenobiotics to tions. Mo 
Environmental and genetic factors influencing toxic д 1 
mechanisms of toxicity. Prerequisite: Phar 203 (Spring m 


222 Genetic Toxicology (2) n ene in ibe! 
For graduate students. Action of chemicals and radiations ! pem 
DNA damage and repair in vitro and in vivo and the $ 


Pharmacology 125 


Processes in cell 


is and mammals. DNA repair mec hanisms, mammalian cell 
soxicity, mutagenesis, and carcinogenesis Prerequisite: Bioc 221 
ne Fall 
224 De mI. 
Developmental l'oxicology (2 Staff 


or graduate students. Effects of exogenous agents on the processes of 
reproduction 


and devel ent ieir mechanisms of action. Toxic effects 
оп the Eametes, embryo, fetus, and neonate Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration Phar 203. 205 Fall 
226 N i 
Neurotoxicology 2 Staff 
Or graduate 


students. Mechanisms by which chemicals produce toxic effects 
systemic, and behavioral levels. Effects of 


Prerequisites or concurrent registration Phar 


on nervous ti 


Chronic and 
203, 205 


BEEN S.L. 
p Pecial Topics in Toxicology (arr.) Staff 
tin, graduate students. Selected aspects of toxicology. Content differs each 
Ше course js offered; may be repeated for credit Fall and spring 


Ssue at subcellular 
acute exposure 
Spring 


5 


*harmacology 1) Abramson and Staff 
and graduate students Recent advances and fields of research in 
Ey. Presentations t 


tuts ›у laboratory scientists from neighboring insti- 
Utions Spring 
258 С. 

a М ` ~ 
cer Chemotherapy (1) Mandel and Staff 
ще лей ul and graduate students Seminars by visiting scientists on 

“hanisms of ç incer causation and treatment Spring, even years 

259 Re, a: 
ndings: Cancer ( hemotherapy (2) Klubes and Staff 
rece medical and graduate students. Selected readings and discussions of 
205 nt advances in cancer chemotherapy research. Prerequisite: Phar 201 or 
9 6 (Spring, odd 
OR 5, Odd years 
260 Endo, " = 
~ s t 
For m ты Pharmacology (1 Staff 
edical T 
vances "а, апі graduate students Lectures and seminars on recent ad- 
Mone 'n the phar ology and me hanism of action of various hor 


269 1 Spring, odd years 
» 
P harmacology 


Seminar (1 Mandel and Staff 
Or graduate 


each t Students. Recent advances in pharmacology. Content differs 
ime the : „оь. : 
275 ne the Course is offered: mav be repeated once for credit Fall 
iam. . 
Ysiolog;.. ; мт à 4 3 
Mec aclogical Disposition of Drugs (3 Cohn 
е sms 


drug tor the absorption, distribution, metabolism, and excretion of 
88 and the 


Proce physical, chemical, and biological factors affecting these 
Mas T \ 
Prere, ~ Uxtensive reading of classical and current original literature 
Uls 2; 991 99 элла —— 
(Spring) tte: Bioc 22] 22, Phar 203, or permission of the instructor 
273 | 
x ^h 
ürmaeaL; ‚ s , 1 
a acokinetics. Principles Abramson and Staff 
For ‘ PPlications (2 
Braduate student 1 , : sn ‘ "X 
mode]. f dents. Description of compartmental and physiological 
0 "o є Ё . 
с €aran drug disposition Problem solving to obtain rate constants, organ 
ances a d 
X€mp] s ete., from exper data. Examples of drug disposition 
PEN p Ifying vario E : : : "die 
“09-76 18 pharmacokinetic approaches Spring 


Ady; 
anced т . , 
and T ed lopies in Pharmacology 


Kennedy and Staff 
For р. 0Х1С01ору I-II (1-1) 


rug acti Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of 
on i | . ^ : Е ыт 
у, and Jab, Pharmacology of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacolo 
c aborator, 


techniques Alternate academic years 


126 
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— inicios gu 

277-718 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology Kennedy and 
and Toxicology III-IV (1—1) айй 
For graduate students. Continuation of Phar 275-76 (Alternate 8 


ic years m 

279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) РЕГ 
For graduate students. Selected aspects of drug action. Content di Fall p 
time the course is offered; may be repeated once for credit. — 


spring) gj 
280 Neuropharmacology (2) ~~ | 

For graduate students. Fundamental principles. Electrophysiolog! "m 

biochemical techniques. Neurotransmitters and their pathways 1", j 

nervous system. Drug effects on neurotransmitter pathways. ur 

basis of mental disease. Prerequisite: Phar 205 or equivalent. { 
286 Research in Pharmacology (arr.) 

For medical students. Participation in experimental studi 


es in pharm 
gy, particularly neuropharmacology, cancer chemotherapy, or drug 


lism (Fall and spring col! 
287 Readings in Drug Abuse Literature (arr.) 40% 
Both professional and nonprofessional literature in the general ar dint 
dependence. Informal monthly luncheon discussions or assigned re 
preparation of a report. (Spring) 
a "1: Li й 
290-91 Extramural Clinical Pharmacology (arr.) "T. 


. : : in 
The department arranges for students to spend elective periods g dep 
institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman 0 
ment (Academic year) 


{ 

9» 

295 Reading and Research (arr.) def 
Independent study for students preparing for the Master 0 


May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) ) 
(Fall and spring) с 

"d 

$ 


f Science 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy ge? 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


1 


eral & 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) for cre" 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 
(Fall and spring) М. 
«f 
to 
ge y 
ent eT of 0i 


501 Readings in Pharmacology (arr.) 
Assigned readings and preparation of report. Stud 
with Department of Pharmacology faculty member on а 
interest Fall and spring) yo 


502 Clinical Use of Drugs (3) 
Approximately 10 morning discussions with a mem 
Department and appropriate clinical faculty, dealing wit 
drugs in the treatment of disease. Afternoons devoted to indef ipants 
and study. Course will be given only if there are seven partic " 
ulty, and 


(Spring) 

503 Drug Dependence: Cohn, Associated Fac "n 

Basic and Clinical Aspects (3) mical deb s j 
Seminars and discussions on various aspects of drug and e of arg 
cies, such as recognition and diagnosis of dependence; 4 neonate yf 
treating dependence; fetal alcohol syndrome and the addic p other ай 
research advances concerning marijuana, cocaine, К, ading and 
treatment of the drug overdose emergency Independent re 


Physiology 


800 Summer Remedial: Pharmacology I (6) 
801 Summer Remedial: Pharmacology II (2) 


Ph 


Chai 
urman; R.A. Kenney 


Depa 
rtmental p B. . s . { 
above 201 rerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent for all courses numbered 


в Daie om 
Phy Siology for New Health Practitioners (3) M.E. Tidball 
d : or students in physician assistant, nurse practitioner, and nursing anesthe 
За programs Lecture, film, and demonstration Function and process of the 
19] uman body, covering the major organ systems 
elected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) Kenney 
+ "re (2 ho 


phy urs), laboratory (1 hour). Structural and functional basis of 
Ysiology Undergraduate course, required for graduate students who have 
Dot had Anat 


additional work as prescribed by the instructor. Prerequisite 
C -12 or equivalent and consent of instructor. Open to Columbian 
ollege 


201 Р ‹ approval of advisor Fall) 
hysiology (8) Staff 
ма = medical students, open to graduate students. Lecture (8 hours), 
uman ы (2 hours), conference (1 hour). € ellular, organ system, and applied 
ог equine rd Prerequisite for graduate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191 
consen, Pt; Віос 201 or 221-22 (Bioc 222 may be taken concurrently); or 
Sent 


of chairm 


ale o; of dep 


an of department. Open to consortium students only with 
artment chairman (Spring) 


Jackson, Kelleher 
nisms f Students. Lecture (2 hours Introductory survey of the mecha- 

Or interconversion and utilization of energy in animal cells. Required 
: ate students intending to take Phyl 201. Prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or 
equivalent a а 8 : q 


219 N nd consent of instructor (Fall) 
Po, TObiology (3) Staff 
the &raduate students. Same as Anat 212 and Idis 212. Integrated survey of 
Structure 


*monstrat and function of the human nervous system; lecture, clinical 

9c Eo “Чоп, and laboratory Laboratory fee, $25 
For паг 1) Cassidy 
resent waste й Staff and student presentations from literature 
ated. Topics н discussed; experimental design and scientific deduction evalu- 
May be ren, © be announced. Content differs each time the course is offered; 


Students 


253 Phys; i peated for credit Fall and spring) 
YSic е — ^ ~ 
"ору 9f Fluid Balance and Hydrogen Cassidy 
iacu *£ulation (2) 
Scuss j 
ese E of principles of fluid and acid—base balance and the application of 
26] Ga x Inciples to Specific situations (Fall) 
astroj sti " 
For „Intestinal Physiology (arr.) Jackson 
ology: rng Students Weekly seminar; role of basic sciences in gastroenter- 
Mester ra- and extramural speakers. An approved paper required for two 


hours of credit. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


262 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) Кеп! 
Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovascular physiol 
especially as interrelated with the respiratory and renal systems. \ 

268 Muscle Contraction: Physiological and Fre 
Biochemical Aspects (1) " 
Anatomical, biochemical, pharmacological, and physiological aspects of 
cle contraction 


269 Topics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (2) Lat 
Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, including methods 0 
collection and analysis, control mechanisms involved in movemett 
behavior, and sensory processing. Admission by permission of instr 
(Fall) 

“дра 

272 Reading and Research in Simulation of c. Tid» 
Physiological Processes (3) isl 
Readings in physiological simulations and their evaluation. Prered 
Permission of instructor. May be repeated once for credit. ۳ 

282 Experimental Physiology (arr.) Jac 
Participation in an ongoing research program in the department. Pre 
are currently available in the areas of membrane physiology, ™ 
transport, neurophysiology, and cardiovascular physiology. 

290-91 Extramural Physiology Elective (arr.) riod 
The department arranges for medical students to spend elective Pê tb? 
other institutions. Interested students should contact the chairma? 


department aul 


295 Research (arr.) : راما‎ 
By special arrangement with individual staff members. Арргох!Л pri 
hours in the laboratory for each semester hour of credit. (Falla tal 


298 Comprehensive Physiology (arr.) he $ 
Guided review of selected areas of physiology appropriate to кў 
graduate program Prerequisite or concurrent registra 


221 (Fall gf 


pt! 
a) 


(Fall and spring) m 


396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) al exi, 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gener ( perti, 
tion. Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of physiology and 0 nt 


е 

ч ; = фе! jrem рі 
areas of the candidate’s minor field, This course satisfies the requ (Fall p 
Part II of the Cumulative General Examination in physiology. 

spring oil 


397 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) al exa 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genit p w^ 
tion. Preparation for written and oral presentation of dissertatie Gen? 
This course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cumula 
Examination in physiology Fall and spring) gol 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repe& 


ted for 


(Fall and spring) Kenn 
501 Physiology of Aging (3) ng. "M! 
Guided reading and discussion on the normal process of ag! ssil 


2798 "Poem ‘ana in CI Disease (ait), ШИ 
502 Structural-Functional Correlations in GI Disease 5. evaluat ag 
Morphological methodology in the diagnosis and prognos" irschP 

gastrointestinal disease states such as ulceration, colitis, 
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sid 8e, colorecta] carcinoma, and pancreatic malfunction Techniques con- 

€red include traditional light microscopy, scanning and transmission 
le * 
ctron microscopy, and ımmunocytochemistry. Selected readings and dis- 

Cussion E 

503 A 

Adv » : 

Qui сей F hysiology Kenney 
ided readings and study and/or laboratory experience at an advanced level 

in à subfi j 


: Wiener and Staff 
Reo edica] P 
equir 
E he for medical students Basic principles of the doctor-patient rela- 
and t a Analysis of psychological growth and development, family process, 
Personality of the physician as they influence everyday medical 


£y and Conceptual Models (3) Hendren and Staff 
or second-year medicai students. Mental 
beha,; 5» Introduction to 


Sciences in clin 


Bom 
Requires € lerkship (10) 


mechanisms, psycho- 
psychiatric syndromes, clinical interviewing, and 
ical medicine Fall) 


Webster and Staff 
Supervised examination, diagnosis, and 


d Wash and inpatient treatment at University, St Elizabeths, Children’s, 
Seminars ington У.А Hospitals and Psychiatric Institute. Case conferences, 
Ourceg A Psychiatric referral, "psychiatric" drugs, and community re- 

381 "lini il Sychiatry in general practice stressed (Fall and spring) 
cw A ES 
іа Sychiatry (arr.) Hendren and Staff 
GWU Medic. 88 acting intern in one or more of the psychiatry services of 
tionliaison са! Center inpatient and emergency, outpatient, and consulta- 
based on stude АУ assıgnment is to inpatient unit. Assignments may be 


nt Preference within limits of fe 


asibility for the elective period 
eXperience t least eight weeks preferable 


F for supervised psychotherapy 
er treatmo; our-week elective emphasizes diagnostic assessment and brief- 
38; Psy nt modalities 
JCholog;... : a > 
Illness Bical Aspects of Medical Frankel and Staff 
Particin and Care (5) 
н "Ipatio ; 
Service ith, In an Individualized program on the consultation-liaison 
tiong, tr emphasis on psychosocial factors affecting the onset, manifesta- 
Ment j cor ment of medical illness: oncology; death and dying. Involve- 
3 Supervision tation process, conferences, liaison meetings, individual 
86 Resear h of clinical work, and related readings 
^ ch a — 3 
ор апа Clini 


amilies cal Approaches Steinglass and Staff 
Intro ct Sof Medical Patients (5) 

va Uation 9 heory, method, 
аг n Of families of medical 
Unde; su EM patient's recovery 
Choice, Pervision, of y 


and techniques of clinical and research 
patients; focus on family factors that favor 
from serious me 


dical illness. Completion, 
a small independent proje 


ct on a topic of student’s 


——PÓBáÓ————— нчы 


RR 


HEAR mapu a are mtn e t e 


ЕСУ quus. c mt arae a E де. 


tsan 
a ES 
2, 
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388 Child and Adolescent Egan and Child Psychiatry F4 
Psychiatry (arr.) 
Participation as an acting intern in child psychiatry. Consul 
pediatric wards, outpatient evaluation and treatment of selec п 
patients and their families, and/or inpatient child and adolescent M 
eight weeks required for specialized experience in all three areas. Ind 
ized program by arrangement. Assignments based on student's P™ 
and prior experience, within limits of feasibility. Children's Hosp. 


гай! 


390-93 Extramural Psychiatry Elective (arr.) 


The department may arrange for students to spend one or more d 
periods at other institutions. Information on electives at other 
schools available. 
| 
397 Schizophrenic and Borderline Conditions (5) | z 
Participation in, observation of, and study of treatment and adm! p 
management of patients. Participation in staff meetings. Individua p 
sion and selected readings. 4-week elective periods. Chestnut 


ville, Md. 
„йэй "m 
406 Psychiatric Education, Research, RobinowitZ 
and Administration (arr.) » p 
Student preceptorship: practicum experience, theoretical instructi WT. 


pation in research, and individual project. Direct supervision у, patil 
working contact with director and staff of office of education 0 $ 
specialty society. Opportunity to observe operations and for je | 
leaders in field. Student gains knowledge of research and adm у 
pertaining to women in medicine, psychiatric education, manpowe f 
ment relevant to health care delivery, continuing education» jucat 
legislative affairs, health planning, and relation of medical © asf 
practice. Personal interview required to plan individualized pro 
can Psychiatric Association. mi 
409 Independent Studies (arr.) gl 
Individualized studies, clinical training, or research experienci ' 
on basis of student interest, personal interview, and availabe af, 
Possible subjects include death and dying, suicide, medical € pude!” 
sion, or other psychiatry and behavioral science interests 0 the 


available faculty S 
T. 

411 Introduction to Clinical Hendre 
Psychiatry (2) gtuden“ jl 
In-depth study of topics in psychiatry of interest to students. ion, if if 
with faculty to discuss readings and research and, on occas ysis е 
patients in the hospital. Topics regularly include psychoan d? 
disorders, consultation-liaison, death and dying, child psychialt?” 
variety of other possibilities №“ 

412 Application of Psychoanalytic Principles ў 
to the Practice of Medicine (1) „о Divisio? 
Special course designed for medical students by Extension cticinf الا‎ 
Washington, D.C., Psychoanalytic Institute, taught by а Pre req” 
analyst on clinical faculty. Two- to 3-week advance пой А 
arrange for an instructor pis 

413 Identity and Role of the Physician (1) jal oP f| 
Emphasis on the role and identity of the physician (with spec the y 

i 


women). Done in a small group in which didactic materi dels, 
identity of the physician is combined with experimenta 
group dynamics. Number and time of meetings flexible. 
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V Б 
414 o story of Mental Illness and Therapeutics (1 ? Gorelick 
| : tab + ration of the historical periods of primitive healing, Greek medicine, 
ast 200 icine, ( hristian healing, witchcraft, and key developments of the 
"d Study wi years. Student may select topic of particular interest for further 
j di Y With supervisor 
4 k riividual Student Preceptorship (1) Hendren and Staff 
ships iy second-year medical students can arrange individual preceptor- 
4. “her than departmental electives listed with the permission of Dr 
endren 
j 9 Semi - 
Г Рашат; Special Topics and Techniques in Steinglass 
Advance. 2) chotherapy (3) 
f жа Ced seminar for family the 


rapists. The concept of the family life cycle 
specific developmental phases in family life 
y with young children, sexual dysfunction, 
j ized inter, P ational crises, retirement. Phase-specific problems and special- 

ention techniques Participants must be currently seeing families 
ару. Permission of instructor(s) required 


thods for the Direct Study of the Family (3) Reiss 
Pis in the design of quantitative studies of the development and 
а Һе family. Use of theory, grounded observations, and personal 

> In the design of research; analyses of verbal interaction; social 
` analyses; comparative analysis of interview methods, laboratory 


res, and naturalistic observations Prerequisite: permission of in- 
Fall 


àmework for ident ifying 


423 A 


Psychiatry (arr.) Arons 


? DSvch; * PSychiatrist and administrator. concentrating on the role of 
*Ychiatric hospital in mental health services. St. Elizabeths Hosp 
24 Biologic ey А À M i 
оп р Sychiatry with Emphasis Arons, Farrell 


Sy Р 
Relat Усһорһагтасоіору агт.) 


Ment of : dt « Central nervous system changes to pharmacology Manage- 
beths dosp. - nts who are potentially violent and chronically ill. St. Eliza- 
4; P? 
^5 White House Casan. )awehis i 5 " 
Assess ^ ases: Psychiatric Arons 
Each Йй. nt and Treatment (arr.) 
Elizabeths j o mber of individuals judged to be mentally ill are brought to St 
to see {ер Pital by the Secret Service The patients have prev iously been 
the assegsr, dent or other officials with a "message." Direct experience in 
Clinic, "епі, disposition and treatment of these "psychiatric" patients 
Project responsibility supplemented with reading and an optional research 
800 ч 
Sum 4 
801 gy mer Remedial: Med Practice (3) 
Sum 


Mer Remedial: 


Conceptual Models (2) 


C 
f Diy ^ 
18 Pe 
J p wear Medic * W W. Olmsted Diagnostic Radiology), R.C. Reba 
liams Roti C. Rogers (Radiation Oncology and Biophysics), 


tion Phy Sics 


————— EE pn га. - 
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À А К 45 
Courses numbered 40—195 are limited to students in the Associate im ` 

" ;n 
and Bachelor of Science degree programs in radiologic technology: 
medicine, and radiologic science and administration 


10 Clinical Training and Experience Gerber, M 
in X-ray Technology I (2) 
Instruction and close supervision in the use of radiologic techn 
examine the digestive, urinary, female reproductive, central nero 
circulatory systems; chest and abdomen radiography, orthopaedic 1% 
phy, ENT and neurologic radiography, portable radiographic exam! 
pediatric radiography, nuclear medicine, radiation therapy 


11 Clinical Training and Experience Gerber, M 
in X-ray Technology II (2) 
Prerequisite: Rad 40 

12 Clinical Training and Experience Gerber, we 
in X-ray Technology III (2) 
Prerequisite Rad 40, 41 Г 


a AM з 4 | 4 s anci dl! 

13 Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine I (4 Сапа 
Practical study and supervised performance; emphasis on 1 d 
contraindications, procedures and methods, physiological an 


> ^ х N igues: 
factors that may result in a false study, radiation safety techniqu me 


th? 


tion and development of new radiopharmaceuticals and researc 

gy, and administrative procedures g 
ten » . - ; e j~ v anci a 

14 Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine II (5) Cianc 
Prerequisite: Rad 43 


S 

Ы , ‘ те" a 
50 Radiographic Anatomy, Positioning II (4) olo", 
> » y 

Human anatomy and positioning as applied to radiologic techno ту | 
ture and function of the human skeleton and topographical ай radi 


normal and pathological. Applications of these techniques аге 
the laboratory 


51 Radiographic Anatomy, Positioning IV (4) remi 
Basic positioning techniques, including upper and lower €x e labo 
studied in lecture periods. Application of these techniques int eth? 
using radiographic machines, phantoms, and film processing 7 p 

Dp 

55 Imaging Procedures(3) ced ure ү 

Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of imaging P™ prai" y 


ling Бопе, git" 
jon, C yf 
nti atio 
a" 


methodology of these and related procedures, incluc 
liver-lung, transmiss 


lung 


liver function, bone marrow 
pool, cisternography, spleen, parathyroid pancreas, lung x - 
I I : „Аас fic 
ventriculography; miscellaneous scans; brain and cardiac 


56 Hematologic and Radionuclide 


"ure n, 
Dilution Procedures (3 and radi? T 
Related anatomv physiology, and pathology of hematologic с uding ^j: 
dilution procedures; basic protocol for these procedures, 3 relat gp 

» anc ac 
volume and related plasma studies, red cell volume tion an » uf 
studies, studies of iron metabolism, and placental localizat - jl 

I er. 

22. 3 т е , Fran | 

57 Organ Concentration—Excretion EV. 
Measurements (3 | oncentrati it} 
Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of organ © its V^ |, 


ke an ds ren 


tion measurements; procedure, including thyroid чре, scan, 9 


thyroid scan, metastatic chest survey renogram, rena 
study 
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сь. › : 
"astrointestina] Absorption Measurements (1) 


! Peters 

elated ; | 

: ated anatomy, physiology, and pathology of gastrointestinal absorption 
eas ^ men ^ ic] i 

measurements: procedure, including fat absorption studies (triolein and oleic 

acid) and the three 


test stages of the vitamin B-12 absorption study (Schilling 


59C ЖС АБ А a 
отре уе Binding Radioimmunoassay (2) Franco 


ind Concepts of radioimmunoassay; basic procedure for апу competitive 
nding radioimmunoassay Specific concepts and procedure for T3, T4, and 


8e ‹ : " 
Em B-12 determinations; factors affecting those determinations and the 
*rpretation of their results 


6( : 

mediographic Technique (4 ) + ae Staff 

R ectin а y and development of X rays and X-ray tubes and the prime factors 

\ E film quality. Lectures and laboratories on quality assurance 

ated to provide knowledge and skills required to succeed in 
'al Courses 


raphic Anatomy, Positioning III (4) Staff 
'adiography employing contrast media, fluoroscopy, spot films, 
radiography, pelvimetry, location of foreign body in the eye, and 
techniques Prerequisite Rad 60. 


dures (2) Killian, Ethridge 

after exposure; care and handling of conventional and 

arkroom equipment; types of film, handling, and storage; mixing 

of chemicals and the action and quantity of these chemicals in 

improper in of film; effects of heat and cold on these chemicals, diagnosing 
eveloping technique: Laboratory work 


mistry (3) Williams 

Periodic tabl - basic chemistry kinds of matter, atomic structure, the 

base react: е, chemical bonding, formulas and equations, solutions, acid 
tons; Introduction to organic chemistry and biochemistry; labora- 


aceuticals (3) Franco 
generator ra qnulides in medicine, basic principles of a Mo-99 Tc-99m 
tion o radio p pharmaceuticals and their action within the body, prepara- 
ol, accour armaceuticals using generator-produced nuclides, quality 
70 itability, procurement, clinical orientation 

*hysics I (3) 
al Concepts of physics, 
aws of motion, wei 
Structure 
bonding, 


West, Goelz 
including standards of measure, metric 
ght, work, power, energy, and momentum 
of matter, atomic and nuclear structure, periodic 
Jescriptior material and artificial radioactivity, series decay 
7] Radi and use of electrostatics and magnetism Laboratory work 

Punda гарћіс Physics II (4) 


table uction to 
°8, C emica] 


West, Treadwell 


compound cal Concepts of current flow, ohms and Joule's law. series/parallel, 
Safety. Desc ite, battery types and functions metering devices, electrical 
nating hoc Tiption and function of electromagnetism and induction, alter- 
Capacitors nt Principles, AC cycle, induction and inductor, capacitance and 
qUmponent, " PPlications of electronic principles to X-ray equipment and 
devices fuse, ansformers, generators, motors, rectifiers, current control 

тау uni 4а , Circuit breakers, magnetic relays, circuitry of fixed and mobile 

79 dias; * “aboratory work 
heore ton Instrumentation (5 


Franco, Williams, Embrey 
aspects of radiation detectors: types, components, 
collimators; geometry; introduction to rectilinear 
tationary imaging; clinical orientation 


and ona. a and practical 
: Чоп of detectors: 
' Introduction {о 8 


———— > d 


asane 
J es 
2, 
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75 Fundamentals of Atomic and Nuclear Physics (3) F 
Basic units, quantum theory, Bohr theory, atomic and nuclear sif? 
radioactivity and decay, alpha and beta particles, electromagnetic ra к 
series decay, radioactive equilibrium, І.С.В.1 


80 Mathematics of Radiology (3 Killian and 
Principles of mathematics as applicable to the physics of radiologic tec 
gy; use of logarithms, including multiplication, division, powers, al 
scientific notation; geometry of the circle. square, and rectangle 
trigonometric functions; linear equations in the unknown; Cartesian 


n^ 
iate plane; slope of straight line; linear equations from given condili | 
i s 


graphic solution of two or more linear equations. For off-campus 


pe 


81 Basic Mathematics (3 dns 
algebra, common ай 


Review of basic high school mathematics. ba 


| i aanhing ' 
ogarithn ind their manipulation near and logarithmic graph 


manipulation of a log-log slide rule 


енк: ; pi 
82 Applied Technical Mathematics (3 i 
Mathemat I 


. 1ш# 
cs as applicable to nuclear medicine. Basic decay foro 
ts variations, calculation of doses of radionuclides. basic statistics 7 ,j 


i cie 
gy, frequency distributions, confidence limits, standard error, ёй tio” 
tribution of counting time, statistics relating to rectilinear and $ 

imaging | 


y 

90 Medical Ethics (1 нев 
` - eT. 
Ethics of physician/technician patient relationships Responsibi ed d^ 


¿pect 
moral and legal, to physician and patient; the rapport expe% 


technologist gp 
91 Special Projects in Radiology (arr.) Y d 

Independent study on an aspect of radiology worked out between t 

and the instructor. Students may register by petition only will? 
93 Radiobiology and Radiation Dosimetry (3) Peters; "gy 


і - acular, از“‎ 
Interaction of radiation with matter; radiation effects on molecu dia” 
tissue, and organ levels; genetic and somatic effects of ionizing 


$ 
classical and M.I.R.D. methods of absorbed dose calculation. аў) 
94 Radiological Safety (3) oF 


Introduction to radiation safety: units of radiation exposure Pri 
licensing; NRC regulations; accountability and records, гесе? onito 
handling, transportation, and disposal of radioactive materials; i j : 
shielding; dose-distance relationships; personnel dosimetry; T? ШР 


ғ activ 
ness; radiac instruments; radiation safety clothing; radioactive 


dure gy 

" * * d y 

95 Radiation Safety (2) 1 radio 

Techniques and equipment design for reducing unnecessary 1 

exposure of the patient and technologist сиб, 

4 “get ; : А 

96 Radiation Biology (3) “ де! 
Effects of ionizing radiation on various cells, tissues, organs, # ; 


im itl 
mar , jo 

body as a whole; organic and inorganic molecules; the ht vel j 
system; effects on pregnancy and relative radiosensitivity 9 er 


oO کو‎ 

‘ cute لیو‎ 

embryo; possible genetic effects of radiation: chronic and а p 
cation 0 7]. 


radiation; use and history of radiation in therapy; classifi 50, 10, 3 
types of therapy units, and treatments Prerequisite Rad 5% Sh 
j 
РЕ e ^ one А , 3 
97 Radiographic Anatomy, Positioning V (4) „inal, 8009 
Special radiographic procedures including cerebral, abdom 61,1 


ai e: 
angiography. Lecture and laboratory periods Prerequisit 


171 
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~ Гћегару Р Williams 

uction idiation therapy and radium implants. Related anatomy, 

Physiology, ang pathology of phosphorous-32 and iodine-131 therapies and 
the technologist’s responsibilities concerning them 


rocedures (1) 
to rz 


99 , i 
Alternate Imaging Systems (3) 
arious modalitie 
Ntensification 


Jones 
8 of radiographic imaging systems and types of equipment 
cinefl screens, fluoroscopy, spot filming, image ıntensification, 
бы uoroscopy, film changes, thermography, electron radiography, and 
10 Puterized axia] tomography. Prerequisite: Rad 60, 71, 95 

0 Pathology (3) Staff 


ediographic pathology relevant to the radiologic technologist. Clinical 
cription of the disease process and radiographic demonstrations 


adiology (3) Gaskill 


athematics as applicable to physics of radiologic technology; 

Powers A ial and logarithm function, including multiplication, division, 

8, and roots; scientific notation: geometry of the circle, square, and 

Artesia, “asic trigonometric functions, linear equations in the unknown; 

given conditi dinate plane; slope of straight line; and linear equations from 
itions. Usage and application of calculators is stressed 


y Administration (4) Busching, Pickwick 
awareness ^ administration; human skills, technical skills, and conceptual 

8 as they pertain to radiologic management at the department 
Traditional management concepts and models developed through 
urrent јоџг,.2'< that address such topics as organizational 
logistics of Е, and controlling. Discussion and exploration of the 
179 ~ Of managing a radiology section Prerequisite: HSA 142, 153, 154, 


For st de tive Project: Diagnostic Radiology (3) Becker 
nt "ry Concentrating in diagnostic radiology. Identification, develop- 
E completion of a project for a radiology department, using adminis- 


tive rine y 
aders}; Inciples Weekly seminars on current issues in management and 
“Up. To be taken with Rad 140. 


roject: Nuclear Medicine (3) Becker 
ntrating in nuclear medicine Identification, development, 
of a project for a nuclear medicine department, using 


adminis 
Ment еч Principles Weekly seminars on current issues in manage- 
®adership. To be taken with Rad 140 


149 Adm;... 
Por sinisttative Project: Radiation Therapy (3) Becker 
me tg concentrating in radiation therapy. Identification, develop- 
administrate tion of a project for a radiation therapy department, using 
ent and | "е Principles. Weekly seminars on current issues in manage- 

adi eadership. To be taken with Rad 140 

Concept Physics and Safety I (3) Weaver and Rosenstein 
In the pr Matt and energy and electromagnetic radiation Mechanisms 
Wave p i ction of X rays and X-ray circuits, including half-wave and full- 
mat rne Cation and three-phase generators. Interaction of radiation with 


emphasis 
Radiation p Sizing the photoelectric, Compton, and pair-production effects. 
iati metry; roentgen rad and rem units of radiation. 


lation etection and dosi 
radiotheran ety as applied to diagnostic radiology, nuclear medicine, and 
ts of time, distance, and shielding. Maximum 


tmissible go including effec 
Raa: е Concentrations, internal dose problems. Prerequisite: Rad 92. 
adiolog 


Intro, Са! Electronics and Engineering (3) McElroy 
һ to basic electronics and the operation, limitations, use, and 


167 


—ÀÁ—— —— PR 


косе е r а EE ge 
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principles in the selection of instrumentation. Transistors, power sup 
amplifiers, major circuit components of radiation detection instrum 
gamma camera and rectilinear scanners, radiotherapy orthovoltag 
accelerators, and diagnostic radiography equipment Prereq! 


mye . : 1 ; ^ Гей 
175 Physics and Radiological Imaging (3) ү 
For students concentrating in diagnostic radiology. Image formati н 
transmission through radiological and related photo-optical device’ 


Y Р m 
system analysis techniques. ( oncepts of sensitivity, contrast, and 


t 


tion transfer functions. Description and analysis of photoreceptors, ine 

film grids and Bucky and intensifier screens Radiographic devel? 
process. Fluoroscopy, cineradiography, and video techniques, image | 
electronic radiography; and solid-state imaging panels Ultrasonogt@P б 
thermography. Demonstrations and experiments in control and evalua 


radiologic imaging. Prerequisite: Rad 167 


$ 
176 Physics of Nuclear Medicine (3 „acti 
For students concentrating in nuclear medicine Concepts of radio f 


including beta decay, isomeric transitions, electron capture, interna" 
tion, alpha decay, and the auger effect. Isotopic half-life secular an e 
equilibrium. Artificial transmutations, nuclear reactions, counting Т, 
tics, and selection of instrumentation. Scintillation spectrometry tec "n 
Rectilinear scanners, gamma camera, and computer technology gri 
medicine. Demonstrations and experiments in control and evalu 


aging. Prerequisite: R 37 
imaging. Prerequisite: Rad 167 gy 

177 Dosimetry in Radiation Therapy (3) dose jg 
For students concentrating in radiotherapy. Concepts of depth 908 "Lo 


curves, and tissue air ratios for different energies, TSD, ап m 
Techniques of treatment planning for stationary, multiple, 4” Tu 
portals for Co-60 and megavoltage linear accelerators ConceP is " 
fields and compensation for multiple TSD surfaces and tissue 1n dosi 
ties. Dosimetry of linear sources. Quimby and Paterson Parker e psi 
systems. Computer techniques in radiotherapy. Introduction to the ns P 
try of electrons, neutrons, and the heavy particles Demonstr? cc 


experiments illustrating dosimetric principles Prerequisite: Ra 8j 
" : : i i " 
180 Special Project in Radiology (arr.) ро P 
For aelactad -rádiolneia -Ssianet э " students uit 
or selected rac i0logic sciences and administration <£ 
А $ ” R K : eet the ^ gf 
completed the required course work but have failed to m may 

minimum quality point index in the core curriculum. Students mt ] 

, 

by petition only S» 
La . v 

190 Radiation Biology (2) fw 


; ary 0 
Я istry | af 
Radiation physics applied to biological systems; radiation che™ ole y" 
n^ 


and organic molecules; radiation effects on cells, tissues, ай 


] - sks VS: 
nisms; DNA damage, repair, carcinogenesis, and genetics Ris 


8 
protection measures Wed". 


195 Directed Study in Radiation Physics (2) giation P yj 
Projects, in selected specialty, demonstrating applications of rat conti?! 
ics, imaging, or dosimetric principles to radiographic quality d 161; 
evaluation of radiological equipment systems. Prerequisite 
175 or 176 or 177 an 
383 Clinical Radiology (5) Jacobs ре 700 
Radiologic and differential diagnosis with specific emphasis 
diagnostic radiology in clinical problem solving. Each йде logic ex g’ 
patient population in Medicine and Surgery to correlate ra "^ dio 
tions with clinical manifestations of disease. Brief clinical а 
summaries on patients may be required. Procedures, case d 


390. 9; кы у М 


Staff members, and inte raction wit! 
and departmental 


mater 
Materia] t-week e 


staff conferences. ACR Learning File and audiovisual 


Univ. Hosp 


385 Nuc ici 

Hi eine an 
: n to the application 
and biomedic; 
аз research ; 
Ше research 
Oriented towar 


Reba and Staff 
f radiotracer techniques in clinical medicine 


il research Participation as clinical nuclear medicine intern or 
issistant. Student is encouraged to become involved with one of 
projects of tl 


the division or in an independent 
c 


investigation 
1 pharmaceutical chen 


Care Uni й ustry computer applications, or patient 
386 Radiat; E oup 
tion Oncology (arr) ~ Rogers and Staff 
асра to high energy radiation and principles in radiation biology 
iSeases by ,. ‚л management ої patients with а variety of malignant 
sis, Corre] ырдаш гарецїїс techniques emphasis on diagnosis and progno- 
387 Subs m Ive assigned reading and seminars. Univ. Hosp 
3 каса Diagnostic Radiology (arr Jacobs and Staff 
ecialty Pm in radiological diagnosis to prepare students for 
Urologic iion че training. Offerings include pulmonary, gastrointestinal 
l'erequisit ~ ач and gynecologic, neurologic. and pediatric subspecialties 
389 Dia s 5, Permission of department. Univ Hosp 
, 4gnosti 


c Radiology (5) 


те а 
Dera] radiography 


Dobbins 
: concentrating on typical outpatient and emergency 
atl. Naval Med. Center 


Xtramy н . " 
i ral Radiology Elective (arr.) 
{ticipation in Р 


Writt a radiology program at another institution; dependent on 
Jebartn acceptance of the student by the chairman of the extramural 
ePartmen of Radiology and with confirmation by the Education Director, 

40 ар of Radiology, GWU Medical Center 
; “8NOstic Paa: ` 

Genera] д Radiology arr.) Augustin and Staff 
€ € Pe 
u trasoun 4 O EFaphy, fluoroscopy and nuclear medicine, special procedures, 
"enter. © and/or СТ Review and study of teaching image file. Wash Hosp 
401 Diagn 
OStic : 4 
аніс : Radiology ) Brahman 
d ОП in gener radioloc э” Ms nuclear T "JT 
Procedures lise neral radiologic inte rpretation, nuclear radiology, special 


Onferene asound, and CT. Review and study of teaching file Daily 
40 -aces 4-week elective 


> periods. Walter Reed Army Med. Center 


eadi ЕС" . 
A номе С hest Films Jacobs 
under radiology elective with the goal of improving the physician's 
оп nding 


403 Chest films t radiographic principles and diagnostic approaches. Focus 


Jacobs 


А i elective with the goal of improving the physician’s 
ng of r à : 
оп bone films" of radiographic 


principles and diagnostic approaches. Focus 


SP { sangaris (General Surgery), R.S. Shapiro (Oral 
( a 'olph (Pediatric Surgery), S.D. Macht (Plastic Surgery), 
cic and Cardio, ascular Surgery) 


Surgery 137 


th medical and surgical staff Daily lectures 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


303 Clinical Clerkship (10) 1 
Required for medical students. Eight weeks at Univ. Hosp. and Nat 
Med. Center 


m | ' ( 

351 Otolaryngology, Head, and Neck Surgery (arr) Hauck a 
Participation in the clinical service at Walter Reed Army Medic? 
involving inpatients and outpatients 


= - oh ani 
352 Otolaryngology (arr.) Rish 9 
Inpatient and outpatient rotations; operating room experience. Na 
Med. Center 


376 Advanced Surgery (5) 1 
Participation in total patient care, including operative procedi 


close supervision. 4-week elective periods arranged at affilia 


378 Intensive Care Unit (5) Fouty i 
Introduction to the management of acutely ill surgical patients i 
cases involving trauma; neurosurgery; and cardiovascular-thora™ (е 
nal, and orthopaedic surgery. 4-week elective periods. Wash. 0% 

teaching s 
ica 


379 Transplantation Immunology (arr.) 
Clinical renal transplantation and preservation. Daily 
literature conference, seminar presentation, weekly surg 
nephrology rounds. Univ. Hosp. gee 


383 Endocrine Surgery (arr.) 
Management of endocrine disorders. Emphasis on control of һуре isl 
and neoplasms of the thyroid, parathyroid, adrenal, and pancre) id | 
glands. Videotaped classic endocrine problems, library and la n 
search, and clinical exposure to surgical endocrinology. Univ: 
Hosps. | 


án m و‎ : ч Аат, 

384 Thoracic/Cardiovascular Surgery (5) m. 
Basic principles used in thoracic and cardiovascular surgery: ^ 
periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic. y 


j 
385 Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery (arr.) edurt* Ф, 

Preoperative and postoperative care, operating room proc оте 
activities, conferences. Trauma, hand surgery, congenita an 
plasms in children, and maxillofacial trauma. Children's Р тә 


389 Surgical Preceptorship (arr.) 


Care of general surgical patients as seen in private practice 


RER и М 1 ott 
390-95 Extramural Surgery Elective (arr.) посте 
The department arranges for students to spend опе or more ^: 
at other institutions. Students must have the approval of t 


department. qos 
T. 


400 Special Programs (arr.) 
Special elective to be developed and arranged in consul 


he ch?) 


tation W 


ment chairman. v ві 
* y " i Ја 
401 Peripheral Vascular Surgery (arr.) Keshish al Vi 


Introduction to the physiologic basis for an approach to perik jo 
disease. Initial assignment to the chief cardiovascular, Ju 106 руй 
noninvasive laboratory. Modern diagnostic techniques, us 

tions of contrast arteriography. Following a patient from @ 0 part 
surgery, and into the postoperative period. Opportunity 4 
course director’s private office practice. Wash. Hosp. Center: w 


402 Burns (arr.) ciated 
Participation in a nine-bed dedicated burn unit with an 


Unit for re 


i › 100 major burn patients and ‘ 
re 

dab reconstructive patients admitted to unit every 
Ing 


cuperating burn patients 200 minor 


year. Full-time attend 
403 Par: 
Pe riphera] Vascular Surgery (5 
renera] { 


Giordano and Staff 
Labor; vim ca 


vascular surgery. Time spent in Vascular 


: atory, eva] lating patients and learning the basic 
cerebrovascular examinatinr 


and Dr Hugh omm 


introd periphera 


arteriovenous and 
nd in office practice of Dr Joseph Giordar 


10 
: l'rout, seeing vascular patients. Assignment to one of the 
~Urgical services, participat ng in management and care of patients and 
=a aing to them he peratir room f appropriate gener 

40. vascu] r and surgical p ents r 
^ 
Experi ment; al Surge ry (arr Geelhoed 
ia Сп projects ir 1 t lloying animal mod 
mph, 8 Xperimental « per є logic investi rations. 

Én; 9n design of experime of experimental surgical 
Achniques precision in аЬ ratorv « gathering, and analysis of data 
“Teas of invest igation include surgical endocrinology and 
cardiovascular к Ф 5 = 


405 F*1ySIOIOE 
Han nd Surgery Clinic ( 


tarr 
ticipation in care of patients of al ages working closely 
0 diagn, from Orthopaedic and Plastic Surgical Service Basic approaches 
nerve injuri, and treatment of a wide variety of hand disorders, including 
` es, arthritic nditions, congenit anomalies, fractures, vascular 
Problems end I g 


Mier , reconstructive techniques for these problems. Exposure to 

0 

ing ro, SEY Participation :n clinics, conferences, ward rounds 
€ < 

om. Walter Reed Army Meu. ( enter 


and operat 


Ри Surgery Clinic (arr à; . Seyfer 
Problems in care of patients ar exposure to a wide variety of surgical 
lip Palate їп all age groups, ranging from congenital anomali es such as cleft 
thoracic ian. Syndactyly to com iplex reconstructive surgery for abdomino 
Cosmet; ж defe head and neck cancer, and extremity reconstruction 
combined surgery i involving face eyelids and ( ther areas. Participation in 
and reatme 'opaedic/plastic surgery hand service. Experience in evaluation 
0 ent of 


conditions related to the 
regul; pies. The st udent 
ar basis W ilte т 


upper extremity. Research 
will assist in microsurgical laboratory on a 
Reed Army Med. Center 


Karmi 


'OgiC conditions 


1 and procedures for diagnosis and treat- 
3 Teg ing: ,, Bic and pathologic studies; endoscopy and surgery; collateral 
981 ‘i les eekly Staff conference Univ., V.A., Fairfax, and C hildren’s Hosps 
Obser ч rology (5) Karmi and Staff 
Ment tad of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis and treat- 
reading. ‘ologic and Pathologic studies endoscopy and surgery; collateral 
Children Weekly Staff ‹ conference. 4 week elective periods Univ V.A., 
Sand F; 


Мах Hos ps 
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382 Clinical Urology (arr.) Be 

Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis 8" 

ment. Radiologic and pathologic studies; endoscopy and surgery; © 
reading, weekly staff conference. V.A. Hosp 

390-92 Extramural Elective (arr.) 

With permission the student can participate in a (reviewed) urolog 

ship in another medical center 
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Robert Henry Groh, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Neurology 
B.S. 1935, M.D. 1937, University of Pittsburg} 

Clarence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor Emeritus of Microbiol 
B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington University 

Roy Hertz, Research Professor Eme ritus of Pharmacology J 
В.А. 1930, Ph.D. 1933, M.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin; M.P.H. 1940, Johns Hopi 
University 4d 

Robert Sexton Higdon, Professor Emeritus of Dermatology and of Chil 
Health and Development 
B.S. 1933, Millsaps College; M.D. 1937, Tulane University 

William Allen Howard, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Child H« 
Development 
M.D. 1934, Tulane University 

Vincent Michael Iovine, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 
B.S. 1931, Manhattan College; M.D. 1935, Columbia University 

Paula Reines Kaiser, Associate Professor Emeritus of Anesthe siology eye 


M.B., Ch.B. 1936, University of St. Andrews, Scotland; M.D. 1937, State University 
York 


Hayden Kirby-Smith, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology 


B.S. 1927, University of the South; M.D. 1937, George Washington University 


'alth and 


Calvin Trexler Klopp, Professor Emeritus of Surgery 
B.A. 1934, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1938, Harvard University 
Chester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.A. 1922, М.А. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of Iowa 
Reginald Spencer Lourie, Professor Emeritus of Child Health and 


Development an d of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences t мей? 
B.S. 1930, Cornell University; M.D. 1936, State University of New York Downs 
Center; Med.Sc D 1941, Columbia University 


Benjamin Manchester, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
Joseph Francis Ney, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
B.S. 1931, University of Virginia; M.D. 1935, Harvard University gj 
3 è ч к ux 1 
George Nordlinger, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and ©. 
B.A. 1918, M.D. 1922, George Washington University 
т n 7 „ой 
l'homas Martin Peery, Professor E meritus of Pathology "TC. 
B.A. 1928, D.M.S. 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical University of " 
) 
Leonard Theodore Peterson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Orthop 
Surgery 
B.A., B.S. 1928, M.D. 1931, University of Minnesota ring 
r " y " е. 
Hubert Vincent Pipberger, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Eng™ 
of o ıne 


B 1938, Deutsches Kollege, Germany; M.D. 1951, Rheinische Friedric 
University, Germany 


str? 
emis 
Herbert Pollack, Professor Emeritus of ( wt 'al Medicine (Bioché p. 199 
B.A. 1925, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1929, Cornell University: 
University of Minnesota 
1e 
Lawrence Elias Putnam, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medici 
B.A. 1930, M.D. 1934, Harvard University 
; 
Mary Louise Robbins, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology iver i 
B.A. 1934, American University; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Was in edicit 
. е X 
Arthur Bernard Rosenbaum, Professor Emeritus of Clinic al Ме 
Clinical Health Care Sciences к Ur 
B.S. 1931, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1935, New Yor 


h Wilhelms 
) 


piver” 


licine | 
Thomas Stone Sappington, Professor Emeritus of € ‘linical Ме 
B.A. 1937, M.D. 1941, Harvard University oe 
› f } mien 951, 
Benjamin Williams Smith, } rofe ssor Emeritus of Bioche ph.D. ! 
B.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 19 47, 


Washington Univer 


old 
BS, 1 tevens, Professor Eme 
Don Onsylvanig SY Vania State Uni 


| ВА. 1929, pason Stubbs, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Anesthesiology 
та Wood 1931, M.D 1932, George Washington University 

J B.A. 193) Telford, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 

a "d `А. 1933, University of Utah; Ph D. 1942, George Washington University 
CS А. 1922 те avell, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 

ате, ‚ "еПевјеу College; М.Р. 1926, Cornell University 

ymon Treadwell, Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 

" -reek College; M.S 1935, Ph.D. 1939, University of Michigan 
Bustine 


е ashington, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Child Health 
BA 199 elo pmep, 


ritus of Neurology 


versity; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1937, M.D 1941, University of 


S. 1926, University of Virginia; M.D. 1930, Johns 


1 4, Virg; » Professor Emeritus of Neurological Surgery 
i charg Binia Military Institute; M.D. 1928, University of Virginia 


i MS: 
ü ы, , M.D. 1995 ; nson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalmology 


Nathan PA » George Washington University; M.S. in Med 1932, University of 
Surgery arshal] Williams, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Neurological 
S. in Med 
A ` 1936, Loyola University of Chicago; M.D. 1938, University of Chicago 
Clive 
Anatom 
Mest Na 
Bg АП 
Us 1959, нае Albert, Professor of Anatomy 
Prank y "int College; M.S 1963, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1965, Georgetown 
а: 
don 1947 Ms Allan, Professor of Anatomy 
Аа ence A ' -nlversity of Utah: Ph.D 1954, Louisiana State University 
Ronal, 1936, Ph p eel, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
aad Car] o 942, Harvard University د‎ 
| York Ue M.S. 197; Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
1 :» Fen lv 3 Jniverazitv i J sity 
'lton Wilt Medica} Cente, vania State University; Ph.D. 1980, State U niversity of New 


8, б 
Jog ud M.A ig Айтпап, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
АВ Amedeo p University of Toronto; Ph.D 1954, Yale University 
о ‚ Wesleyan paolo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
Ma Py, тп тацу sity; M.S. 1949, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1951, 
B4 ёсе; Eri 
Washint, Indian, CKSen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
Ky Bton ivers; t VerSity: M.A 1957, Columbia University; Ph.D 1973, George 
rt Ts] y e 


oh 
as N: Johns ry D, Associate Professor of A natomy 
Bg Nic ohne ins University. M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Yale University 
M ot Michi St, Ambrose Т Professor of Anatomy 
а se College: M.S 1949, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1953, University 
Ba ean K Р 
Ч 1 
Diane Be College rig » Professor of Anatomy 
Sur "ekley ar ~ holastica: M.S. 1963, Ph.D 1967, University of Wisconsin 
Ap 86 and pr pods, Associate Research Professor of Orthopaedic 
Kenn, 1967, News Anatom ' 
Bg Dale P ч College. Ph.D 1972, Boston University 
ы Simmons ЄТ) Associate Pr, 1 
BA, se gent Re ollege; Ph.D. 1974 


cturer in Anatomy 
olumbia University 
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Jeffrey Mark Rosenstein, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
B.A. 1971, Kent State University; Ph.D. 1976, Pennsylvania State University 
Frank James Slaby, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1965, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, University of California, 
Richard Saxon Snell, Professor of Anatomy and of Orthopaedic Surgen 
M.B., B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, M.D. 1961, University of London 
Raymond John Walsh, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1969, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1978, Tufts University 


perk? 


Anesthesiology 

Michael David Abramowitz, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
Child Health and Development 
M.B., Ch.B. 1972, University of Witwatersrand, South Africa 

Chalom A. Albert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1953, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 

Alice Hackney Altstatt, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1949, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1952, M.D. 1956, Vanderbilt University 

Andrew Stephen Anderson, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology шей 
A.B. 1966, King College; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Yale University; M.D. 1976, Р 
Теппевзее 2 4g He? 

Leonard Bachman, Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology and of € hil 
and Development 
B.S. 1946, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1949, University of Maryland 

Robert Lewis Barth, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 


and of 


e ee 


rs 


1 B.A. 1966, Yale University; M.D. 1970, University of Pennsylvania y o 
i Matthew Joseph Becker, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and 0 

| Health and Development 

í B.S. 1971, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1974, Duke University. ild 

1 Lynn M. Broadman, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of € 


Health and Development 
] B.A. 1962, Miami University; M.D. 1974, Medical College of Ohio 
1 May Lin Chin, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
1 M.B., B.S. 1975, University of Melbourne 
| Charles Seymour Coakley, Seymour Alpert Profe 
M.D. 1937, George Washington University : 
John Brown Craft, Jr., Professor of Anesthesiology and of О 
Gynecology 
A.B. 1959, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1963, Georgetown University j 
John Allen De Krey, Adjunct Professor of Anesthesiology ‚М2. 19 
B.S. 1949, Jamestown College; B.S. in Med. 1956, University of North Dakota, i 
University of Texas P- *hild Hee 
Burdett Sheridan Dunbar, Professor of Anesthesiology and о] C 
and Development 
B.S. 1960, M.D. 1963, University of Illinois : e 
Basil Elias Economopoulos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anes 
| M.D. 1962, National University of Athens, Greece 
Sol Edelstein, Associate Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology Р, 
B.S. 1968, М.Р. 1972, Wayne State University t siolog!” 
David Ream Engelman, Adjunct Associate Professor of A nesthes 
Health Care Sciences ith 
B.S. 1965, University of Florida; M.D. 1969, Emory University "Child Hed 
Burton Seymour Epstein, Professor of Anesthesiology and of 
and Development jl Р 
В.А 1954, M.D. 1957, George Washington l niversity : „hild Ней 
Alan I. Fields, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology and of ¢ 
Development 


M.D. 1970, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center 


; ү 
: „siolog) 
^ssor of A nesthe siolog. 


bstetrics a 


Anesthesiology 
че Сагтеп Fones, A ssistant Professor of A nesthesiology 
8 197 , Universit, of Maryland; M.D. 1977, Wake Forest University 
fat s 


y Hannallah, Associate Professor of A nesthesiology and of Child 
i 
| calth and Development 
et, е 1966, Cairo University Egypt yo 
"4. olbrook, A ssoctate Professor of A nesthesiology and of Child Health 
ilo me 
B opment À 
Ma 7: 96, ale University M.D. 1970, University of Pennsylvania 
p Tolani Karna, Assistant Professor of A nesthesiology and of Child 
e 
M E th and Development 
ie 3 1961, M.G.M Medical College, India 
BS. 194. С Levy Kennedy, 
аш Fran Ee de Ville Franch 
1а 
"че “aus, Associate Р 
3 ion Professor of Computer Medicine 
Alex * Widener College; M.D. 1972, W est Virginia University 


| 
an, Assistant Clinical Professor of A nesthesiology 
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Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
e, De Rouergue, France: M.D 1952, Strasbourg Medical 


Wi 


rofessor of A nesthesiology and Associate 
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Don Se 19, Ewha Wo 


mans University, Korea 
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^ апте ‚С atholic Medical College, Korea 
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J I 
: llege; M.D. 1973 Thomas Jefferson University 
la опере; ) 973, | 1 
Bs m Laverne Marsh Professor of Pathology and of Anesth« siology 
P ul E Purdue Iniversity; M.D. 1946, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Bs 19261, Professor. of Pharmacology and of A nesthesiology -— 
Tri ity U; Medica] College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth [ niversity; M.S. 1955 
Willig Al ersity; Ph.D 1960, Vanderbilt University 


Chilg "апе McGill II, Associate Professor of A nesthesiology and of 
Jer. 1963, West, 9d Development 

Gert ii, ster College; M. D. 1967 University of Pittsburgh 

Mergne 


) j г, Associate Professor of A nesthesiology 
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1947 | 
Tho "aid Мр 1951, University of Mexico | 
H Ba, 195300 Nassif, Professor of A nesthesiology 
s 0 "a Virginia l niversity, M.D. 1962 х 
Ray. 1962, Nicodemus, Adjunct Associate Professor of A nesthesiology | 
Mes h ' Far Eastern l niversity, Manila € | 
И Pate]. Assistant Professor of A nesthesiology and of Child | 
M МВ | Bs nd Development 
Murra 75, U 
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3, Temple University 
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Robert James Van Houten, Professor of Anesthesiology; Associate Dean of 
the Medical Center, for Graduate Medical Education 
B.S. 1950, Albright College; M.D. 1954, Hahnemann Medical College h 
Susan Thomas Verghese, Instructor in Anesthesiology and in Child Healt 
and Development 
M.B., B.S. 1975, Christian Medical College, India : 
Susan Prince Watson, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology and of Child 
Health and Development 
B.A. 1967, University of North Carolina; M.D. 1971, Duke University 
Herbert D. Weintraub, Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1950, New York University; M.A. 1958, M.B.,Ch.B. 1959, Oxford University 4 
Leila Greiss Welborn, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Child 
Health and Development 
M.B., Ch.B. 1967, Cairo University, Egypt 
John Franklin Williams, Jr., Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology | 
B.A. 1970, Boston University; M.Sc. 1973, London School of Economics and Politica je 
M.P.H. 1975, Yale University; M.D. 1979, George Washington University 
Charles Chua Yu, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1956, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines ; 
Arno Lee Zaritsky, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Child 
Health and Development 
B.A. 1972, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1976, University of Maryland 
Jack Evans Zimmerman, Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland; M.D. 1964, George Washington University 


Biochemistry 


Elizabeth Potts Anderson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry к gif 
A.B. 1945, Sarah Lawrence College; M.S. 1947, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D 1950, 
University 

John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wales 

Peter Harvey Fishman, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry washinf 
B.S. 1961, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, George 
University 

Gary M. Fiskum, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1977, St. Louis University 

Linda Lou Gallo, Associate Professor of Biochemistry univers 
B.S. 1959, West Virginia University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington 

Allan L. Goldstein, Professor of Biochemistry 1 
B.S. 1959, Wagner College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Rutgers—The State University 

Gordon Guroff, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry i versity 
B.S. 1954, University of Illinois; M.S. 1956, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1959, Univ 
Wisconsin istry 

Nicholas Robert S. Hall, Assistant Research Professor of Biochem’ 

B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1976, University of Florida 

James Nels Ihle, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1968, Iowa State University; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, University of Georgia 

George Khoury, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
A.B. 1965, Princeton University, M.D. 1970, Harvard University 

Ajit Kumar, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
Ph.D. 1968, University of Chicago he 

Raymond Edward Lockard, Associate Research Professor of Bioc 
B.S. 1966, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1972, University of Cincinnati n 

Chow-Eng Low, Assistant Research Professor of Biochemistry шу; РЬ. 
B.S. 1962, Chung Chi College, Hong Kong; M.S. 1966, Texas Southern Univer" ry 
University of Texas ist 

m e . hem? од, 

Teresa Ling-chun Kao Low, Associate Research Professor of Bioc һр 191 

B.S. 1962, Tunghai University, Taiwan; M.S. 1966, Texas Woman's University; 

University of Texas 
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Sudesh Puri Kapur, Associate Professor of Pathology and of Child Heal! 
and Development | 
M.B., B.S. 1964, Panjab University, India; M.D. 1970 Postgraduate Institute of Medi 
Education, India 

Maya Tolani Karna, Assistant Professor of Anesthe siology and of € “hild 
Health and Development 
M.B., B.S. 1961, M.G.M. Medical College, India 

Evan J. Kass, Associate Professor of Urology and of Child Health and 
Development 
M.D. 1968, State University of New York Downstate Medical Center ch 

Ronald Alan Katz, Associate Clinical Professor of De 'rmatology and of 
Health and Development 


B.S. 1964, University of Cincinnati; M.D. 1969, University of Maryland 


Georgis Серге Kefale, Instructor in Child Health and Dev. lopment 
M.D. 1973, Haile Selassie University, Ethiopia 
John Francis Kelleher, Jr., Assistant Professor of Child Health and 
Development 
B.S. 1968, Boston College; M.D. 1972, Yale University 
Samuel Sherwood Kessel, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and 
Development 
B.S.(E.E.) 1970, Drexel University; M.D. 1974, Yeshiva University a 
Raymond Bernard Kielich, Adjunct Associate Professor of Child Ней 
Development 
D.D.S. 1945, University of Buffalo | 
Hyun Wha Kim, Associate Professor of Child Health and Developme” 
M.D. 1942, To-ho University Japan q Heol 
Christina Eve Jensen Kimball, Associate Clinical P rofessor of C hil 
and Development 
B.A. 1961, Wellesley ( ollege; M.D. 1965, University of Virginia "m. 
Robert A. King, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psyc hiatry and Behav 
Sciences and of Child Health and Development d 
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Ricardo Kleiner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and 
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Barry Joel Maron, Assistant Research Professor of Child Health and 
Development 
B.A. 1963, Occidental College; M.D. 1968, Tulane University 
Vincent Patrick McCarthy, Assistant Professor of Child Health and 
Development 
B.S. 1970, Seattle University; M.D. 1974, University of Washington Г 
David C. McCullough, Professor of Neurological Surgery and of Child 
and Development 
A.B. 1957, University of Michigan; M.D. 1961, Ohio State University , 
Ruth Isabel McDonald, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Devel? 
B.S. 1964, M.D. 1978, McGill University; Ph.D. 1969, Indiana University Ji 
Robert Leroy McDowell, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Child Het 
and Development 
B.A. 1970, M.D. 1974, Harvard University AY 
James Jerry McFarland, Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngolog) 
of Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1935, Cumberland College of Tennessee; M.D. 1938, University of Tennessee d 
Willis Alexander McGill II, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology a" 
Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1963, Westminster College; M.D. 1967, University of Pittsburgh 
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Bennett Olshaker, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Scien 


and of Child Health and Development 
A.B. 1943, M.D. 1945, George Washington University d 
John Francis O'Neill, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology й 
Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1952, Mount St. Mary's College (Maryland); M.D. 1956, Georgetown University 
Beale Hibbs Ong, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health and 
Development 
B.A. 1955, M.D. 1959, George Washington University 
Mario R. Ortega, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and 
Development 
M.D. 1965, University of San Carlos, Guatemala nd 
John Edward Ott, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of Child Health 4 
Development, and of Health Services Administration 
B.S. 1959, M.D. 1963, University of Pittsburgh d 
Mark Norman Ozer, Associate Research Professor of Child Health an 
Development 
A.B. 1953, Harvard University; M.D. 1957, Boston University d 
Joseph John Palombi, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry an 
Behavioral Sciences and of Child Health and Development _ uni 
B.S. 1962, Union College (New York); M.D. 1968, Albany Medical College of Unio? , 
Edward Samuel Parelhoff, Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology а!" 
Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1975, M.D. 1978, Johns Hopkins University chill 
Marshall Miller Parks, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology and of © 
Health and Development 
A.B. 1939, Illinois College; M.D. 1943, St. Louis University 
Robert Harold Parrott, Professor of Child Health and Development 
M.D. 1949, Georgetown University y ovi 
Rameschandra I. Patel, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and 0 
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Carl M. Rogers, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Development? 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1972, Park College; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1977, George Peabody College 
j Mary Callaghan Rose, Assistant Research Professor of Child Health o 
| Development E 
[ В.А. 1965, Emmanuel College; M.S. 1967, John Carroll University; Ph.D. 1970, Case 
{ Reserve University 
{ Kenneth Neil Rosenbaum, Associate Professor of Child Health and 
| Development 
| B.S. 1968, M.D. 1971, University of Louisville 
Glenn Carl Rosenquist, Professor of Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1953, M.D. 1957, University of Nebraska 
| Sydney Ross, Clinical Professor of Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1940, M.D. 1943, Harvard University 
| Roger Norris Ruckman, Associate Professor of Child Health and 
[ Development 
І В.А. 1966, Williams College; M.D. 1970, 1 niversity of Virginia elo! 
І Edward Jerome Киеу, Associate Professor of Child Health and De 
| B.S. 1960, The Citadel; M.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
Tahir Sait, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develop 
M.B., B.S. 1964, Kerala University, India 
Jose Rodolfo Salcedo-Contreras, Assistant Professor of Child Health ® 
| Development 
۳ M.D. 1970, Guadalajara State University, Mexico 
Patricia Carol Sandiford, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and 
Development 
M.D. 1971, Howard University men! 
Marianne Schuelein, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Develop 
A.B. 1955, Wellesley College; M.D. 1959, New York University uii 
| Carol Ann Brimberg Schulman, Assistant Clinical Professor of € 
and Development 
| A.B. 1966, Radcliffe College; M.D. 1970, Georgetown University i Health” 
| Richard Harvey Schwartz, Associate Clinical Professor of Child 
| Development 
B.A. 1960, George Washington University; M.D. 1965, Georgetown Unive 
Agnes Eva Schweitzer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child 
Development 
B.S. 1955, M.D., C.M. 1959, McGill University 
Lewis Pennington Scott III, Professor of Child Health an 
M.D. 1954, Thomas Jefferson University 
John Louis Sever, Professorial Lecturer in Child Health anc 
and in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
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А le 
Ult ffi a Clinics It also holds a reading room, media « enter, classrooms 
'es 


and Stanford Uni- 
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NATIONAI 


The Jacob Burns Law Library 
hly altered Р 


g 


The parameters of the Jac ob Burns Law Library have been thoroug 


the building expansion. The collections, study areas and library admin at 
a large reading 0 


offices are now located on five instead of eight floors and 
|] direc? 
spanning the entire sec ond floor of Stockton Hall connects Lerner Hall о uf 
ndin 


the librarv. The number of study spaces, at library tables and carrels à 


, areas 
rooms and cubicles, has been greatly increased, and loungt ar 


study 
available within and close to the library 

The use of a law library is inherently different from the uses О 
libraries. A law library is often likened to the scientist s laboratory: 
books are used briefly on the premises rather than checked out tor " ys 
reading. Law students spend many of their waking hours in the library the 
books or other research facilities. Care has therefore been taken in ma 
Jacob Burns Law Library not only efficient but beautiful and comfortable: pe 

rhe collection numbers well over 300,000 volumes. It includes à comp ' n 


f mos! ol " 
Mos! 


sive research library, often in multiple copies, of Anglo American a 

includes the annotated statutes of the federal government the fifty ste ost 

territories, and other common-law countries as well as the reported dec ni 

all these jurisdictions in all editions. The library is especially strong in 0 

trative and regulatory material and congressional coverage. It was desig n 
А throu! 


United States Government Depository Library in 1975 and is 


ti \ 
program, acquiring a substantial government documents collection. № 


;, Ul 
ам, Б 
The extensive treatises collection covers not only the field ol la 6,8 jol 
bor relatio! à pvir! 


related disciplines, such as business finance, economics, la à 
rs, ё 


sign affal 


gy, criminology, psychology, political science biography, fore ar 
also mall 


mental studies, and others. Especially strong « ollections are 
tax law, labor law, patents-trademarks-copyright law and do 
` negie EN 
large portion of the holdings of the former Library of the Сагпе 516 E 
International Peace, acquired by the University in 1950, is located ! І 
оноп: 
Another especially rich component 15 the periodical collectio! form 


ісго 7 
ni „hi 


proportion of these research materials is « ollected in a variety of ™ 


is represented on audio- or videotapes. In addition to these materials | 
available in-house, the library can gain access to almost unlimited ! 
sources of a legal or law-re lated nature through the various compute’ ve 
to which the library subscribes, such as LEXIS, WESTLAW Dialog апі в 
A permanent staff of 24 persons and many part-time employ uct 
ile ' 


administer and maintain the library and to offer information, m 
| Library Read 


other research support services Jacob Burns Law Ё 
hours € 


available at the information desk, lists library services 


collection locations, and other library-related information . pudent 1 
Bevond the resources of the Jacob Burns Law Library GWU lav dica Pid 

access to the George Washington University Library Gelman the МАЙ incl" 

Himmelfarb), and other famous libraries in the District of colum | 


the Library of Congress | 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For information on application for admission to the Jur 
under General Information. Admission 


see Admission 
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Р й 
degree of Juris Doctor requires a Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from 
accredited college or university, a satisfactory quality of work and an ассеры y 
distribution of courses. Any substantial number of hours taken on à pass lt iy 
other ungraded basis may be seriously detrimental to an applicant $ chan’ i 
admission. Eligibility is based on personal and scholastic records anc a the 
result of the Law School Admission Test. Personal recommendations by nd 
facultv, as well as the benefits the school derives from social, ethnic culture 4 y 
geographical diversity among its students, are « onsidered. No applicant sh 


acceptable in transfer who is ineligible to return in good standing to а pre nit 
attended law school. From the applicants, a selection is made by the Com! 
on Admissions у ol 

Information concerning the Law School Admission Test may be obtaine’ po 
the Admissions Office of the National Law Center or from the Law gi 
Admission Services, Box 2000, Newtown, Pa. 18940. The test is adminis™ اپ‎ 
various centers in the United States. Testing dates are usually in JC We 
December, February, and June. Completed application forms and fees 


" „fare t 
received by the Law School Admission Services at least four weeks belo! de jr 
be mà 


" ей 4 


of the test. It is not necessary that formal application for admission 
to taking the test 


Advanced Standing 0 

"m 

oo of Jure M 

In unusual circumstances, advanced standing toward the degree of J ith rla 
ted in € ff 

тау be granted for work of high quality successfully comple ted : ols al 
3 ;choo» i 
schools that are members of the Association of American Law scm iud 


I 
ts will ш | 


approved by the American Bar Association Transferred credi 100 | 
~ pel | 
recognized in excess of those which might be earned in a similar f 7 
[0 | 
National Law Center ted tow? | 
oun 
Advanced standing will not be granted for law work already cou | 
the Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree | 
TUITION DEPOSTI | n 
» 16 
" t 5" 
or ! j^ 
Every student admitted to the National Law Center as à € andidate ү ly © | 
А 1 (4 | 
of Juris Doctor must submit a nonrefundable tuition deposit $100 tis № | 
m > sit * 
$350 later) after receipt of notification of acceptance This dep? | 
toward tuition | 
| 
PROFILE OF THE ENTERING CLASS, FALL 1983 g 
yel `.„й 
E sod from 9 ей" 
A first-year class of approximately 450 students was selected f! were reo ot 
V AC 
applicants from over 700 colleges and universities pplication? ar class ' 
" ee 
from every state in the union. Forty-six percent of the first} И 
i 
women مد‎ OY uar 
A | ,d bY thre‘ pos 
The following colleges and universities are each representet à › k 


leg 1 
jarnard Col иу, P! 


members of the first-vear class: American University rsi 
Unive” ү 


College, Boston University, Brandeis University, Brigham youne. Igate 4 
a ое“ 
nell University, Catholic University of America, Clark 1 niversity jve! 
Cornell Un" 


tv, College of William and Marv, Columbia University 


mouth College, Duke University, Emory University Fairfield 
washing 


„У 
l niversit А 
ton 


and Marshall College, Georgetown University, George York 
s > W 

Indiana University, Lehigh University, Middlebury College ре tor 
wince 

Northwestern University, Pennsylvania State University pig tate 
Sté 


Rutgers—The State University, Scripps College Smith College 
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New ү, 

» W York ; a 

Tulane E at Mbany State University of New York at Binghamton Tufts | niversity 
Nive Diversity Union College (New York), 1 niversit 


Di y of California at Berkeley 
ША у of Colorado, | niversity of Delaware, University of Florida, 1 niversity of 


gan hi уегзну of Maryland, Universitv of Massa« husetts, | niversity of Michi- 
Penn. lVersity of North Carolina University of Notre Dame 


пура: University of 
Тех", onia, l niversity of Pittsburgh, l niversity of Rochester, 1 niversity of 
lassa» n Versity of Virg 


Sar С ginia, University of Washington, l niversity of Wisconsin, 
ollege Wellesley College 


THE cy, 
| * CURRICUI M 
eo E 
the к ulum for the 


unie idate one 
law, UY. First-ye 


degree of Juris Doctor at the National Law Center offers 
of the largest and most varied selections of courses in the 
i Contran ar students are required to take Civil Procedure: ( onstitutional 
Court. acts; Criminal Law and Procedure; Legal Research and Writing; Moot 
fuirthe, "operty; and Torts. These courses give students the basis upon which all 
lake pal Study is built. In the second and third years of study, students 
Credi a Et and Professional Responsibility and Ethics and must fulfill 
=ч writing requirement 

" t first-ye 
... COUrse 
Scien ; tive Labor 
St, and the 
Proce, | Medicine 
Beyo United Nat 
= these re 
to deg ect Offe 
their 


must 
a two- 


ar students are required to take one of the following legal 
S during their program of study: American Legal History; 
Law Seminar; ( omparative Law; The Crime Lab, the Forensic 
Criminal Lawyer Jurisprudence; Law and ( riminology I or II 
Law and Psychiatry; The Legal Process; Science and the 
ions Law and World Order 

quirements students are free to c hoose from the 
rings. The Law Center prides itself on 
Own program of study 

ri Ticulum is Org 
May en Octor de 


Legal 


many course 
allowing students freedom 


anized so that students may begin the study of law for 
gree only at the start of the fall semester. Tr 
e start of the spring semester also 


entering the National Law Center in 1984-1985 will follow the 
orth below 


ansfer students 


Day 
н Mision 
yy Year 
MS 
( Semestar д i 5 t€ idit А - "= 
NUM Spring Semester 
Ory, 8] 
б, 4 Contracts П 2 
lag nal Му 4 Property 4 
Rese on Procedure 4 Constitutional Law 4 
Ty a^ Writing 2 Civil Procedure 4 
Se, 
Mester TOME 2 Moot Court 1 
5o M. 14 Total semester hours 15* 
Rd Year 
En 
| Mme: E aw — — - س‎ 
ч, 5pring Semester 
LY 14 Evidence 4 


Elective г 20 
ter hours ir onu 


WR ° 14 Total semester hours е, 
L 
R> 


May e) 


elect 
А 10 take 
take 13 hours in one of their upper-class semesters. 


NATIONAL 1 


Third Year 
Fall Semester 


Elective 


*Legal writing requirement 


Total semester hours 


Professional Responsibility 


t Professional Responsibili 


EVENING DIVISION 


First Year 
Fall Semester 
Contracts I 


Torts 


and Writin 


Legal Research 


Total semester hours 


Second Year 
Fall Semester 
Property 


Elective 


Total semester hours 


Third Year 
Fall Semester 


Elective 


*Legal writing requiremen 


Total semester hours 
Fourth Year 

Fall Semester 
Elective 

Total semester hours 


| | Summer Term or Ninth Se 


Elective 


may be 


| * This requirement 
| International Law and Econom 
| a research paper, by participa 
Legal Writing 
t Required prior to graduatior 


taken in the second, third, or 


Professional Responsibility Requirement 


t Professional Responsibility and Ethics 


AW CENTER 


Spring Semester 


14 
12 Elective 
2 سے‎ 
14 
14 Total semester hours 
Requirement pe 
ty and Ethics 
5pring Semester F 
1 Contracts П 4 
4 Criminal Law and Procedure 4 
g 2 Civil Procedure *4 
10 Total semester hours 
»pring Semester 4 
4 Constitutional Law 1 | 
۶ 
6 Moot Court [^ 
Elective 10 
10 Total semester hours | 
Spring Semester 4 
Е] 
8 Evidence P 
t | Elective 10 | 
10 Total semester hours 
Spring Semester 10 
p. 
10 Elective 10 
10 Total semester hours 5 . 
1 


^(mester 


Review, by 
a seminar and 
factory 


satisfied by service the Law 
ics, by satisfactory completion of 
'r-class Moot Court 


on 


tion in uppe or һу satis А 
PI rea 

nd the 

„mester a 


з for all students entering in the fall 1983 s€ 


fourth vear 
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‚ DEGREE 


ave completed a residence period of three academic 
е 
Years for evenir 


ў уеагѕ 
( Ше, Ui. 1g students) and 84 semester hours of required and elective 
"sidence : 1a cumulative average of at least 65. At least two academic vears of 
афу апа 56 semester hours are 


required of students admitted 


with 
\ student must be registered at the National I 


€ 
thes d Standing 


aw Center for 

al se 

advar à У mester or summer session preceding graduation. Credits allowed for 
е А 

Brad E Standing are not included in computing the average required for 

Чабор 

Resi 

siden ^ 

ndiq 
at 

Cade 8s for the Juris Dox tor degree 


must complete a residence period of three 
4 Attendance in the day division for the 
; es re 

divisio 5 residence 


Maa. Constitutes res 

Veni чу Studen 
ng 

than Уз Student 


Consti < years fall and spring semesters 
lor an academic year; similar attendance 
idence for three 
t must attend 
must 
ер, ‘Ours In the ¢ 
Уш, Tesidence 

Men b. Sessions I 
Oy. SPply to stt 

Prior Years 


"ON 
Th 


in the evening 
tourths of an academic year 


51х semesters to meet residence 
attend eight. Students authorized to take 
lay division « 


Consequent- 
requirements; an 
schedules of less 
г less than six hours in the evening 
credit on a proportional basis. Students who 
eceive fractional residence credit 

idents who have entered the National 


division 
attend the 
rhese residency require- 
Law Center in 1984 1985 


p 


Of Juris Doctor “W 


hia, XCeedi ith Highest Honors" is awarded to those students 
Bhey “NE three 


percent of the graduating class, who have obtained the 

„е da averages of at least 85 or better 

With degree of Jur , . ig . > А 
uris Doctor "With High Honors" is awarded to those students 

imulative averages of 80 or better. The number of students 


Ec s With High Honors," when added to the total number of 
е Bre k. “уіп degrees "With Highest Honors," may not exceed 10 percent of 
The Ап Class а 
they. degree oc 
* ighe E 9f Juris Doctor "With Honors" is awarded to those students with 
Ste ; 
a ee "Wi p mulative averages of 75 or better. The number of students receiving 
ү “Wink Honors when added to the total number of students receiving 
n t 
of he ! High Honors" and "With Highest Honors," may not exceed 40 per- 
ORD, Sraduating Class 
E 
№ о OF тн, COIF 
tig der 0 
NU Sh f the ( Oif, a national legal honor society, aims "to foster a spirit of 
de of ЧУ and te з 
lish 0 Im 


ark in a fitting manner those 
CN in qo. "arship Ihe George 
on Members are 
heir Sraduat 


who have attained a high 
Washington University ( hapter was estab- 
elected each year from the highest-ranking 10 per- 


Men ful Ing Juris Doctor candidates. Only students who have complet- 
bershi Course of study at the National Law Center are eligible for 

b 

к TION 

| NS 

I 


ay, Ве Wa. l 

iy be by ’shington Lay Review, published five times a vear 
$ А le d 
ph eis Students of the National Law Center 


8 ( io 
n federa] and public law; however 


is edited and 
The Law Review is known 
it is also devoted to research 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


‚ pas? 
in other important legal areas. The staff of the Law Review is selected on thé is 

" arg ^ 
of a writing competition and on the basis of grades. The editorial bo? ў 
first ye? 


selected from those students who have successfully completed the ли 
Law Review work. Students receive 4 semester hours of academic cre it Io 
two-year program sed 
The George Washington Journal of International Law and Economics, manes, 
and edited by law students, is a publication of the Law Cente It presents а! m" 
and commentaries on public and private international financial develop? he 
comparative law, and international law. The staff of the Journal is selected PT 
basis of grades and a writing competition, and students earn а‹ ademic crel 
their work 
MOOT COURT , 
oct 
The moot court competitions provide realistic training in appellate oral advo й 
for students in the National Law Center. The Van Vleck Appellate Моо! сой 


Board holds an upper-class competition in the fall. There are é 

competitions in specific areas of the law, including the Jessup I mm 
С 

Moot Court, the Patent Law Moot Court, and the Wagner Labor Law MO 


LAW CENTER ORGANIZATIONS m 
1 ^ 


Nation? 
" 


i 
el 
vs and ( г 


The Advocate—The Advocate is the student newspaper ої the 
Center. It features articles by faculty and students on school ne 
legal topics Ба m 
Asian American Law Student Association—4A national organization t - Asian 
American Law Student Association serves the needs and concerns € 


Americans w 


4 
all 
. , sical 
Black American Law Student Association (BALSA Ihe Black unt "n. 


; 1 
" | ! i п the 
Student Association is a national Black law students organizatit С ". 
n 1 > an 
chapters at some 80 law schools. BALSA sponsors law speake rs à і 
0 


programs ization б 
Р à gal 
International Law Society The International Law Society is an ой , pom 
rhe society * 


students interested in the practice of international law 


speakers and various programs 


: А ation ? 
Jewish Law Student Association—The Jewish Law Student Asso x ries 
p SOLE 
a variety of speaker programs, including a Sunday brunt h speaker The! 
0 "ИГ › elu 
Law Fraternities and Sororities—The chapters of Beta Kappa Р! D s 
onsor * 


Phi Alpha Delta, and Phi Delta Phi at the National Law Center SP 


and various social occasions pudent 
2 Stt 
Law Students Civil Rights Research Council (LSCRR( The Læ t con 
i : „nts С“, 
Rights Research Council is a national organization of law stude! ye 
: w Р 


with the legal problems of civil rights. LSCRRC offers clinical k 


which students may receive academic cred 


t 
0 
іхай 
Movimiento Legal Latino—A national Latino law students organ iW 5 
x І ws + 
( hapters at various law schools, Movimiento Legal Latino spo 
and various progran 


National Lawvers Guild—The George Washington Chapte! of t 
" mitte 


he 
„d to b! 


vers Guild is designed to bring together those lawyers com 


Oof torn $ 
- ; , Јам 
> lan " 1 n tion is the а 1 
Student Bar Association rhe Student Bar Аѕѕосіапої rious * | 
gove у ч biles “фм y f y ; the va 00" 
governing body esponsible O illocating inds among law 8 
р » ja NT 
organizations. It also conducts a speaker program 10! the „забо 
1 | 5880 


} Student Bal 


members of the student body are members of the 
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Stud 


ent K 
ТА Inte 


E llectual Property Law Association—The Student Intellectual Proper- 
N As, n 


SOCiation an organization of students interested in patent, trademark, 
' and related law conducts an extensive speakers program as well as 
лаф ‘lal events 

en's Rights Committee (WRC)—The Women's Rights Committee is primarily 
" d in the place of women in law schools and in the legal profession. WRC 


Seminars and sponsors speakers 


JOIN. TUM 
ГД RIS DOCTOR-MASTER LÀ DE PRC JGRAM 


In сем... 

rently” instances arrangements may be made for students to work concur- 
Master ward both the Juris Doctor degree in the National Law Center and a 
Sciences degree in some fields in the 1 niversity's Graduate School of Arts and 
and n le ^ chool of Government and Business Administration, or School of Public 
Bus; E "ational Affairs Fields in which this program is available include 
lic Adm; Administration Economics, International Affairs, Political Science, Pub- 
latin, nistration and Public Affairs. Students must be admitted both to the 


ation. 
1 ; A : 
degr al aw Center and separately, to the School that will confer the Master's 


€, 
ists Sd must meet all requirements in each degree program. It is possible for 
Uden; 


О complete work for both degree programs within four years 


MAS TE, 


iS ID DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 


The ۾‎ 


admi 
Ome stration of Justice under law is a matter so vast and complex that 


vh 
9 hold the Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree feel the need for 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


чип 
further study. The Master's and doctoral programs give students the opportu 


to broaden and deepen their understanding of the law of 
Ihe Master of Laws candidate may follow a program of general study © 

concentrate in one of the specialized areas listed below. Courses in each of thes 

areas are included in the 401—600 series. Graduates who complete their wo! 


as 
one of these areas may have the field of specialization noted on their diplom? 
Administrative Law: Economic Regulation Labor Law | 
Corporation Law Land Use Management and Conti? 
Environmental Law Law, Psychiatry, and € riminology 
Government Procurement Law Patent and Trade Regulation Law 
International and Comparative Law Taxation | 


г ‚ limite 
Programs leading to the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science offer ё he 
dy earnee 


number of unusually talented advanced students, who have alrea ing if 
and writ 6 


Master of Laws degree, the opportunity to concentrate on research 


a specific area of interest to the legal profession 


MASTER OF LAWS 


Entrance Requirements А 
g” 


jat Í 
№ school u K the 


oved ® 
member of the Association of American Law Schools or is арргоҹ ated? 
e demonstra lits 
„d for of 

sd at € 


A Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree from a lav 


American Bar Association is required. The applicant must hav 
high degree of academic excellence. Advanced standing is not grante 
earned while a candidate for the first degree in law or for credits earnt 


law schools 


Degree Requirements "m 
оте!“ 
мо SCM", ed 


e сот ; of 


m 

he Ue 
in this Law Center and in a period not exceeding three years from ни: y the | 
У 4 » sal [| 
in wri iti 


The student must complete a residence period of not less than tv 
which should be continuous. All requirements for the degree must b 


initial graduate registration, unless an extension is granted 
courses anc 
the Law = uisi 
„< taken 9 1,10 


Dean. The student must complete 24 semester hours of 
projects with acceptable grades. For all courses taken within 


student must attain the grade of 65 or above. For approved course? “gnc 
the Law Center, the grade of either CR (Credit) or NC (No C redit) 15 assi f thè 
receive the grade of CR in a course taken in other graduate divisio ей 
University, a student is required to attain the grade of B or better Гот sori 
grade of CR in a course taken at Georgetown University through the jel 
of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., à student 15 reguit 
attain the grade of C or better. A minimum cumulative average of 78 phe С 
all times for all LL.M. candidates. The student is expected to include ption s 
Thesis in the 24-semester-hour requirement for the degree (for exc m 
Master's Thesis, below ‚сотрї s 
Candidates for the degree in a selected field of specialization mus © 


„ай 
riting 3 
в : writ! J de 
minimum of 12 of the required 24 semester hours in courses and , inclu 
1 


‚ тау 
related to the selected field. Each Master of Laws program of study 


the ! 105° 

limited number of courses in the 300 series, with the approval bs sree à v 
et $ 

The only credit hours that may be applied to any Post-J.D. €“ vith o 


degree \ ith 


completed while a duly enrolled candidate for that specific ноа 

‚п admitteC ер! 

following exceptions: (1) an unclassified student who has been : fied num " 
А c ifie me 
specific right to convert to degree status at the end of a spe qui 


«e re 
` :ourst 
hours, and (2) S.J.D. candidates who have fulfilled the 8-hour со 


as unclassified students 
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of Master of Laws is expected to write a Master's 


under the supervision of a full-time member of the faculty of 
aw Center. Four hours of credit will be granted for successful 
' thesis. The purpose of this requirement is to demonstrate the 


( 1 
Prodi the Student to perform research in a special area of the 
1Ce 
ex Ce а Scholarly 


i "Д of substantially the same quality as a law review article The De 
ater th. 1€ thesis requirement upon written request of the student 
studs an the beginning of the final semester or summer 

5 Braduation 
ability by takin 


law and to 
paper containing the results of this research rhe thesis is 
an 
submitted 


session before the 
provided the student has demonstrated 
B a minimum of 6 semester 
AW Center designated 


'S for the degree of M 
Bovernme 


research and 
hours of course work at the 
Research Paper." No thesis waiver is granted for 
aster of Laws with specializations in intern 
nt procurement law 

ts final form must be 


in the Calendar. Two complete copies are required. It is the 


Of the candidate to obtain from the Post-J.D Programs Office 
he Сору of the 

€ mang 

le 


ational 


e the 
бае SiS in i 


ies, PPecifieg 
Onsibility 
\ 


presented to the adviser no later than the 


a 
and reproduction of theses 


paid at the time of registration 


regulations governing the stvling 
atory thesis binding fee of $15 must be 


ast Semester's work 


Sit Ses become the property of the University and are placed in the 
V ‘ " 
nq Mad, Library and the Law Library, where the duplicate copies are bound 
ade . ; 
1 © available for circulation 
Nong 
Th 
e 
de 
Bree 
Obtain a Of Master of Laws “With Highest Honors” is awarded students who 
ar i 1 
irad ninimum cumulative average of 85 
ц ә 
Master - ‘Ourses in Other Departments 
thej C Laws candid 


ates may be permitted to take graduate ‹ ourses related to 


Str houn in other departments of this University. A maximum of 6 
dit Wi irs will be ‹ redited toward the degree for such courses; however 
dit. € granted only given on campus. The grade of CR 
No Credit) will be recorded for such course 

laken for graduate 


r at the 
У the de 


Y 
a ds 
‘mesta of Interest 


if the courses are 


s. Courses numbered 
credit only if the student receives the approval 
üme of registration and does additional work 
partment offering the course 


i 
Mese, il Struct, 


1 ed as 


! of Uni ¢ 
d of t Niversities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 
idate for the 


Master of Laws degree mav take graduate 
Diversity Law ( enter through the Consortium of Unive 
Metropo; 
Зе; Olita Xx 

8 may I tan Area, Inc 


courses at 
rsities of the 


1 maximum of 6 semester hours of such 

be credited toward the degree. Permission to take Consortium 

un Se The , Branted by the Dean, the Registrar, and the instructor offering 
Зез 7 © grade of ( Н (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be re orded for such 


O rec 
Celve the grade of CR a student must attain a grade of C ог higher 


Or 
LUN JURIDICAL SCIENCE 
Co 


! Reg); 
hi, quirements 
Ssi - 
hey ‘On 0 can i 
oS of didacy for the degree of Doctor of 


: Juridical Science requires a 
Ar + 
5 or equivalent degree from an approved college or university; a 


NATIONAI 


LAW CENTER 


k from 
Js or P 


ig 
approved by the American Bar Association; a Master of Laws degree with " 
academic standing; outstanding capacity for scholarly work in the field of ^ 
and faculty approval of the applicant's dissertation topic. Applicants must са 
demonstrate their writing ability by submitting the Master's thesis or а cop? 


ing 

an} owl 

one or more papers or articles that the applicant has written Foll ? 
viser, to Ё 
h ав 


Bachelor оѓ Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree, earned with high гап 
a law school that is a member of the Association of American Law Schoo 


consultation with the Dean, the applicant must obtain a faculty ad 


ment on the acceptability of the proposed topic for the dissertation; gages 
detailed outline for the adviser's approval, indicating by chapter ané hy f 
within chapter the exact scope of the project. There should be a bibliograP"* pe 
each chapter, listing books, reports, cases, and law review articles uen! 
considered. Although the outline cannot predict every detail of the subseq" of 
research, it must be sufficiently definite to afford the Graduate Board à bas 

evaluation three 
Once the outline is approved, the applicant's committee is expanded d the 
ce ar 
applicant to the full Graduate Board. The Board then acts upon the recommen nu 
jidate- " 


members; this consultative committee must recommend the acceptan 


tion and may either accept or reject the applicant as an S.J.D. canc 


instance will any applicant be admitted to degree candidacy prior 10 th den! 
' assified $1U^ е 


procedures; however, the applicant may be registered as an uncl .. deg” 
for purposes of course work requirements (see below) Approval for " 
: > an 

candidacy must be received within one year of the appointment of é 
unless a written extension is granted by the Dean 

Degree Requirements ont 

1 

к: „ss thal ig 
The candidate must complete (1) a residence period of not less 0 yl 


academic year; (2) a course of study and research designated b $ 5e 
tive committee and approved by the Graduate Board—of no less than 9? царе 


hours including Jurisprudence, unless previously taken; anc jars 
| three ye 4 "nu 

applica 
the date of admission to candidacy for the S.J.D. degree. The app! le 
^ know?" the 


dissertation. The dissertation must be submitted no later thar 


proposes to write on a comparative law topic must have a reading en | 
á ra 
the language in which the relevant materials are to be founc no 


ы 
ate for ^ d 
dissertation is submitted, the consultative committee will set the dat mitt am 
» com mm 
examination. This examination is conducted by the consultative СО! ted 0 0 
‚ selecte? ~ 

such other members of the faculty and qualified experts as are sele 


б jute 
Graduate Board t su jl 4 
А ; date mus tral 

No later than the date specified in the Calendar, the candidate a an à i 
the Dean two complete copies of the dissertation and two copies e of 
(not to exceed 600 words) of the dissertation juctio” А 
produ" ehe 

за repro". t 


Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form at сео, у 
e in the ofi mini 


the dissertation and preparation of the abstract are availabl эха 1 
of the е^ ge 

Dean. To be acceptable the dissertation must, in the opinion , cone ne 
зе field of law 7 py! 


committee, constitute a substantial contribution to tl Я 
Р > su 
and be suitable for publication. Additional information will be SUE 


s » Uni 'ersit 
Dean. Accepted dissertations become the property of the Univ x whe! 
: агу, 


lie? 7 ar 
ye and Р 


placed in the Universitys Gelman Library and the Law Libr? 
duplicate copies are bound and made available for circulation 


DEGR " 
"t а ЕЕ PR "n / ^p 
IN 'ERNATRROGRAMS FOR 


tional Law Center has several programs of study available to students 
aw outside the United States. These programs fall into two general 
cted toward preparing students for a bar examination in an 
1 and those that enable students to return to their countries 

h understanding of some aspects of American law 
legree from a foreign law school who has met the extremely 
LA ' admissions cr iteria will be admitted to the Law ( enter as a candidate 
E aster of Comparative Law Foreign Practice) (M Comp.L.) or Master of 

^W (American Practice) (М omp.L.Am.Prac.]) degree 

ire for admission to the bar of an American jurisdiction, the student 
for either the Juris Doctor or the Master of Comparative Law 
Tactice degree. The J.D degree requires 84 semester hours of work in 
1s Et IS given for work in a foreign law school only in exceptional 
4 5/ and will qualify the student to take most I S. bar examinations 
Am.Prac degree requires 32 semester hours of work and satisfies 
Nts of the District of Columbia Bar. Students are cautioned to 


le requirements of the bar for which they intend to аиа! rior to 
th f 
te 


rican Pr 
Se. 


е hid law school programs 

m leadi, Ы? planning to return to their home countries may undertake a 

degree ы to the degree of Master of ( omparative Law (Foreign Practice 

tican leg, eo enables the student to gain a broad « omprehension of the 

1 tended | System by taking basic courses in the Law Center. However it is 
to qualify a student to take a U.S. bar examination 


received from foreign applicants no later than June 1 for the 
Г ( 3 
March 1 for candidates for the Juris Doctor degree), October 1 for 
Seme 
Mester, and March 1 for the summer sessions 


"quest all educational institutions attended to send directly to 
Credentials listing subjects studied grades received, examina- 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


$ 
and transcript 
Р require® 
ol statt 
ty? 


tions taken, and degrees received. Original diplomas, certificate 
art 


from secondarv schools and all colleges and universities attended 
but in exceptional cases certified copies will be accepted. Records f 


" | ‚ proper 
examinations and certificates are also needed. All records become the prop 


the University and cannot be returned | 

| 

Language Test А | 

Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take the re | 
English аз a Foreign Language and attain as an absolute minimum the score iato 
to be considered for admission to the National Law Center. This 15 à manda the 
requirement Students are responsible for making arrangements for както iee 

test and should address inquiries to TOEFI Educational Testing yc pe | 
form shou“ | 


Princeton, New Jersey 08541, U.S.A. The completed application y o 
v beginniPo 1 


returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in advance ol the А рош“ 
ich S 
whi "uu 


е sore * 
be remitted with the application, entitles the student to have the tt as reig! 


the semester for which the applicant seeks admission. The test tee 
„ а Ё 
to three different institutions. Registration for the Test of English as a gto" | 


: í ashine 
Language does not constitute application for admission to Georgt wa 


University sri 
4 desc 
rhe Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains 4 des ict o 


U 
; cono". 
of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports and the € сабо" 
d ) е 
the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates and an арі 0 


ў ; je 5 
blank. On the application for the test, the student should specify that tl 


be sent to the Dean's Office 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


иде?” 
For the Degree of Juris Doctor—Entrance requirements for foreign Sy i | 
are the same as those stated on pages 10—12, except that advanced sla В | 
rarely granted for study in foreign law schools master | 
For the Degrees of Master of Comparative Law (Foreign Practice) ant К sue і 

Comparative Law (American Practice The entrance requirements ay no 

cessful completion of and graduation from a course in arts philosophy’ во; am 
sciences, equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium lycée, or К reif | 
i a recognizes m fa! | 


graduation in law with high academic standing from | t0 
university. Admission to the American Practice program 1$ limitet 
semester each year .onsk 
| For the Degree of Master of Laws—A foreign student will only be ¢ росі“ 
as а Juri» meri 


for admission to the Master of Laws program if he or she і á 
from an 


post-Juris Doctor degree with high academic standing 


university ance T " 
For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science rhe usual entran e ii at 
ments are the successful completion of and graduation from «€ 
from à & st 
rsity; ° jug 


f Law 5 


philosophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation 


lycée, or liceo; graduation in law from a recognized foreign univ’ 


wr o 
| ing capacity for scholarly work in the field of law and a Maste! 


with high academic standing from an American university 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


ve Law, an "mi 
Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Masters of Comparativ e t » 52 
А аге 
Juridical Science—Degree requirements for foreign students 


those stated on pages 15, 18, and 20 
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Maste, с. 
его’ omparative Law (Foreign Practice)—The 
"Side; ` - 
nce period of 

› must be со 
'egist om 


ration for 
hours of the degree. The student must complete 


T approve “<a > 1 7 
hivers; 1 I d courses in the Law Cente I 


student must ¢ omplete a 
All requirements for the 
pleted in a period not exceeding three vears Irom the time of | 
satisfactorily 24 semester 

or in such other departments of the 


at least two continuous semesters 


Cumular; as the faculty of the Center shall approve, and must maintain a | | 
: ative average of at least 65 at all times m 
Master. of vod 
ae th Comparative Law (American Practice)—The general requirements 
е s; | | 
acti Same as those for the degree of Master of Comparative Law Foreign | 
Ce) . 


оу, €Xcept that this degree requires 
"Ver, t le Courses 

or с 

4 Curriculum 


32 semester hours of course work 
approved will be limited to the 


required courses in the Juris 


Ose see pages 12-13) for those with a civil law background. For 

Core ej th a common law background, a careful selection of required as well as | 
“elective p : 

Vera, tive Courses in the Juris Doctor program will be approved 1 cumulative 
“BE of at le 


ast 65 must be maintained at all times 


UNCI AC. 
SASSIFIED srt IDENTS 


Tw D = "NRI А E 


"Wo 
fieq 


I 
lype 

Ypes of Students may be admitted to the Nation 
i in accord: 
Vera, Candidate 
) en record at 

"сар | 

the die. . 


$ al Law Center as unc lassi- 
"dents. 


ince with the following regulations 
with an above- | | 


Association of | | 
approved by the American Bar Association may, at 


' Dean, be admitted as an unclassified student to earn credit 
her law school. Such students are normally admitted only to | 
They are admitted to the fall or spring semester only in 


ates of law schools that are mem 


S Or are approved by the American Bar Association who wish to take | 


Courses without pursuing degree programs may be admitted as | | 

ae 1С sin Ents | 

кы ve the, d students participate in the work of the course, take examinations 

e not Ir grades гес orded. Credit for work earned as 

o Ое applied to satisfy the 
8 Vritten 


| 
bers of the Association of American 

Ce 

nola 


an unclassified student | 
requirements for a degree 


program unless 
approval is granted by the 


Dean at the time of admission 


Оу À | 
t NUING LEGAL EDUCATION 

Mber AT. ^ p e 
МУ gar. e Bar who wish to keep abreast of current developments in the law | 
ма 4 Boris any of the courses in the National Law Center on a non-credit 

A ations ель, Legal Education students. Such students do not take 
tom Уре, Courses and no grades are recorded for their work 
ten Pete E admission and registration procedure is used and must be 
ima êr m before the last day of regular registration for the appropriate 
bop, tet hou, E Legal Education students pay only the tuition fee on the 
hg, he Medical ^ Гһеу may not participate in student activities or benefit 
Nu, "tio 8 аге à! privileges of the University. (Continuing Legal Education 

“Ats Subject to cane ellation if courses are 


filled by regularly registered 


ENERAL INFORMATION 


The UNS 
lp National | 


' Черүү, 
day Bree 


aw Center has an enrollment of about 1,700 for the J.D and Post 
li d in the full-time 

У ус; 

Ме Vision lor the J.D, d gree and 400 are enrolled in the part-time 

SION, Thr. ‘ 

fore, ее hundred students many from 


Programs \pproximately 1,000 students are enroll 


abroad, are enrolled in the Post-J.D 
Programs 
DAY AND. 
D "D Ev NING CLASSES 
0, asses meet in the mornings in 50-minute periods and in the afternoon in 
- lim, le periods and also in sessions of two 50 minute periods, Mondav 
Periods : nday Trial Practice ( ourt and certain other courses me« t for two-hour 
E n Saturday mornings 


E thing Classes meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m., Monday through Fridav. A four 
meets two evenings a week; a three 

meets two evenings a week for one-half the 

' other 


Evidence credit course 
semester and 
half; a two-credit course е.в., Contracts II, meets one 
Che evening division conforms to the Standards of 


П, ur 
Bani? the full-time faculty participating in the 
ly F Nations for 


“amin 


the day 
instruction 
both day and evening classes may 


be given in the afternoon 
ations for 


day students may be given in the evenir 


ns, with day and evening cl 
register 
> Jur. 
“Ons, Summe, 


"hts asses, is offered in the summer 
a э me 
ЫА ау 


for either or both sessions. No beginning students are 
15 Doctor program in the summer term 


‘term is shorter than a semester of the academic vear, and, as a 


^" CE Cre ^ Student must attend two and one-half summer terms to receive 
ы le ы ч lor one ac ademic vear or attend one and one-half summer terms 

Wu Maimun, enc өң redit for a semester 

чу ls Da ze semester hours mav be 


taken each summer session by day 
& : Students receive four-tenths of a semester of residence credit for 
na, Sion , 
е, T 


EN “Ste ho, f the summer term in which thev are registered lor 3 or more 
thy hg Ба \ maximum of 4 semester hours тау be taken each session һу 
TONS ant Evening students receive three-tenths of a semester of resi 
"or Or each session of the summer term in which thev are registered for 
Mester hours 
AD 
is T 4 ч ы 
| АЛАШ, Urged to submit application forms and « omplete credentials well 
| ч, then, the semester for which they seek admission. In the selection 
| di gion 5 no dis, nmination against any applicant because of sex, race 
date pe” 


landi ap 
“4 for 


or national origin. An application f 


ee of $30 for a degree 
ап unclassified student) 1 


nust accompany the application 


evening 


LAW CENTER 


NATIONAI 


m 
Forms for application for admission or readmission are available n p 
should be returned to the Office of Admissions of the National Law Cen 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 © 
For further details concerning students from foreign institutions, see P 
21-23 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION , 
, gat 
Juris Doctor Program—Beginning students are admitted only а! the 5 


the fall semester 


Se 
Ihe applicant should register with the Law School Data assembly iat 
LSDAS) by completing and mailing the registration forms supplied by st 


, proc", 

School Admission Services (LSAS). No application to this school will be P. Wo 
hich 1S 

unless accompanied by a Law School Application Mate hing Form, whicl sp? 


in each applicant's LSAT/LSDAS registration pat ket. Since an LSAT and/or iy pe 
report cannot be produced by LSAS without the Matching Form it "n \ 
necessary to return to the applicant any application received witho н! 
transcript from each college ог university attended should then be sent se I" 
to LSAS, Box 2000, Newtown, Pennsyh ania 18940. No transcript should bes со?) 
the National Law Center. The LSDAS will analyze the transcript and sent "i 
to this law school and others designated on the registration form If the pu ДА 
that has been forwarded to LSDAS does not show evidence of гесе набе 
Bachelor's degree, the applicant will be asked, upon acceptance, to sub 
transcript directly to the National Law Center 

Го provide time for the evaluation of credentials of b 
papers, including the Law School Admission Test score, $ 
the National Law Center before March 1. This means 
December Law School Admission Test should be taken (see 


С 
eginning Sl" 


hould be !* ober 
that the 
Entranct 


ments, pages 10—12 É admissi, | 
All applications of transfer students should be received by the “the sp. 
Office no later than June 1 for the fall semester, December 1 = sum" 
semester, May 1 for the first summer session and June 1 for the secon’ pe 
session arê ру 
For additional information, see the official Pre-Law Handbook ргер i ga. 
Law School Admission Council and the Association of American гер | 
The Handbook includes material on the law and lawyers pre-law p "n | 


: vic mi 

пае jee 

applying to law schools, and the study of law, together with a oo | 
һе obtainet мем“ 


information оп most American law schools. It may 5000, | 
bookstores or ordered from Law School Admission Services Box 20 aJ ^ 
Pennsylvania 18940 : f the ie joh 

Master's Programs—Students are admitted at the beginning з айт” р 
spring semester ог any of the summer sessions Applic апо 2р for WY 
together with all required credentials, must be received by sults di 
semester, November 1 for the spring semester, and one month р" Jit 
tion for the summer session for which application is made ne fall 0% уу 

Doctoral Program—Students are admitted at the beginning of! a atio" "i 
semester. Application for admission together with proposed е fa sel? 
and all required credentials, must be received by March 1 10! p i 
and October 1 for the spring semester ate cours” rq | 

Unclassified Students—Lawvers who wish to take gradua r, уг a i 4 
admitted at the beginning of the fall semester, the spring semestt er ton ا‎ 
summer sessions. Students who wish to earn credit for ry be admi 

é 


ver institution ! 


Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree at anotl 


“7? 


REGISTRATION 


Г Sessions if they are in good standing at an accredited law school and 
ability in their law studies they are admitted to the fall OI 
only 
Wis} ‘pplication for 

8 to e 


in unusual circumstances 
admission, with required credentials, for 
arn credit for transfer 
ssion 'other law school see 
Negi, NL T the National 
2 П for the semester or summer! 
lo ta pplication for 
Admi .Braduate 


a student who 


toward a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor 


page 23), should be received at the Office of 
Law Center at least one month prior to the 


“e at ar 


first dav of 
session for which application is made 


admission, with required credentials, for lawvers who wish 


Courses (see page 23), should be received at the Office 


ol 
ational Law Center by July 1 for the 


fall semester, November 1 
'ster, апа one month prior to registration 


for the summer 
application is made 


9r Which 


Rg 
ADMISSION 
АШ 
еп к А 
№ Уа Who was previously registered but did not attend during the most 
Sion, ‘lo Nester summer term excluded) should file an application for readmis- 
/ -lOs | 
Applicat; ng dates for readmission are the same as those for admission (see 
«tic 
f the ^n for \dmission, above 
ing a Student has attended one or more institutions of higher education 
> ао 1 4 
Previous Sence from the University or applies as a degree candidate and was 
Tints ge a nondegree student, he or she must have complete, official tran 
Sent to the Dean 
Clg 
TRATION 
Bef بج‎ - —M - к 
“Ore , 
N ten i È : 
Bister di ding Classes each student must register in person. No student will be 
| Inti] nr : Ш> 
No gist atil Proper credentials have been filed and approved (see Admission 
> accepted for less than a semester or one summer sessioi 
uA ude; ion в pted for less th t \ 
It may 
NI ер ну Dot register concurrently in George Washington University and 
am So : ^ : 
Np liver j ation Registration in more than one college, school, or division of 
ч Sity rem: ‹ 
ation Y requires the written permission of the deans concerned, prior to 
ty 
Gig 
ITY p 
ASh FOR REGISTRATION 
tli "ent w 
vl ? А 
bus lo re 10 is suspended or whose record is not clear for any reason is not 
к New 4, "BiSter 
Чы Student. 
R 8 for , —Upon receipt of a final letter of admission a new student is 
Өрүс... 
б "айл, j «ration on the stated days of registration 
t 'd S 
№ Seg : Student \ student previously registered who was not registered 
te, Ses dur 
hp Nea lett iring the preceding semester or summer session must apply for and 
1 er of.. \ 
"isti i rof readmission (see Readmission, above) before becoming eligible 
on 


in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, NW 


all semester, August 2 
ation fee 


during the 
3 and 24; spring semester January 7 and 
5, see Special Fees, below. Registration may be changed 
of the Dean 


° With hoon 


8 " 
pe rmission 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS کے‎ 


ne! 
; "Тиш 
rhe following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1984 St 


sessions and the 1984—85 academic year 


Tuition Fees 
J.D. candidates 
Full-time program (11 or more hours’), each semester c4 4557 
Students who entered the program in fall 1983 and thereafter “g 9600 
Students who entered the program before fall 1983 E 


| Part-time program, each semester hour 419 
Students who entered the program іп fall 1983 and thereafter . • "T. 


Students who entered the program before fall 1983 
| Master's degree candidates (LL.M., M.Comp.L., and M.Comp.! Am 
Prac] and Continuing Legal Education students, each semester 540) 
| hour 3,028" 
S.J.D. candidates,t full program, including the final examination 


Universitv Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus! 17 


Each semester hour, to a maximum of $77 per semester " 
aries Ol! 

. : : . facili? ^ d 

Computer Usage Fees (charged for courses that use the computer facil er | 

University).—Applicable fees are listed in the Schedule of Cir ore ^ | 

semester. The fee is $50 per course, but no student will be chargec | 


$100 per semester for computer use 


il 
Special Fees 00 
Application fee (degree candidate nonrefundable di. 15 
Application fee (unclassified student), nonrefundable du 
Tuition deposit fee charged each student admitted to J D. degret 
candidacy (payable in two installments—$100 nonrefundable, d [| 
date specified in the letter of admission; $350 nonrefundable, ®: E | 
June 1 15" 
Fee for binding Master's theses and 5.7.0. dissertations e 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designates 5! 
period г A ИТА 
During first week of classes NT 
During second and third weeks of classes < 10 
After third week of classes (if permitted see 0ء‎ 
Late-payment fee, charged for failure to make payments when due '* Pl 
Payment of Fees, below $ 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card pe- T. 
| Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial enc" К 
brance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees below Ee TU 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is retur m) 
because of insufficient funds or for any other reason я 
| Transcript fee ме for 8 
| If two or more transcripts are requested at the same time ; 
each of the first two copies is $2; fee for each additional сору "d i 
4 seme "| 
* With the prior permission of the Dean, a J.D degree candidate may take more than Є 6 aug 
after the first year of study ‚ semeste™ дел! 
t The tuition fee is to be paid at the rate of $2,007 per semester for four successive the sl 
the summer term or terms. If the Faculty should approve an extension of tims 


maintain enrollment 
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V lon cam 
Перес. the 


Iniversi 


pus in the University entitles each student to the following 
Services of the Student and Alumni Career Services Center; the use 
ly Library; gymnasium privileges; admission to all athle 
Wise specified subscription to the Hatchet, the 


i to University debates; and medical attention 
пі, Health Service 


Tice upon withdr 


"ум 


tic contests, 
student newspaper 


as described under 
These privileges terminate and a stude 


nt is no longer in 
awal or dismissal from the University 


NT OF FEES 


No 

Student . 
thay, dent IS permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
ftes €... Че paid or unti] arrangements for payment have been made 


Tuition and 
' Cashier at 
istration. Checks and postal money orders should be made 


ashington University with student identification number shown 
-hand corner 


l ear x 
the 4; Sach Semester are due and payable in full at the Office of the 
au yn? Of each reg 
in the George W 
e ир 
er le 
The 3 Per le ft 


‘tuden Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and m 


aintaining 

‚ ^l ассо, > › 

"Eistere 1 Counts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. Students 
S C Lo 

With ¢ for 6 Semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment contract 


es d " . . . 

lo or adent Accounts Office at the time of each registration, permitting them 

the tin, &-half of the total tuition and fees except for fees payable in advance 

ninth уе Of registr ; 

Dee ek of с] 

e 

Migr “Per an 

Bistras r 


at 
ation and the remaining half on or before Wednesday of the 
asses for the fall and spring semesters. Interest at the rate of 8 


lum on the unpaid balance will be charged from the d 


Уган ate of 

байды, " to the date payment is made. A 10-month payment plan is also 
Studa 

luti, е rece 


e iving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
чь “ONtracts or 


r other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
sue of Payment Contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
th “ent ma tuition awards by $1,500 or more. Under 
he ti ay be permitted 


Of registr 


such circumstances the 
to pay one-half of the amount due from the student at 


ation and to defer the balance by signing a deferred payment 
ц 

a dts who 
Wn 8 $15 


fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
er. 

anny 
Mber 


ate-payment fee and will be sub 


ject to the interest charge of 8 per- 
m 


ed. | Accounts that become 30 days past due will be financially 
nt forfeit. the event a student's account is financially enc umbered, the 
N 3... lights to the use of deferred payment contracts in future 
deg, зем the Student Ac counts Office will notify the Registrar to withhold 
he Mation, а registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academic 

ауе! the account is settled financially. Financial settlement will 
atem At in full of all amounts due the University in addition to a financial 
tumeg ее of $35 
for an Check Policy 
15 Y reason will be 
estri ауз, the 
lions an 


A student whose check is returned unpaid by the 
charged a returned check fee. If the check is not paid 
Student's account will be financially encumbered, with the 
d penalties as for late payment enumerated above 

Alp f 
D DEFF 

DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS 
А Co 
is a, meric. 
icy ° Vail. "ical programs for those who wish to pay for college on a monthly 
lh, Yi able. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide 


a life insurance 
act. For specific details and applications, addr 


ess inquiries to 


30 NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Pa. 19106 


Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 
post? 


Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue; 
Mass. 02100 


The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 wo 
| 4 supp? 
The University's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain à вир 
ida! 
applications for these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid 
students and parents 
WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS* | 
ju 
chet 
Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in ¢ lass 5 ses 
sour” 
must be made in person or in writing to the Dean. Withdrawal from or tanc? 
М s 
permitted after the midpoint of a semester only in extraordinary cix um 
Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice s mes 
s€ ; 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, « ancellations of рей 
che 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following 8 
for the fall and spring semesters 
1. Complete withdrawal from the University .90* 
Withdrawal on or before Friday of the first week of classes.--+***" 0% 
-e 
Withdrawal on or before Friday of the third week of classes . ,50* 
Withdrawal on or before Friday of the fifth week of classes... Nol" 
Withdrawal after the fifth week of classes he 


г сһаг#® 


2. Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in a lowt 
refund schedule above applies to the difference ahd 


3. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease 


Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for! 
as adopted by the American Council on Education 
In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because 
classes tbe give 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work don 
student who does not have a clear financial record wy can 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they 


banking arrangements in the community 


FINANCIAL AID C > 
any stud shif, 


The National Law Center has been able in recent years to assist me sla ol 
à sche 005° 


obtaining the financial aid they require, through full or partial nese Кі! 
various loan programs part time employ ment, or à ‹ ombination oft 
assistance 
GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOI | 
FINANCIAL AID SERVICE se) 
ession seu 
Ihe National Law Center participates in the Graduate and Profe п ар lic? 
Financial Aid Service (GAPSFAS), which provides an analysis с i "La 
vering imd" 
0 


* The $450 deposit required of entering students is nonrefundabk Regulations = Classes 


» [4 
refunds for the summer sessions are stated in the Summer Sessions 5 hedul 
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financial nee 

the mat eeds. Enter ing students wishing to receive financial aid should request 

‚| erials from GAPSFAS, Educational resting Service, Box 2614 Princeton, 
Гһе information provided by the applicant and the 


' analyzed and a copy of the report will be sent to the I 


New 


applicant's 


aw Center 
Students entering the National Law Center in the day progr: 
by E considered for a 

and their outlining their aca 


am who 


scholarship must submit a letter to the Law Center 


demic qualifications, their extracurricular activities, 


Stud asons for believing a scholarship award to them is justified. 
their ents nee 


геро, 
Co n Ports to 
Nittee 


ch, ; 
No.’ апа avail 


е the 
w Center will begin making awards 


JUR ч 
( TOR PROGRAM 
Scho} =: 


arshi E A ; 
^ lps, Fellow ships, and Research Assistantships 


"dion . , 
se; h n and correspondence concerning scholarships, fellowships, and 
Specie. , “SSist 


ied antships should be sent direc tly to the Dean. Unless otherwise 
than Mar, pplication and supporting credentials should be submitted no | 
Е 1g the period for which the award is made 
Wed, |" "OX, Kintner. Plotkin & Kahn Scholarship (1973)—5‹ holarship aid for 
Y law 
Mildre Students irom the Washington, D.C., area 


Чаде d Gott Bryan Scholarship Fund (1965)—Partial scholarship aid for 

‚ Час, ч the National Law Center 

e ually Ее Fellowship Fund (1983)—1псоте from the 
ТУ to 

Cla] 


award s 
eate, 


ater 


Fund is to be used 
а. ubstantial grants to incoming students without regard to 
a e intelle m order to attract the highest achievers and those with the 

S are Ctual promise to this law school. All students who receive such 
lu pw, О be known as Jacob Burns Fellows of the National Law Center at The 
Capi, ington { niversity. One $5,000 award will be made for 1984—1985 


(һзм, Vorthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship (1974)—Memorial to 
е л thing 
Coy 1 


ir, Purse Bton Dorsey, LL.B. 1881, LL.M. 1882 \ full-tuition scholarship for 
Mm, N 


eading ` 

8 B to the degree of 

lin. 8 grach ч 
агуу : 1 


pon f ars ups 


à [wo scholarships available each year to students enter- 
lop „. time 


Study. Each scholarship provides a cash award, in addition to 


n an amount depending on need, for all three 


years. These 
м. Mic. ае awarded on the basis of outstanding college records, both 
Чай nd extr 


ha the acurricular; Law School Admission Test scores and need 
Аша, : Scholarshi 


‘ Home 3 average 
Sanoa and Simon 


Го 
P for the second and third years, the candidates must 


both for each year and cumulative 


Hy Boon Scholarship (1982)—An annual award to provide tuition 
he | "to ahd wae Students 
EON firm of йат» Scholarship (1981)—Ап annual award of $1,000 given by 
la © Шы юп and Williams in recognition of the quality of the legal 
"eg Cente „Ч at this law school 
Phi uition Remission—For Juris Doctor students, based on financial 
"ug, De (а Dela c 
Vy (Int а Scholarships (1959)—Zeta ( hapter of Phi Delta Delta Legal 


eMational 


provides tuition aid to a student in the second year of 
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me 
the Juris Doctor program who excelled in scholastic achievement and service 
the Law Center in the first year 

Vernon Romney Scholarship Fund (1977)—To provide a scholarshi 
worthy student in the Law Center ~ jim 

Trustee Scholarships—Scholarships awarded each year to entering full- ave 
students, for tuition aid, in amounts depending on need: Candidates mus" у 
demonstrated qualities of leadership, in addition to scholastic attainmem™ 


pol! 
retain the scholarship, the successful candidate must maintain a B 


p to gon 


average sot 
for each year and cumulative. Application must be made to the Dean 
March 1 | ird 
l'uition-aid scholarships are also available to continuing second- ane sis [| 
vear full-time students with demonstrated scholastic ability, on the o i 
financial need and capacity for leadership Application should be made 
Dean prior to June 1 a mb fo! 
Frank S. Whitcomb Scholarship Fund (1971)—Bequest of Frank 5 whitco" ya 


1 „л in see 
the purpose of aiding and assisting worthy young men and women in 5 


legal education visit the 
Graduate Fellowship Information Center—Students may also wish tO o fof 
Graduate Fellowship Information Center (Gelman Library, 2130 Н St, ^" 


additional information on fellowships and grants 


Loan Funds ‚ 
a ds 
Xf loan fun jo? 


Ash L^ 
Robert / ї 
dolyn сай 


Through the generosity of friends of the University а number ¢ 
available. Among them are the Lyle T. Alverson Loan Fund the 


Fund; the George R. Beneman Loan Fund; the Morris and Gwen Con", 
Foundation Minority Law Student Loan Fund; the Robert M and Mary: . the” 


Cooper Loan Fund; the Robert McKinney Cooper Memorial Loan Fun 
Forrester Davison Loan Fund; the District of Columbia Bar Associa’ gj 
Fund: the J.W. Ehrlich Foundation Loan Fund; the Newell W Ellison Lo ingi 
the Harold L. and Violet George Foundation Loan Fund; the George e gu 
Law Association Loan Fund; the Morris Golub Loan Fund the зерро, sse 
tional Trust Loan Fund; the Law Association Loan Fund for the law st 1 
1912, 1918, 1921, 1924, 1929, 1931, 1933, 1935, 1936 1937, 1938, 1939, 


1945, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1955, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962 1963 з 
the Hora 


1 


School Loan Fund; the Oscar Lawler Memorial Loan I und 


Memorial Assistance Fund; the Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund the Robe. 
Loan Fund; the Joan Murphy Loan Fund; the Mike Pelekiri Loan Е ро н 
Delta Delta Loan Fund; the W. Theodore Pierson Loan Fund {һе " vS ud? 
Fund; the Samuel L. Samuel Loan Fund; the H. William ranaka E F nd’ 
Assistance Loan Fund; the Orville Hassler Walburn Memorial Loan pundi 

| W.H. Williams Memorial Student Loan Fund; the Ruth I Wilson D FS 

| Yadao and Kanemoto Loan Fund; and the Samuel Green Memorial ей ий 

In addition, financial assistance is available through the Сиагате gu 

Loan Program, National Direct Student Loans, work-study ind oti "S. 

| Application for finan al assistance should b« made in the Offic! 


MASTER'S AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 


Fellowships and Scholarships 


Application should be made before March 1 preceding the dn 
I , we э, . 
award is made. The applicant should submit ап application | pea? 


. ) tO 
degree candidate and a personal letter applying tor a fellowshil 


FINANCIAL AID 


t pplication should contain complete biographical data, information 
ming experience in practice or teaching copies of or citations to published 
Writings. and such other information the student believes will be of 
Мапсе їп {Һе consideration of the application Applicants should arrange for 
l'écommendation to be sent from two members of their law faculty 
№; to the Dean. The applicant's academic rank in class should be included 
M; the transcript of the law school or in the letters of recommendation 
B i B. Finnegan Memorial Fellowship—Established in memory of Marcus 
i gan, LL.M. '57, who, as an alumnus, lawyer, and teacher. brought 
Чоп to the field of patent law. The Fellow ship was established in 1979 with 
US gifts by Mr Finnegan's law firm, ! innegan, Henderson, Farabow, Garrett 
пег, his Clients and his many friends. The income from the Fellowship is 
inance a Graduate Fellowship in Intellectual Property with a require- 
' lat the recipient of the Fellow ship prepare a publishable paper in the field 
E ational intellectual property 
Paul Momsen Scholarships for Brazilian Graduate Law Students— 
ichard Paul Momsen, LL.B. 1912 Awarded 1984-85 and alternate 
the study of U.S. constitutional law and the law of patents and 


‘Bal 
БЕ 


5 Fellowships Three or four fellowships available each year with a 
=, 58,000 plus tuition for ап approved course of study leading to an 
Севгее, Теа; hing fellowships are awarded for а term of two academic 

5 conduct the first-year course in Legal Research and Writing and 

le students to improve their legal writing ability. By arrangement with 


А ley may also be given the opportunity to teach additional courses 


Set < 


А атс Еа 


Seer 


A С: 


Peete net: y = 
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PRIZES e 
oral! 

Jacob Burns Prize—Established by Jacob Burns, a law alumnus and Hon eat! 
Trustee of the University. A medal and a cash award presented annually w^ 1 
of the two members of the winning team in the upper-class Van Vleck Moot “ 


competition t аша) 
The Michael D. Cooley Memorial Prize—A plaque given to that indivi 4 pe 
his 


each graduating class who has been most successful in maintaining =, 
Ге recipient of this, m 


war 9 
the third yea! 


y 


compassion, vitality and humanity during law sc hool 
is selected bv the graduating class during the spring of 
National Law Center ud 

Ogden W. Fields Graduate Prize Awarded annually to the graduate st 
who has demonstrated the highest overall proficiency in a course in abo tt 

Charles Glover Prize—Established by Charles Carroll Glover, j 
Trustee of the University, in memory of his great grandfather, 
member of the bar of the District of Columbia. A cash award given 
student who has attained the highest average grade in the third-y 


annua ^ i 
ear, 


course "ыш 
Kappa Beta Pi Prize—Awarded by Eta Alumnae € hapter to the law * 

who attains the highest average for the first year mera 
John Bell Larner Prize—By bequest, a medal awarded annually to the cout 

of the graduating class who attains the highest average grade in the ent 

of the degree of Juris Doctor den! wi? 
John Ordronaux Prizes—By bequest, awarded annually to the stu о! 


» an ] 
1e course ar oft 


has attained the highest average grade in the first-year full-tin " 
at the f 


student who has attained the highest cumulative average grade ‚ 
qv 
second-year, full-time course genio” Р 
< ` ing 5 
United States Law Week Award—Presented to an outstanding " 
{ 
А 


student идеп 
Jennie Hassler Walburn Prize—A cash award to the outstanding st 


` .or ОТУ! 
field of civil procedure, established by the will of the late Professo! Or 


Walburn in memory of his mother 


REGULATIONS B^ 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD "^ 
Juris Doctor Candidates—Juris Doctor candidates without substan m 
employment may take a program о! studies of 14 hours à week WT LT 
тау take courses in the evening only if they are not s« heduled in the той? 6 
if a majority of the hours taken are in dav courses. The Dean is sos; DA ү 
approve programs of study of more than 14 hours in exceptional ve" сой у 

no program will be approved that would permit the studen , the A ч | 
requirements for the degree in less than 28 months after be ginning ant wf p! 
of law study. Students with more than 20 hours of outside employ". studie i" 
in the dav or evening division, must take а limited program © eps v" 
of their * js 8 a 


exceeding 10 hours a week. Students taking à majority п load 55. gif 


А тиг 
evening may not take more than 10 hours a week; the minimt pean С иу 
` ` x 
except in special cases when 6 hours may be approved by the equired a sf 
к T s re ^ 
time. A minimum schedule for 11 hours in the day division 1$ 17 Sg bY ih 
thorizee ™ 


exceptional circumstances when a reduced program 15 au 


REGULATIONS 


more than 8 hours in the day division or 4 


hours in the 
must have the permission of the 


Dean to take a Bar Review 


Irom the day division to the 
' Dean 


i * approval of the Dean, second- and third-vear 
Т “цу 
I ; 


t ! of 6 semester hours of appropriate courses in other departme 

si 

Such с Y; Such a student must receive a grade of at 
Jurse s 

a rses, and in no event will the grade 


evening division only with 


students may take a 
S 


nts of the 

least B to obtain credit for 

' count in computing the cumulative 
rs С, 

Поу, 5 Candidates 


Master's candidates without substantial outside 


em 
1 : 
hours o t may take a maximum of 12 hours a week. Students with more than 20 
Shou, Outside employment must take a limited program of study not to exceed 
Siven | кек The minimum load is 4 hours unless approval for fewer hours is 
le Dean for a limited time 
Am 
"ENDAN( А 
Re 
Bu 
alte 
Mug E dance at classes is required and is ne essary for successful work. A 
"in, th 10 is deficient in ‹ lass attendance in any course may be barred from 
€ Xamination 
Chay 
‘S IN 
ig IN PROGRAM О} STUDIES 
üde 
8 nt r “a 
Кес, Пау not add courses or chang 


Wi Iso Е 
with I Without the 
Ni Vritte 
Man en 
là у require 


ge тот one section to another of the 
approval of the Dean. Students m 
approval of the Dean 
'd unless the 


ay drop courses only 
In addition approval of the 


request is made early 
à student drop a course after the 


instructor is 
in the semester Under no 


last day of classes in any 
I Summe; 


Session 
hs 
ы 
| Н PAPERS 
he 
) 
Sey l Ar 
1 ati : : 
E" S ang п f а research Paper 15 required in lieu of an examination in 
‹ 
i, me ica] I other. ourses, as indicated in the course descriptions. To receive 
y al gr. 
[A Чол. 5 ade on a research paper, the pape 
Y of the S in the 


r must be submitted by the last 
rmission of the instructor, by the ] 


period (the last day of any examin 
nt reason 


ast day of the 


Min, the ay. ' Semester or, with the pe 
e) Xamination 


Or Sufficio 
le | 
le 


ast 
ation given in any 
the instructor may extend the deadline 
examination period of the following 
ess Permission of the Dean, not later than the normal graduation 
Student Subject to the following conditions: (1) no Student will 
y "lo ha Cdit lor the course for any purpose until a paper acceptable to the 
ls Cp „ ееп Submitted; (2) the only grade the student mav receive 
RI fo Credit) or NC (No Credit 
Candidates and 7 


Or the " 
hp х in ea vi the J D. Ll 
Thee t lan Mester with the approval of the 

) E Such course 
ғ lo Lay, Euideline ееп approved by the faculty and 
"iting req 14 Legal Writing, and to researx h 
“оц i luireme 


Ceive 


but not 
semester, or 


for the 
Го receive credit, a minimum grade of 65 


5 for LL.M. candidates. Failure 
will result in a 
degree may register for 


> ultimately to 
ade of 45. Students who are 
one course 


EI 
requiring a research 
Dean such students may register 
each semester 
s have t are intended 
paper courses that satisfy the 
nt. The faculty re ommends that the p 


aper's topic and 
specific approval by tl 


ie faculty member Furthermore, an 


TENUES 


Мт» 
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1 i 
outline should be submitted, to be followed by a draft. (The purpose of à | 
student , 


submitted during the course of the semester, is to allow the 


opportunity to improve the paper. A faculty member has the discretion v i 
a revised draft or to permit one if so requested by the student A revisec “ч 
outline 


necessary only if the professor requires it.) Approval of the topic T 
draft should be by a specified date. The paper should follow the Blue Boo 


EXAMINATIONS 


Written examinations are held at the end of most courses Every stud 
required to take the regular examinations unless excused. No excuse for à? 

will be granted except by the Dean and then only for illness or other emerê Í 
Application for excuse must be made in writing not later than one mon 


ч ation 

the date of the examination. A student excused from a final examinator y 
jnatio”™ 

e 


^ 


etermi 
instructor will select the mode of determination (for example, 4 
examination or paper). The student will have the option of (1 
the completion of the semester following the excused 
instructor's procedure of determining Credit/No ‹ redit (mii ' 
required for J.D. candidates апа 75 for LL.M. candidates) or (2) having e 
Incomplete) entered on the record and taking the next regularly a 
examination for a numerical grade. The examination may not be tak 


exclusion for low scholarship y 
Permission to take an examination before the regularly scheduled daté 0 
be granted. Permission to take a postponed examination is limite ) 
situations provided for in the preceding paragraph m y^ 

А student who has been excused from taking a regula! examination ib 
is a candidate for a degree to be conferred prior to the next regular a uuo? 
in the subject may petition the Scholarship Committee which тау jes 

y. 


such action as the circumstances require ad U 
: | ‚ recorde і 
If a student fails to take an examination, a grade of 45 will be 1 bove of 
d à 


the student has been excused from the examination as provide 


obtained the Dean's permission to drop the course 
CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION ой® | 
х | 

Candidates for the degree of Juris Doctor may take, in addition 0 Og 
regularly given on a Credit/No Credit basis, 12 semester hours О! ele ne ny 
work on a Credit/No Credit basis; a grade of Credit will be recorded "ate fo y 
is satisfactorily completed with a grade of 65 or bette! rhe finê prid! rg 
election of Credit/No Credit in an elective graded course will be the eek ul 
eighth week of a semester, the Friday of the fourth week of à six ›8510 و‎ 
session, or the Friday of the seventh week of a 13-week summe" X ? p, | 
unexcused failure to take an examination in a course or eri? ora | 
required research paper will result in the recording of à grade ol ^ ИТІ 
taken on а Credit/No Credit basis clud”? yy 

No student may take more than 17 semester hours of ‹ ourse» int gel 
220 and other courses regularly given on a Credit/No ¢ redit basis! ж й 
Credit basis „Jectiné tgl | 

Students are advised to consider carefully the advisability е; Re а su, ye | 
courses on a Credit/No Credit basis. In the opinion О! the fac ия лем сй 
election to take courses оп a Credit/No Credit basis may e tio? 
importance apparently attached to grades by educations) fess 

ege 


employers, be detrimental to the student's career in the 


ven in numerical terms equivalent to letter grades as follows: 85—100, 
br ET 84, B, Good 74, C Satisfactory; 55-64, D, Poor —below 
; Br Failure. In Law courses 220, 321-22 , 342, 
399, 459, 479, 509, 579 593, and 620 grades are CR, Credit 

Of 65 required for J.D candidates, 75 for LL.M. candidates): NC 
aw 220, the grade of H (Honors may be earned for work of 


quali 
Мед о Y 
. *Xamin 
"grade uj 


A student who has been excused from taking a regularly 
ation is given the grade of І, Incomplete. See Examinations 
^on failure to take an examination. Grades between 55 and 100 
, Oey УОГК has been completed and credit given. Grades betweer 55 
Is qı T, do not represent satisfactory work and adversely affect a 
Jelow «« average. No credit is given to J.D. and M Comp L. candidates 
Yani ?» or to LL.M. candidates for grades below 65. No grade may be 
DStructor after it has been posted in the Law Center or disclosed 


unle "tiet i 
1 Чп has been ап error in arithmetic certified in writing as 


'ceives a grade below 55 (Е) has the right to retake the 
ar (т same or a different instructor, but onlv within the next 
Cour. p does not apply to post-J.D. students The grade received in 
Oth 5 E entered into the student's record in addition to the original 
May me are included in computing the student's average. A 
изер à төр the right to retake a course only with respect to two 
“mula iv uring Study at the Law Center 
e average of a student includes all grades in all courses taken 


idate : 
e for a Particular degree 
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EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP | 


Candidates for the Degree of Juris Doctor—A student whose mi 
average at the end of anv semester falls below 65.0 but is above 64.0 will be P й | 
probation. If such a student fails to raise the cumulative average to 65.0 at tht "n 
of the next semester, the student will not be permitted to register 10. no 
succeeding semester unless he or she petitions for and receives the permiss! 
| the Scholarship Committee -e рей 
4 student whose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls 5 " 
64.0 will not be permitted to register for any succeeding semester unle pi id 
student petitions for and receives the permission of the S¢ holarship Com! 
to register sous? 
| л student who fails or receives a grade of No Credit іп more than -— а) 
over the entire period of law study will not be permitted to registe! cel 
| succeeding semester or to graduate unless the student petitions for anc ге 
q the permission of the Scholarship Committee -cion W 
A student who is not permitted to register under the foregoing provis! " ple 
be excluded as of the beginning of the semester for which he or she was ine 
to register ae 
Students who are registered at the time they receive notice that ney fro!" 
be permitted to register for the next semester are entitled to withdr 0 
school and to receive a full refund of the tuition paid for the seme? А 
} complete the work for which they are registered Ф 


nt * 
ne- ude” of 
Any student excluded may petition for reinstatement if the st К 


8 his 0, , 
| demonstrate that the low grades were due to circumstances beyonc pe with, 
hi control and that he or she has the capacity to pursue the study of 4 ر‎ sue 
n definite likelihood of success, that student may be readmitted subje n 
И conditions as may be imposed by the Scholarship Committee jete ie P^. 
1 Despite the above provisions, a student will be allowed to comp we fof * 
4 two semesters of law study before being denied permission to reg | 
succeeding semester mer 
For this purpose the term "semester" includes a session of the SUP past”, ; 
Candidates for Master's and Doctoral Degrees—A candidate for. e po 
doctoral degree whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion ol „e, m? he 
taking into consideration the requirements and standards fo! the ев" pich ' 
action of the faculty, be ex luded at the end of the semester Юю m 
candidate is currently registered wee an a 
| * rs def qe 
| A cumulative average of 78 is required for the Master of Law? 25 st a 
cumulative average of 65 for the Master of Comparative Law deg rime y 
À whose cumulative average falls below the required minimum at any у he P^, 
: ineligible for continuation in the program without the permission 4 вете ye 
Such a student will not be permitted to register for any succees pean у 


the 
| unless the student petitions for and receives the permission of NU 


| 
Board for Graduate Studies yot satis? jt 
> en 
Unclassified Students—An unclassified student whose work г nt 15 cult 
> e 
may be excluded at the end of the semester for which the stu“ 
registered 
| SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT NE 
js and de fe 
00!5 * 5ر‎ 
Students planning to attend summer sessions at other law 5‹ b ven ter ИТА 
à м 
to use the credit toward their Juris Doctor program а! the Lav . mä 
| students r 


have the courses they wish to take approved by the Dean 


REGULATIONS 

Coy Ses ; 

tou. ®" Summer sessions at other law schools in this vicinity if the same 
Ses > А x 

In are being Biven during the summer sessions at the N 


no ever » 
"Ent will c xd » give 
0 credit be given for unsatisf 
(that which Б 


ational Law Center 
actory work or be recognized in excess 


iste might be obtained in a similar period in this program. Students who 
Ster 4, „ i . 

eir at another law school must provide the Dean with an official transcript of 
1 Work there 


promptly on its completion 


NSC `$ 
SCRIPTS ОЕ RECORD 
ч Cia] transcri 
ег st 
; uden 
i Scrip Wh 
i „агрес for 
Mona] 


Pts of student records will be issue 


t who has a clear financial record 
€n more th 
e 


d on request of the student or 
\ fee of $2 is charged for each 
an two transcripts are ordered at the 
ach of the first two transcripts and а 50¢ fe 


transcript 
0 "m 


De 
iee anv. 
беъ Candidates 


same time, a $2 fee 
e is charged for each 


:NROLLMENT 


. are expected to maintain continuous enrollment until all 
^ l'equi м ^ E - 

the Sh quirements are satisfied. By failing to register for one 

2 dent bre : . 

M] read reaks registration and must be re 

Ries: admitte 

Xistir Пес 


semester ог more 
admitted (see Readmission page 
student is required to satisfy the curriculum 


requirements 
le time of readmission 


ATION REQUIREMENTS 
а ага. 
)b S are awarded in February, May and September 


? Tan 
the” Mis. ommended by the Faculty for graduation, a student must have met 
е эм 
80 


8 " 

W hola ton requirements of the National Law Center completed Satisfactorily 

hi rshi . 

hich Ship, Curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the 

‘Niven: © Stude 
Sj 


degree for 
ty nt is registered 


and be free from all indebtedness to the 
‘ation is required for the semester or summer 
u i lication f е degree is to be conferred | 

Yea е time of or Graduation—An Application for Graduation form must be filed 
Sk Students registration for the last semester or summer session of the final 
tom "ded di Completing degree requirements during the summer sessions will 
te Dleteg €!Plomas (no formal convocation) September 30, provided they h 
| Strat; all degree requirements and have applied for graduation as 
summer sessions. If they wish, such students m 


session at the 


ave 


a part of 
1e 


ay participate 
А, е Convocation 
"Devi е 
The DISHONESTY 
Riga ve 


TSity e E 
hip Des с у community, to fulfill its purposes 
it 


of ac. 
academie behavior 


must establish and maintain 
à Ones 
Dey. | Nesty 


All members of the community are expected to 


Dis, tal na and competence in their academic work Incoming students have 
Nog SPonsibi}in, А f 
\ durs, ¢ OnSibility to acquaint themselves with, and make use of, all proper 
1 ° Tor ~ А " 

& lem г doing research, writing papers, and taking examinations 
“den: S Of the .. 

ly m le ( 


Ommunity will be presumed to be familiar with the 
3 acord; S and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate failure 
Ч Nesty, "m Чапсе with such procedures will be considered academic 
ly, Se a Cts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual 


Niven, Sain 
Pity cha, the community and will be prosecuted through the proper 
` "апре - 


ргорег 
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d fro 


ine 
Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtainé vid 

e 
the following offices: all department chairmen, all academic deans and th 


President for Academic Affairs 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE 
OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


‚ , 7 institution 

The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to 1n9* ain 
ain 

policies governing access to and release of student education records mal i 


‚ Unive™™ 
rhe t "3 


by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds ust 
1s me | 


complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutio! 
em; 

1. afford students access to education records directly related to the T 

ro 


E c0 
^. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge suc h re 


inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate 1 qm IP 
: rop, 
ation й T 


3. receive the student's written consent before releasing informe 
exce à 


ersily, 


" к 119 [ 
directory information as indicated below. Information may bt furT Oron 
on certifica 


or her education records to persons outside the Univ 


a student's parents without such written consent only up 


the student's financial dependency; and jeas” 
| rele?! 
4. comply with a judicial order o! lawfully issued subpoena to 
student's record, notifying the student of this action ue 


А 

rhe University will release the following directory information upon t oi P^ 
name, local address, and telephone number; name and address of пех, ud 
dates of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment field d Qn 
credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received participation in one 
iniversily $ 


tions and activities chartered or otherwise established by the l "Tr" 
otic 
s of аер m, 


ing intercollegiate athletics); and height and weight of member mu 

А student who does not wish such directory information released | 

written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar f шй 
Copies of the University s full policy statement on the releast : 


information may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


o the "F t 

.orve tl 

Гһе Universitv and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reset һа p f 
anions 5 

modify or change requirements, rules, and fees Such regulation 


force whenever the proper authorities may determine 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS „дїї 

ИР a 

«| ہز‎ ag 

als materia! J vt | 
othe wi 

, stude „рй 

document, the student's registration may be canceled and the 957 i. at o 

nt re& an 


for subseque 4 
» any 5 


If a student knowinglv makes a false statement or conce 


on an application for admission, registration form, О! any 


ineligible (except by special action of the Fa« ulty 


rhe right is reserved by the University to dismiss О! exclude 
in the inte 
visable 


м rest 0 
the Universitv or from апу class ог classes whenever 


or the University, the University Administration deems it ad 


l 
RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS | uim 
gram" 


se )I 
Ihe right is reserved by the University to make changes in I 


notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes 


REGULATIONS 


"ROPER Ty RESPONSIBILITY 


Ё rsit no esponsible ) he ISS O € ona »roperty. А Lost and 
Jun 1 ( 1 I | . 
| los І $ ) Si 
ni ibl fc t | 
( ) t SF 
| Y i i 1 ed on campus in the safety and »ecurity Offic € 
© Offic 5 ntain I 


` | ~ І 1 16 The George Washington 
u tud t rolling ind while attenc inj 

Ini, ents upon enn . é 

уер; | 


< ‘Student Rights and 
M rrr y ө MES of conduct 
опаа wae аат student ne E and other Mi perge 
e Jug icia] Svst 'm for Non-Academic Studen не ваи дн o | s. 
as adopt s M fh ' of the Vice President for 
uri End it ' obtained at the Office o ЕДЫ, mus 
ы | à tain i AM of these е р 
bio for the oF wane ‘oat Miis applicable only - а 
i je or ion — lifficult. Regulations or requi нуч ад. Sen ien 
ini — lass of students may nc hanier ressonabi 
| “бза polen Menit shall be published in a m: 
оца PP ulations OI rade cin 
9 Inform affected : 
N 
Mens POLICY ON DRUGS 
| density © 


; " 
ir s of the aw, incl ing tion of thos 
lOt ы пе vio 0 ( idin viola 1 

1 1 ations t € € Б 

t ic 

c naon 

Proscy 
етс 


е possess S S 5 ) of d ugs > rs of the 

i "ugs. Me mbe € 

I ) L ile or di: tril ution of dr I m x 

i > Se, Sé i qe | 

com : e ld shania that adminis rative tion, whi h may 
Ommuni ۷ shouk 


Yu ^ 
S r privileges, о 
ر‎ 1 of other I 
I re sidenc e halls revocatior T" اڪ‎ - неме ы 
dis - ^ le 7 = 
any or dia ки в n the University may be tak 
| El. on Ог ¢ ismissa TOT А 
Meeste of the 


ig others 
University and the rights of 


Tk 


y 
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ITER FOR ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE СОМРІ TING — 
„аіл 
The Center for Academic and Administrative Computing (СААС) 18 loc j 


Academic Center, 801 22nd St, N.W. CAAC facilities are normally ауа! 
їз. Ий 
jite 


dent 


hours a day during the academic year, to all faculty, staff and studen 
CAAC encourages interest in computers by providing computing fac 


by offering short courses and technical assistance. Any University stu " 
projec™’ 


have access to the computer facilities for individual research, class P! es ® 

thesis or dissertation study. Access is by request; the schedule of cha 

available at СААС н е 
СААС maintains two IBM 4341s (VM/SP апа OS/VS1). A full range of сой; 


and application software packages is available including (but not limited 10 y 
XEDIT, FORTRAN, COBOL, PL/1, PASCAL, APL, SPSS, SAS, BMDP, ASSEN sed 
ASSIST, and SCRIPT. In addition, CAAC provides an easy-to-learn termin 
text-editing system on a PDP 11-70 computer ;cho? 
Computer programming courses are offered primarily by the Р: "d 
Government and Business Administration, the Department of Statistics" em 


ес 
ег and Information Systems, and the School of Engineering and Applie uter? 
e comp 


d 


In addition, many other departments offer courses that utilize th 


research adjunct to course work 


ү 
| 
1 

i STUDENT SERVICES E" 

p RESIDENCE HALLS jt 

if for g’ v 

: acsi BE 

йш Ihe University does not provide regular residence hall space s: gio, 

tl students. However, the Housing and Residence Life Office refe vil 

students to apartments as they become available in University-OWN g op? 

in the campus area. Additionally, the Housing and Residence Life е infor y 

an Off-Campus Housing Resource Center, and attempts to provic e atio” A 

I l I : 1 i 

info 7 


and assistance for those seeking accommodations. For complete а арр: дӣ 
intereste ; 
this service, as well as apartment guides and referrals, interes asit 


^eorge 
should contact the Director of Housing and Residence Life, G€ org 


University, Washington, D.C. 20052 


FOOD SERVICE ur 


Contract food service is available from August to May, and 


undergraduate academic calendar of registration, exams, anc ог the e 
Tho rate V 
Accommodations for the law school calendar are made rhe rà er 


neals F ice 
| day, 19 meals per week plan has been set at $1,730. The any 14 pe se | 
plan costs $1,660, the апу 10 meals per week plan, $1,600. Co! , неск (^ ih 
` » 5 ۷ ГУЧ 
cafeteria style and provided in two residence halls and the Са v asis ! 
: епс 


Center. Meal coupons may also be used оп а cash-equiva floor 
4 i к oor: 
Marvin Center first floor cafeteria and in George's on the fifth 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus | 
d social 


providing services, conveniences, and recreational an c 
of facil 


students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range 


ities 


STUDENT SERVICES 


etting f, 
Or a var. 
"Dan га Variety of programs conducted by the University Program Board, the 
me 
сиң, Nts offering course work in the performing arts, and other student and 
m organizations 
er 
tomm, ( enter Governing Board representing varied segments of the 1 niversity 
а Nity x 
This B hity Plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the ( enter 
: Oar 
" ET Works closely with the full-time staff in the development of proce- 
8 ar 
4nd policies that provide a framework for the ( enters operation 
Tne, 


NT HEALTH SERVICE 


le 
Meng dent Health is an outpatient clinic located in the НВ 
22nd St., N.W 
' Is staffed by physicians, nurse pr 
capable of addressing 


Burns 


actitioners, and physician 
most of students' medical problems 
'e and may be either arranged by appointment or, during 
a walk-in Most routine laboratory tests 
аһ Service lab at cost 

ts 
l by the staff 
Sen: Pa to assist students with mental health concerns 
Vina . 1s emergencies oc« urring 
S closed, sty i 


certain 
may be 
many common medications are 
prescnptions, and allergy shots anc 
nurse tor a minimal charge 


basis 


1 immunizations are 
А psychiatrist works in the 


during hours when the Student Health 


students may go to the Emergency Room of the 1 niversity 
Or tre > à 4 


le re atment. This arrangement is for emergency care only 
Stude Ponsibility of the student 
MS must be 


and all fees 


niversity to receive 
d in off-campus pro- 
Program are not eligible 


physicians and nurses of their own choice 


ге à Students Will be responsible for all fees 


charged. The bills incurred from 
Student Health Service (for example 
and referrals to speci 
e student 


х-гау 
alists or other outside physicians) are 


d Acci 
Accident Insurance 


_ has arranged for and endorsed 
b On ; 

"NL In п ап ele, tive basis 
the De; terested Students shou 
an of Stu 


group health and accident 
for those students who do not have other 


ld contact the Student Health Service or Office 


Why dents 
DEN 
ца PLOYMENT 
hy Nt tal. 
NS КТЕ more than 10 semester hours must limit outside employment to 
Ing, Me Studer <0 hours (see \cademic Work Load, page 34). It is urged that all 
Shen hough MS refrain from engaging in outside employment during their first 
Чы се of ork In some special areas may contribute to the learning and 
ate ç ue эы Student, as a general rule it will compete with time needed for 
A : Y and Preparation, which are at the heart of a g 


good legal education 


ЗА "Т SERVICE 


у à continuing interest іп the placement of its students and 
"idi Jean, t| 
‘ho ng a full ,. 1€ Faculty, and the Career Development Office cooperate in 
"sibi range of placement services. The ( 


areer Development Office is 


or n : 
providi services to students, alumni, and 


ng career development 


4 NATIONAL LAW CENTER | 
j 
-a 
both full 3 


ume Pre | 
ane | 


prospective employers. Services include up-to-date job listings 
part time), newsletters of current career information, counseling, res 
ary, ° 
м 
n the 


ration assistance, maintenance of a careet development resource libr: 
planning and presentation of forums covering legal career topics аз 
alternative career options On-campus interview programs are arranged i " 
10 
of each academic уеаг to provide prospective employers the opportu es 
ird- and fourt s 
0 
1983, the етра 
governi, 
ge g 


interview second-year students for summer positions and th 
students and LL.M. candidates for permanent positions. In 


represented private law firms, legal services offices corporations, and’ 

agencies, accounting firms, and District Attorneys’ offices from 10 states a 

cities үй 
During the fall of 1983, the Career Development Office « onducted à New gr 


ew York the 
rhis yeu" 
jor cite y 


City regional off-campus interview program Representatives from N 
met with students who traveled to New York for the interviews 
regional interview program will be expanded to include other ma 
Other programs include (1) An annual Public Interest/Service Day "n. 
conjunction with other Washington, D.C., area law schools \рргохіта ig 
ions, alo in 
bout carê ine 
tion Wsi 


employers from government agencies public interest organizat 
services offices visit the campus to talk with interested students à 
their specific fields. (2) A Corporate Career Day held in conjunc ‚сї 
Consortium of Washington, D.C., Law Schools. Including а panel wer 


entitled "Practicing Law within a Corporation the annual pr 
erview and talk wit 


gram £ jen 


stu 
attorneys from many corporate legal offices to int h up 


3) The Mid-Atlantic Consortium for Law Placement, a newly former бой? 
including 11 other law schools from the mid-Atlantic region. A concerte m. 
under way to invite small- and medium sized law firms to send represen’ s. 
attend a Recruiting Day on March 1, 1985, to talk with interested law wv 
Forums. Every two weeks the Career Development Office holds forums û ics P 
Center to provide students with information on à variety of topics. jo 
included Practicing Law on Wall Street, Careers in the Legal 
Clerkships, Jobs in Public Interest Law Nontraditional Careers." p 
Environmental Law, and Resume Preparation. The panelists for thest 


hË 
are usually GW law alumni which 
| ну, В 


profession og ip 


; Жел 
The Career Development Office publishes a newsletter Notewor ms Ef 
"T 
distributed to all students to keep them informed of upcoming prop nd ot 
anges: 
career news, trends in hiring, new bar examination rule chang d 


)ertinent information U р 
! Every year in February, the Career Development Office conducts а adil 
the previous year's graduates. Responses from 273 members of the "^ 

ing class showed 140 graduates in practice with law firms, 39 with " ship?! 
and local governments, 31 with corporations, 20 in federal judicial Cation 
in state or local judicial clerkships, 11 with public interest organi 
graduate school, 5 in the military, and 4 in other positions 


VETERANS BENEFITS 


Hall, un B 
ns or 4 tha 


The veterans counselor, located on the third floor of Rice 
NW., assists students entitled to educational benefits as vetera 
children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any prob ion б у 
arise concerning their benefits. This office also processes certifies i 
ment and attendance to the Veterans Administration 80 thé 


will be paid 
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'asible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents of 

ns Should « onsult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting applica- 
Ee the Veterans Administration. All such students should obtain the 
9n sheet issued by the Office of the Registrar which sets forth require- 

to be fulfilled before certific ation of enrollment can be made to the 


ls 
+ Administration and which includes other information of general 


‚ terg 
interact 


The y 
2 Veterans Administration is at 941 N Capitol St., М Washington, D.C 


OFFI, 
; ICE OF SERVIC ES FOR STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 
en 
uy lector of the Office of services for Students with Disabilities coordinates 
' Onientation, апа special services that address the needs of disabled 
'Prsity com Director also serves as a central point of contact from which the 
Mic Community may obtain information and assistance in serving disabled 
resource library maintained in the Services Office is available for 
se 


to coordinating a program of general assistance to promote 
Sabled students as fully as possible into the life of the 1 niversity 
Director administers reading and sign language services for 
and auditory handicaps 
€rvices for Students with Disabilities is located on the fourth 
2121 Eye Street, NM 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


159, 516, 579, and 596 


Administrative Law (372 
| Admiralty (302 
Advanced Criminal Procedure (334 
Advanced Legal Writing (380 
ia Agency and Partnerships (311 
Appellate Practice and Procedure (388 


| | Clinical Law Work (399 
1 | Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbi 
] | tration (339 
1 Commercial Paper (314 
4 | Community Legal Clinic (346 
] 1) Civil Administrative Law Clinic 
1 2) Immigration Clinic 
' 3) Outside Clinical Placement 
ri | 4) Small Business Clinic 
N | 5) Institute of Law and Aging 
| Community Property/Marital Property 
i 349 
| Comparative Law (307 
i | | Conflicts (309 
m | | Corporations (312 
| Creditors' and Debtors' Rights (318 
| Current Decisions (321-22 
Disabled People and the Law (397 


Domestic Relations (348 
Antitrust Law (330 


Federal 


16 


COURSES FOR JURIS DOCTOR CANDIDATES p — 


F its CC 
One of the great strengths of the National Law Center is the diversity of its t (hell 
offerings and the flexibility it offers students to design their programs о “Т, 


interests and career plans Every spring a series of ‹ ounseling sessions 15 n 


[ 
| 
{ 
| CAREER PLANNING AND COURSE SELECTION 
| 
| 


Гһе courses of instruction listed below are subject to change 
j reserves the right to withdraw any course announced 


ELECTIVE COURSES (NUMBERED 301-400) 


)u se 


provide students with an overview of course offerings in various areas 0 e 
| and to assist them in selecting courses and defining their career 0 ning 
| Students also may consult members of the faculty for course and career pu ol 
| | In addition, the Career Development Office provides a central storeho™ 
| | information regarding many types of legal careers cour 
| The Law Center's broad offering of elective courses is listed below: "i 
1 numbered 400 and above are generally more advanced, but are open to “econ? 
І and third-year students who have taken the prerequisite courses Both "—. 
| and third-year students may take more than one such course with the F 
| sion of the Dean j 398, 
f Among the courses offering clinical work are: Law 343, 345, 346 396, *" 
| (у 


p ers! 
rhe Un» 


Federal Jurisdiction (332/ 


- . ts (355) 
Government Contract 


Insurance (347 


International Law é 
303 

ournal of International Lé 

urisprudence (335 


jw (328) 


Labor Law (341 

Land Use Control (328) 
aw and Accounting 351) 
aw and Medicine (390) 


aw and the Deaf (398 b 


+ (345! sale’ 
aw Students in Court ts ese” 
aw Students Civil Righ" 
Council (343 


egal Activism (396) 


egal Process 315 
Legal Writing (344 
Medicine for Lawyers d 
Modern Real Estate rransat 
Moot Court (342 | 
Patent Law (359 

Patent Office Practice 
Product Liability (331 ‚_ (395! 
Problems of the € onsume! 


Remedies (375 


389 


(362! 


Sales 


Aq 


ation 
lOlderg 


“ation 


Ta 


al St tudie 


5 (504) £ 1 Land Use 


ar 
and Sales Finance (313 


( Orporations and 
340 


ч -Federal Income 336 
l'àctice Court (385 


Unting As] )e 
Nation (550 


‘ation of Criminal 


' Law Seminar (401 


Practices and 


atent Law (527 


' Investments 502 
anning 124 

al Pater Practice (524 
‘amily State (487 

“aw (547 


" 5 in Urban Law (579 
8 And the Law (585 


-Oxic and Hazardous Sub 


Con 


gation (513 
Planning 511 


mp nt Opportunity 146 
с : 
50) уте nt Claims апа | itiga- 


aw (412 
Опр; 
lien; p Itracts (435 


ec rocurement Law (431 


inica] i 
are p Studies (596 


tior elivery Systems (408 
AW (586 


i "Cono . 
ion; É mic 
1 

Ого] (5 


Law (426 
anitarian Law of Co 
533 


Share 


Federal Estate and Gift 338 


cts of Federal Income 


Justice 
Proce 


and Their Role in 


t 
idies in Е nvironmental Law 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Trusts and Estates (I-II) (325-26 

Unfair Trade (329 

United Nations Law and World Order 
304 


Women and the Law (394 


Ауд ANCE} 
A ) COURSES AND SEMINARS (NUMBI RED 401-600 


International Law of Air and Space 
531 
International Law of Human Rights 


IOs 
International Law of the Sea (532 
Labor Litigation (448 
Labor Relations (443 
Labor Standards (442 
Land Development 
Course) (501 


Law (Simulation 

Law and ( riminology I, II (475, 476 

Law of Criminal Corrections 180 

Law and Psy hiatry (486 

Legal Aspects of International Business 
Transactions (427 

Legal Research and Writing 
Students (620 

Legislative Drafting (591 

Natural Resources Law 

Negotiations (535 | 

NLRB Procedures (445 | 

Occupational Safety and Health (OSHA 
451 

Patent and Know-how Licensing (522 


522 


Foreign 


514) | 


Performance of Government ( ontracts 
432 


Pollution Control Law (515 


Public Economic Policy and the Law 
403 


Public Policy and Mass Media 413 
Public-Sector Labor Law (452) 


Regulation of Securities Markets (405 

Research in Patent, Trademark 
Copyright Law (529 

Research in Public Law (598 


and 


Science and the Legal Process 492) | 

Securities Regulation (404 | 

security Aspects of Corporate Finance 
406 

Soviet Law (546 

Special Problems of Tax Policy (564) 

'axation— Capital 
563 


Gains and Losses 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 

Taxation—Deferred Compensation I, П l'axation—State and Local 560! 

565, 566 Гах Practice Seminar (567 
l'axation—Exempt Organizations Thesis (599—600 
Taxation—Oil and Gas (559 Irade Regulation (417 radê 
Taxation—Partnerships and Subchap U.S. Regulation of Interné tional T! 

ter S (551 542 спе 
l'axation—Real Estate and Income (558 Use and Control of Nut lear ^ 
axation—5pe« ial Corporation Prob 518 

lems (555 Water Resources Law 510) 


COURSES NOT OFFERED 1984-1985 


Internal Union Affairs (444) 
International Patent Law ا‎ 52 


American Legal History (593 
»1) 
Comparative Labor Law (440 


Constitutional Law Seminar (592 Labor Law (447 t (4 


Criminal Practice (479 Law and Economic Developme! 

Criminal Tax Prosecution (552 Law of Privacy (589 

Diplomatic and € onsular Law and - of the Near East (548) 5 
Practice (536 Legal Problems in E duc sation ' " 


ing (5 
sir 
Patent and Know-how Licens 


Disability Problems (441 (477 
Police and the € ommunity e". 


Environmental Law II (509 ers | 
Income Taxation of Foreign Business Practical Economics for Lawy 

and Investment (562 Regulated Industries 414) 4) 
Intergovernmental Relations I, П (505 U.S. Foreign Relations Law (534 

506 U.S. Trademark Law (526) 
COURSE DESCRIPTIONS T 
The courses of instruction are described below. The number of hour . aft’ 
given for the satisfactory completion of a course is indicated in parer edit ° x 
the name of the course. Thus, a year course giving two hours o - стей! Р 
semester is marked (2-2) апа a semester course giving two hours 9 
marked (2 jon per^. 

In most courses, a final examination is held during the е xamina inal 
and the grade in the course is determined in large part b) that € AP 
These courses are parenthetically marked "Examination lieu d, 


rin HT 
‘searc h pape ‘fact 4 


alls ini 
je 8977 uitio 
examination are parenthetically marked "Research Paper rt da ril 
atisfy the 16 


Courses that require the preparation of a major rt 


completion of such a paper by a student individually will sé 


qr 
curriculum requirement for the J.D. degree № iting | p 
Courses parenthetically marked "Problem Assignments we ' or br" 
ments l'ake-home Examination," "Choice of Paper or EX minati ж, 
cal Work" indicate the nature of the method planned by — only reset ao 
determining in major part the grade to be given for the course he JD: {еб й 
papers qualify for the Legal Writing currk ulum requirement for C mor 6 nd 
Day classes begin at 9:10 a.m. and run throughout t the enti? ‘pot d? ays 
afternoon. Evening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. Many examine ations кү 
evening classes may be given in the afternoon only Ехатіпа "d 
students тау be held in the evening „роп in tori 
\ parenthetical designation at the end of a course den emesi” # 
whether the course is scheduled to be offered in the spring or fal ay or ү 
the summer sessions, and also usually whether it will meet in на; the i "in 
I 


ar, 

When a double-numbered course is designated "Ac ademic = jf in the 5Р 
1 
the course is scheduled to be offered in the fall, the sec :ond h 
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RQU 

QUIRED COURSES 
E 
“03-4 Contracts I-II (4-2 
Legal remedies of contr 


Contract specific performance reformation 


rating and terminat 
Mistake 


third-r 
Client 


Nash, Cibinic, Pock Caplan 
acting parties, including damages in contrac t and quasi 


rescission, remedies in tort acts 
( ing contractual rights 


ncluding offer and acc eptance 
problems of proof; f 


inction of consideration; conditions 


assignments 
arty beneficiaries; effect of 


changed circumstances protection of the 
e other party. I mphasis 
analysis, draftsmanship, adversary method. (F xamination 


з interests upon breach or threat of breac h by th 
on problems x 
1 ademic \ 
Torts (4 

Liability f 


eal 


д 
207 1 

у Seidelson, Banzhaf, Schwartz Sirulnik, Reitze, Dienes 
harm to person or property. Intent 
Produc ts lial 


апа other 
угап 


паі torts negiigence, nuisance 
Шу, misrepresentation and invasion of privacy; fault 


basis for shifting losses ion; damages; effects of liability 
E 

€ problems under Fede il Tort ( 

and evening 


Property (4 
ази = 


Examination Fall—day 


Starrs, Schiller, Brown, Chandler 


property Real property historical bac kground of the 
ates and conveyancing 


conce pts of personal 
law of est types of estates, dower and curtesv 
and tenant relationship, concurrent estates future interest 
alter the Statute 
Contract the 
tion 


landlord 


at common law and 


ot Uses; introduction to modern « onveyancing—the real estate 
deed, the recording system, methods ої title assurance. (Examina 


Fall evening; spring—day; summer 1984 


Constitutional Law (4 Mayo, Barron, Park, Cheh, Dienes 


asic pring iples of American constitutionalism 
liona] Cases 


бә 


N 


Harris 
judicial function in constitu- 
implementation of doctrines of separation of powers, federalism 
imited government development and exercise of national powers; introduc- 
tion to civil rights and liberties. (Examination 
Criminal Law 
and p 
Ригро 
Of spe 


»pring—day and evening 
Starrs, Robinson, Zenoff, Sirulnik Caplan 

rocedure (4 

Ses of criminz 

Cific ¢ 

сау Spring 

Civi] P 


al law, elements of criminal liability, se 
rimes, introduction to criminal proced 
evening 
rocedure (4 


lective consideration 
ure. (Examination Fall 


Sharpe, Barron, Schwartz Kayton 
Cheh, Raven-Hansen, Reitze lrangsrud 
litigation—rules that govern the process by which rights and 
'd in substantive law courses are enforced; pleadings 
апа post-trial motions 
ГУ, former 
Principles 


discovery 
jurisdiction and venue, equity jurisdiction and tri 


by 
У Ju adjudication. Emphasis on Federal Rules of Civil Proce 


al 
dure, but 


d and main problems indigenous to all procedural systems are 
evo 
220 1 eloped. (} xamination) (Spring—day and evening 


Egal Rese 
introduc tior 
and Speci 
tion 


arch and Writing (2 Staff 
1 to use of a law library; research experience in primary, secondary 
alized sources of law practice in proper legal citation form. Instruc 


her: Practice in legal writing. The grade H (Honors), CR (( redit), or NC (No 
Quality d &iven for this course. For Honors, а student must do work of excellent 
Complet Or Credit, a student must attain a minimum grade of 65 
5), Vening е the work in this course will 
“<1 Мо = 
Ot Co 


Failure to 


result in a grade of 45 Fall—day and 


Instruct оа Staff 
Dries Ur and experience in the ng and rewriting of an appellate court 
complet in the argument of an appellate case. This course must be successfully 
or ed in order to earn credit for Law 220. The grade H Honors), Cr 


Credit 
excel], © Credit) is given for this ¢ ourse. For Honors, a student must do work of 


aih nt quality For Credit, a student must attain a minimum grade of 65 
ire i Р А 
5 to complete the work in this course will 


^ result in a grade of 
?Pring— day and evening 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


| ; e" ze? 
222 Professional Responsibility Cibinic, Green, Jenkins: 
and Ethics (1 rest 
Required prior to graduation for all students entering in the fall 1983 er hic 
ind thereafter. May be taken in the second, third, or fourth years es 0 
| problems involved civil and criminal counseling and litigation Coe and 
| Professional Responsibilitv and legal discipline; roles of bar asso. jatio™ 
courts. (Examination Fall and spring—day and evening chte! 
: hec 
232 Evidence (4 Seidelson, Robinson, Park, % 1% 
Preparation а id presentation of evidence, inc luding proof of writings a ileg 
tion and examination of witnesses with emphasis on impeat hment ы enti 
opinion testimony; determination elevancy; demonstrative expt prié 
scientific evidence; application of the hearsay rule. (1 xamination/ © 
day and evening 
ELECTIVE COURSES 
shai?" 
302 Admiralty (3 sal јан 
American practice and jurisdiction in admiraltv; saving clause actio! perso 
Substantive maritime law of title and possession, maritime liens; Р yet 
injurv and wrongful death, charter parties and bills of lading genera T. 
and salvage and marine insurance, collisions. Lawmaking metho туд 
made law, statutes, international commercial custom and treaties 
tion) (Spring—day 4 am 
303 International Law and World Order (3 Malliso”” yc 
| An introduction to international law that provides the background "t. 
ized seminars. Emphasis on national states as participants in dec. Р nal) : 
processes, w ith consideration of publi bodies and other participa "i 
of range of available sanctions; roles and effects of international p^ rod!" 
under the U.S. Constitution; introductory study of humanitarian d eri : 
torv study of the World Bank. Complements but does not repeat nel gb 
Law 304. (Examinatior Fal day and evening; spring day sum! Май) 
304 United Nations Law and World Order (2 „айй; 
Introduction to international law through study of law and preci i mail" 
Nations Charter; structure and process of decision of l nited pr e^ 
nance of international peace and security—peat eful settlement ud m f 
national and collective self-defense; current problems consie® ntem "з 
General Assemblv and Security Council and recent decisions К - in [V ? 
al Court of Justice. Complements but does not repeat the materia p | 
Examination Spring dav and evening Br | 
307 Comparative Law (3 " Tu И 
| Introduction to comparative method and analysis, bask featur’ ла] j 
! tutio! es! 
systems, sources, legal profession judicial organization con. as d m the 
Selected issues of contemporary and practical interest, SU pha on on 
relations, inheritance, contracts, torts, consume! protection -— jeshi cj 
| intimate relationship between comparative law and conflict of ИЧ р, 
| | of methods of conflict avoidance and problems attendant upo Ane 
| litigation. (Examination opring day ск LO“ ind 
309 Conflicts of Laws (3 Seidelson ла! nal X "n 
| Legal problems arising from occurrences trans( ending state о к= ue? yg 
aries; jurisdiction; foreign judgments constitutional influent ifie s 
| bases of choice of law principles and their applic ation tO Fg € oi 
| including torts, contracts, property, family law administra only T. 
business associations. The grade CR (Credit) or № No Credit 1 y 8 | 
sections taught bv Lowther. Lowther Problem assignme! pile 
Pock—(| Examination Fall—evening; spring day sharp® х uf. 
311 Agency and Partnerships (2 employ y af 
Employment relations, vicarious liabilitv of employers m 15 4 tho” 
scope of employment, and independent contra tors; agen" 
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apparent authority to contract for their principals 
associations; the formation, operation, and te 


Partnerships Examination 


Corporations (4 Green, Solomon, Park, Cheh, Seligman 
Corporate law, with emphasis on operations and financing of corporations 
Control of corporations, action bv corporate directors, officers shareholders 
Control devices. Directors and shareholders' duties of care and loyalty 
Insiders transactions in shares of the corporation. Derivative suits, kinds of 
Shares dividends corporate distributions. (Examination Fall 


ratification; nonprofit 


rmination of partnerships; limited 
Fall—day and evening 


day and 
evening 


Sales and Sales Financing (2 
Provisions of the Unifor 
Eoods 


Rothschild, Zubrow, Warren 
m Commercial Code relating to sale 
including bulk transfers, warehouse receipts 
nts of title 


and distribution of 
bills of lading, and other 
docume particular attention to secured transactions 


devices utilized in this connection Examination 


and financing 
Fall—day and evening 
Spring— day 


Commercial Paper, Check Collection, 
апа Banking (2 


lassic otiable instruments as codified by Article III of the 
Commen ial Code. Check collection 
Article IV of the 
Reserve 
du 


Rothschild, Zubrow, Warren 


view of neg Uniform 
the system in theory as expressed in 
Uniform Commercial Code and the 


system in practice; Federal 
regulations, Clearing 


House agreements, and automation sv stems. The 
al banking system, work of the Comptroller ( 
Board Lega 


tion) (Fall 


‚епега! and the Federal Reserve 


1 problems concerning interest and the checkless society. (Examina 


315 Th day; spring day and evening | | 
е Legal Process (3 Robinson, Levine 
merican legal institutions and their interrelationships and processes. Juris 
Prudentia] concepts in the context of specific problems commonly faced by 
Private and governmental lawyers legislators, courts, and administrative agen- 
Cles. Issues of statutory interpretation, the roles of courts in making new law 
and the allocation of func tions between courts administrative agencies legisla 

31g cures, and private decision makers Examination 

editors’ and Debtors’ Rights (3 Cheh, Zubrow 
"editors remedies and debtors protections under state law: writs of attach- 
t Barnishment and execution acquisition of liens and forced sales of 
san Self-help arrangements, and se urity agreements Bankruptcy under 
State. law: who may file, the creation and administration of the bankruptcy 


Powers of the trustee 
dividuals 


evening 


discharge of debt; rehabilitation plans for 
under Chapter 13. (Examination Fall—day; spring—day and 
C А T 

‘Urrent Decisions (1 or 


2 per semester 
À s 
Mited to membe 


Seme rs of the student staff of the Law Review. A maximum of 4 

} Ster hours of credit may be earned in this course. The grade CR (Credit!) or 
323 ‘a No ( redit) is given for this course. (Ac ademic year—day and evening 

Durna] of International Law 1 or 2 per semester 

; ited to editors of the student staff of the Journal of International Law and 

“Сопот, 5 


А maximum of 4 semester hours of credit тау be e 


arned in this 
grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is 


соц The 
Qs (Fal) 


given for this course 
9-26 ^ Non Spring—as arranged 

ins and Estates I-II (3 Weaver, ( handler Solomon Sims 
lemer nmercia] transfers of wealth at death or during life. Law 325: essential 

and and formalities for creation of trusts and execution of wills, revoc ation 
ontoj ration grounds for contest, limits on property owner's power to 
ions of intestate succession. Law 326 dispositive provisions, common ques- 
trusts ^ onstruction future interests problems administration of estates and 
Examin laritable trusts Prerequisite to Law 325 Law 211 to Law 326: Law 325 
ring. ~nn and Problem Assignments Law 325: fall—day and evening 


ау; Law 326 spring—evening 


== 


Bren 
ES 


)3 


NATIONAI 


327 


329 


l 


AW CENTER 


chill 
Modern Real Estate Transactions (3 Brown, sd T 


ity 
Advanced problems in purchase and sale of real estate: legal responsibil j 
attorney ‚@ 


functions of buyer, seller, broker, escrow agent, conveyancing o 10 
Р ar 


1ssura 


examiner, abstractor, insuror of title process of examination and г 
1¢ 
n al 


title and other interests in realty, including recording, registrati " * 
insul* 
ү 


prope 
jniné 


insurance systems, settlements and closings, warranties hazard ! 
emerging problems related to cooperatives, condominiums and 
owners' associations; problems related to compliance with subdivision amm 


building and housing code regulations. (Examination Spring -day ал 
1984 الو‎ 
Land Use Control (2 Каш 
Formerly 3 credits zonil 
Selected problems in urban and regional planning: applic ations of 2 tion d 
urban renewal, and special programs available for the implement? , " 
development plans. Enrollment limited by the instructor. (Writing Assign 
and Examination Spring—evening pte! 
schec 
Unfair Trade Practices (3 Weston, Banzhaf, Schwartz, ? сё ا‎ 
Unfair trade practices at common law and under modern legislation". Р ship? 
to enter markets and compete; interference with contrac tual relatio prop” 
trademarks and trade names; imitation of product appearance misapP jpl* 


tion of ideas and trade secrets; right of publicity; basic copyright p™ nfa airl of 
anc ш б 


protection of competitors and consumers against false advertising 4 Act 4 
deceptive practices under Federal Trade Commission Act ггааетаг cri 
state unfair trade and consumer protection statutes; prict ' and se rice i 
nation under Robinson-Patman Act and state legislation 

Fall—day and evening pecht”! 
Federal Antitrust Laws (3 Westom i " A Е 
Federal antitrust law and policy under the Sherman, € lavton anc a 


nc 
jan 4 
the Rule of Re asol бш 


basic economic theory of free-market operation ler * 
reements unde on 


offenses; price fixing, market division and related авт 


sure! def 
Act §1; conspiracies; boycotts; trade association activities me: oli ze U" i 
| ор АС” 
industrial concentration; monopolization and attempts to ee av "m 
Va an" 

Sherman Act 82; mergers and joint ventures under Sherman anc ng * 


xclusive 
exclu xem 


esale price maintenance and other vertical restraints 
чей €^ 7. 
selecte " enin? 


tie-in agreements under the Clayton and Sherman Acts 


€ 
from antitrust liability. (Examination Fall—day; spring day an И 
Product Liability (2 MT remedi 
Development of the oncept of product liability and consum y ntt 
ope problems and proces in evaluation of risk and репей ve) | it! 
in government reg ion of dangerous and defective product duc » 
actions for harm resulting from defective and dangerous А лий mi sd 
reference to parties and proof in negligence, warranty nuisance entific 
esentation, and other cases. Problems associated with hazard ( с safe? T 
insurance, and industry self-regulation. Review of Consume! produ fi i 
and « ent le dealing with injuries and remedies in SI 
Choice of Research Paper or Examitr Spring day n kar 
той, : 
Federal Jurisdiction (2 Lowther p prang" у 
Rave n-Hans m ih anal 
x throug dvi”! 
Relationship of federal courts to Congress and to the sté ates oí ? yurt* 
cases dealing with federal judicial functions (int luding prob? fec eral : йй 
opinions, standing to litigate, justiciability federal qué stions wee sta atio” 
federal review of state court decisions (including relation — apP боў 
federal substantive law p». edural problems in exert ising Г ziven !/ S^ 00) 
of law to fact). The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No ¢ redit only b sprine 


all day 
taught by Lowther. Lowther Problem Assignments Fa 


and evening 
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Advanced ( riminal Procedure (2 
De 1510п to arrest prosecutive discretion, bail, the 


3 Speedy trial, discover 


у plea bargaining publicity post-conviction procedures 
Stàrrs— (1 xamination and Problem Assignments); Robinson Zenoff—|Examina 
335 tion Fall —dav and evening 
935 Jurisprudence 2 Mayo, Park, Chandler, Cheh 
asic 


Jurısprudential conc epts; nature of | 


Jurisprudentia] s hools—natural law 
Попа] 


administrative decision-making 
advance 


analytical, historical, sociological 
law and logic; law and justice; the judicial 


impact of politic 5, economics, and 
On legal systems 


Mayo Park, Cheh—(Examination Chandler—i Research Paper Fall 


day 

aa, ЗП evening 

336 Taxar; 4 i 
*Xation— Federal Income 3 Weaver, Solomon Kempler, Sims 
S 

| Urvey of substantive provisions of 


n 
Bross income 


provisions affecting taxation of familv 
lions 


limitations on allowable ded 
Problems of 


Поп and р 


uctions, sales and dispositions of property 


capital gains taxation, nontaxable ex hanges. Weaver—(Examina 


338 * г roblem Assignments Fall and spring—day and evening 
axation— Federal Estate and Gift 2 or 3 Weaver 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws, including 
Inter vivos transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, joint interests, life 
surance proceeds property subject to powers of appointment, marital 
339 °з Чи‹ Чоп and split gifts; tax procedure. (Examination Fall —evening 
Ollective Bargaining and Merrifield, Rothschild, Seibel 
a Arbitration (3 
p tive labor agreement: content negotiation, administration through grie 
л Procedure апа arbitration probiems in settlement of labor disputes 
day с" Law 341. Merrifield Rothschild—(Problem Assignments) (Fall- 
340 fano: nng evening н 
lon— Federal Income, ( orporations 


Solomon 
Kempler, Sims 


апа Sh 


areholders (3 
Ontinu 


ation of Law 336. Pr 


Ships p 'rimary emphasis on « orporate-shareholder relation- 

Partial roblems of corporate Gividends redemptions of stock, distributions in 

king. 4 nd complete liquidation stock dividends, bail-outs, and dividends in 

the x deral income tax problems involved in the formation of corporations 
Sale of , 


Orporate businesses 
and : р 


including collapsible corporations 
lor 


mergers 
and corporate divisions Students who have 


received credit 


acquisiti ms 


forme; Law 


cannot receive credit for 


for Law 340. Prerequisite: Law 33¢ 
341 “amination Fall—day; spring—evening 
abor Lay 3 Merrifield, Rothschild 
Law р, 1 à 
5Overning labor management relations, organizations and representation 
jangaj Ployees regulation of economic weapons, enforcement of collective 
Fall ung agreements interunion and intra-union relations Examination 
345 M day and eve ning 
^ Oot Court 1 or 2 
аас согу participation in the upper-class competition results in one hour of 
academ;. credit. Finalists in the upper-class competition receive two hours of 
асады credit. Finalists in the first-vear competition receive one hour of 
mper; credit. No academic credit is awarded to nonfinalists in the first-vear 
34: Ourse ition The grade CR Credit or N( No Credit) is given for this 
343 Law Fall and spring 
oun Ents Civil Rights Research Sirulnik and Staff 
inicaj 'LSCRRC) (2, 3, or 4 
the E Problems conc erned with the le; 


gal problems of minorities, women, and 
X 
. Poor Stuc 


А lents work with org 
lvi] Rights. 


anizations such as the Lawvers ( ommittee for 


nder Law, Women's Legal Defense Fund, Civil Rights Division of 


Starrs, Robinson, Zenoff 
preliminary hearing, right to 


law; development of legal institutions 


func- 
process legislative executive 


scientific 
contemporary trends in jurisprudential thought 


federal income tax law, inc luding concept of 


and individual transac- 
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344 


345 


346 


j 

, Natio" 
the Justice Department, Institute for the Development of Indian Law ' (i 
Committee Against Discrimination in Housing and National Senior "m 


Law Center. Approximately 60 hours of work per semester аге requirec cou 


credit hour. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No ¢ redit) is given for ме pit 
Permission of the instructor 18 required prior to registration (Fa 

summer í 

$0 

2 of 


Legal Writing (1 or 2 m 
Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of а full-time me yi 
the faculty who will determine, prior to registration whether the wor edh 
for the topic selected justifies one or two semester hours of credit If el? yritit 
one hour of credit, this course may be repeated to meet the leg iot" 


ігес 
requirement for the degree. Approval of the faculty member 18 requi 


24 рар" 
gulations, Rese@ 


registration. See ге‹ ommended guidelines under Re 
Research Paper Fall and spring—as arranged; summer) 


Law Students in Court (4 op 9 
4 clinical program in trial advocacy, offering an opportunity to deve uii 


. Co 
ons in the Superior ‘ : 
іу1510 


0 


h 


a trial lawyer while representing indigent pers 
District of Columbia. Students may participate in either the civil d "T 

anc e 
focuses primarily upon the representation of tenants in lano. gif 


~ civi «е0 
actions, but also handles some consumer, negligence and othe! chat 


»psons ji 

or the criminal division (in which student litigators defend ре! ppo y 
а D „ PF 

with misdemeanor offenses). Students in both divisions have te nde, 


$ u 
of litigation - ond 


for jurv trials. They are responsible for all aspects , 
esse’ TH 
Ә satio” 


and witn 
t nego" quo 
purs" 


supervision of clinical instructors: interviewing clients 


ing investigations, preparing pleadings, engaging in settlemen 
and trials 
student 
linic. SE% ot” 
inal dV ^ „ш 
jin ple for 


plea bargaining and conducting all motions hearings 
Superior Court s third-year practice rule. Only third-year 
completed Law 218, 215, and 232 may participate in the € 
held in the civil division on Monday evenings and in the crim la 
Wednesdav evenings. Students must have one day per week — " 
- 


„r week 
appearances and plan to devote approximately 20 hours pe! we at 
consecuti 


made © s "n 
тау по! : 
. enr? 
e La cred 

NC It 


Students must participate in the program for two 


beginning in either the summer от fall. Application must be 


spring semester of the preceding a« ademic year. This course 


at the same time as Law 579 or any litigating activities in Law 
5 B 


limited, with selection by lottery. The grade СА € redit) oF 


given for this course. (Fall, spring and summer 


Legal Aid (arr 

1) Civil Administrative Law Clinic—Working under the 
attorneys, students represent indigent litigants before state 
istrative agencies. Activities include Social Security Disability ; mp aj 
Accommodations Office hearings, Unemployment and worker nefits P Fd 


ıer public 


hearings, Food Stamp reviews, will writing and otl , 
week strt 


work. Ten hours work per week required Two-hour 
|1 10 j 
sor. Permissio! » 


additional weekly meeting with supen 


"d 
ation ol T 
"ULM рб 
wer АР yo 
Cour, Om 


quired prior to registration 


2) Immigration Clinic—Clinical work includes repre E 
deportation hearings, and oral argument before the immig 
ization Service, Board of Immigration Appeals a 05 
gton 


„sent 


Students will assist aliens residing in the Washin 


to 
is for 

ал 
volunt P ene 


problems including adjustment from nonimmigrant 


1 Se 
obtaining labor certifications and work visas obtaining V! 


" if 

other countries to enter the United States and obtaining а p” 
АГ pi 

orders for those whose visas have expired and who ku C se p 

ir oF of 

deportation. Ten hours work per week required. Two hot ins jet gat” 
nission of he та? 


additional weekly meeting with supervisor. Pert 


no 
к, лосей but 
ful completion of Law 586 suggesté 


registration. SUCCESS 
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3) Outside ( linical Placement 


[ Students arrange 
State or 


independent projects with 
federal public interest organizations 


for academic credit. A « ompilation 

Of suggested projects is available within the Community Legal Clinics office 

Proje ts must receive prior approval by the Director of Clinical Programs or the 
Staff 
i 


small Business Clinic 
Small businesses and non 
Problems 
and гє 


Under guidance of the instructor 
profit organizations 
including drafting part 


students assist 
dealing with a wide variety of 
nership and incorporation p 
Viewing contracts and commerci 
resolving disputes 
required prior 


apers, drafting 


al leases, advising on tax problems, and 
Prerequisite: Law 312 and 336 
to registration 

The &rade CR (Credit) or N( No € 
COurse Fall 
Insurance 2 

Primary 
trative 
Insur 


Permission of the instructor 


redit) is given for | 


all sections of this 
spring, summet 


347 
4 Schiller, Pock 


risk-distributing medium and the rules by which legislative 


and judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and 


ance marketing, insurable interest 
nefits to non 


dispositi. on of « 


idminis 


avert its dangers 
subrogation transfer of insurance 
policyholders, coverage and other insurance policy ү 


provisions 
lauims. (Examination Fall—day and evening summer 1984 


Potts, Zenofi 


adoption and custody of € hildren 


Domestic Rel 
Marriage 
relations 


ations (2 


annt Iment and divorx e economic 


349 Comn ; eR ea evening; spring—day 
"à tunity Property/Marital Property (2 Weaver 
6а] rules апа planning considerations with respect to property owned and 
quired by married persons. Primary emphasis will be on the law of the eight 
Community, property states, but specia! attention will also be given to the 
Рага problems seen under ће now widely enacted statutes creating judicial 
Power to decree an equitable distribution of a divorcing couples marital 
du Pert As time permits, federal tax rules and conside rations will also be 

351 sed. (Research Paper or Examination opring—day 


Lx. x 
AW and Accounting 2 
tudy of f 


accountin 
51 


Cibinic, Kempler, Taubman Seligman 
undamental accounting prin iples with emphasis on corporation 
& legal and accou 


nting implications of specific items 
alements 


in financial 
ol corporations; inventory 


adjustments; « Orporate transactions 


lay capital adjustments Strongly recommended for students who 
ave 
Е had nO accounting Examination and Problem Assignments Fall 
bs. Vening 
355 
Оуу, 
\ *rnment Contracts 3 Nash, Cibinic 
Vey of basic 


law underly ing government 


i procurement, basic power and 
Nitations 


legis) ы on federal government in entering into « ontracts administrative and 
Curem чи Policies governing these contracts, advertised and negotiated pro 
ment AM Procedures, forms of contrac н and clauses used. Law 131, Govern 
tion Е Ocurement Law, is the substantial equivalent of this course Examina 
$95 ' id Problem Assignments Spring—day 
“yin Law (2 Kayton 
and as Patents subsequent to issuance of patent; nature ої patent as property 
Ment “ - gal instrument validity—novelty, nonobviousness utility and enable- 
Signe. fo gement doctrine of equivalents, and hiie-wrapper estoppel. De 
Perienc, Students intending to specialize in patent law; knowledge or 
" Vening їп patent law helpful but not prerequisite Examination Fall 
2 Pate " 
Substan Ое e Practice (2 | Lipsey 
lated E апа procedural law of patents lea to issuance of patent, mainh 
earliest о proceedings before US. Patent Office Obtaining and preserving 
ang i ole Patent filing date; ( ontinuing applications, res judic ata, novelty 
and Obviousness requirements 


substantive rules of prioritv of invention 
relate ч d 
lated affidavit practice; nature of claims and formal defects; double 


e 


380 


388 


389 


390 
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ott 

patenting. Designed for students intending to specialize in patent law Є 
uisite: Law 359. (Examination Spring—evening її 
Administrative Law (3 Park Banzhal, Ва 
Schwartz, Raven "m 

Studv of the administrative process in executive and independent ree in 
agencies; emphasis on judicial review. Formal and informal de ision-T* LU 
investigation, planning, and publi idministration functions ОЇ the agent vat? 
related to thei | limits and to the roles of lawvers in gi vernment anc "m. 


practi Re hips of agencies to the executive and legi j 
public and interest groups, and to the social, politic al, and П ha^ 
ispects of various philosophies of governi ıt regulation Park and pa 

I xaminat on Fall—day; spring—day and evening k ' тап 
Remedies (3 Cibinic, Nash, Lowther, Park, Zubrow; roa 
Development and use of judicial rer edies that give relief for past 0! T. 
injuries to interests of personalty and property Remedial approaches i cor 
compensatory and punitive damages, injunctions, unjust enrichm® jg 
structive trusts, equitable liens, tracing, subrogation and specific ; read! / 
Emphasis on comparing remedial options in fraud, mistake duress NC № 


АЙ) OF? 
contract, and abuse of fiduciary relationships. The grade ( R iC redit pinat" 
Exam gy 


Credit nly is given in sections taught by Lowther Cibinic— ing 
Lowther, Nash—(Problem Assignments Fall—day and evening sp! "m. 
Legislation (2 n of ni 
Legislative process and roles of participants in the process operatio ar no 
States Congress and state legislatures, including fact finding Oratio? n 
procedure. Statutory interpretations emphasized to provide four 
more advanced courses. (Examination ger” 
onde” 


Advanced Legal Writing Seminar (2 
Constitutional law, criminal law, and psychiatric aspe 
are the central themes from which paper topics will be 
gis 
iscripl 
-day! st 
stern 
к, Ste” 
arnes ^ quit 
edi P eed 
once for v 
A 
4 „ cont 
requisite ОГ” (or 
Prerequi p is give? к 


4] 0 Л 

‚сїз of criminal юг? 

select" рй 

sea 

rive rese "nu 
seminar. Instruction in improving skills in such areas as le ative ^ e ger 

of interdisciplinary materials, editing and critiquing mant 
fulfills the advanced legal writing requirement Spring 

[rial Practice Court (2 Pryor, Ryan Kendric 

Stevas, Seidel, B 

e-trial and court 


Trial of assigned cases, trial techniques, р 
is course 


pursuant to federal rules. Students may repeat th 
Prerequisite: 42 semester hours, in« luding Law 218 
registration: Law 232. The grade CR (¢ redit) or NC (No € redi 


course Fall and spring—day and evening мё 


å D „4 
Appellate Practice and Procedure (2 he OO id 


phe С „уй 
Rest 


Study through text and an examination of the appellate proces? ts 
centered around the discussion of a series of fundamental ‹ once} Ah 
paper we 
Medicine for Lawyers (2 al medion „ 
Survey of the basic medical sciences and the rudiments ol clin sent p 
encountered in the practice of law. Medical terminology the mental inti 
trauma, and industrial medicine. The application of this funda, e, 
tion is demonstrated in personal injury or negligence and - „nal in 
as well as in commitment and equitable proceedings I mo gxami" 
lawver to communicate most effectively with medic al specialis md 
Fall and spring—day sharp! P ui^ 
Law and Medicine (2 liability w^ 
Malpractice, insurance, and alternatives to professional a a det, 
securing and presenting medical evidence to prove causa, ent!) in jo” 
chemical test data and behavioral science findings іп on ua pro gii 
practice of the professions professional organization. pesto ы 

in medical 5‹ 


service delivery; public policy intervention 


і 
l 
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57 
abortion transplantation, and coerced treatment. (Examination Fall—day 
and evening 


394 Women and the Law (2 Ridder 
An examination of the treatment of women in all areas of the law 
remedies for sex discr 

discrimination 


Clinica] projects or rese. 
Enrolimen 


Dr, 
Problems 


and legal 
mination. Emphasis on « onstitutional law. « riminal 
in the media, education, and emplovment 


law 
Students choose 
arch papers on which to focus the 


›егпевїег s work 
t limited to 30 students Е 


3 Research Paper Sprin day 
395 


of the Consumer (агт 


Rothschild and Staff 
1 Consumer Protection Center Clinical treatment of consumer protection 
Students engage in one or more of a number of th« Center's projects. For 
example Consumer 9 


is a project that solves problems received in writing or 
by telephone for a nightly television show. “( onsumer H-E-L-P 
in telephone contact with inner-citv « 
Places law sty 


tion The 
regulatory agencies. Students may 


>>. 
F rotection Rep 
Week 


places students 
onsumers. The cluster intern program 
И Columbia Office of € msumer Protec 


Center's federal programs allow st gain experience in 


publish in the Cor 


idents with the District 


11S0 write 


sumer 


Orting Service. Min mum of 8 hours work commitment 


each 
2-hour weekh seminars required in addition for 3 credits May 
"epeated once lor a total credit not to exceed 6 hours 
› . 

“! Bankruptcy Clinic 

Partic ipate 
through 
тау be , 


half ho 


be 


Open to second- and third-vear students 


Students 
in negotiations with creditors 


counsel chents in financial matters 
and prepare 1 
lecessary to assist clients 


intensive intervie 


egal petitions in bankrupt v that 


May be taken for 2 or 3 credits. One and one 
ur weekly seminar 


The Бгайе CR (Credit) or NC (No ( redit) is for both sections of this 
396 purse Fall, spring, and summer 
“8al Activism 2 or 3 Banzhaf 
Study Of the legal process, not to bene fit individual clients, but as a powerful 
Чы Or айе ting social change and advan ng the ү eo "age te pic ` 
d in à hour semin each week include principles of 
Maximizing al leverage, legal iw, working with the press and 
Member Congress, drafting of lega iments, unusual legal tools and 
tactics negotiation making money fron public interest law, et« Students n 
Choose to bring a public int« est legal action before an agency or in court or 
тау undertake another legal action project for cred and receive a 
numeri, al ade \ tert atn t ly st ide nts may do еѕеаг‹ I onat pk ited to 
397 B Interest law for 2 credits n à CR/NC basis Fall—day 
'Sabled People and the Law (2 Banzhaf 
“Xamination f those ireas in which persons h disabilities have traditionally 
m denied some right or benefit afforded othe persons in our society and 
lave resorted to | actor ntroduction to st; utes and agencie s designed to 
Protect People with disabilities. Students n ay choose to p epare a research 
Pape; апа receive egal writing credit and a nume cal grade! or to gain 
39g Practic al experience doing a clinical project a CR/NC basis »pring—dav 
ational Center for Law and the Deaf Banzhaf 
C Education Activities 1, 2 j 
With. the National Cent lor Law and the Jeal in bringing legal 
can mation ervices, and representation to the more tl an 13 million Ameri 
the ^s. e deaf or hearing mpaired. The Center is designed t help make 
thei, epo. paired aware of thei br И ПА — 
proj,,, 4l and aw-related problems. Students тау participate in one more 
ems 8: (1 counseling persons witl hearing impairments about legal Ь 
рге at а walk-in « тїс usually held on the Gallaudet College campus; (2 
Paring А 
а‹ 5 апа participatin 


& їп workshops for hearing impaired persons t« 

Dn iem with their ights and obligations unde the law j 

ач “senting the int 
Mini 


Strative pr 


assisting in 
erests of deaf and h« anng-impaired persons in Judicial and 


oceedings; (4) preparing research papers on topics related t« 


JE = pac sis тые КУЕ те т тет 


-e ot m e +++ E T T e t n e t p UR рә... tit ttr en 


CÓ 


NATIONA 
| ri 
law and the deat preparing handbooks explaining legal topics to the " p 
ipaired. Studer І € € gn but will be assis s 
trained translators when dealing with deat individuals pproximatel) 60 р 
| f w per semester is required each credit hour Students may геР yy 
course for a maximum of 8 semester hours of credit. This course may р Thé 
| taken at the same time as Law 345 inv litigating activities in Law © pit 
grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course Fa 
summe! is arranged sul 
399 Clinical Law Work (art Je? 
Projects ۱ ch, or public interest а‹ tivities 0 yo 
nature (її pport o pul nterest nonprofit о у] 
tions, and igencies or courts) тау be initiate ance 
be supen Projects must b« approved in a the 
the I ittee (three members both as to whe, lr 
project is I ber of semester hours of С рр 
granted. A maximi f 10 ster hours of credit may be taken in ОП gen 
| semesters. This course a limited number of third-yed! М Fall a 
| Ihe grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this courst 
| spring 
| 
| CLINICAL LEGAL STUDIES 
Director: E.S. Sirulnik 
Faculty Advisers: D.P. Rothschild, E.S. Sirulnik, J. Banzhaf III, A.W Reitz 
| Related Courses 
343 Law Students Civil Rights Research Council (LSCRR¢ 
345 Law Students in Court 
346 Legal Aid 
395 Problems of the Consumer 
396 Legal Activism 
398 National Center for Law and the Deaf 
399 Clinical Law Work 
513 Environmental Litigation 
516 Clinical Studies in Environmental Law 
579 Clinical Studies in Urban Law | 
596 Graduate Clinical Studies 
| 
= 
ADVANCED COURSES ШЕВ 
ADMINISTRATIVE LAW: ECONOMIC REGULATION 
Faculty Advisers: R.E. Park, G.E. Weston на? 
10 
| 101 Administrative Law Seminar (2 «will va ур 
| Group study of specific problems in administrative law Гори nt and de 
| fall 1983 semester, the course will focus on policy managemt ег? 
| ment. Prerequisite: Law 312 Research Papel Fall—day we gn 
103 Public Economic Policy and the Law (2 . catego" nit 
Interrelation of law апа economics in such subject mat ;olic* p1 
decisional contexts as economic regulation of industry as de and in’ 
government research and development practices foreign trac „ening 
and public spending priorities. (Research Pape! Spring^ 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
404 Securities Regulation (3 

The basi. course in the study 
distribution 
Particular 
the 


Green, Seligman, Black, McCaw 
of federal and state laws governing the offering 


and trading of securities. Focus on federal laws 


and regulations, in 
the Securities 


Act of 1933, the Securities Exc hange Act of 1934 


and 
епіогсетепі of these laws bv the SEC and 


private. parties. (Examina 
tion Spring—day and evening 
405 Regulation of Securities Markets (2 Warren 
Operation of over-the-counter and ex hange 


markets In luding competitive 
and monopolistic practices in each market elationship of antitrust laws and 
Securities regulations to concept of a free and open market place; role of 
regional exchanges and third market in providi 
market 


Structure: гє bates and their effect оп mer 


SOoundness of industry; use and availabili 
Performance 


competitive element in 


advantages and disadvant s of 


nted market; minimum fe« 


ndising of securities and financial 


ty of economic data in evaluating 
of market place. The sem г will examine matters directly of 
Interest to graduate law students, lawve 
Take home 


| 
rs, economists, and political scienti 


Examination Fall—day 
Securities As 
Federal 


106 
) ` - 

pects of ( orporate Finance (2 

and state regulation of 

regulation of 


including 


Seligman 


securities t sactions, such as tend 


investment companies, and new types of secur 


the options and futur 


es markets. Prerequisite: Law 312 and t04 
Resear h Paper Sprir day 
407 Sem; : d 
Seminar: Law and Economic Development 2 
Investigation of leg probiems relevant to economic dew lopment in th« 
urd World Economk aspects of economic dew ‘opment, prin ipal issues 
relat : Р 


Ing to the impact of d 
*SDects of tr 


the princi 


mestic laws on economic de elopment private legal 
ansactions that may assist in economii development and some of 
pal policy issues in the so-called North South dialogue. Discussion of 


search papers may play 


I | 4 major role in the organization of the class 
408 “esearch Paper 
Seminar: Health Care Delivery Systems 2 Steele, Tillman 
de of the le of the lawyer in є xisting and proposed national systems for 
ете iO healt сше. ouidents \\ gain familiarity with the concepts and 
айу, іп health « are delivery by we rking with issues in the design, finance and 
Ing ie ration ot existing arrangements; « xamination of the means of reconcil 
Provide, Ре tations of various groups of health care service consumers and 
41 E Research Paper Spring—evening 
(Fog 5 гае Practices and Procedures Rothschild, Horton 
" и 
The tua d Drug \dministration ah saic ЛҮ ТҮРКҮ 
МШ co. ice that administrative practice has egulatory activity. The course 
ation inside r FDA rulemaking procedures in general, a step-by-step consider 
Practic. the various hearing procedures now ау ıilable under the new agency 
рі, 5 апа procedures, and proble s de ed to enable the practical 
Кы: юп of lemaking and he procedures t achieve resolution 
412 aay Law 372. (Examination evening 
he rend Drug Law (2 Kaplan, Becker 
Bovery, eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and nt lated laws. Consumer 
tion ^x nt, and industry у ewpoints. (Choice of Research Paper or Examina 
Û Piblig j Evening 
дын, and Mass Media (2 barron, Plesser, Hammer 
Cal м — Structure of mass media and their interrelati inships psychologi 
interes pe Of mass communications continuing adjustments among public 
fang ala the economic system, and technological developme nts; influence 
Conflict anis exercised by government, other inst tutions, and private groups 
inte etween freedom of speech of the media and other maior community 


res 
ts; the media's relationships to the interests of dissident and minority 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


ү 
jar 
. Rese? 
groups and the access of these groups to the media. (Examination 0! 
| 


Рарег Fall—day; spring—evening , chte! 
t14 Regulated Industries (2 Park, sch lies 
Substantive problems of business regulation in terms ої natural топор 
licensed industries, subsidized industries, and safety regulation Гур!‹ : upo” 
lems raised include the role of intervenors, the impact ої regulate ent 
management and market behavior, the uses and abuses of e¢ опотіс © «us 
the role of agencies' staffs, interagency planning and regulation and the у am 
of judicial and legislative review. Each student selects one indus" ПР 
develops an insight into economic regulation in terms ol that industry 0? 


1 regula 


market structure, growth and development, trade associations anc 
agencies. (Research Paper pans 
115 Practical Economics for Lawyers (2 Raver В 
For students with no prior economics training. No calculus O1 pet. 
required. Key principles of economic theory are presented with foc" RT 


^ /sI$ ] 
application of these principles to antitrust regulatory impact analy 410 
regt 


n 
examina? 


ing environmental cost/benefit analysis), utility ratemaking and 


deregulation. The course also considers preparation and 


1 pf 
economic expert witnesses in these areas of the law. (1 xaminatior ine 
I 0С 


> ^ á on: " 

117 Seminar: Trade Regulation (2 West nd fe 
Group study of current problems relating to unfai trade practices * 

antitrust laws. (Research Paper Spring—day T 

ye 

‚ Веб 

, nk uris 

Master of Laws candidates in the area of Administrative Law: Econo! of I, 

ar of 5 

tion who have not taken the following courses or their equivalent a$ p" fast? 


er 
Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in th 


program 


329 Unfair Trade Practices 

330 Federal Antitrust Laws 

372 Administrative Law 
Other Related Courses 


Use Control 


reovernmental 


ооу er ms Il 
518 Use and Control of N le nerg 
CORPORATION LAW 
Faculty Advisers: L.D. Solomon, НР. Green, J. Seligmar 
124 Business Planning (2 Green, Flyer, Lew’ 
Cohen, Parke! 
nte ted Iv of corporate, f cial, tax counting, am 
n 11 " ( inizatio! 
tion ) idend el tock purchas 
onflict be tock ( ed corporation * 
eceased active ckholder; « e liquidations; corpo' 
aw 
icquisitior id ior of « ) ti Prerequisite La 
Enrollment may be limited by the professor. Berkeley Press 
Assignments); Fiye Lewis, Cohen, Parker Examination 
day and evening mmer 1984 


126 Introduction to International Economic Law (2 
ur 
гпапопа 


ation 
law 


An introductory survey of U.S. trade law, the int 
nvolved organizations, U.S. trade policy and its formu 


ade 
domestic political developments on U.S international trà 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 61 


its administration an introduction to inter 


national investment issues, and the 
international monetary system. Emphasis will be on trade and its interaction 
on With other topics considered. (Examination Fall—day 
ay Legal Aspects of International Business Iwry, Koh, Goldstein 
Transactions 2 
| US. law and practice relating to the formation and dissolution of international 
| business 


agreements; brief treat 
Multinational 


regulation of 
financial a 
including 


ment of other common and civil 1 
and multilateral agreements: 1 S 


foreign investment 


aw systems 
і developing country 
licensing distributorship 
ance; transnational reach of US. 1 


codes anc 
concession and 
greements; sources of fin 


egislation 
taxation, antitrust 


foreign payments protection of foreign invest 
r . 
nent exhaustion of local remedies and espousal; nationalization of invest 
me 
nents Sovereign immunity; litigation in a transnational setting, in« luding 
Choice 


of law and forum 
Occasional 
tion 


jurisdiction, discove 


y, enforcement; arbitration 
guest lecturers Emphasis on current problems. (Examina 
1 Spring evening 

tan. 
r "ofj. 
"lou [Laws candid 
D 8 co É 
Progra Urses or tl 


| Should inclu 


ates in the area of ( orporation I 


aw who have not taken the 
ieir equivalent as part of 


a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of | 


Laws 
3 de them in their Master's program 
к <0грогаџіопз 
329 9ales and Sales Finan ing 
339 o. Trade Practices 
349 +. eral Antitrust Laws 
LN AXation— Federal Income, Corporations and $} 


R 'areholders 
| lated Courses 
331 


Pr 
103 р, oduct Liability 


iblie. pr 
494 у Mic Econon 
Secur 
407 с “ities Regi 
41; ^" inar. | 
as “minar 
431 ч lar 
JOver. 
Sax Vernm. 


uc Policy and the Law 
ilation 

aw and Economic Development 
Trade Regulation 

'nt Procurement Law 
526 U Tight Law 

^ алс} ademark Law: Selection 
355 +. Using of Trademarks 

56) , ation 


Use, Registration, Protec tion, and 


“a AB Special Corporation Problems 
y, Come l'axation of Foreign Business and Investment 
TW. 
р, N "NT p à 
©, ROCUREMENT LAW 
a o. 
43) 78: J. ( ibinic, Jr., R.C. Nash, Ji 


Over 
Mme > 
Sun, nt F 


i rocurement Law (4 
зу 
Of th: Of the 


: law pertaining to gove 
func: unique leatures of 
INS of Con 


Nash, Cibinic 
miment procurement, inc luding 

government contrac ting and 
&ress, the executive branc h, and the 


an analysis 
a discussion of the 


courts in the procurement 


Course focuses on the contract formation process 


including 
n > 1 
Law A 5 for awarding contracts and litigation and protests involving awards | 
Ass „99 18 the substantial equivalent of this course. (I xamination and Problem 
135," ment i - 
© Pang 5 Fall —evening 


чщ а 
Dig, "Dance of ( 


Cussio, ;overnment Contracts (4 Nash, Cibinic 
Performa: Mig the substantive problems that most frequently arise during the | 
Most Saa " е of government contracts. Interpretation of specifications and the 
Perfo, 3 erally used contract clauses analysis of the rights of the parties when 
Analysis Ce in accordance with the terms of the contract is not obtained 
a Of the 


methods that can be 


used by the parties to a government 
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contract to obtain legal relief including detailed coverage 
procedure, actions for breach of contract, and forms of equitable 
narv relief. (Examination and Problem Assignments Spring— 
435 Seminar: Government Contracts (2 Nas 


| Research and discussion of selected problem areas 


pe 
Research po 


Spring—day 


Other Related Courses 
329 Unfair Trade Practices 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
332 Federal Jurisdiction 
339 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 
340 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations and Share! 
341 Labor Law 
359 Patent Law 
124 Business Planning 
27 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 


volders 


442 Labor Standards 

| 446 Equal Employment Opportunity 

| 450 Equal Employment Claims and Litigation 
505 Intergovernmental Relations I 

508 Environmental Law 1 

| 518 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 

535 Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques 
585 Computers and the Law 

591 Legislative Drafting 


LABOR LAW 
Facultv Advisers: L.S. Merrifield, D.P. Rothschild 


> 


140 Seminar: Comparative Labor Law (2 
4 comparison of different systems for the regulatior 


relations in selected countries. Group study of how 


а] statu? ^ va^ 


handled under these systems. Topics may in lude legt on "a 
agreements, worker participation in decision making lime опа not 
weapons, procedures for settlement of grievances and jurise dual " 
protection against unfair dismissal, and reconciliation о! inc aler в 
and majority group interests. Prerequisite Law 341 OT едш 
| Paper m 
| 141 Seminar: Disability Problems (2 ио mot?! 
| Worker's compensation law, extension of no fault principle u m. 
| area, and national health problems. (Examination Cue 
2 1; ‘ ; í | 
| 442 Labor Standards (2 p exemptions ууф 


| Analvsis of the Fair Labor Standards Act, its scope a ‚ Jabor s 
Rights Act and other labor statutes the laws establishing я als | 
Davis-Bacon Act үтеп e 


government contracts, in« luding the рера! 

Service Contract Act, and Work Hours Act; the role of tht < in ме né 
vencies iit a 
| the Comptroller General, and the contracting agen ninati n 

> examen y 
administration, and enforcement of these statutes Ex o 
й 
0° 


Studv of the Civil Service Reform Act with emphasis 
law developed by the Federal Labor Relations 
Impasses Panel and Merit Systems Protection 


between federal sector, non-federal public sector 


Research Paper Fall—evening 


| 
| 
evening à 
1 F ' " А е ай 
143 Labor Relations in the Federal Service (2 e struc. ge 4 
te , 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


444 Internal i nion Ай 


fairs (2 
Study of the 


legal relations between unions and their 
emphasis on the 
compulsory 
members 


members with special 
right to fair representation, the right to union m 
union membership, the imposition of discipline 
: reporting requirements, the conduct of intern 
fiduc lary duties of union officers, the imposition of truste 


Of гас keteering and political action of unions. P 
tion 


M5 Nationa] Labor Relations Board Procedures (2 

"* Survey of the National Labor Relations Board's unfair 
dures The course is desig 
Nationa] Labor Rel 
апа the 


1embership 
upon union 
al union elections, the 
'eships, the regulation 
rerequisite: Law 341. (Examina 


DuRoss 
labor practice proce- 
ned to provide a broad exposure to all aspects of the 
ations Board's practice, inc luding a survey of the remedies 
particular procedures used to secure remed 


lies. Prerequisite: a basic 
44g ащ law course Research Paper Fall—evening 
«qual Employment Opportunity (2 Silberman, Morris 
US Course covers the spectrum of federal laws and executive orders relating to 
ай types of discrimination in employment, including Title VII of the € ivil Rights 
Act of 1964 às amended by the Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972; the 
qual Pay Act of 1963, as amended in 1972; the Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act; the Civil Rights Act of 1866: the Fourteenth Amendment; the 
ational Labo; Relations Act; Executive Orders 11246 and 11375 relating to 
Bovernmen contractors (including the "Philadelphia Plan" and other govern- 
Nent-imposed affirmative action plans and bid conditions, and Revised Order 
o. relating to sex discrimination). Substantive and procedural rights available 
othe, ees of firms doing business with the Bovernment, as well as those of 
above private firms and state and local government agencies subject to the 
447 im: federal legislation. (Examination Fall—evening 
2 Labor Law 2 Merrifield 
i ду of contemporary problems of labor law Prerequisite: Law 341 
48 Seminar. oe "саң ; 
аг: Labor Litigation (2 


Rx Driesen 
“Ха 1 

min aw field, with emphasis 
acets of Supreme Court practice and 


litigation strategies and objectives of 


B ation of the 
n Current 


Procedure t 
stitutions 


“ach Studer 
“UStice 


Pending 


supreme Court's work in the labor | 
and recently decided cases. t 
hat bear upon labor litigation 


and practitioners who practice labor law before the Supreme Court 


it will study intensively the labor relations opinions of an individual 
followed by participation in a mock conference of the 


9r recent case and preparation of a paper analyzing the Justice's v 


i : 
portant labor law issues Prerequisite: Law 341 Research 
ng- evening 


Justices on a 
1ews 
Spri 
Ec 
“qual F itigati ; 
in m Employment Claims and Litigation (2 Morris 
ation in federal court of a claim of employment discrimination 


Paper 
550 


асе 

^" by attorneys for 

^ adings that the 

51 у Ployment 
Ce А ` 

: Сирацор, 

leviey 


problems 
both plaintif and defendant practice in 


drafting 
attorneys for the parties would prepare in lit 


igating a claim of 
discrimination Examination »pring—evening 


il Safety and Health Legislation (OSHA) (2 


Savelson 
the history 


of safety and health law in the United States and an 
interrelationships of various federal and state 


у 
vey the jurisdic tional 


Act and the responsibuities imposed thereunder; analysis of 


92 ànd adjudicative procedures. (Examination 
Moy, 1: Public-Sector Labor Law (2 

J Study of contemporary problems of labor law. The 
Usiy 


f^ ely to problems of the public secto: 


Fall —evening 
Nassau 
course is devoted 


Research Paper Spring 
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ke! 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Labor Law who have not là a" 


"Li 


- : `0 
following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bàc helo! 
5 
program should include them in their Master's program 


339 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 
341 Labor Law 


Other Related Courses 


395 Problems of the Consumer 


566 


l'axation—Deferred ( ompensation II 


LAW, PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Faculty Advisers: T.F. Courtless, Jr., E. Zenoff, G.M. Caplan 


472 


173 


476 


24 
Cap", 
Seminar: Administration of Criminal Justice (2) | amend 
An inquiry into the origins and implementation of the Fifth ET 4 


п a 
primarily the application of the privilege against self іпсгітіпайо 


custodial police interrogation. (Research Paper Fall—day! 1 m 
The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, Stam 3 
and the Criminal Lawyer (2) дет di. 
Designed to acquaint the student with the operations of a men nt^. 


orensic 


laboratory and the courtroom acceptability of testimony of f " 
, of 1^ af 
ons 


and other evidence on laboratory test results Identification 
ropologict е (раді 1 
: i jects 00“ 

tion, hair identification, and serology), identification of obj glass pi 
: shes, | 

handwriting, typewriting, fiber identification, paints varnishe and 


fingerprints palmprints footprints voiceprints anth 


and paper), toxicology, pathology, forensic use of the mic 
and drug, 


camera, the coroner and the medical examiner systems ips 
d field tP 


ment. Visual aids, crime laboratory guest lecturers, ar ys 

laboratories. (Research Paper Spring—day cout 

Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of jé 
Ый 


Criminal Behavior (2 
rhe role that criminological knowledge of crime caus 
lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of various alte зе re it 
devices in controlling deviant behavior. The search for fac sis on p^ i 
criminal behavior will be developed historically with emp as оре, и) 
1 theories 6 


causal theories developed by various disciplines Mode 
penal codes, sentencing and probation practices and spe 


be analyzed in terms of their relationship to such causa le 
Paper Fall—day cou 

Law and Criminology Il: Society's Responses to the „а 
Criminal Offender (2) лајог арр! рв 
Study of the development and current use of society 5 three ын prb ud 
to the handling of offenders: punitive mechanical, and correr. paio ۳ 
on society's changing responses to criminal and delinquent jvsis of pr 
findings concerning effectiveness of these responses And Y ega P yis 
strategies to facilitate communication between members о! e es pret 

and behavior scientists charged with effectuating these strates A le 
Law 475. (Research Paper Spring—day D 
rhe Police and the Community (2 етеп! а w 
Problems and potential of contemporary urban law enforce style e, 


ation "*. 
ganizale th © an? 
perspective of the police officer the police qua organ wil? لو‎ 


ship gu 
' ations” К. ат” үү 
enforcement; law enforcement in the inner city rel ethods in и, 
m ] 
minorities; civil disorder police community relations; есої0Ё рд 
: 4ence anc asm. 
investigation complaint review procedures science o rics 


ta 
a rime 5 
enforcement; police handling of juveniles; crime and сї 


Assignments 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
479 Seminar: Criminal Practice (2 

4ctical and practical appli 
trying criminal « 
actual criminal c 
tors, Al] 
tion 


ations of criminal law mastery of techniques in 
ases. Class sessions built around mock problems based on 


attorneys and prosecu 
are covered—client relations 
preparation; particular emphasis on 
direct and cross examination 
3ying foundations for exhibits 
Many of the mo k 
taught are reley 
| third year 


ases; student role playing as defense 
phases of criminal trial work 
discovery, trial 
niques 


investiga 
courtroom tech 
impeachment refreshing recollection 
argument, and courtroom demeanor Though 
problems are written from a defense viewpoint, techniques 
ant to both prosecution and defense Enrollment limited to 15 
and graduate students Prerequisite: Law 334. Students 
гесејуе either a numerical grade or the grade CR Credit) or NC 
Law of Criminal Corrections (2 

Study Of two principal areas sentencing procedures 
Parole 


T and imprisonment! and legal 
“ Students 


may elect to 
No Credit 
Cripe 
including probation 
rights of prisoners. Enrollment limited to 
Examination Fall—evening 
Seminar: Drugs and the Law (2 Sirulnik, Meyers 
A Study of federal and state laws controlling illicit drugs, including the historic 
evolution of these laws, current offenses and penalties 
the criminal sanction 
Alternative 


| 480 


481 


al 
constitutional limits on 
enforcement practices, and sentencing 
models for controlling drugs, including 
*Balization Five class sessions will be 
Student teams conduct direct 
In the field Graded on the b 


486 T involved in the mock hearings -dav 
minar: Law and Psychiatry (2 Zenoff 
а esigned to expose the lawyer to basic constructs of psychiatry and psychology 
and to explore their implications in legal rules and practice. Psychiatrists and 
ca] hologists actively involved in teaching process. Topics include psychologi- 
е *sting and other assessment techniques Psychiatric evaluations and 
| Ports child ‹ ustody and other familv law issues privilege 


considerations 
decriminalization and 
devoted to mock criminal trials at which 
and cross examination of guest expert witne 


sses 
asis of assigned memor 


anda pertaining to the legal 
Writing Assignments Spring 


| Compe and confidentiality 
Crimi, tency in civil and criminal contexts, criminal law matters (including 
n responsibility and dispositional issues), civil commitment, right to 
COnser wp right to refuse treatment experimental procedures, and informed 
| Cross i Problems of counseling, legal ethics preparation for trial, direct and 
at lea Xamination, and other aspects of practice considered There is ordinarily 
Exam St one session in a mental institution. (Choice of Research Paper or 
| $87 The ation) (Spring day 
The к, The Family, and The State (2 Zenofi 
focus Е of children particularly in the family and criminal law area, are the 
Medic this course. Among the subjects covered are child custody support 
Вар. 4 treatment neglect, status offenders, and delinquency Examination 
492 Se -day 
Весы: Science and the Legal Process (2 Green 
Nee ^ a relationships between law and science absorption of scientific 
Making 5 into substantive law through adjudication, legislation and rule 
Б tec 


f сіе, hniques and procedures used in handling developing, and deciding 
UM Atif ISsues. (Research Paper 5pring—evening 

390 j Courses 
59) w and Me 
3p  SiSlative 
S Minar 


dicine 
Drafting 
Constitutional Law 
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LAND USE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL 


Facultv Advisers: J.M. Brown, L.A. Schiller, J.P Chandler { 
prow” 


501 Land Development Law (3) 


| Simulation course 
Study of the basic public and private means used by societ 


control land use, such as zoning, subdivision regulation 


covenants - D 
“ess 

| proces d 

1 control F чей bY Ir 

ffect met! 


ern 
۷ nec 


j 
» ae 

nag? 

y to mam обй 


„nding y 
pt ndi i rest 


eminent domain, and privately contracted conditions 
tions. Identification and analysis of emerging new lanc 
the roles played by public and private entities involved in or айе 
use management and control efforts at the various echelons of g0 
Students participate in à game simulation process repres 
complex situation in land use conflicts involving their inherent € : 
social, economic, political, and legal elements. In the model situation cie 
will assume roles as attorneys and work with assigned clients by w 
| oriented written work and class participation Enrollment limité 
| instructor Fall—day; summer 1984 
502 Banking Institutions and Their Role 
in Real Estate Investments (2 
History of the American banking system; review of the Fe 
and Federal bank regulatory agencies; regulation of traditional b 
ties: examination of the Bank Holding Company Act history of sav! 161 j 
associations; restrictions and expanding scope of branch banking: rsition* an 


^ » AC ul 
acquisitions; role of eac h institution in financing real estate acq y 
chi 


development. (Examination) (5pring—evening n 

e ' А : ow? 
504 Seminar: Current Problems in Land Use Br Р 
Р e afl” 
Controls (2 light of g 
1 considered in the HB" c go 


New and emerging concepts of regionalism 18 0 fo 
,chelons ^, ont 


sement an tio" 
ment to provide effective and equitable land use manag 


Examination of actual problem areas of major concern 
al, administrative, political judicial, social, economic 


„spect А 
ments. Functional planning and decision making with Fé sp th y 


мі 
actions Ves dli 


problem areas and their strategical and tactical trans | ture h p 
„şt lec - 
compass of the broader policy considerations involved. Guest esed" 
ncies 
exposure to a number of appropriate government agent з NS 
per Spring dav a 
505 Intergovernmental Relations I (2 ор je 


Study of federalism, emphasizing current tec hniques f ments jd [| 
in 


gov ern 


| and coordination between federal, state and local nts 
| consideration of devices used, including interstate ‹ ompacts gr 
exercise of regulatory powers. (Resear h Paper 
| 506 Intergovernmental Relations II (2 rent tof 
Advanced seminar on multi-government activities and сип j 
intergovernmental relations. (Researx h Paper NL 
| апа con yc? 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Land Use Management " uris ‘of 


ч а 
1s part of é rog" 


have not taken the following courses or their equivalent г og 
Master * 


or Bachelor of Laws program should inc lude them in thelr 


Modern Real Estate Transactions 


| 
372 Administrative Law 
508 Environmental Law 1 
509 Environmental Law II 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Other Related Courses 
328 Land Use ( ontrol 
s Water Resources Law 
E Environmental Planning 
558 7 е апа Control of Nuclear Energy 
560 “orm Real Estate and Income 
59] | axation - State and Local 
593 ç Sislative Drafting 
" Seminar: American Legal History 
E 
“оуу LAM 
аси, 


T: AW. Reitze, Jr 
°08 Environmental Law I (3) roc 
An introductory course fox using on the statutes administered by the Environ 
menta] Protection Agency. Topics covered include water pollution, hazardous 
Material control, air pollution, noise, and radiation Examination) (Fall—day 
Environmental Law II (3 
to on depth analysis of the Clean Air 
Wironmental law 
"àseg controls, devel 
enforcement 
Water Resor 
Federa] 
trine 


509 
Reitze 
Act, focusing on legal problems common 
Topics covered include standard setting, te 
opment of pollution control plans monitoring 
economic controls, energy trade-offs. (Examination) 
irces Law (2 
and state powers over water 


5, Indian 
resources 


chnology - 
inspection 

510 

Hedeman 


прагіап and prior appropriation doc- 


and reserved rights groundwater law. Federal programs for water 
develo 


Coastal pment, federal permit programs. Wetland protection and 

nation zone management. Recommended as an introductory course. (Exami 
511 "nvin Fall evening) 

Admi; mental Planning (2 | Kussy 

на law issues, the National Environmental Policy Act, historic 

oodplaj ^ parkland protection, coastal zone management, river basin and 

Mental pi planning comprehensive transportation planning, state environ 
е ening ^nning laws, mitigation requirements. (Research Paper 5pring— 
»12 8 


Energy А 


Hollis 
eral regulation of the major energy industries. Emphasis on federal 
affecting the natural gas 


* Course 


Survey of fed 
по ols coal, oil, synthetic fuel, and electric indus- 
4 approaches energy regulation from a Statutory and case 
and also deals with practical, procedural issues 
F 35 students. Recommended for third year students 
Ba, alle, ч 
"3 Envir Ans 
Spec OnmentaJ Litigation (2 
а! problems of environ 


Enrollment is 
Examination 


Vitt, Disheroon 
pleadings, proce- 
f the proper court, problems of proof, remedies 
discovery techniques obtaining temporary restr. 
preliminary injunctions, trial preparation, and 
ànd scientific evidence Prerequisite: third-vear or 


graduate status 
nded for students who have taken at least one environmental law 
Enrollment 


venir limited to 35 students Writing Assignments) (Spring— 
314 t4] 


Na 
atur. 

Iny aral Resource 
“duction 


mental lawsuits. Topics include 
` Problems selection o 
ction of parties aining 
and 


use of expert 


S Law (2) Kirby, McBride 


ater to federal public lands and their multiple uses forestry, grazing 
Con, ы ining, fish and wildlife, recreation, and preservation. Principles of 
^s b 
and w Sional and state authority over thes 


e lands. Endangered Species Act 
fuges. The Wilderness Act and the National Park System. Class 


ildlife n 


а 
Mmm ms 
Tom 
"wo 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


сл 
2 


516 


518 


599 


302 


3 


focus on topical case studies and statutory materials 


Pollution Control Law (2 
A detailed analvsis of federal reg 
and toxic substances. Intensive examination of sewage 
process and toxic effluent controls under the Clean Water 
waste handling, disposal, and clean-up under the Resource 
Recovery Act and the Comprehensive Environmental Response, 
and Liabilitv Act. Other statutes covered include the Toxic Subst 


cide Act. Recommended for third-year and graduate students. Pr 
508. Law 510 and 372 (or another basic administrative law cou 
mended prior to taking this course. (Examination Spring 


Clinical Studies in Environmental Law (2, 3, or 4) def 


supervision of both the faculty director of the program and 
environmental law. The project may involve working with a ДОУ 
atc ongressional committee, a private practitioner, or a n 
environmental organization. Admission to the course requires se 


the Environmental Law Program. Students who have masterec 
tals of environmental law are selected for this course Normally 
completion of at least Law 508. Students may repeat the cour 
of 8 semester hours of credit. The grade СА (Credit) or № 

this course. Five hours of work per week are required for € 


ed 5? 


Rect mmend 


introductory course. (Examination Fall—evening puent? 


? 
asl? 
Р sW 
lation of water pollution hazardou jan 
construction rdo? 
Act and ha^ and 
( onservation on 
: ns 
mpen* ıl 
— sont 
а 
ё 


Act, Safe Drinking Water Act, and Federal Insectic ide, F ungicide, anc йе a" 
erequ 


rse) are! 


—еу ening) Rei 


i 

‚ла un N 
The student works on a project in the environmental law field асб" 
a lawyer p еп 
rmment gere? 


> sin 
onprofit public mes” 


se 
-ond-9€^. di 
con actor! 


(the р ше! 


? 


second-vear, third-vear, or graduate standing and permission о anda , 


1 the fU equ" 
is WI M 
this W quf 
se for à ma» fof 
: .. give” ر‎ 
No Credit! is? "T 
ach credit à 


spring—day E дате 
Control of Toxic and Hedeman Fried hê 
Hazardous Substances (2 ;Jatiné 0 
Analvsis of the federal and state laws and regulatory Sc hemes re Ч exami д 
control of toxic and hazardous s stances Federal laws ® ex qon ^, 
include the Toxic Substances Control Act, the Resource conser "n 
Recoverv Act, the Federal Insecticide, Fungk ide, and Rodenticid? i yii К 
Comprehensive I nvironmental Response Compensation and |. Мй 
Superfund"). Common law аѕ it relates to toxic control adm? s 4 
institutional problems associated with the control of toxic ап J 
substances. (Research Paper Spring—evening Mak 
Use and Control of Nuclear Energy (2 in he Wg 
Analvsis of the legal framework for regulation of nuc lea! energy ad piscUf y 
States and for dealing with proliferation of nuclear weapons abro” owe! ж, 
of substantive technical and policy issues relating to nuclear Р install $ 
safety, disposal of radioactive waste, and safeguarding nucle‘ js оп W gp 
against domestic nuclear terrorism. Focus of the legal discussion p ет 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission. Includes such topics as peri C fadi" fo! 
impact of the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 condu ensa ch 
tory hearings under the Administrative Procedure = oe? (pes 
antitrus 


injuries from nuclear accidents, and prelicensing 


Paper Spring—evening 


Individual Research 


344 Legal Writing (J.D candidates 
598 Research in Public Law (Master s candidates/ 


600 Thesis 


Other Related Courses 


Admiralty 
Modern Real Estate Transactions 
Administrative Law 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


401 Administrative Law Seminar 

403 Public. Economic Policy and the Law 
408 Seminar: Health Care Delivery Systems 
412 Food and Drug Law 

414 Regulated Industries 

415 Practical Economics for Lawyers 

431 Government Procurement Law 

451 Occupational Safety and Health Legislation 
981 International Law of Air and Space 

292 International Law of the Sea 

559 Taxation—Oil and Gas 

560 Taxation—State and Local 

591 Legislative Drafting 


| 3 TAND TRADE 


A REGULATION LAW 
сиу Аф ise 


rs: I. Kayton, G.E. Weston 
52 i , s 
1 International and € omparative Patent Law 


2 Schwaab 
Origin of patent laws. Patent 


systems of major countries—United Kingdom 
France Germany, USSR, and others Comparative topical survey 
Patents, inventors and applicants, subject matter, novelty 
dures Oppositions, revocation 
etc 


kinds of 
administrative proce- 
renewal fees, compulsory licensing infringe- 
ment International Convention for the Protection of Industrial P. 
origin membership, organization, substantive provisions. Tre. 
ng, Common Marke 
Council of Ei 
Spring 
Patent 


roperty 


aties in the mak 
t patent system, Nordic Patent, Patent € ooper: 


1горе activities. Prerequisite: Law 359 and 362 
even years—evening 


and Know-how Licensing (2 
le business 


ation Treaty 
Examination 


Brunsvold 
^na necessary to implement and maintain success- 
programs; emphasis on the strategy and techniques that permit a 


intellectual property to effectively exploit his or her status as the 
a unique form of property 


and legal crite 
ful licensing 


Proprietor of 
Owner of 
Objective 
icense 
and cor 


Subject areas covered are business 
al outline of licensing situations rights and duties of 
parties; factors in selecting which inventions to license 
nmercial 
Negotiating the 
the 


's in licensing; leg 


financial, legal 
finding and selecting the right licensees determining 
terms and clauses of the contract administering 
license antitrust 

licensing 
Proble 


and 


and enforcing 
and misuse constraints on the business and | 


actors affecting the patent and know-how contract 
ms in trade secret 


aw of 


special 


tax f 


know-how, and show-how contracts inte 


rnational 
Icensing Prerequisite: Law 359. (Choice of Research Paper or Examina- 
524 “a ‘Spring, odd years—evening 
Se emical Patent Practice (2 White 
меча Covering patent application preparation passt ution appeals and 
362 erences peculiar to chemical patent practice. Prerequisite: Law 359 and 
(Fai Or comparable experience in the practice of patent law Examination 
S25 all even years evening 


Copyright Law (3) 


Moore 
кыа background; formalities and essentials in securing a copyright 
matter of copyright; remedies: international aspects of copyright under 

eme Union 


Universal Copyright Convention, Inter American 


" Convention 
Opyright lice 


e nsing and performing rights societies Examination Spring— 
2g ing) 
6 уе 1 

Е" Trademark Law: Selection, Use, Registration, Hefter 


апа Franchising of Trademarks (2) 
dura] and substantive law on use registration 
incl 


and protection of trade- 
uding detailed registration proce 


dure in the U.S. Patent and Trade 


Dei 


The basic 
303, Interr 


NATIONAL 


World Order. Either of these courses provides an important ba 
following advanced seminars. Law 307, Comparative Law, 1s à 


LAW CENTER 


nisi 
„nchis 
mark Office, common law rights to marks, and licensing and frar 


arrangements. (Examination Fall, odd years—evening rayton 
Advanced Topics in Patent Law (2 d 
Seminar directed to selected, advanced, and usually topical aspects ws in 
law. Topics may include the Re-examination Statute of 1981 proce’ uj 
patent infringement appeals to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Federal stica 
patent and copyright protection of living microorganism and p. ol 
engineered sequences, fraud in patent practices, and advanced aspe es 


rm 


practice before the U.S. Patent and Trademark Office, including inte T. 
interference practice. This course may be repeated for credit Prerequisi! 
359 and 362. (Research Paper Fall, even years—evening! Kayt” 
529 Research in Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Law (2) og, will 
Prerequisite: Law 359, 362, and related courses Request in writing гё 
proposed outline of topic of research, must be submitted to the лїї jn th? 
least one month prior to registration day. Work must be « ompleted “Gradual 
semester and paper submitted not later than the last day of -— ш pea” 
| students may repeat this course once for credit with the approval 0 
| Research Paper Fall and spring w 
wW 
| Master of Laws candidates in the area of Patent and Trade Regulation - tof 
have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Jul бс 
| or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Masters pres 
| 
| 329 Unfair Trade Practices 
| 330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
359 Patent Law 
362 Patent Office Practice 
Other Related Courses 
117 Seminar: Trade Regulation 
131 Government Procurement Law 
585 Computers and the Law 
589 Seminar: Law of Privacy 
INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW 
Faculty Advisers: International Law—W.T. Mallison, Р.В. Harris 
Comparative Law—W.1 Mallison NT 


: program аг m 
courses for the International and Comparative Law > гай“ 


ational Law and World Order, and Law 304, United ^ ё 


]so reco! 


for background ent 

Но» “| 

531 International Law of Air and Space (2 Dembling pi^" s 

Study of the development of international law related to the p role 0 uw 

outer space analysis of air and space treaties in force de ont 00? act 

| intergovernmental апа nongovernmental international organiz? o jvities Яг 

| | ation of special problems such as liability resulting from spac vd outer Ti 
technology and arms control, and pollution and сопіатілайо ots (ке? 

earth resources, sensing, etc. Enrollment limited to 25 К wie 

Paper) (Fall—evening) e 

532 International Law of the Sea (2) „ап space De وی‎ 
International law affecting allocation of authority over oce РЕ ле, hig” 

ment of international law concerning territor* sl sea contiguou* 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 71 


continental shelf, and deep seabed. Current legal and policy issues associated 


2 with these areas Е xamination opring evening 
33 International Humanitarian Law of Coercion Control (2 Mallison 
Process of legal decision 


concerning international conflicts and civil wars 


| including the protection of war victims, control of 
| proble 


ment 


international terrorism 
ms conc erning weapons of mass destruction war crimes 


and problems of preserving human and material valu 


Coercion situations to minimum order ones. Conside 
four ( 


and punish- 
es by transforming 


ration will be given to the 
"епеуа Conventions of 1949 for the Protection of War Victims, the ( 


Protocols of 1977 the role of the International Committee of the Re 
problems in the application of humanitarian law 


;eneva 
d Cross, and 
Current Research Pa- 


53 рег) (Spring—dav 
PU U.S, Foreign Relations Law (2 Chandler 
Seminar involving the study of foreign relations law Material 


5 to be read and 
ле Constitutional and other public law problems that arise 
and conduct of U.S foreign relations Research Paper 
Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques (2 Ramundo, Tankel 
Roles of the attorney-negotiator and principal (client! in the private intraorgan 
Zational, and international negotiating environments: the think negotiation 
Mentality 


and a suggested conceptualized approach to the negoti 
including the de 


discussed relate to tl 
„„_ the development 


ation process 
"finition of negotiation, four phases of negotiation, and opera 


tional che, klists; negotiating techniques, including presentational consider- 
лар and the use of persuasion, tactics and ploys, and classic do's and don'ts 
1515 


theories of the opening position and concession-making. Practical exer- 
Cises 


in the actual conducting of negotiations. Enrollment limited by the 
536 Instructors Writing Assignments 5pring—evening; summer 1984 
h ) М А " 
Diplomatic and Consular Law and Practice (1 
eve 


lopment of 


diplomatic and consular relations between nations; legal 
lights privileges, f 


unctions, and immunities of diplomatic and consular person- 
Nel: e 
l extent of immunity from jurisdiction of foreign government missions and 
repre. 
Presentatives problems of 


taxation affecting foreign government missions 
ar T > 
and pe rsonnel. (Research Paper 


The International Law of Human Rights (2 Fruchterman 
p lopment of the rights of man from Grotius through the American and 
Tench Revolutions to the work of the United Nations in the field of human 
rights the 


individual vis-à-vis the State; the regional 
| Protection 


537 


approach to international 
of human rights, with emphasis on the European Convention; the 


Inte. 
ter American, African and Socialist approaches; human rights in armed 
со . 
p nflict апа terrorism as a basic deprivation of human rights Research 
a > 1 
$45 ү, Рё” (Еай—еуелїпд 


el 8, Regul 
Study of the 
SOvernme 


ation of International Trade (2 


ory and practical application of United States laws regul 
ntal infrastructure affecting international trade. Public 


Johnston 
ations, and 


international 
l and agreements influencing US regulation, eg., GATT, the MTN 
NCT AI 


a and treaties of friendship, commerce, and navigation constitutional 
asis for 1 


rade m э. government regulation of international trade exemplary areas of 
Com, ulation Export Administration Act, foreign assets ( ontrol, tax, Foreign 
impor, і «эв, tices Act, Arab boycott regulations, antitrust countervailing duties 
s, Prefere re'lef for domestic industries, East-West trade generalized svstem of 
546 Sovi : ces, and tariff nomenclature. (1 xamination opring—evening 
et Law (2 Ramundo 
т=з ОЇ "socialist legality”; legal relationship of individual to state and other 
iat in 5oviet societv; role of Partv in Soviet legal svstem; Soviet 
appar "a 1У of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet tederalism, governmental 
abor 1 us, rights and obligations of citizenship; criminal law property law 
Rese aw; selected topics in civil law and procedure international law 


arch Paper or I xamination Fall—evening 


mex 


x 


IM 


— 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 
| à ps? 
547 Chinese Law (2 TL 
Emphasis on the legal system of China analysis of the constitution! © 4 


and аш” 


China, including general principles, state structure, and rights ~ eral? 
citizens; a brief survey of the administration of justice—courts procurato per 
[ and lawyers; marriage law land law; counter-revolutionary act ай al T] 
| criminal! statutes; princ iples of civil law; Chinese concept of internation 
Research Paper Fall—evening ш 
548 Law of the Near East (2 ples ® 
Law of the Arab countries, Turkey, and Iran, including basic princip т 
islamic law, analysis of the present day codes, and investigation of WE 
influences on laws of these countries. (Research Paper "m 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of International and Comparative Lan f 
have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris ram 
or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master's prog 
| 302 Admiralty 
| 303 International Law and World Order 
| 304 United Nations Law and World Order 
| 307 Comparative Law 
309 Conflicts of Laws 
| Other Related Courses 
427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
| 440 Comparative Labor Law 
518 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 
586 Immigration Law 
TAXATION 
Faculty Advisers: D.B. Weaver, L.D. Solomon, D.I. Kempler, T.S. Sims ym 
наре, 
550 Accounting Aspects of Federal Income Taxation (2) . the po, 
Problems involved in assigning items of income and deduction н ccou 
taxable year. General implications of timing differences annue the a 
periods, methods of accounting (particularly the cash method — j^ 
methodi, constructive receipt and the cash equivalency doctrine; t сї р 


^ ne 
doct onl 
problems (including the tax benefit rule and claim of right с reci й 
including аер". yn 


6565 “e 
16 10: ^ go 
antat y ^ 


installment method of reporting gain, cost recovery 
| and changes in accounting periods and methods. Net operati? 
inventory accounting may also be considered. While this cours! 
coverage of widely used accounting methods 
accounting aspects of federal taxation. Students interes ead 
ing a familiarity with financial accounting precepts sł jent. Ë 
351, Law and Accounting. Prerequisite: Law 336 or its equiv 
tion 5pring—evening 
551 Taxation—Partnerships Weaver 
and Subchapter S (2 


ations би 

"е 
К and S of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 з; 
partnerships, including syndication, organization, anc 
emphasis on policy examination of areas of IRS princip? 
shelters, disproportionate tax allocations, retroactive alloc 
asis for 


listrib" 
"c ' financing, “г ше: теп! and liquidating € 5, 
recourse financing, "at-risk" rules, current an ] ind' exchange qe 
r 


retiring 


gain c 


payments to partners, contributions of capital bé tio! 


partnership interests, collapsible partnerships ‘like-k 
tion, special basis adjustments, and distributions to 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Partners Planning-oriented analysis of Subc hapter S 


electing and terminating Subch 
limitations 
tion) 


including procedures for 
apter 5 status, treatment of income 
on deductibility of losses 


Spring—evening 
Criminal Tax Prosecutions (2 


and losses 
and how to avoid pitfalls. (Examina 


Criminal tax statutes elements of tax 


crimes; methods of proof; Internal 
Revenue 


summonses; privileged material Department of Justice 
policy considerations; searches 
trial problems. (Examination 

Seminar: Estate Planning (2 or 3 
Study of the effective « 
transfer 


and Internal 


Revenue and seizures grand jury proceedings 


Weaver, McCoy, Solomon, Blake 
lisposition of wealth bv inter vivos gift 
emphasis on income 
trust form in the tr 


and testamentary 
estate, and gift tax considerations use of the 


ansfer of wealth; use of insurance and jointly held property 


as part of the estate plan; planning for the continuation or disposition of the 


Client's business interests. Preparation of an estate plan with supporting 
documents is the major project 


t for the course. Prerequisite: Law 325, 326 336 
апа 338 Enrollment limited by the instructors. Sol 


отоп, Weaver—(Problem 
Assignments McCoy 


Choice of Problem Assignments or Research Paper 
555 Fall- evening 
l'axation— Special Corporation Problems (2 Davis 
Detailed study of the princ ipal federal t 


ax benefits of the corporate form of 
doing business. Consideration of problems involved in the tax planning of the 
Corporate structure and « orporate operation, including the tax definition of a 
Corporation the special deductions available to corporate paye 


rs, the compen- 
Sation of the corporate executive 


and employee, the debt-equity question, the 
accumulated earnings tax, the personal holding com 
" 

ations, and , onsolidated returns Survey of the 


8 s 
Pecia] treatment under the Internal Revenue 
lions T 


pany tax, multiple corpo- 
types of corporations receiving 
Code, such as financial institu- 
al estate investment trusts, regulated investment companies 
lives and small business corporations. Prerequisite: 1 
or Examination Spring—evening 

laxation— Exempt Organizations (2 Hopkins 
ах-ехетрі organizations: policy and practice of preferred tax treatment for 
Selecteq organizations and gifts to them. Statutes regulations, and IRS practice 
legislative origins, judicial interpretations, and policy considerations 


с ^ 
lualification disqualification, and limite 
ing and re 


Private 


coopera- 
aw 340. (Research Paper 


Tests of 
d tax preference. Mechanics of secur 


taining exemption qualified exemption; unrelated business income 


| inurement, political activity. Denial or loss of exemption. Return and 

e ч 

й Porting requirements. ( omparative tax treatment of nonexempt and попргоѓ- 
organizations Special 


sanctions with respect to private foundations manag- 


improper, excessive, or prohibited activities. Enrollment 
limited Prerequisite 


er 
%, and donors for 
May be 


t Law 336. (Choice of Research Paper or Examina 
558 е Fall—evening 
т ation—Real Estate and Income (2 Tucker, Gottlieb 
le 


& effect of income taxes on the real estate market 
ale ànd exch 
апа 


the i 


and real estate transactions 
ange of real estate interests; various entities for the ownership 


development of real estate; the impact of taxes on the landlord and te 
трасі of taxes on the mortgagor and mortgagee, including the 


chniques, such as sale-leaseback depreciation 
,,. езсепсе involun 

жу Conversions Prerequisite: Law 336. Law 340 is suggested but not required 
559, “Xamination Spring—evening 


Appition—O il and Gas | 
indų Cation of federal income tax law 
X у Classification of interests; tre 
Penditures De 
easing 
tion) 


nant 
choice of 


amortization, and 
basis and basis adjustments; and casualties and other 


Schuldinger 
to producing segment of oil and gas 
atment of exploration and development 


pletion allowance and concept of economic 


interests. Sales vs 
transactions 


Organization problems Prerequisite: Law 336. (Examina- 
Spring evening 


74 
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560 


561 


562 


563 


564 


565 


566 


sold 

ése rid 

l'axation—State and Local (2 son 
of 

Taxation bv state and local governments problems of real and P es 

property taxation sales and use taxes, business and personal incom jens 
Limitations on taxation of interstate commerce Congressional pro 

Choice of Research Paper or Examination Fall—evening í Coy 
Selected Topics in Taxation—Principles of К 

Charitable Tax Planning (2) P of d 

Intensive studv of the federal income, estate, and gift tax « onsequence? 10 


л 4ейш© 4 


i 


and bequeaths to « haritv, including limitations and conditions ¢ e 
; aspe" д 
ng „ев 


uses of charitable trusts; private foundations; estate planni 


charitable transfers; and spec ial charitable gift planning techniques 

Paper or Examination Summer 1984 

Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment (2 to fore 
licable ° 7 ing 


í 
f ene? 
income, including considerations affecting the choice of methods 9 di 0% 
„а foreign e tax 
foreig? 


Ihe provisions and policies of federal income tax law app 


in foreign business and investment, treatment of controlle 


tions, allocation of income in foreign commerce credit for 


principles and trends of U.S. tax treaties Examination! рей? 


l'axation—Capital Gains and Losses (2 c sil 


An in-depth study of the federal income tax consequence 
exchange, or other disposition of property, ino luding stock an¢ a 
w, pa ef 

estate, machinery and equipment, commodities, foreign ‹ urrency E 40° 
franchises a 
» dis ] 

rn 15 the € ill b 


areas 
ated al^. пове 


on 


€ opyrights contracts, goodwill and going-concern value 
tangible and intangible property While the primary conce 


between, and effect of, capital and ordinary gain or loss rel a 
disallow anct nd Jos 


examined, including the alternative minimum tax Г 
gnition of ga! 


depreciation recapture and methods of deferring reco 


Prerequisite: Law 336. (Examination Fall—evening sim 
. e 4 jo 
Seminar: Special Problems of Tax Policy (2 р atte 
tax structure with primary n 


Intensive study of selected aspects of the ily 
ч imam, tic? 
given to the federal income tax Problem areas are reviewt d prim 1 гай J 
" . al y^ 
standpoint of tax policy, inc luding legal, economic, 50‹ ial s 
considerations. Alternative solutions, including current leg š cat 
are examined. Prerequisite: Law 336, 340 Research Pape! 
- - ‚р 
l'axation—Deferred Compensation I (2 Lieber, min? 
zx, 5 
of deferred compensation " 
Security ‘ 
ip SUM репе 
1t definet sit 
А егей“ 
or 


Гах and labor law consequences 
new standards imposed by the Employee Retirement 
Consideration of tax consequences ol unqualified plans lun 
tions, individual retirement accounts, and the requirement thé 


plans be insured bv the Pension Benefit Guaranty Согрогай 


Law 336. (Problem Assignments and Examination Fall evenit лы p 
l'axation—Deferred Compensation П (2 Lieber a 5 и 
Nonqualified arrangements: constructive receipt cash equivale > ad xti 
and 404, and individual retirement accounts Qualified plan ove! ye 
distributions (annuities, lump-sum distributions rollovers e 4 n d 
ESOPs, termination insurance, fiduciaries and service provide < w s 
disclosure, fiduciarv standards, self-dealing), estate and gift к, р 
and prot? кейе 


business income, simplified pension plans and master se n 
ng this cour” ae 


spring” ТЖ 
Toy, V 
smiley ا‎ 


Law 336 recommended but not required prior to taki 


tax background nor Law 565 is prerequisite Examination 


Seminar: Tax Practice and Procedure (2 n of têy 
Review of the major areas of tax practice, in« luding organizatio ning " e 
Revenue Service, legislation, administrative regulations „> Prectio® wt. 
ings, tax audit, settlement procedures, claims for refund up prep?! s". 
es, criminal tax practice, and ethical problems in tax practi em of a" 
various documents is required Prerequisite 5 semester Pening 


courses, including Law 336. (Problem Assignments Fall 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Ma 
Step i 
foll < ОЁ Laws candidates іп the area of Taxation who have not taken the 
Owing c. 
ру Courses ог their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of Laws 
! Should include them in their Master's program 
336 7 


grar 


axation—Federal Income 


938 Taxation Federal Estate and Gift 
340 Tax 


351 Law 


" Relate 


ation—Federal Income, Corporations and Shareholders 


and Accounting 


Oth 
'd Courses 
404 Se 
| 424 By 


427 Le; 


curities Regulation 
siness Planning 


zal Aspects of International Business Transactions 


THER Ary, 
R ADVANCED ( OURSES 
%9 Clinical Studies in Urban Law (arr 


(1) Civil Litigation Clinic—Open to third-year students 
indigent 


Sirulnik and Staff 
Students represent 
litigants in the Small Claims Family, Landlord-Tenant, and 
Divisions of the D.C. Superior Court 


interviewing investigation, settle 
of motions 


Civil 
Work responsibilities include client 


ment negotiations, preparation and argument 

as well as conducting actual trials. Two-hour weekly seminar 

2) Criminal ippellate Clinic—Open to third-year students. Students partici 

Pate in Preparing actual criminal cases on appeal starting with revie 

trans npt and culminating with preparation of brief and or 

US. с Ourt of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit Appellate practice and 

Procedure studied through texts; consultation with appellate judges, law clerks 

and attorneys with cases pending on appeal; observation of arguments in the 

Supreme Court and the Court of Appeals. Two-hour wee 
3) Consumer Litigation Clinic—Open to third-year st 


se 

^ nt indigent consumers in the Small 
Superior ( ourt 
live 


уу of trial 
al argument before 


kly seminar 

udents. Students repre 
Claims and Civil Divisions of the D« 
and U.S. District Court and represent consumers in administra 
Proceedings before the D.C Department of Consumer and Regulatory 


Affair \ 
airs full case responsibility from the initial interview 
hour weekly seminar 


Students assume 
through trial. Two 

"Or all 
Submit 


Credit h 


sections, admission is by 


permission of instructor; students must 
applications d 


uring spring term of preceding year. Must be taken for 4 
Ours per term for the entire academic year or for 2 


: 2 credit hours carried 
ve 1 
585 E" both summer sessions. (Fall, spring, summer 
» Co . 
4 “puters and the Law (3 Chandler 
Critica] study of 


selected major legal problems presented by 


computer 
including the 


impact upon legal doctrine and legal institutions 


the theory of various uses that are and may be made 

egal researc h, the 

ex 
amined 


Would be 


techno}, жу 


Jurimetri à 


in of computers 


practice of law, and court administration will be 


Familiarity with the rudiments of computer science or programming 


585 i i helpful, but is not required. (Examination 5pring—evening 
migration Law (2 Stern-Boswell 
Een Practice under the McCarran-Walter Act involving questions of 
амад emigration, expatriation nationality, and naturalization. Consular 

B minas ation and Naturalization Service, and Labor Department practice. (Exa 

387 on Fall evening 


hdivig,,. " А : 
pj vidual Rights and Liberties (3 Dienes, Harris 
‘ciple process in the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend 


power of Congress to enforce the Fourteenth Amendment. Focus on 


tight al rights and liberties under the US Constitution. First Amendment 
$ р 


arly religion and speech clauses. The right of association Other 
al rights in the Bill of Rights Methodology of judges in deciding cases 


LX 
> 2 c PN 
Uv. 
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"ай 
st ° 
involving individual rights and liberties, particularly the "balancing y ш 
+t es 
the judges’ views of societal interests. Prerequisite: Law 212. Harris В 
_day 
Paper); Dienes (Research Paper or Examination) (Fall and spring da раќ 
a 
589 Seminar: Law of Privacy (2 tion tor 
à eati 
A review of the law of privacy as it has developed in ‹ onstitutional litiga fof 


2$ 
-ationale 
law, and state and federal statutes. Current developments and ration. 


further expansions of privacy rights are considered. (Research Paper! mit! 
591 Legislative Drafting (2 Woodman sit 
Advanced instruction and practice in legislative drafting; overview of eS stu 
process with emphasis on legislative drafting. Enrollment limited tO * 
dents. (Problem Assignments Fall and spring—evening pie 
592 Seminar: Constitutional Law (2 Cheh, ез © 
Group study of contemporary problems in constitutional law ра 


constitutional litigation; problems of effectuating constitutional 


Limited enrollment. (Research Paper or Examination wihe 
593 Seminar: American Legal History (2 prm 
From the outbreak of the Revolution at 1 exington and Concord to the ican in 
John Marshall. An examination of men, events, and movements signi Гой 
the unfolding of our laws and legal institutions in this formative peces n^ 
national life, including a critical examination of the place of the law c 


» pc 

revolutionary age. Comparison of the role of the lawver during - а odà" 
wer h 

and socially unsettled time of Marshall with the role of the lawy® ear 


. pes 
troubled scene. Members of the seminar present the results of their E ic i 
and thought by either oral or written reports. The grade CR Credit! 9 
Credit) is given for this course. (Problem Assignments staf 

596 Graduate Clinical Studies (1, 2, 3, or 4 иге 0 


ant S * 1 

Limited to LL.M. candidates. Practical experience in the studé nt agen 

nme ү 

specialization or interest. The student may work with a governi пс па? 
g tasks 


» stt Л 
? the 577 | pe 
assigned to an attornev. Course approval must be obtained from s m 
credit hour 1f 
remt її 


Congressional committee, court, or other such entity performin 


faculty adviser and/or the Dean. A maximum of four 
! 22 1 
applied toward graduation. For each credit hour, 56 hours of nor 


a SPH” ia 
, detail the $f m 

work must be performed. A written report describing in some LT p 
x r xquirec ef! 

work performed and evaluating the experience re¢ eived is requi mm 


1 
ing, 5 4 
СН (Credit) or NC (No Credit! is given for this course Fall, spring su 


597 Independent Studies (агт ре subi, 
Limited to teaching fellows. The proposed program of study must ning 0 И 
to а faculty member in writing and approved prior to the beg edit iP 
semester. May not be elected for more than 12 semester hours e: all 
and spring » 

598 Research in Public Law (1 or 2 аа semi, 
Limited to graduate students with at least a B average who have v res ae 
or comparable course in the field of proposed researx h students * spot. 
ble for obtaining an adviser from the full-time faculty who i$ willing at ге " 
their research. This adviser's name must be submitted to the РА s гере ; Jl 
tion. Work must be completed within the semester Students ih Papel 
course once for credit with the approval of the Dean Research 
spnng summer rer P 

599-600 Thesis (2-2 ot res” 
Students must register for two successive semesters and cas i 10! 
both sections їп one semester Fall, spring, summet їп 

620-21 Legal Research and Writing (1—1 tio" 
For Foreign Students гаг inst? out 
Introduction to and practical experience in the use of 4 law d apf ellat | a 
and practice in legal writing, including a memorandum ant gume, yal 
brief; instruction and experience in the preparation and pe 


ofe yal 1 
appellate court case; instruction in questions of professior 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


ethics The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. For 


Credit, a student must attain a minimum grade of 65. No credit will be given for 
this course uniess it is taken both fall and spring semesters. Failure to complete 
the work in this course will result in a grade of 45 Fall and spring—evening 


EC 
AND AL PROGRAMS IN RESEARCH 


STRUCTION 


Омур, 
MENTAL LAW PROGRAM 


è itze, Jr 

as Di 

à To i 1 d "a ы 

^ асар ета! Law Program consists of course work individual research 

um a Work, with the student selecting the mix that meets his or her 

"Need. Mo 

, 

Ys 

| uh by „o dents 
The ~ Some 

| &. ° Clin; 
Wire Nic 


an be 
Advanced courses are 
of the most experienced practitioners in the field 


he ental |, 1 allows students to work for the government or for 
| hoe Зане, awyers in the private sector. Placements are usually av ailable with 
һу to EL" of Justice, Energy, and Transportation, the Environmental 
М t Nat, * у, and private organizations such as the Environmental Defense 
by, he clin; 4l Resources Defense Council and the National М ildlife Associa- 
| Wig, Ms а " ical Program offers the student with very specific environmental 
| Мн rests с to develop these interests in a work setting Thus students 
е рес topics such as wetland acquisition, historical protection, or 
"we e clinic. can take relevant course work and then further specialize 


di al Program. If the student is interested in individual research, 
%0 'S also available for this type of study 
Аму 
li, MEN" 


“tor р l CONTRACTS PROGRAM 
£. Nash, Jr. 


ensiy . — a4 i 
just ve Bovernment contracts program provides continuing instruction 


Ya wd. 

м6 to t nd Bovernment personnel in this field and a program of courses 

tp in i Master of Laws degree in Government Procurement Law. The 

m 1 

AN бы ум 1) short seminars, (2) one-week courses in advanced problems 
Ti «а P 2 Р 

Vei (4) a ап annual institute treating a problem of contemporary 


impor- 
compilation of materials for 
6) publication of a series of monographs treating special 
and (7) special research projects 


No anni, ' Е 

hui ime nnuaj conference in a major area, (5 
ie “Nt c 

Mg in Courses, 

е field, 
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INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW PROGRAM 


Director W.T. Mallison 


м? 
The objectives of the International and Comparative Law Program are юрт 
insights, skills, and substantive understanding of international law and nif 
legal systems. Specific objectives in international law are to provide an d ihe 
standing of decision making, sanction processes, legal institutions ar i, 


ppe” €* 

; s xcti 

relationships between domestic and international law. Specific ор wi 
z c 

comparative law include understanding of the basic institutions of "n 


,rn col 
countries, the reception of civil law and common law in non-Westt rn ‹ ел? 


: gal SY? 
and the role of decisional law and judicial review in selected legal : wot! 
i 1€ as 
Improvements that are needed to promote the rule of law 1n t actio" 
-ansé 7 
community are also considered. International aspects of business ® gl 


and economic development are included in the program. The speck 


. victi, р 

public law include the humanitarian law that seeks to protect war 0 W 

tion бї 

Ж, 

„s of the PT 

control of violence when it cannot be eliminated. The objectives ‹ 1 po" 
anc 


conflict situations and disaster victims in peace time and promc 


are implemented through course work and seminars for both J.D 
: Ads 
degree students and through research and writing in pertinent fielc 


LAND USE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL PROGRAM 


Director J.M. Brown Р, 
gen 


:hips Ё 
relations UP? 5 0 
rhe social, economic, technological, political, and legal interre lations le 


oe, C 
source = rais 


avate USO” f 
being subjected to differing but concurrent public and private neas” 


I Т, 
ontro n! 


ated by the fact that land is a basic, limited-supply natural ! 


growing number of issues involving management policy and € 
that are of critical concern to the future of the nation. The Land 1 "T. 
and Control Program, through a combination of academic 
simulation processes, seeks to provide an understanding of existin 
problems, needs, means, and opportunities for solution with I 
developing area of national concern 


PATENT AND INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY LAW PROGRAM 


Director 1. Kayton in th 


`8 
[he Patent and Intellectual Property Law Program is designed for aliz 
| cial 


A ot! 
are to SP“ n yas D 
xd progr! Ч Ts 
" 


$ 
ours’ 
А ғ yf cot 
developed to offer as complete and as integrated a collection ‹ " 19 5€ n 
tol« 
fields of law as possible. The program's course offerings now on the Ї 
15% 


J.D. and post-J.D. degree programs whose intentions 


practice of patent, copyright, or trademark law. An organize 


hours (12 of which are in patent law), one of the most exte! 
States. (See the Patent and Trade Regulation Law area 


Advanced Courses section of this bulletin) The object 
nt witl 


ıturity {Ра 


ас 
Intellectual Property Law Program is to provide the stude 


in this field of law at a level of specialization and mé 
advancement far more rapidly than usual in this field 


GENE, 
NERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


regi de 
ll 


le oh; 

Јес, 

then, Sel, lives of this association are to unite the graduates who wish to associate 
Selves | 

b Or ү 

Promo charit 


nt N- : 
ut Nancy Broyhill Dudley B.A. in Govt. 1965 


te t} able, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and to 
the : 

ШҮК Ye genera] welfare of the Universitv 

А , , 

td Wl * members are those who have enrolled in any school of the I niversity 
ba "ho have left the 


University in good standing, or 
ев Г of the teaching 

The ag. а of Truste 
J Whos, S Of the 


any person who is or has 
research, or administrative staff of the 
es of the University 


4 me 
V of mbe University 


Association are direc ted by a Governing Board the majority 


represent the constituent alumni organizations of the 
and colleges 


ы ee members 
The yy Schools 
(9 Я á P 
Num. агу leadership of the Association works closely with the staff of the 
се in carrying out Association aff: 


airs. The Association may 
gh the Alumni Relations Office 


d throu 


LIN 


EORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION 


lj, 

| 

Or ng 

h of Law Al ` > 
‘he G ‘Читпі Relations Clifford A Dougherty, J.D.(W.H.) 1964 
4 ога 7 
пуче wi aShington Law Association was founded in 1912 and has been 
4 LOIN the General Alumni Association since 1926. Its purposes as stated 
th Thi of ution are to promote high standards of legal education, to keep the 
ET the 9 : 


ч 
0 Scho¢ 
` Classes 

DOL ә, 


Ы tts ang 


l in close touch with one another, especially with members of 


to gather and publish at intervals information as to the 


| ү activities of these alumni, and to further the interests of the 
Ih е 

be ity an bers are those who have matriculated in the school or National 

сіу E have left in good standing, and any member or former member of 
IN Co E 1e school. Active members are those eligible members who are 
Ih ber = to the Law Annual Support Program of the 1 niversity and 

Wa Asse. the George Washington Law Association 

Vy yj , ation plans publication periodically of the Law Alumni Directory 

А №, о, ; Urged to keep the Alumni Office infor med of their whereabouts so 

"у ауу ү, formation can be kept up to date 


Nash, umni Off 


ice is in the Jacob Burns Law Library 
Bton, Dí 


716 Twentieth Street, 
20052 
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OFFICERS FOR 1983-1984 


President—Lawrence S. Margolis, LL.B. 1961; Washington, D.( 

President-Elect—Donald L. Mooers, LL.B. 1963; Potomac, Maryland 
| Secretary—Ronald A. Willoner, LL.B. 1960; College Park, Maryland 
| Treasurer—Alan Kav, В.А. 1957, J.D. 1959; Washington, D. 


Board of Directors 
Keith M. Babcock, J.D. 1976; Columbia, South Carolina 
Ingram T. Benson, J.D. 1964; Washington, D« 
Michael P. Bentzen, J.D. 1964; Washington, D.C 
James C. Cacheris, J.D. 1960; Alexandria, Virginia 
Russell E. Carlisle, J.D. 1955; Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
Jay L. Carlson, J.D. 1970; Washington, D. 
Paul W. Chemnick, B.A. 1966, J.D. 1969; Seattle, Washington 
| Stephen I. Danzansky, J.D. 1964; Washington, D. 
| Elizabeth Н. Farquhar, J.D. 1972; Silver Spring Marvland 
Carol Н. Fishman, J.D. 1978; Washington, D.( 
John W. Follin, J.D. 1953; Washington, D.( 
Jack C. Goldstein, J.D. 1968; Houston, Texas 


Frances H. Goodwin, J.D. 1956; Dallas, Texas 

Patricia D. Gurne, J.D. 1969; Washington, D.C 
Laurence К. Hefter, J.D. 1964; Washington, D.( 

Russell C. Lindner, J.D. 1980; Washington, DX 

Ruth D. MacNaughton, J.D. 1975; New York, New York 
Robert E. Mangels, J.D. 1970; Los Angeles, California 
Ronald J. Ockey, J.D. 1966; Salt Lake City, Utah 
William G. Ohlhausen, J.D. 1966; St. Louis, Missouri 
Joanne M. Peartree, J.D. 1974; Washington, D.( 
Ronald L. Plesser, B.A. 1967, J.D. 1970; Washington, D.€ 
Douglas V. Rigler, J.D. 1963; Washington, D.C 

Robert D. Rolander, LL.B. 1953; Denver, Colorado 
Charles M. Rosenberg, J.D. 1968; Cleveland, Ohio 
Dewey D. Schade, J.D. 1967; Scottsdale, Arizona 

Jerry R. Seiler, LL.B. 1963; Las Vegas, Nevada 

John V. Skinner, Jr., J.D. 1962; Atlanta, Georgia 
Thomas Е. Smegal, Jr., J.D. 1961; San Francisco, California 
Marc Kray Tucker, J.D. 1980; Newburyport, Massa¢ husetts 
Robert R. Vawter, Jr., B.A. 1965, J.D. 1968; Tampa Florida 
J.D. Williams, J.D. 1962; Washington, DC 


land 
Jacob S. Levin, ex officio, J.D. 1949; Upper Marlboro Marvlat 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


HIST, 
STORY any 
" RY AND ORGANIZATION 
пе G 
еогре , s ‚ 
Oller Orge Washington 1 niversity had its beginning in 1821 as the Columbian 
1873 In the District of Columbia The name of the institution was changed in 
3 to c 
Ih d Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington University 
e „ „ x 
Mtangi t of the | niversity to George Washington, whose name it bears, is an 
Ngible one , 
"Orge W. ‚ , 
“Don ac Washington as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
le est E 


Ope ablishment of a Nati 


; nal University in the Federal ( ity. There he 
Parts с lat, while being 


instructed in the arts and sciences 
loca à the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship throwing off 
the her dices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as 
аһу of republican government. To further the materialization of his hopes 
do E n left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac ( ompany "towards the 
Coly ent of a | niversity to be established within the limits of the District of 
Shou là, under the auspices of the ( 
Xter Incline to 


a 


students from all 


The Congress never 
The Potomac Company passed out of existence 


‚апа 
N 8 bequest became worthless 


ashington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated ministers 
пѕогеа a movement for the establishment of a college in the 
Uther Riq Cumbia Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Reve 
" с ione raised funds for the purchase 

ich u. \fter much delay and ame 


( Was ; x 
alege approved by Preside 
deng 5 Nonsect 


m 
ie! nation sh 
“Olle ^ reside 
х * * Orc епіес 
Dunt Of his se 
itg acti ng the entire 
bet Vitieg Were 
+ Wee, 


rend 
of a site and petitioned Congress 
'ndment, Congress granted a charter 
nt Monroe on February 9, 1821 
anan character it provided 
all be capable of being electe 
nt, Professor 
1 any of the 


To safeguard the 
that persons oí every religious 
d Trustees; nor shall any person 
l'utor or pupil, be refused admittance into said 
privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, for or 
ntiments in matters of religion 
time when the institution was known as Columbian College 
lon” the centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
k tida Avem present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from 
hj N ownt, to somewhat beyond Columbia Road The Medical School was 
d BS of Own. For the better part of the Columbian 1 niversity pe 
JI the 


riod, the 
l niversity were situated along H Street between rhirte 


enth and 


Sec 5 last half entury the University's present plant has been deve 
‘teeny, -0 Of the old First Ward familiarly known as Foggy Bottom 
tn” Sever. Twenty-fourth streets, south of Pennsy lvania Avenue The area 
the Ne, u * al reminders of historic interest to the 1 niversity 
ard „, S6ned the Charter, lived at 

"of, Trustees 
ty Vth Church at 


е ird an = 
ЫЛ d E Stre 


loped 
between 


President 
2017 Eye Street. The first President of 
the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown was for 
Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and W 
ets as the site of the N 


50 years the 
ashington selected 
ational University he had hoped to 
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T 
The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College ot! he 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Science е 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the Scho". ] 
Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, F ducatioD 
Human Development, Government and Business Administration and public m 
International Affairs; and the Division of Continuing Education and sum 
sessions à 
The George Washington University is privately endowed and i 
self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an €X 


by 
РА ed p 
s gove m (0 


member 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


Ihe George Washington University is accredited by its regional accore p 
agency, the Middle States Association of ( olleges and Secondary schoo in 
University is on the approved list of the American Association O Un 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


LOCATION 


nue an 
The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania AV use 


19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White alle? 
the World Bank, the International Communication Agency, the Corcoran sene 
of Art, the Department of State, the Department of the Interior, ui плед 
Services Administration, the National Academy of Sciences, and the 
Center for the Performing Arts 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman Emeritus 


Glen A. Wilkinson, B.S., J.D., Chairman 
Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 
James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 


Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary کے‎ 


Harold F. Baker, J.D 

*Marcella Brenner, B.S. in Ed., M.A., Ed.D 

Vincent C. Burke, Jr., B.S., LL.B 

‘Andrew J. Calao, B.Acct 

Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D 

Oliver J. Carr, Jr 

Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A 

‘Sheldon S. Cohen, B.A., J.D 

L. Stanley Crane, B.S 

Margaret Truman Daniel, B.A., Litt.D., L.H.D., H.H D 

John W. Dixon, B.A., M.A 

Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt 

John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D ! offici? 
Lloyd H. Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D President of the University, e 


‘Alumni trustee 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


ger, B.A 

a D. Gurne, B.A., J.D 

. Hanback, BA, MP.A 

Hoffman, B.S 

Hoffman, B.A 

Huber, B.B.A 

Hughes, B.S., J.D., LLM. LL.D 

) nouye, B.A., J.D 

Melvin L. Kay, B.A аза 
Sidn LA Laird, B.A., L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.: 
| Q9 A Levine, BA, MD 


4 dwi n K 


Manatt, B.S., J.D 
q агы Moody, B.A., M.B.A 
ET M. Pinkett, B.A 
"Wins Ollin, B.A. in Govt 


$ ^ M. Porter, В.А M.S.A 
; ОП Ripley › .H.D., Sc.D 
Orville ү pley II, Ph.D., L4 ‹ 


ohn p с Rush, J.D., LL.D 
Ellen Sapienza B.A., LL.B 
Doug}, Servetnick, B.A., M.P.A 
Rober s R. Smith, B.S.( 

1. Smi > 
ohn w „Smith, B.A 


Mc 4 G. White, B.S in C.E. 
lames ald Williams, B.S. JD 
Joseph ^ Wright, B.S, J.D 


Wright, LL.B LL.D 


I 
по, E 
y lrustees 
( 
“Ong » 


LN ^. Butler, ILB 


Kat BF Duncan DPS 
larg sn’ Graham B.A 

| hM Kennedy. LL.B., M.A., LL.D 
б ПК, ; 


Odie, < Lunding, LL.B. LL.D 
М ^ Munter, B.A, LLB. LLD 
hates E. Phillips, LL.B LL.M 

nJ 4^ Smith, D ps. | H.D 
CM ison, LL.B., LL.D 

Phen Wise, рү В, Litt.D 


Voodzell BS. in EI 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


ГНЕ UNIVERSITY 


Llovd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 

William David Johnson, B.S., Provost 

Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President an 
Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 
Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research — ul 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and pt 


f 
а Treas 


Projects 
Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller сй 
William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., М.ВА., МА. іп Ed, Vice President for 9' 
Affairs 
Michael J. Worth, Vice President for Development 


і 
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Jerome Aure Barron, B.A., LL.B., LL.M., Dean of the National Law Center 3 

Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law x^ post 

Harold Paul Green, B.A., J.D., Associate Dean of the National Law Center; 
J.D. Studies 

John Smith Jenkins, B.A., M.A., J.D., Assistant Dean of the Nationa ; 
Career Development; Director of Law Development rector” 

Robert V. Stanek, B.A., J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center; Di 
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of engineers is a focal point at which scientific knowledge, the 

knowledge as à service to society, financial considerations, human 

é needs are interrelated. The engineer is concerned, 

2 'ans for operating a dynamic society and must consider 

А Whether the knowledge that sts will enable the creation of a 

V gu. Product but also how the product can be built, who will use it, and 
use will affect the environment in which it will operate. 
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Neer 
8 are o م‎ TS 
аге concerned with the quality and preservation of human life. The 


А 
Е b, пее, аз used in this Bulletin and as commonly understood in our 
"logy deg the person who makes use of the advances of science and 
„е is m ап economically feasible manner for the benefit of society. This 
ais Pex апа challenging Although the content of engineering 

m ^m rtainly scientific, the engineer has not lost a sense of purpose in 
еее». intellectual agent in the practical world This responsibility of 
of arises from the breadth of the implications of engineering for the 
as well as from the depth of the requirements for competence. 
radically rearranged human life in our time. There are many 
lat even though the threshold of space has been crossed, the 
hgp Cal and engineering practice has been achieved, and break- 
Just Б made in other areas, this impact of engineering on modern 
Gest preview of the engineering of tomorrow. 
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and progressing engineering activity requires education for 
: n fundamental principles of science useful in applications to 
0 aui ced society. In the fields of engineering and applied science, 
Ins faced te for demonstrated ability and competence to solve the 
- Without question, achievement in particular courses of study 
> qually important, however. is the ability to analyze and 
aspects of a problem, to formulate solutions, and to evaluate those 
Ight of all information. To assure that students' 
them to meet these important goals, the 
and Applied Science periodically evalu- 
' undergraduate program 

à of the School of Engineering and plied Science аге 
е basic Principle of assisting the student in preparing for a career 
Б and applied science. This philosophy requires that the student 
Meiples on which future practice will be based. An education 
at Meaningful junction between theory and practice enables the 

ow the many interests and opportunities that may develop 
' assumed, however, that only the intellectual elite should 
Study of engineering and applied science Engineering, like 
ation, Science, history, government, and other disciplines, 
But in any of these areas, the prospective student who has 
! Scholastic standing can find a place if he or she has genuine 
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"m 
interest in the subject. The average student who is interested and M 
work will find in engineering and applied science a rich and varie. gi 
study that can lead to satisfaction and success. It is difficult ч "mi 
generalizations in this area, but students who have demonstrated ай vri 
for mathematics, science, and English will probably find the work of a 
and the study of engineering and applied science satisfying and cha д 
Innate intellectual curiosity and the desire to learn and to work han aci 

indicators of success. College Board examinations may reveal the caP ion 
undertake further study in mathematics and science and their applic nly” 


: ° а = 4 er 
engineering. No school or college can "give" an education. It can off vs 


opportunity to "get" an education. The George Washington Univ 
of Engineering and Applied Science provides an opportunity fo 
with faculty members as well as the opportunity to participa 
organizations and many other student activities 
individual as the most important element in the educational pro 
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Cor e Engineering and Applied Science was organized October 1, 1884, 
Unive an Scientific School of Columbian University and was situated in 
in WY Building then at 15th and H Streets, N.W. The School was 
E mor of William W. Corcoran, Trustee and President of the 

re „0m 1869 to 1888. Day and evening courses were offered in 
Civi] Bee and technology and led to the degrees of Bachelor of 
E Engineer, Mechanical Engineer, and Mining Engineer. The 
Among the first to accept women for degree candidacy in engi- 


Corcoran Scientific School, the School of Graduate Studies, 
ed into a single Department of Arts and 
ering degrees were offered. 
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ems E might solve new 
> met in practice. 
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ric rer to the School of Engineering Architecture was dropped 
tithe э um, and degrees were limited to the field of engineering. 
Tac iri: Шагу emphasis upon principles rather than technology, which 
as on d the School since 1903, was continued and has remained to 
© of the important distinguishing features of the School. 
tience name of the School became the School of Engineering and 
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science, on which the individual may build technical competence !! cart 
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l'he undergraduate program is intended to provide a soli 


areas as his or her professional career develops. It is preparation 


engineering or applied science as it exists today and as it may ing 
future onti” yy 

Undergraduate study is the formal beginning of a lifelong foster y 
program of а The School provides an environment that ates: ү 
attitudes and disciplines essential to professional growth Gic D d 
they receive the bachelor’s degree, are prepared for productiv form " 
chosen field and for further development and о both eS ol 


1) $ 
informal. The undergraduate curricula include courses in the huma agi 
social sciences to the extent necessary to develop a reasonable UP A 
and appreciation of these areas of knowledge stude 

Admission to the engineering program indicates that the í i 
sesses the required preparation and the probable capacity ,t ей! је 
academic demands of this School. Since the School cannot prece ow MT. 
student's response to the academic demands or the program we esit, j 
most effective development, the undergraduate program has bee! o best 
offer a variety of experiences through which the student may finc 


to educational growth and maturity 
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a place for learning, for experiencing adventures of the mind 

‚ and for the formulation. exchange, and exploration of ideas. 

> undergraduate years, the student is led to strengthen skills in 
alent for creative activity through liberal use of project-type 
Independent thought and original ideas receive higher 
ippraisal of student achievements than does rote recital of 


ар” Provide undergraduate engineering students with the opportunity to 
tem. ax €nduring foundation in engineering education by combining aca- 
istha arning with relevant, real-world employment that provides practical, 
ine *Xperience in engineering, the School of Engineering and Applied 
Mich 28S an optional Cooperative Education Program in Engineering in 
Ч on “rangements have been made with leading industrial and governmen- 
M Ага оп for student employment at prevailing salary rates. Every 
паде to place students in positions of employment that provide the 
Odg Prov; Si neering experience consistent with career plans. These work 
ption o ч ide students with income that may be used to finance the major 
ident, tion and other expenses. Entering freshmen, as well as transfer 
be айы: 3€ completed work is equivalent to requirements in this program, 
mitted to the Cooperative Education Program in Engineering. 
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П 18 the first selective step in a series of qualifying steps the student 
ates 15 OF her Progress toward professional competence in engineering. It 
ini rie School's belief that the applicant has at least the minimum 

k The and ability to complete the curriculum successfully. 
ао PPlicant must be of good character and must have an academic 
appropriate for the program of studies contemplated. 
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I en for Admission 


micant for admission obtains from the Office of Admissions of the 

blank Or from the School of Engineering and Applied Science an applica- 

at must be filled out completely and returned with the $20 

to С ee. Application fee must be by check or postal money order, 

"ht an Orge Washington University. The application fee is waived for a 

Ying for readmission who was registered in a degree program at 

“18 or her last registration at this University and who has not since 
3t another institution. 
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admission is based on the following: (1) an acceptable 

ation from an accredited high school showing at least 16 

“ores on the College Board’s Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or on 
ollege Test (ACT); (3) high school grades; (4) class standing. 

ere are no cutoff scores per se, the tests must be taken and are 
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attended one or more institutions of higher learning 
€istrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions of the 

А “nscript of his or her record, even if credits were not earned 
an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable college 
Or better in academic courses from an accredited institution) at the 
К application is submitted, he or she must request that the high school 
College Board SAT or ACT test scores be Sent to the Office of 
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pplication is sent, the applicant must request the educational 

Ry LODS Previously attended to send directly to the Office of Admissions 
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| The extensive experience oi the Depart 
needs of international students has beer 
| English language program that include 


| English as a Foreign Language 


15 Intensive Basic English (( 


ү " "actica 
| introduction of basic grammatical structures and prac 


| vod 
Ample? 


peaking, listening, reading, and writing SKIH 
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18 provided in the skill areas. Course meets 15 class hours and 5 monitored 
laboratory hours per week. Students registered in EFL 15 will not be 
permitted to register for any other academic course. Tuition is ‹ harged at the 
rate of 7 semester hours: laboratory fee, $50 

Intensive Lower-Intermediate English (0) 
Continued basic grammar, reading, and vocabularv development; emphasis 
9n oral skills. Course meets 17 class hours and 3 monitored laboratory hours 
Per week, Students registered in EFL 20 will not be permitted to register for 
any other academic course. Tuition is charged at the rate of 7 semester hours; 
laboratory fee, 
Intensive Intermediate English (0) 
Introduction of complex ammatical structures, paragraph-level writing, 
Intensive reading, further vocabulary development, listening comprehension 
ànd note taking practice, and conversation skills Course meets 18 class 
hours and 2 monitored laboratory hours per week. Students registered in 
EFL 30 will not be permitted to take additional academic work unless 
Approved by the adviser. Tuition is charged at the rate of 7 semester hours: 
aboratory fee, $50 
Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) 
Comprehensive review of grammatical structures and enlargement of vocab- 
ulary through use of unadapted and technical reading material; development 
of effective reading strategies; composition focusing on outlining and tech- 
niques of exposition Twenty hours per week. Students registered in EFL 40 
Will not be permitted to take additional academic work unless approved by 
the adviser Special-purpose sections are offered with technical emphasis 
Tuition is charged at the rate of 7 semester hours 
Semi-Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) 

"ractice in composition writing; selective review of problematic grammatical 
Structures; introduction to research techniques; development of reading and 
Speaking skills and expansion of vocabulary through use of unadapted 
reading materials. Ten class hours per week. Tuition is charged at the rate of 
У Semester hours 
English Composition/Research Methods 
for International Students (3) 
Ап advanced-level composition course for international students who demon- 
Strate high proficiency in English. Four class hours per week. This course can 
€ taken by international students in lieu of Engl 9 or 10 Special-purpose 
Sections are offered with business or technical emphasis. Special fee, $25 
Advanc d Oral Communication (3)* 

Or international students who demonstrate high proficiency in English 
Jesigned to develop conversational fluency through use of persuasive and 
Informative speaking and to provide instruction in interviewing techniques 
and in leading and participating in group discussions. Instructional re- 
Sources include contemporary topics from newspaper and magazine articles, 
films, interviews, and guest lectures. Meets 4 hours per week. Special fee. 
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4 
jj P anities (6 semester hours) passed at the 50th percentile or above 
lg „Бе Sophomore norms); such credit is assigned in partial fulfillment of the 
tsi vw hours required in the humanities and social Sciences. Credit is not 
Passed ; against the engineering curriculum for CLEF General Examinations 
à In the areas of mathematics, natural sciences, or English composition. 
to "redit IS assigned for the CLEP Subject Examinations that are applicable 
Colles School’s curricula and are passed at the level recommended in the 
Be Board model policy 
te ister егей Students- A candidate for a degree (i е., a student already 
ered at the University before taking the CLEP Examinations) must seek 
Menta] approval prior to taking the CLEP Examination for credit. 
„ May not be earned by passing the Examination after having taken the 
alent Course or after having taken a waiver examination for the course. 
‘ngements for the Examinations are the responsibility of the applicant 
е made with the College Board College-Level Examination 
m Box 1824. Princeton, N.J. 08541. 
ч n tment Examinations for Waiver or Credit—Registered SEAS stu- 
Y also take examinations in some departments for waiver of or credit 
p ic course (see Special Fees and Deposits, page 228) upon approval of 
den, Priate department chairman: before the test is administered, the 
the tag must have demonstrated sufficient preparation to warrant being given 
hag En examination for credit is not allowed if an examination for waiver 
и Successfully completed or if the student has taken the course. 
ke. 
lt. Up of Credit for Waived Courses 


| Urse r 
E se 


equired by the engineering curriculum is waived, the correspond- 

Ster hours of credit must be earned by satisfactory completion of a 

Y-leve] course, either technical or nontechnical, that is approved 

nts faculty adviser or Department Chairman. 

ver of t 

piver of " . . 

n te JI the English course requirement in the core curriculum will be 

an Siti, those who achieve a score of 650 or higher on the English 
the p. On Achievement Test of the College Board or a score of 58 or higher 

“st of Standard Written English (TSWE) portion of the SAT. 


he English Course Requirement 
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Standing may be granted for work successfully completed at accredit- 
the Ons of higher learning. Credit will be grante 
t ( requirements for the 


lication is involved either through course work or examination, 
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rsity. Students should 

ailable in the SEAS Admissions 

their request for transfer credit and present the worksheet to 
inal approval. 
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with sufficient identification of th« 


Regulations 


age 
Regulations regard regi "1 ee 1 inanc d on m 
guia garding registration, fees, and finances are statec 


226—39; other University regulations, on pages 239-44 


Student Status 


For the purpose of defining student st 


semester | S taking 9 or more semester hours ғ 


iours and gradua 


to be full-time students. All other students are considered to be 


Attendance 


Students m 


y not attend classes until registration i npleted : Ж. 
iot a I ass u ly istration is comple 3 stude? 


are paid or appropriate arrangements are made with the Office 0! ^ e 


Accounts. Students may attend only those classes for which they pi^ К, 

tered. Regular attendance is required. Students may be dropped E 

course for undue absence . y thé 
Students are expected to attend every meeting of the courses 1n whit „рей 


= | 4 ` 3a { 
are registered, fully prepared to carry on the work required Studen” e o 
1 | е 
responsible for all work in their courses, including work missed e nce v 
| in Rue : anno" ge 
absence. Excuses for absences from examinations that have been ann char 


1 i е tor 10 
advance can be obtained only by writter application to the instructor ! 
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Academic Work Load 


i ster 1 
A full-time underg A pee” 


1 "a0 
student who is not on probation тау reg" we 


nt v > 
more than 21 semester hour student employed more than 24 hor p 
who is not on probation may take no more than 10 semester or si? 
exceptional cases these limits may be exceeded with the advise! s per hou? 
Students on probation may not register for more than 12 semes# 


during the period of their probation 


Advisory System ош 


| \ -manent f 
Every entering undergraduate student assigned a perma ity’! T 
" 4 
adviser to assist in orientation in the professional discipline. Ре ad n; 
] > al 7 
counsel students on their programs of study, the achievement ® rent gi. 
] develop™ 18° 


nance of satisfactory scholastic performances, professiona The 2° 


extracurricular activity as part of the educational process- 


represents the student in all cases requiring faculty action 


gist dents mus obtain their advisers’ approval of programs of study prior to 
шге E for each academic semester and summer session. Until the work 
n. or the degree is completed, students must consult with their adviser 
academic matters. However, an adviser may not deny entry into any 
à or activity to which the student is entitled under the regulations of the 


АЦ Students аге encouraged to discuss college 
S or instructors at any time, 
Dean, 

ning any stude nts to the 
al reponsibility for a 
Or the guidance of the student and the adviser, beginning freshmen who 
" Waived English Composition 9 or 10 through their En lish Composi- 
ej lévement Test scores or the TSWE (see page 19) or who have not 
. Credit for a college-level calculus course must take the placement 
ations in English and mathematics. A student who is deficient in 
atics may be required to take remedial work. Results on the English 
ent test determine the level of the English course the student will take. 


Scho], : : , : 
24 larship requirements for graduation, see Graduation Requirements, 


C 
des. Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the 
he fol the close of each semester. They are not given out by instructors 
Ory. OWing gradir A, Excellent; B, Good: C, Satis- 
1, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized 
, Unauthorized Withdrawal. or Failure to Take the 
1. The symbol J indicates that a satisfactory explanation has 
the instructor for the student's inability to complete the required 

| Sr эы Course. 
M Dag, dents may not take courses required for graduation on the 
tegy ы (P/NP) grading system. They may, however, take courses outside 

t al engineering academic program under this grading system. 

Rago 4 Option of the instructor, the grade of / may be recorded if a student, 
ing rue?! ond his control, is unable to complete the work of the course and 
eg “tor is informed of and approves such reasons before the date when 
ust be reported. The grade may be used only if the student’s prior 
* and class attendance in the course have been satisfactory. Any 
Complete the work of a course that is not satisfactorily explained to 
Ptable » before the date when grades must be turned in will be graded Е. 
‚ Ме a, - l'éasons are later presented to the instructor, that instructor may 
Words PPropriate grade change. Although the grade of J may remain on 
à brief, Or à maximum of one year, the instructor should normally set a 
& E Period within which the uncompleted work (usually the final 
by th required paper) must be made up. The grade of I cannot be 
е Student's reregistering for the course here or taking its 
chan, Sewhere. A grade of J that is not removed after one calendar year 
8 EM on the permanent record to a grade of F. A course in which a 
aves an F in this way must normally be repeated. The grade to 
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" 
which the J is changed will be ai ed ti rade report for the 8 етей, 
mmer session durir vhicl hay í ! thi DUrpi cs of deter 
ing probatior suspen 1 1 v-point index та De B ind other 
All grades received by tudent at George Washington Ut iveri 
regardless of his or her status (i.e., degree, nondegree, or College Prog" 2m e 
Secondary School Student will count in the SEAS quality point indexi 
с‹ ге par I tne KAS 11 1 „ре 
Humanities, Social Science, Technical Elective, and Graduate: | the 
Course Grades—Courses taken in exce t the number requi red to full i 
social science, humaniti« г technic elective requirements (inclu sy, 
graduate-level courses) are not included in determining probation ۴ ا‎ 
ion/graduation/Dean’s List status. Only those courses initially taken? hes 
the requirements w be included in computing th« requirements ol 
categories jn 
Quality-Point Index—Scholarship is stated in terms of the quality jg 
index. The index is obtained dividing th« udent's tota number of sat 
points by the total number of semester hours for which the student regi? si 
Quality points are computed from grades as follows Each ЁТ” ipts 


] 
assigned a numerical equivalent: A, 4.00 points: B, 3.00 points; у 


ained‏ ,و 
obtain”, ie‏ 


D, 1.00 point; F, no points. The points for a course are 0 
nultiplving redit honra of 1 "таа heo éi st Р uivalent he 
multiplying credit hours of the course by the numerical equ ing 9 


grade achieved. Courses marked W or I аге not ийси іп де 
index once the 
grade. This grade will be includes sades? 
ter in which the grade is : issigned. 6 g the 


index. Courses marked / will be included in the quality point 


is converted to a regular 


in 1 ting 
on at other institutions are not considered in comput” ps0" 


courses 
e of the 


quality-point index, with the exception of courses taken at on 


tium universities NT, 

Grades of I or P/NP—If a grade of І is not changed to a letter gr? a fe^ 
B, C, D, F, or Z within 30 days, then decisions on probation, гето“: k the 
probation, suspension, Dean's List, and graduation will be ma М ve g the 


nformation on hand, in conformance with SEAS regulations, excluc jp 
ngi o 
Students whose status of probation or suspension n de ‚ре ,nds on a TA 
inged by the edu ati” 
sion gra 81 
F Stude?" ster 


grade(s 


to have the grade changed. If not « 


are given 30 davs 


period, the P will be considered a C for probation suspe: 


Dean's List purposes, and a grade of NP wi be considered an me 
I : ‚ае 
not be considered for the Dear List with a P in their record for the $ 
which the P was received I seme?" , 
А а , f - yp 
Mid-semester Warning—At the end of the seventh week M nts 4 
€ y p 
ructors are expected to report to the Dean the names of stuc t Р 
; > tudeD" т 
scholarship is unsatisfactory. On receipt of a warning notice, > jiatelY: be 
! 4 „ 1 di p 
consult with the appropriate instructor and their adviser m poth а 
idviser may prescribe diagnost tests or remed study Я 
j | ! 1 | 1 0 
compieted before the end of the irrent mester : n fof 
: ; 2. urs 110 
Probation—A full-time student (опе taking 12 semeste! - than 7^ ї 
less y or" 
will be placed от probat n if his or her quality point indt is les? Р зев у 
a1: S ost 
one semester if he or she receives two or more grades of P іп ont э gel" y 
, han 14 ©. th? 
summer session. A part-time student (one taking fewer t^: 1 259 he 
hours) will be placed or probation if his or her quality point in or ghe “ 
: , n he 9m" 
2.0 or he or she has received tw г more grades of F hen gum 


one semester 


accumulated 1. emester hours over more than 
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Sesion. For 


ace academic purposes, a new grading period will begin once this 
Umulatior 


1 is reached 
(for Students on probation who receive a quality-point index of 2.0 or better 
їр у ОТ More credit hours) during the semester on probation but also receive 
ho nen of F will be placed on continued probation. Students in this category 
Celve two Fs will be suspended 
д пора! from Probation—A full-time student will be removed from 
durin On when his or her quality-point index is 2.0 or more with no grade of F 
Dto аб * semester on probation. А part-time student will be removed from 
N eive When his or her quality-point index is 2.0 or more and he or she 
Mobatign 8rade of F for the next 12 semester hours after being placed on 
lee Suspension -The following cases constitute grounds for suspension: (1) 
Of two grades of F or Z, or both. any time during a probation period 
time Students receiving two grades of F or Z, or both, while on probation 
E Suspended at the time of receipt of the second of these grades); (2) 
"ht on probation in two consecutive semesters (or the equivalent for 


jy me Students); (3) receipt of four grades of F in any semester (or the 
е alent for part-time students); (4) placement on probation for a third time, 


CF or not the probation periods are consecutive: (5) accumulation of a 
point index of (a) 1.5 or less at the end of the sophomore year or upon 
tà of ion of the 63rd credit in the student's curriculum, (b) 1.9 or less at the 
rion е Junior year or upon completion of the 97th credit in the student’s 
m, Or (c) less than 2.0 at any time during the senior year. 
ig, "Pártment faculty may designate additional courses to be taken and 
the . to be received by students who fail to meet but come close to meeting 
"үн uation requirements. Suspension may be held in abeyance until the 
HS аге or are not met. 
5 admitted on probation will be suspended if they do not attain a 
E. uring their first semester (12 or more credit hours) or if they receive 
De ,Srades of F during the period. 
' Honors and Commendation Lists—The Faculty of the School 
т Meritorious scholastic achievement by a Dean’s Honors List and a 
~ommendation List, which contain the names of candidates for 
“duate degrees whose scholastic achievements satisfy all of the follow- 
'Tements while enrolled in an approved engineering curriculum: 


l T 
he Student must have completed a minimum of 13 semester hours in 


Опе a - ng am ' н : 
Ни Semester with а quality-point index of 3.5 or higher for the Dean's 


Оов List and a quality-point index of 3.0 or higher for the Dean's 
2, №, Imendation List, with no more than опе grade of C. 
;9 Brade below С may have been received during the qualifying period 
in: disciplinary action may have been taken against the student 


to compute the quality-point index for eligibility for the 

and Commendation Lists are those used to meet the SEAS 

ег. quirements... А student who receives a grade of / during a 

Ш not be placed on the Dean's Honors or Commendation List for 

r unless the / is removed no later than two months after the end of 

an’, E Period and the student continues to meet all the requirements for 
Onors or Commendation List 
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чї he student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time 

3.w* 18 approved 

fa | agp шдеп will be awarded Special Honors unless a quality-point index 

Em а 9.00 is achieved on all work taken at this institution that applies to 

EL engineering program 

| Mies be eligible for Special Honors a student must have completed at this 
Оп at least one-half of the work required for the degree 


A 


NON curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor of 
nthetic designation of the major— for example, Bachelor of 
al Engineering), Students who are deficient in preparation 
teng Ber period; those who are admitted with advanced standing or 

>, Ummer sessions can complete the requirements in less time. 
rogram of the first four Semesters (core curriculum), with minor 
Б prin common to all curricula and provides the essential broad base of 
"ses „p “lPles and mathematical techniques necessary for the profession- 
last four Semesters, together with an appropriate background 
8 and social sciences (see Courses in the Humanities and 

page 26) 
opem of 130 semester hours is required to qualify for the degree. 
През, S May require more than the minimum. However, students are 
at d elect additional course work above the required minimum to the 
ме IF interests and the School's offerings permit. 

* are offered in Civil Engineering, Computer Science, Electrical 
> Mechanical Engineering, and Operations Research and Compu- 
lence Students in Mechanical Engineering may select options in 
l Environmental Engineering, Computer-Aided Design, Ener- 
Fluid Mechanics and Thermal Sciences, Mechanical Engineer- 
and Solid Mechanics and Materials Engineering. Electrical 
8 Provides options in Computer Engineering and Premedical Engi- 


t м Buidance of the student and the adviser, beginning freshmen who 

Х Mie, ved English Composition 9 or 10 through their English Composi- 
"d Coa. nt Test scores or the TSWE (see page 19) or who have not 
Or a college-level calculus course must take the placement 

с, English and mathematics. A student who is deficient in 

5 May be required to take remedial work. Results on the English 

St determine the level of the English course the student will take. 


‘aged to preregister for courses for the following semester. 

» however, that preregistration in a program of courses is 

n ast factory completion of all prerequisites for the courses and on 
choo} 3 requirements 

8 not У Teserves the right to cancel the preregistration of any student 

let the requirements for satisfactory academic performance. 


Courses in the Humanities and Social Sciences 


ine program in the humanities and social sciences for « rineering ® FL 
assists them in acquiring knowledge that will permit understanding T 
social and humanistic elements of the past and present and anal 
probiems facing sox ty today. The u timate goal 1s to h« p tł he engineer, p 
ү >Ý Y r | Y { + | 
better understanding society and an appreciation of the engineers 
responsibilities within it ۳ 
t } ori” 
oince the education of an engineering student is, by necessity cien 
toward techr ` ects. t ( rar the humanitie and social еи Sour. 
sho iot en р! isize techr а ispects and skill bu h ild consist 0 Ита 
1 +} 
that broade 1 onsequence, courses in subject y 
as a intin hi iagement, introductorv language’ jj 
T nel z 1l an 
personnel admir > included in the humanities 100 
sciences program courses in areas such as an jii? 


economics, geography histor Iteratur« ncluding fot 'e1gn- languag” gat 
are cone 


ure), philosophy, political science psychology ind soc ology 


appropriate y 
- , 1 1 А " e 
With the assistance of their faculty adviser, engineering stude 
required to prepare a program of courses in the humanities : and social se ж, 

є gu d 

explaining how the program meets th« purpose state d above. The * 0 

program must include a minimum of 18 semester hour s and mes be SS if 
‚ =ч н 14 
by both the adv ser and the Department Chairman, usi the : appropr™ 

ot ned fror he School’s Admiss s Office 
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Modern Laboratory Facilities and Research Opportun jl 
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Laboratories at the School of Engineering and Applied Science аге © m? 


eering practice 


f nj n 
n the classroom а 1b ry are arrange it they supple?" 


A wi 4 
lan ч Ide variety of high-level languages, as well as machine and assembly 
a d "nm * д 
"Bes, are supported. The Facility provides technical and operational 
Е" to all users during the normal operating hours of 12 noon-10 p.m. 


; Addit; ursday and 12 noon-6 p.m. Friday-Sunday : 
Com ti onal computing facilities, not under the purview of the SEAS 
Аа 4 Ing Facility, are available to students and f; "ulty at the Center for 
ious Ж апа Administrative Computing (see page 245) and throughout the 
"Pecialized laboratories in SEAS, 
* Various laboratory facilities available to complement classroom study 
Uct research also include an advanced Electronics Design Laboratory; 
JUStion Diagnostics Laboratory with diagnostic equipment using laser 
epts and a computer-based data collection system; a Communi- 
aboratory with state-of-the-art signal analysis and signal generation 
ent; a Communications Research Laboratory equipped with a ppp 1] 44 
"System; а Computer-Aided Design and Graphics Laboratory support- 
. * VAX 11/780 computing system and including a Ramtek 
Color graphics system with M 
a Me inal, a Vector Gene 
Sut Batek W rans 
Mand a Printronix graphics printer and 
г; a Computer Control Laboratory with Apple II 
d to control heat, air pressure, motor speed, timers, 
rters through the application of transfer 
\ „aboratory with modern microcomputer train- 
M a Decision Support Systems Laboratory that 
ty па! Computers with full color graphics capability and a 
ite, ction system for classroom demonstrations of interactive 
» SPplications; а Digital Electronics Design Laboratory; an Environ- 
tace gineering Laboratory with an atomic absorption spectrophotometer 
etals analysis, a gas chromatograph, a high-pressure liquid chro- 
» anda computerized data system for trace organic analysis; a Fluid 
Iydraulics Laboratory with a 35-foot tilting flume with self- 
atory system, a circulating water tunnel, fully instrumented 
© tunnel and 4x6-foot Autotrol Digitizer for conversion of 
river data into digital data; Medical Engineering Laboratories 
in *quipment for study and research in a variety of neurological 
Ment; electroencephalography and sensory-evoked potentials and for 
, 7 11 medical data acquisition and analysis; an Instrumentation and 
"boOratory with state-of-the-art Tektronix oscilloscopes, Keithley 
hiv, ‘meters, HP function generators, dual Lambda power supplies and 
È y, 


Т; " e 
Varie al Counters; and an Interactive © ystems Laboratory that provides a 


105 te 


Y of input output computer peripherals in an integrated, easy-to- 
. Major equipment includes a Z-80 based microcomputer, an 


analog : ard for sound and 
esis 


al creep facility, a 
Analytical equip- 
electron microscope 
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vith energy disper ive x-ray an ind rans! ion electron ШЙ 
| Mech: Engineer 1 Laboratory; a Microwave and 88 m 
(m | bape with “и ачи те умеет RX m. 
tted sectior hetrodyne detection svster matched tern nations, Mg 
| neon laser id fiber opt emitter ind detector Power Systems - 
{ : , " horsepower machinerv immeters, voli, 
nd p ' Propi n Labi ry for tud new prop 
с} Ju 1 5¢ г Electric Er nee! оје‹ boratory; 4 oti? 
chanics Laboratory well-equipped for determining the engineering PE, 
Б. ato 
Solar Energy Laboratory; a Solid-State Devices Labore y 
Switchin { Lab ۲ Thermal Science 
Laboratory; and a High Vacuum Vapor Disp n Fa 
I coatin oi meta or ceramk 7 b nter 
ilso be r for use pecial equi nt at various gt 
uch the Na Researcl bor Y e Nation 
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ihe Ocnool ої Engineering and App led Science offers graduate stud) ай? 
Р 115 № 
>» tl јесте f Master Science, M er of Ex eering Admi! p 
and Doi f Scier ind t profes nal degrees of Ex neer ana + 
" .{ 
ocientist herê | 
In its graduate programs as in undergraduate study the School Aging" 
} ] 1 1 1 rst 100 
the educational philosophy of increasing the knowledge and under? ica! 
- ар | 
the individual student by concentration or principles and еп арр jet? 
t I i principles a ,d 0, 
t } 1 1 " ай nu 
rather than I enc} pedi overage of techniques and specie pi ab 
1 's prep“ 
Each program is individually planned according to the students F 


ji 
pr f 
be undertaken in any field of ens 


; LL 
facil S 1 sources. I n oval 0 7 0, 
acilities and resources. Upon ap} of instru р 


adviser lent may select courses in other denartments ; 9" 
d € t nt may select courses in other lepartment list of 8% sinh 
the Univer to serve spe > needs or objectives. A complete 1 "m Mu 
13 artmen qt 
fields and areas of concentration is included under each depart is pulle” 

in the Programs of Study and Courses of Instruction section of 4 


Master's Degree Programs js 


77 
; : variety ^ gf 
The student's program may provide for broad coverage in à var The mini” s 
` 1 ane 

may be designed to provide concentration in particular areas ses Pe 
I cour? "i th 


"nor 'OQnsists of 94 co وف‎ Аат 4 М x1 от: ate я 
program consists of 24 seme ter hours of approved gradu ; аррго\® s thh 
master's thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). With the * ta es jJ 
department, the student may elect an optional program withou e r$ 
d graduaté 8 ; 

5 ,sive P^ url 
,ssaT) poU 
nes 


consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours of approve 
master’s candidates are required to pass a Master's Compreher 
tion. Students whose undergraduate study does not include ne 
uisites may be required to take more than the minimum % 
required 
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I 
yp Pon admission the student is assigned an adviser. Programs of study are 
б ined by any prerequisites established and by the requirements of the 
Me ment In which the student wishes to study. The program of studies in 
yg sian for the Master’s Comprehensive Examination must be approved 
| “dent's adviser and the appropriate department chairman. 


his. 
lion to graduate study toward a master's degree requires an appropriate 
| IM i ? degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for 
te 4 ve Work in the field selected, such as may be indicated by undergradu- 
GRR в °S, Graduate Record Examination (GRE) scores, and similar data. 
lg, Ores are hot required for admission to SEAS; however, students who 
An m the GRE are encouraged to submit their test results.) 
PPlicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be 
9 take prescribed undergraduate courses as an Unclassified St udent 
“Ing admitted to degree candidate status. In some cases, if such 
re he or she may be admitted directly to degree 
and allowed to take a limited number of graduate courses 
the undergraduate courses in which he or she is deficient. In 
С ndergraduate deficiency courses thus taken fulfill any part of 
га ments for the master S degree. 
ting Onal admissions requirements for the degrees of Master of 
i B Administration and Master of Science in the Department of 
ng Administration, see pages 179, 187, and 193; for the degree of 
® “lence in the Department of Operations Research, see page 21 i 
ror the degree of Master of Science in the Department of Electrical 
mputer Science must have satisfied specific undergradu- 
ements, depending upon the area of concentration. 


treg 


MUN S SPblication forms are available from the School of Engineering and 
at 835 ince, They must be submitted with the nonrefundable application 
lof» 9 the Manager of Engineering Admissions, Room 103, Tompkins 
ter үр neering, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, 

er yo August 1 for the fall semester, December 15 for the spring 
and 4 1 for the first summer £ on, June 1 for the second summer 

ch a, ШУ 1 for the third summer session. The applicant must request 


lal cational institution attended since high school graduation send 
anScript of the student's record directly to the Manager of 
Although GRE scores are not required, the applicant 
d the GRE should request that the scores be sent to the 
ant will be notified by mail when a decision on 
lish language 
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students who have been suspended from SEAS must 
ar before applying for readmission. 
З and correspondence relative to graduate admission should be 
anager of Engineering Admissions. 
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I A "Ww } QA] ient 
Internat ; І eering а ADI lied Scie 
4 E - ‘ té І Ж к^ 
20 é | ) n } " tw n ^ 5 ам e scores range d 1 
take the GWU I c iaa and 84 on the лсо will be requ" m. 
isal nl ; spine ^; 
evi th 3 e placement test to dete! ppi 
et зе take я ` tech. 
course hat "A "e T3 1 X um number of d wit? 
isk s that can be taken in any semester. Students айш iis 
Y 1 C m pend mor: in the normal am? > 
dicii. eir 5 the 1 than do natiVÉ 
Interr tior ident 1 i s th 
ALI est^ i d: ; > € N 449 ) L or below 99 tatt 
However. ititernational e € ie University in full degree NT 
TSI ы ia па! idents seeking admission to the Sc hool who Jin 
ап or the normal technical requirement r ad th ош ув 
cader : 2 1 s for admission Utt "b 
ds but do not meet the Engl | | 
idmitted or E6! CEL tne Ln ish language requirements ate fu 
admission statu 3 n basis. Such students may en EP 
atus only when they ha: 
30 (see page 17) wit] len they have successfully completed the level 
аве if vithin one ( lar . 4 
Indos x n alend: year of the date of registration. И; 
I 1 lon students tr - í 
Ү Sit I re І on 
United States m fro infia] : m an ahê? institu o b^ 
demonstrat [ IAN SI pe T ing ins it10n, or Y jut 
monstrated En sh proficienc "mn i pe adm и 
Mu 2 е: hn lency at hose institutions, may 0“ no 
Jr ALIGU test at th D" il 
кые ы Арба шын А : і 1 scretion of the admitting officer, pe? 
required to take the GWU English as a Foreign Language Р 
est prior ti чити i il eigi ang " 
ED p W" 
internat ۲ | n 11е 
ational students іп the Unit TP ейш”, 
Englis! Fo: I T ‘ ited States who are able t0 sche mud 
sity та { LI ғ inguage placement test at George Was shingto? 
iy u ere { f +] ‚ 
е the results of this test in lieu of the Torri or ALIGU € 
Transfer Credit 
{ p to 6 wig 
p to 6 semester hours of f | r Bh 4 
rm n » ег “ours or satistactory credit (with ides of 4 or Be ite 
1 у is > been earn 1 : ‚ү rec" $ 
institutior = эееп earned in a graduate program at another mast 
1 1% à to МЕ г о a d s 
bie ( accepted in transfer, when applicable, to satisly "i 
5 equirements in this Scl ah the ^^. 
is School. However, students must, With “p gd" 


transfer - i 
ansier. Credits used in obtaining pre 
ing à р 


another degree at SEAS 
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I n the appropriat« Department ché irman used " 
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km 
Ster ] Р ч 
Xs ‚№ registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer 


lon, 


ште registration in this School and in another institution not a 
à Inc the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan 
» Or another division of this 1 niversity requires the written permis- 
pleted Deans concerned prior to registration, Allowance of credit for work 
| Yon Concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the Dean 
о РРГоуа] by the student's adviser. The necessary forms for requesting 
registration are available from the SEAS Admissions Office. 
istration are stated in the Calendar (page 4), and hours and 
i ated in the Schedule of Classes, which is published in advance 
Semester 


if 1 
"istration 
Xd Nts ۾‎ 
ү rre encouraged to preregister for courses for the following semester. 
EN cautioned, however, that preregistration in a program of courses 
ino jon satisfactory completion of all prerequisites for the courses and 
Th 8 Scholastic requirements. 
8 Py reserves the right to cancel the preregistration of any student 
net the requirements for satisfactory academic performance. 


T i 
US Registration Leave of Absence 


00] р. ¬ 
has Specific rules governing continuous registration. Students may 
опе of the following categories: (1) Inactive Status/Leave of 


Whi ws wh all other requirements completed), 
Uefa, alter institution, (c) while temporarily 
Wen a ary TDY), (d) for temporary medical 
Sach ative education work assignment—or (2) Continuous 


the comprehensive or qualifying 
ertation research. Students who 
one of these categories should contact the School’s 


rams requiring a thesis, the degree candidate must submit an 

3 coy. ability to make independent use of the 

to f чара t acquired and developed by graduate 

j sh constructive power in a given field, and 

' ability to communicate the results of the work in writing. 

àble character for which the student has professional responsi- 

„26 considered. whether done on or off campus, provided no 
Каа of work is completed without faculty supervision. 

e the. registration for the thesis course (299), the candidate must 

tom th, area to the appropriate department chairman, on the form 

ate е department office and approved by the faculty adviser. The 

t om Submit the thesis title to the Dean, on the form available in the 

Ce, at the beginning of the semester of expected graduation. 

! the thesis course sequence 299—300 entitles the student, 

"€gistration, to the advice of the member of the faculty under 


registration, fees, and finances 


regulatior pagi 9—44 


[5 
completed and stud 
Office о 
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: : ass 
1, Excellent; B, Good: C. Minimum Pa 


sfactory thesis completion) I Incomplete; 
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'al; Z, Failure, Unauthorized Withdrawal, or Failure to 
“© Final Examination. 
three Student who receives two grades of F or Z, or a combination of both, or 
‘nd o ades below B is barred from further enrollment in graduate courses 
Inàrily, wil] not be readmitted as a degree candidate. 
| ly МА * option of the instructor, the grade of J may be recorded if a student, 
Murga “ons beyond his or her control, is unable to complete the work of the 
tat, an if the instructor is informed of and approves such re 
tuden ,*h grades must be reported. The grade m 


ЫТ; 8 prior performance and class atte been 
Sta ory. A gaye. 
Часу, that is not 

à ed j l e when grades must be 


ptable reasons are later presented, the 

appropriate grade change. Although the grade of 7 

for a maximum of one year, the instructor should 

fer period within which the uncompleted work must 

P. The grade of 7 cannot be removed by the student’s reregistering for 

Se Леге or taking its equivalent elsewhere. An incomplete that is not 
Ithin one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. 

wi, j dent may not repeat for credit a course in Which he or she has 

Moar, 8 grade of C or above, unless required to do so by the department 

ty eq; А written statement requiring the student to repeat such a course 

à Must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate department 


R ей 
man, 


vr Pass Grading System—SEAS students may take SEAS courses 
a 


tow Pass/no pass grading system, but credit for such courses cannot be 
апу degree program in SEAS. 


V E In addition to 6 semester hours of acceptable thesis, a student 
Um ate with either: 
h o Mester hours of B or better with no more than two grades below B, of 
^ А 3.00 Опе F is permitted: or | 
"№ than quality-point index for a minimum of 24 semester hours with no 
Nong Wo grades below B, of which only one F is permitted. 
NS se 3 Option—A student may graduate with either: 
wth ош, ster hours of B or better with no more than two grades below B, of 
"із permitted; or 
Y-point index for a mi 
grades below B, of which : 
int Index— puted in terms of the 
r of quality points by the 
istered. 
ws: A, 4.00 points; B, 3.00 
ach semester hour for which the 
в marked W or / are not considered in determining 
at courses marked Г will be considered when a formal grade 
iin, the ades In courses taken at other institutions are not considered in 
“Cons, © quality-point index, with the exception of courses taken at one 
rtium universities. 
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dence and Continuoi 


i pt wh? 
All work for the degree must dor І lence or ( m] is except d 
pecial permissior ranted by the Department Chairman The student Pay 
n ntain cor 1S € ) ent in the Scho Failure to do so brea” i 
tudent registratior and the student must apply for гє idmission are? 
master’s degree program under whatever conditions and regulations * 
off 1 t t! $ 
Time Limits 
ree 
A full-time student in the master’s program is allowed a maximum ү 
calendar year x«cluding the time spent taking only English as * i 
173 ate © 
Language course t complete ап legret requirement from t the date 


rse 
ee candidate status registration in prerequisite or graduate cou "T. 
me student in the master’s program is allowed a maximum ® ,9 
7 tion و‎ 


'alendar years. The time limit does not include any period of registré 
Unclassified Student before admission to degree candidate status, nor 
encomi[ any specified period spent or approved eave of absence: Jose 
St ts who do not complete degree requirements within the ? аў be 
time W1 have their degree candidate status terminated. They oy D 
readmitted to degree candidate status under conditions specified 
Department Chairman and approved by the Dean 
Professional Degree ENT 2 i 
8 
ole 


The School of Engineering and Ap pl Science has established the 5 nts * 
those studt ү 


: теё, 
vevond the master's deg 
rese arch. 


al degree program to prov an edi ional program for 
лге interested in pui 


on applied s г than on basic 


tut complet onal degree program leads Г 

legree of Engineer ot „atio, 
In the professi nal degree program, the School adheres t to the edu йж 

рї losoph oI increasing ( ki id understanding of the " show 
by concentration on principle лг application This ¢ prose, <A 
provide th: idents witl 1 flexibility to enable them sido 
iccessfully to rapidly changing technology. Each program is in “abies? А 
planned according to the student's background and needs and 15 ^^ Г 
departmental requirements hene J 
l'he professior il degree program ha ееп de ned to satisfy t Porson 


ndustry and government for highly trained and educated techni 


Professional Degree Study Programs T 


l'he prot ess nal degree program provides graduate study 


engineering or applied science in which the School has esté ablis 
facilities ай 


rt 
othe r de par 


objective? 


program of studies and for which there are adequate f 
Upon approval, the student may select courses in 


instruction in the University to serve specific needs or 


mae student's program may provide broad coverage in a variety of fields or 

LM ation in particular areas. The minimum program consists of 30 

dent. hours of approved graduate courses beyond a master’s degree., 

m n Whose graduate study does not include necessary prerequisites may 
red to take more than the minimum semester hours required. 


Mission 

м to graduate study toward the professional degree requires an 
Macit late master’s degree from a recognized institution and evidence of 
| ho Y for Productive work in the field selected as indicated by prior 
| Ble nd, where appropriate, professional experience. The Department 
| мъ. Engineering and Computer Science requires candidates for the 
евтее program to have had two years of professional experience 


ay х , 
Ng received the master’s degree. 


“ements 


Mig neer То study toward the degree of Engineer, an applicant must 
Ё: Ару паз(ег'в degree and а bachelor's degree in an area of engineering. 
Mlicant 0 Scientist—To study toward the degree of Applied Scientist, an 
NN Or n must possess а bachelor’s degree in either engineering, mathemat- 
CM айга] Science and a master's degree in either engineering, natural 
Qj, iathematies, or administration. Applicants having an equivalent 
оце background may be considered as special cases by the respective 
У, a B average in graduate work is required. However, the 
8 not assure automatic acceptance; the departments may, and 

higher admission standards. 


n for admission are available at the School of Engineering 

e lence. They must be submitted with the nonrefundable applica- 

ns 1535 to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, Room 103, 

Djs, а l of Engineering, George Washington University, Washington, 

>No later than August 15 for the fall semester, December 15 for the 

tee May 1 for the first summer session, June 1 for the second 

Ste. On, and July 1 for the third summer session. The applicant must 

LM Ch educational institution attended since high school graduation to 

eri Cla transcript of the student's record directly to the Manager of 

dmissions. The applicant will be notified by mail when a 

Vn mission has been made. English language and other pertinent 
Rs for international students are on pages 15—18. 

Irles and correspondence relative to graduate admission should be 


© Manager of Engineering Admissions. 


то, Ster hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B) beyond a 
Sram, which must have been earned in the five years preceding 


f Enni 
Eng 


neering and Applied ence 


the start of studv toward th« profi ) degre« 
h] ' | 
V ppi 1016 8 pr € ae ree t 
] 1 
Howe І tudent must vith the 1DDI ol 
ippropriate Department Chair n f ch a tr 
і а рге 7 legr mav t be ed transfer cred 


Program of Study 


i 
Up I n. th« ent S € I ] г. Progr "€ jeter 
ма í € I T T 
ыу esta» aed prerequisites and the requirements of the department hi ag 
tude to stud he program of studies of each profession™ ji 
cand t be appr d by t el d nd th P 
Der ment C ГІ 
^ ipplicar N I T I pa 
i A I { enc DreDa 
1 i i m ( 
9 l4 1 я ] | ] s 
req ed ti e ргезѕсі bed unde graduat па graduate course ta 
hed Stu elore реп dmitted professional di ree candidat? «ge 
ne | . tol 
In no ‹ em i ў us taken fulf any part of th requirements 
professiol € ec 
Ea« nd 1 lepar I re re the degree candidate ' y 
ake and defend the res of a technical design project, : devel 
problem, or the preparatior Í comprehensive technical rí port w зе D 
leds 
strate the ibility to make independent us of the knowl “whe? 
( pime of thought acquired and developed bv graduate study facul 
ppiicat the student will be informed of this requirement by the М 
adviser at the time the student's program is being formulated 007 


y h 1 " 4 18 
In no case, however, will this project be more than 6 semester ho! 


Scholarship 


ie 
an 

Э һа? д 

No student ng for the professional degree mav receive more ! eve 

I a 1 $ па 3 Ppi $ 

T rad Bos: D > are ret j” 

urse grades below B. If more than two course rades below Bi jen m" 
bos - Л | ; e 
study 1s terminated and further enri nent 18 prohibited А stu 


achieve a final quality-point average of 3.00 to receive the degre® 


Time Limits 


xin, 
A full-time student in the professional degree progran is allowed а ™ quit! 
f three Alf lar years t mplete all degree re ments from de 
the first degree ( didat« ў га : rerequisité or 5 ЇЙ 
ourse \ part-time tuder his pro wed a maxim". v Р Е 
calendar yea: l'he time | 11 ud I peri 1 f registrat doč 
unclassified student before a ' degree candidate status ™ 
encompas ре‹ ed perio spent or pprove í ol absen لو‎ 
Stude vhi у I mplete d e requirements Within ^ gy 
me will t rd ree ndidat« ert nated he? py 
readmitted to degree candidate statu inder conditions pecifi 
Department Chairmar 
Interrelationship with the Doctoral Program һо?! 
Candidates for the Doctor of Science degree or profe sional degrê У set 
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% 
a s . „ро 
te, ment Chairman, transfer from one degree program to the other if they 


ate essary qualifications and requirements as specified by the appropri- 
artment. 


Rog: 

4 ence and Continuous Study 

| CHR for the degree must be done in residence on the campus except when 

int Permission is granted by the Department Chairman. The student must 
an Continuous enrollment in the School. Failure to do so breaks the 
thy registration, and he or she must apply for readmission to the 
үн nal Чертее program under whatever conditions and regulations are in 

at time, 


Yo 


га Degree Program 


dy a 001 of Engineering and Applied Science offers a program of advanced 
’ esearch leading to the degree of Doctor of Science. This program is 
ose fields in engineering or applied science in which a discipline 
Е established and for which the University has or can arrange adequate 

8, 


M de doctora] program is designed to prepare the student for a career of 
bye E Se Yolarship by providing a broad but balanced background of knowl- 


ne], Buidance in the performance of research. It requires study of 
Me ed fields of learning as well as original research in the field of central 


OMM 

ре Program for the degree is divided into two stages. The first —made up 

z Yo interrelated fields of learning that supports the general area of 

"m *ncentration—culminates in the qualifying examination. The sec- 

fang Posed of research investigation of a particular subject in a special 

“hing t * presentation of such research findings in a written dissertation — 
5 in the fina] examination. 


| 


to Doctoral Study 


master's degree from an accredited institution IS required 

! acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholar- 

ly, a B average in graduate work is required. However, the 

0, мр not assure automatic acceptance; the departments may, and 
Igher admission standards 


ISsi 

; l 

: Sf á Procedure 

à \ Or € y ^x * . 

W pli Plication for admission are available at the School of Engineering 
e y 


x fe of e ence. They must be submitted with a nonrefundable applica- 
а 35 to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, Room 103, 

; all of Engineering, George Washington University, W ashington, 

. Ae prospective doctoral student seeking admission should apply 
1 for the fal] semester and before December 1 for the spring 
ficatie ersona] interviews may then be arranged to discuss the applicant's 
any 098 ang the possibilities for an effective doctoral program. The 
arrange for complete documentary records (transcripts) to be 


Bust 
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Language Requirement 


atin£ 
l'he importance of scientific and technical contributions origina? 
I b 
fore I € mphas 1. Some are stud demand the сарӣ 
| p situat 
readir DDTODI e lit« re 1 ore 1 Ti Tu In such ۴ 
( 1 depart the o req reading know 
Tool Requirement " 
aw 
ina ¢ 
In addit to or 1n lieu of the language requirement an examination” oi 
req el 1 er pri тїтїп пау be established by the 


departmi 


Study for the Qualifying Examination T 


оја“ 
ei^ 
] terr” 3; 
[ pon admissior o the firs і the pr ral t idy of Ir ر‎ 
с 98516 
fields cu nating її e qua ng ex natio the student ! a prope 
facult viser who directs his or her studi« l'he adviset approve?" “ 


ate fields of study to ir e the student's breadth of knowledge 4 ape 9" 
g the scop in? 
xam 


research in the cent field nterest 6 idvice concerning 
pt 
content of fields ‹ tud T les preparatior for the qualifying © pitt 
е 1 prepara ley con pt 
ti In some departments, instead of a faculty a r a facut ta allo 
may be appointed to approve programs, direct study. and carry hall T4 
res] ilities the faculty adviser. Programs of study are e fie elds, 
t 
tured to include major field of study and two minor or supporting j at ? 
= : т ogra ^ rli 
4 minimum of 30 semester hours of credit in a formal pr ar juli q 
) T 
raduate level b« study is required. In many cases Fan be y 
when the studen loctoral program in a field other p 
1 ] ә 
which the master's degree was obtained, the program of studi "i 
"p 
semester hours ike T 
Students admitted to doctoral study are encouraged to under? stude, 
1 ё | ле » 
of full-time study on campi In general, the adv ser will require t ‚ веће 


yer) 
register for a minimum of 6 semester hours of course work 1n ev 


except the summer se ons 


Transfer of Credit Pp 


: th the 
{ p to 6 semester hours of credit earned in courses completed Ww ‹ - | 
accredite . och? 


A or B while enrolled in a doctoral program at another f t 
ments 0 Y mi 


тау be accepted in transfer to satisfy doctoral require en 
: 1€ 
subject to the approval of the student's adviser and the Depart mis" 


: to 8 
Credit earned in courses completed more than five years prior 
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€ doo d 

y v oral Program will not be accepted in transfer, and some departments 

n quire that transfer credit must have been earned within a shorter 
of time before admission. Credit for courses taken for a previous degree 


Not be transferred. 


Т 
P Qualifying Examination 


e 
le Pose of the qualifying examination is to ascertain that the student's 
er ad and intellectual development are adequate to support doctoral 
tg In the central field. (Some departments may administer a prequalify- 

Mination prior to completion of the study program.) Qualifying exami- 
May be written or oral, or both, and are scheduled over a period of 
" е" They аге conducted only during the fall and spring semesters on 
mi - lished by the departments and are administered by a faculty 
ёе. Upon favorable report of the examiners to the Dean through the 
ate department chairman, the student is admitted to candidacy for the 
Бе Student then begins specialized study and research under the 
stand; П of a designated member of the faculty or, in special instances, an 
ng engineer scientist who is not a member of the faculty. 
'ing examination is the principal means used to determine the 
qualify as a candidate for the doctoral degree and to enter 
Sm ‘Stage of the program. 2 
^ ora] 1€ discretion of the committee that prepared the examination, the 
LN Student may be given a second opportunity to qualify for candidacy in 
"tine nt of failure in any part of the qualifying examination. In general, the 
"'Ifying examination must be retaken to qualify for candidacy. 


% 
: агр, 


к. a ` 
UM dmitted to the qualifying examination, the doctoral student must 
LT 


{ Doy Overall quality-point average of 3.20 (quality points are computed 
tte 8: А, 4.00 points; B, 3.00 points; С, 2.00 points; and F, no points). No 


Student may receive more than two course grades below B. If the 

‚без receive more than two course grades below B, the graduate study 

е; and further enrollment is prohibited. Courses in which the 

earns 8rades below B are not included in the total semester-hour 

eq t for the degree. Students who receive any grade below B are 

ise s consult with their adviser for a review of their program of study 
— 9n of possible changes therein 


Nes “Ich, Dissertation, and Final Examination 


Ne! of mitted to candidacy for the degree of ес ера requests 
ње to bát esearch the member of the faculty under whom he or she 
m onduct research. The faculty member may accept or reject such 

“ research area is approved by the Director. Throughout the 

Íreet] the doctoral program, the candidate conducts dissertation re- 

ulti Y under the Director However, the student is not precluded from 

4 =з other members of the faculty as may be required, on an 

518, and may be encouraged to do so by the Director of Research. A 


Of the f. > : Ту; 
the faculty consisting of three members, including the Director as 


The 


ni n, will advise preparati f the dissertatio]: ^ 
| s ation “ 
Ve} í ( р 1 mit e r птепаай‹ y 
ү * nun 
the Director of Resear Work on the dissertatior eauival nt to a minim | 
most } < I i нр tor? 
44 semester our »ee page 126—27 for minimum hou oads for doc" 
ide 
Tho n ‚ 
j Í сепа! ) 
оја 
1 ceholdl^ 
A dl rt Or equired as ( lence <í b є n original sch 
rt 3 : Т = 8 sole! 
€ ( 1 presi an nterpret the 1: { l'h« tudent 1 
respi Jr the content of the issertatior "Lb 
| Y f + n1 " ' { 1 А {100 © 
| im he studer n th stage of candid: the producti y 80“ 
( ert that nbod +} Y { | 1 ] stu? ad 
rtatior ıt embodies e result an extended original ВШ gpd 
I ides mater leemed worthy f } { 1 cient ^, 
tes ma Leri 1 med wor V ( pubiication in ecognized scle 1 2 
* Y н » ree” 
, eerii The stude: xpected to attempt to publish the Mii 
Р esearc! n as poss Р fter hi " cl receives the degree a if 
| I | iyen! 
S it copie e published material to the Dean. Credit must be £57 


T e ari? 
ne »ubl1ca n t the tact hat the materi: abstracted, summa cs 


ы 4 prs! 
leveloped, etc., from a dissertation submitted to George Washington jay ae 
ty in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Doctor of Science ple 
: сае дора mit to the appropriate department five COM y 
opies of the dissertation and an abstr ct t to exceed 350 words) ` e 
demi = n ti ecified e Calendar (pag 
bstract cluded in the announcem« fthe examination ang MB 
y l er Microf s. Inc. One CO} of e dissertation is also 
Lgs зе] кылны, ue uci 
D ted ple of detailed re ns r« rdir the form ind repr* od bi 


nive re v M ‘ I I н ivallable t the department the бей, 
Cees li candidate tor the doctorate is required. before receiving і Ni 
о pay a fee to cover a part of the expense of printing the abstra z js 


films 


dissertation and for the basic service r ndered Ьу University Micro ort 
the ргоР op” 
pound * 


al 
Ü 


wings, become 


the University and are deposited in the Gelman Librarv, where 


T 
Ihe Final Examination 


a T. 
g 9 
Е | he cor nsistinE, yodi 
) ; А ; assis" 3 2] 
Dire i ' el mber his Schaal which has 8577 0 
; ) | for the ту 
Ip І ré he candidat ore ented dsa a 
i indidats I I plic: 
n t I , pu cue 
examinatior | i examination is or and per to the I dof" 
date must demor { { | „tudy an ef 
late must demonstrate a 1 stery of the special fields of stuc. amil 
mater { { ex Пё 
t san echniqu ised in t} re The committee 0 . п 
ear 16 mmit | ‚ full 
W ( t of not les 1 e members. three of whom mus 
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0 

пей оп] 
t Sult wit 
Ча 


Y during the fall and spring semesters. The candidate should 


the appropriate départment chairman as to possible dates for the 
ation 


Reg; 
" dence and Continuous Study 
P 


nia for the degree must be done in residence on the campus, except when 
taint, Permission is granted by the Department Chairman. The student must 
im ш Continuous enrollment in the School. Failure to do so breaks the 
чы, don, and the student must apply for readmission to doctoral study 
. “lever conditions and regulations are in effect at that time. In case of 
ы ы Ог other legitimate reasons, the student may be granted a leave of 
гад. UP to one year. Extension of such leave will require special request 
EM “PProval by the appropriate department chairman. During approved 
riod absence, the student must maintain continuous enrollment. The time 
M. Completion of a]] requirements for the degree will be adjusted on the 
е approved leave of absence. 
neral, опе year of study is the minimum amount of time to be spent in 
or the qualifying examination. The qualifying examination must 
€ Within five years of the date of admission, and the entire degree 
ust be completed within seven years. After admission the student 
‘Tor the qualifying examination whenever he or she feels properly 
ed j, "inimum of two years of full-time study and research should be 
meeting the requirements for the degree. 


nh 
d. 


» for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and 
ral Reliability 


р Objective of the Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and 
ability of the School of Engineering and Applied Science is to 
Interdisciplinary approach to fatigue research through close 
9I research workers from different fields. The Institute deals 

i, lo вара Һе study of the physical mechanism of damage initiation in 

М Derg ч ish Principles for the rational design of metal alloys of superior 

АГ ы mance on the one hand and to develop advanced methods of 

en 8n and reliability on the other. Because of the large volume, past 

Of Straight fatigue testing of standard test specimens in industri- 

"ht, ang university laboratories, no testing of this type is generally 

€ Institute. However, results of such tests appearing in 

reports are carefully scrutinized for their significance in 

Ses of the Institute. In addition to advancing interdisciplin- 

е Institute provides specialized training for graduate students, 

tute conducts seminars, issues technical reports, and supplies 

ang lectures, and consultations to many government and industrial 
“evelopment laboratories 


па р 1011‹ 


Institute for Reliability and Risk Analysis L 
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Institute for Management Science and Engineering 


or Management Science and Engir 
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h : 
n ational Water Resources Institute 


ipli ternational Water Resources Institute was created to foster a multidis- 

бу, P арргоасһ to the planning, development, and operation of water 

ina) Systems and the solutions to water resources problems on both the 

al and International levels. 

en à Institute emphasizes basic and applied research, te inical develop- 

cay; sfer of knowledge, professional and scientific services, and special 
hal needs within the University and abroad 

у, ы Institute supplies information to Various government agencies and 

ata. Concerns nationally and Internationally and conducts seminars, It thus 

tq Уаш International flow of knowledge about water resources problems 
F possible solutions. 


h 
"tute for Information Science and Technology 


| rite for Information Science and Technology, of the De artment of 
E arch or, e neering and Computer Science, operates as a multidisciplinary 
* t p . Sanization with its foundation in the fields of science and engineer- 
eg rings together the strength of disciplines from both the physical 
la] "4, uch underlie electrical engineering and computer science, and the 
ы сев, including law, education, government, psychology, political 
А р gineering, mathematics, geography, and others, in order to under- 
S i an-machine interactions and to understand appropriate designs 
м Stam ^ !nformation systems for the future. The Institute operates with a 
МЎ ll ud relies on faculty and research contributors from the University 
^ ~a broad range of other sources from government, industry, and 
‘Siting scholars and fellows from government and industry fill 
b. The research positions while pursuing advanced studies. 

a Dstitute is organized to conduct interdisci linary educational and 
Programs by integrating mid-level] scientists and managers into 
< esearch programs to provide them with greater insight into the 
indings in the field of information science and technology. 
eliberate mix of permanent and adjunct staff: government, 
university staff- practitioners and researchers; senior research- 
tou ES a cross-fertilization of the spectrum of skills and roles that 

y hei E to bear in the field of information science. at 
i LM ч easing pace of technological innovation demands that universities 
à, Led Y work together more closely than ever before. In recognition of 
"ooo, € Industrial Liaison Program has been established to develop 
te eration and communication between the Department of Electrical 
5 and Computer Science, its Institute for Information Science and 
ted ча those companies that depend on the technological foundations 
Y the Department. А steering committee of W ashington area 
: as provided important guidance in founding the program, 
to meet the needs both of the Department and of industry. 
panies are current members of the Industrial Liaison 
mputer; Communications Satellite Corporation: Computer 
ж. Oration; International Business Machines Corporation; National 
“aboratory of the National Bureau of Standards; mELPAn, Divi- 


Sag 


КУУ, an 
{hd < 
A d Studer 


— 


Р QU $ ; и . сү 
ion of E-Systems, Inc.; The MITRE ( orporation; Satellite Business 5) sort 
cs И 


Westinghouse Electric Corporatio1 and Fairchild Space & Electron! 
pany 


Institute for Artificial Intelligence 


; teh 


| 

ГҺе prospect of the АЙ generation computer, the advent of expert va г 

Y } hip "n + ] | | 

ind robotics, and the interest in artifi intelligence being exhibited saig) 
ger ing e 


y arti 
ie government and economy combine to make research in "lig 
intelligence a timely undertaking. The Institute for Artificial Inte 1 


IAI) was formed to unite, strengthen, and extend ongoing activities fy р 
University, providing a focal point for those inside as well as outside б p 
particular, the purpose of the IAI is to pursue an interdisciplinary appro? rg 
the research, development, testing. and ex iluation of artificial intellié Г, 
aids to human endeavor in engineering and scienci inm inufacturils „J 
industrial operations, and її policy and deci Ongoing re ee 
projects inci ide < genitive modeling ntel es, expert e 
computer-aided manufacturing, and automati у 


The GWU/NASA-Langley Graduate Program 


HE | e ү rona 
George Washington University, in í operation with th« National Ae! ide 


ey Research Center, has à 


y in Hampton, 


hingtor ide" 
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ialified NASA employees and area !* of P" 
, “ova tpl 

iondegree students, with the apP™ seme 
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The GWU/NASA-Langley Joint Institute for 
Advancement of Flight Sciences (JIAFS) FL 


jsh io 
"t agta DHT agat 
The Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences was "€ and gi 
971 thrancl $ } T é 8 * 
1971 rough the combined efforts of the National Aeronautic {00 


m : - racshinb 
Administration’s Langley Research Center ind the George Wa: 
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ering and Applied Science. The objective of the 
am is to meet the nation's ever-increasing needs in the advance- 
~~ Science, engineering, and technology and to prepare qualified students 
lg, 8 In research, development, design, and teaching. The Institute, 
: angley Research Center in Hampton, Virginia, is dedicated to 
raining of students and professional engineers in acoustics, 
uctures and dynamics, and other relevant areas and serves to 
a Center for advanced research by bringing together researchers and 
và from these fields for the exchange of ideas and findings. It is also the 
eo 5 of the Institute to provide the necessary facilities for qualified 
ers and scholars who want to engage in research work in these areas. 
Ае g Tganization of the Institute consists of a director, Robert Tolson, 
lig “entist, NASA Langley Research Center, and a co-dire tor, Harold 
td 4 ‘2 Dean of the George Washington University's School of Engineering 
led Science 

Um не education and research opportunities offered in the program combine 
Bea, ic resources of George Washington University and the professional 
unit: Sets and facilities of the NASA-Langley Research Center. These 
also enable students to involve themselves in research projects 
ir interest and permit them to associate with prominent visiting 
à : carting on related problems. Most of the faculty and NASA 
Bean duct research, and students take part in the intimate association 
ince ànd instruction from the day of their arrival. It 18 believed that the 
“© of the students during their stay at NASA -Langley Research 

be highly rewarding and beneficial. 
Acoy Теп education and research programs are the following. 
E. rogram—This program is concerned with the problems of 


and with providing a technical base for design of acceptable 
асе vehicles, noise resistant structures, and ground transporta- 
arch interest include boundary-layer noise, duct 


Aeronautics Program 


I [ па IE anal 
entation, guidance and conti aeroelasticit ani ystems 4 ni 
mé 
rese | ireas currentiy being investi tec nclude verody gne 
‘ee : "forman 
IS of Jet augmented wings, theoretical fluid mechanics, perior ej 
у and control of aircraft, wind tunne nd flight testing 9! pu 
à n > ne 
urtoil aerodynamics, stall-spin characteristics of aircraft, and exper" 
evaluation of aircraft handling characteristics jd 


Structures and Dynamics Program—This program is designe 

- : ( 
asic understanding and working knowledge of key areas pe rtinent t0 * y 
computer йй 


tures, solid mechanics, and dvn imics technology im luding 
cture? 
stru rti 


design, optimum design of aircraft and of aerospace and other 
ynamic and aeroelastic response of large and complex structures р үй 


large space structures. Emphasis is placed not only on these 10 


Ё 

; but also on their interface and interaction «hold! 

Participating in these eter are Graduate Student Researc" Е ens" 
Assistants, faculty from George Washington University, scientists “ j 
neers from NASA-Langley, and visiting scientists and engineers. А 

4 number of Research Scholar Assistantships are available © qd 
students seekir outstai nding opp: rtunity for ай study an o feli 
leading to the degrees of Ma f Science and Doctor of Sc ‘ence in the "m. 
acoustics, aeronautics, and structures and dynamics Applicants 7 1,000? 
awarded Research Scholar Assistantships receive stipends of uP tos acie 
year for a Master of Science degree a 511,000 . year for the Doctor ol Р 


a 
ation ү ton 
Washi”? 

Hamp 


degree Application a JIAFS brochure and additional informé 


obtained from Professor John L. Whitesides, JIAFS- George 
University, Mail Stop 269, NASA-Langley Research Center, F 


23665 


Honors Research Program je 
ly gifted rk tab 


Го provide individualized research experience to academical ag еб 
graduate students, the School of Engineering and Applied Science ade? Í 
lished an Honors Research Program. Students who maintain а g e 9^ 
average of 3.3 or above or are admitted to the School with a € 

1001 class ar 


- ors " d 
o participate in this program. Students participate in an hon rest? 
I } > ng al m 
performi acad 
3 


comp let? e 


score of 1250 and a rank in the upper 10% of their high вс} 


seminar and work individually with a faculty member 
project of mutual interest Partici] ition in the progr: im earns 


À - t 
credits per semester; a minimum of 9 credits are needed #0 iV 
credits 1“ 


program Upon written request by the student, 6 of these з 
as technical electives f the P 
ыз: ; s 0 "b 
l'he seminar include discussion and presentatior of results" reset 
> to ГЄ p W 
research project discussior research techniques app icabl t in flue? yr 
many disciplines and discussion of conditions and trer is tha and 6. re 
) ‚ i Justry: 2, inal 
performance and applicat lon oi research in universities, indust 1 origi? Thé 
ment laboratories. The projects emphasize thé performance embe? od 
1 1 | 1 5 g 
search programs under the direct supervision of a faculty : rical و‎ 
: і numer oct 
researt typically involves literature irvey analytical an¢ are ёх 
ies, and/or the planning and execution of experiments Students * 


1 1 


ind ога еагсһ 
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1 Qualified students interested in applying for the program should contact 


e 
le hors Research Chairman of the department in which the research is to 
Nducted. 


\ 


val Reserve Officer Training Corps Program* 


"ines Nava] Reserve Officer Training Corps (NROTC) offers young men and 
Na * Opportunity to qualify for à full scholarship and a commission in 
ayy) УУ orps. NROTC midshipmen are required to complete the 

Courses and attend weekly laboratory sessions. During the 
LN > NROTC midshipmen participate in active duty at sea or on shore- 
he N raining cruises for approximately four weeks. Students may enroll in 
tni ^ program at the beginning of their freshman or Junior year, 
‘Ron 28 fall 1984. Upon receiving the baccalaureate and completing the 
% " Program. qualified midshipmen are commissioned as ensigns in the 
| Second lieutenants in the Marine Corps. Students may join the 

Foy, tough any one of the following four programs. 


0 - 5 es а 
i ear Scholarship Program—Students enter the NROTC Four-Y ear 
ма Program through national competition and are appointed mid- 


In the Naval Reserve. While students are enrolled, the government 

3 Uition, fees, uniforms, and an allowance of $100 per month. Upon 

а > Students are commissioned with a six-year active reserve service 

апа will serve-on active duty for at least four years. Scholarship 

ang udents must include courses in calculus, physics, technical elec- 

Amera ауа! science in their degree program and participate in three 

ning periods of approximately four weeks each. 

ar Scholarship Program— Beginning in fall 1985, students may 

Wo-Year Scholarship Program. Selection for this program is made 

al competition, based on the student’s academic record, physical 

| ons, and an interview. Application should be made at the start of the 

ч; of Mester of the student’s second year. Selected applicants attend six 

‘td, dun struction at the Naval Science Institute (NSD at Newport, Rhode 

е оор. 28 the summer before their third academic year. At NSI, students 

Wig, 88 in naval science, physical fitness, and.in drill similar to that 

9ur-year NROTC students during their freshman and sophomore 

Ssfu] completion of the NSI qualifies the two-year applicants for 

аз midshipmen in the Naval Reserve and enrollment in the 

olarship Program. Upon acceptance of this appointment, students 

the benefits and assume all the obligations of midshipmen in the 
olarship Program. | á 

College Program—Students are enrolled in the Four-Y ear 

tts "Ogram проп acceptance by the Department of Naval Science. 

“Wve уе Provided, and during their junior and senior years, students 

Me, 90 рег month. Students must include courses in mathematics, 

an Raval science in their degree program, attend the first class 

| sea training period, accept à commission in the Naval Reserve or 

ti, TPS Xeserve on graduation with a six-year active reserve service 

and serve on active duty after graduation for at least three years. 


Ya z 
ad Air Force ROTC program information, see page 246 


ri 
‚ or Ma" 
\iter commissioning ap] r trar to the ri г Navy 1” ӯ 
A Prog? 
( rps mi be made Mid n V mple I year a College 
students, have a satisfactory academic record and are phvsi« Шу аш ug 
L? и " on * 
eligible for a scholarship aw irded bv the ( hief of Naval ‘duct atio 
l'raining ul 
ау e 
Two-Year College Program—Beginning in fall 1985 » stride 
\ { » {аг 
the Two-Year College Program. Application should be made at the je tho 
Tee i , th 
spring semester of the student's second vear Se Te ions are mé ide alif 


national competition based on the student 'ademic record, physica qi 


cations, and an interview. Those students сеа will attend the p an? 
upon successful completion may enroll in the progr am. The ben nefits 
bligations are the same as those for the Four-Year Ci llege Program: mol 
Requirements for All Candidates Qualifications for accept able © "Us 
dates the Scholarship Program or the College Program includ? 


artit" 

citizenship; fulfillment of physical requirements; and wi llingness to р th 
pate 1n required summer training periods and to acce pta commission d 
Navy, Marine Corps, Naval Reserve. or Mar ine Corps Reserve when cie 
Enrollment in the NROTC is not a re quirement for taking nava tak 
courses. Any student enrolled at George Washington University máy, 
4] scien? 


naval science courses with the approval of the professor of nava 


Naval Science Courses 


101 Introduction to Naval Science (2 logis"; 
a d .ontrol; an? 
Structure, principles, and practices; lines of command and € Navy 
s of the : 


organizations; functions and services of major component 
Marine Corps; shipboard organization 


‹ 7 h: Y › gi? 

102 Naval Ships Systems I (3) p, pr? rop 
А 2 " ^ ) tre" 
l'ypes, structure, and purpose of naval ships; compartmentauc con^ 


S 
systems, auxiliary power syster 


terior communications, 


ship design and stability 

125 Naval Ships Systems II (3 ‘lu í 
” dx ' c | 
Theory and princ 1р!ез of operation of naval weapons systems, m eo., 


4 i ales i i i ations, asl 
of weapons and control systems. capabilities and limit айй the P 


acquisition, identification and trac king trajectory principles, 
of naval ordnance 

126 Sea Power and Maritime Affairs (2 
Sea power and maritime affair 3; general concept of sea su jv 
Merchant Marine); role of naval w rfare components used Абе pi? 


с " 
power we" the 


al policy; 
Navy’s mission, Sea power as an instrument of national pc 
study of U.S. and poviet strategies 


150 Navigation and Naval Operations I (3 


Theory, principles, and procedures of ship navigation. Topic: 
matical analysis, spherical triangulation practical work 
reduction, sextants publications, required logs/reports, p! 
and electronic navigatior techniques 

151 Navigation and Naval Operations II (3) nen 
Principles and procedures of в} ip movement and employ! 


а 
Communic g 
lights, ° 


tactical formations and dispositions, relative motion, 
nar—radar search and screening theory, rules of the road 
1avigation aids 


p0 
160 Evolution of Warfare (3 гу the ary 
milita b pil! 


Historica levelopment f warfare. Impact of majo! Strateg)’ 


and technological developments 
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alternatives, and the impact of historical precedent on military thought and 
actions 
Naval Leadership I (3) 

Principles of leadership and management Development of skills in the areas 
of communications, counseling, control, direction, management, and leader- 
ship 
Naval Leadership II (2) 

Tuman resource management, naval personnel management, material man- 
agement, and the administration of discipline 
Amphibious Warfare (3) 
listorical development of amphibious doctrine and conduct of amphibious 
operations. Emphasis on the evolution of amphibious warfare in the 20th 
Century, especially during World War II Present-day potential and limita- 
tions on amphibious operations, including the rapid deployment force con- 
cept 


C - 
„ Perative Education Program in Engineering 


hie ative education is a process of education that formally integrates the 
S academic study with work experience in cooperating employer 
ations. The usual plan is for the student to alternate periods of college 
Periods of experience in appropriate fields of industry and govern- 

ty. © experience periods are considered an integral part of the student’s 


Nig n. Cooperative education students in a work assignment period are 
The, red full-time students for purposes of housing and campus privileges, 
аге not considered as full-time students for Veterans Administration 

S, financial aid, or visa purposes. Through the interaction of the study 
*Xperiences, the student enhances academic knowledge, personal 

Ra Ment, and professional preparation. The teaching faculty, the coordina- 
Xo ad the employing supervisors share in the educational process of the 
MM ative Student. The wages received as compensation for work performed 
the IRS Cooperative Education Program are taxable income per Section 61 

3 Code, 


dy | 
Antages of Cooperative Education 


à ue dines Theory and Practice—By coordinating the work experience in 
al ар Bovernmental organizations with the campus education pro- 
Оту and practice are closely integrated and students find greater 
па. 1 their studies. As a result of this alternation between academic 
а "stria] environments, students tend to understand the role and 
„Uel 9 ach environment, with a deeper appreciation for each. j 
"il nee Finance Educational and Living Expenses—The students’ earnings 
tribute substantially to financing their education and living expenses, 
" Independence and contributing significantly to self-esteem and 
9. Work experience usually increases in difficulty and responsibility 
Nae, цв i ress through the academic curriculum, and the salary in- 
8 rdingly. 
тев as a Bridge to the Future—Cooperative education helps markedly 
Students to the world of work. Most students are genuinely concerned 
NM future life work. They want to know more about the range of 
S ореп to them and the potentials and limitations of these fields. 
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Increases Motivation to Achieve [he coordination of work and ee 
A ы Р ne? 
crease ent motiv n. A udents see connectior between jobs 2 
1 „лдей 
1 111 € re learning ir hool, greater interest 1n acaden, 0 
vork d } a 
rk eiop Dur e v k riods there 1s a tendency for student 
deveiop good work habits because their efforts as productive anc salam 
empiovee ire rated bv th« employer 1 
. volt 
Enhances Human R elationships Because the work experiences T of 
the tudents y ¬ + " x А variety — 
€ elat 5 co-workers who come from а ec jot 
kore I T } se се n th ге rela 
я Oy nd because success ii ese jobs requires constructive ге еер 
3nips with colleagues, most students in « operative edu ation develop “ 
understanding of other near nd e t cill 3 
( anding of other people and greater skills in human relations. expe" 
" › 1 ^ 
iugments Development of Maturity—For many students the work € обой 
| x x ] - ап off Or’ 
I 01 ites in increased sense of responsibility for their own £ "i 
more dependence on their own judgments, and a corresponding develop nd 
maturity. In addition, the students’ roles as team members in а Г. 05 
productive working environment inculcate a seriousness of life and on 
that is often delaved for he tradit nal c« egt rad ite 


е 
f рї -ofessioné als d 
'ofessional standards of conduct Such a student 1$ Sint 
е George Washingtor Universitv School of Engin’ ot 
After each work period the student prepares ® T 
visor 9 


and responsibilities at work. and th« super 

nd А 1 s 
students work performance to the Cooperative 
eports are reviewed with the student de 


program is a thre« way partnersh p among 
Я ы "os i) | 
reorge Wash ngton Universitv. The tudent's res? gp? 


on 
a 
itio vtand -— $ } ы 3 
ties extend equally to each of the other tw vani hers c partners gg 
the partnership cannot be altered during the program without the kno" 
ind consent of a A 
> in 
l'he cooperative student must maintain cont nuous enrollment епо 
School for еа‹ г he or she is away the School on а WF iff 
a 
I t 0 8‹ he student's registration, and he or she must oF tion? 
readmission to th graduate degree program under whatever Ф 
nd regulations аге in effect at that time 
Why Employers Participate in Cooperative 
Education Programs grt 


ОТР УРЕН : ‚ stude 
Industry and governms nt agencies have found that cooperative 8° 


5: : : ,rget a 
valuable employees. Generally speaking, they are alert and energ" е for 
De | $ Л 1 T X ` we ) 
people who, s imulated by a definite goal, return more than a day's 0U A 

" Р ; 
( SD "à te f t] í serit à 
lay pay. Graduates of the « operative program represent a go г fo! » 


unity 


Wwe trained manpower. The trainir period provid s an opport 


[ Vidt 
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mpl 
Oye : 
By.) Ver to evaluate the student as a prospective permanent employee. 


Well ges feel that this program is an important part of their effort to attract 
ploye, ified employees. At the same time, the student is able to evaluate the 
Prag d terms of future plans and interests. About half of the cooperative 
üt th 8 establish such mutually beneficial relationships with their employ- 
8 at they remain in permanent employment after graduation, with a 
"d head start in their careers. 

liga emphasized, however, that neither the student nor the employer is 
tent ^ for permanent employment after graduation. Industry and govern- 
уь 8encies consider participation in cooperative education as a long-range 
the ¢ ment rather than a current expense. As a partner with the University, 
ttug "ployer is engaged in a joint effort to develop young talent more fully, 
hu, ing better education for the student, improved utilization of the 
› and greater cooperation with the University. 


hola cs: 
sti Requirements 


entering the program must be in good academic standing and usually 
ve Completed at least two semesters of college-level academic study 
ег first full-time work assignment. To remain in the program, the 
pne maintain a passing average and perform satisfactorily for the 


ҮТ 
n 
t Accommodations 


NI {етеп are made for students in the cooperative program to retain 

ing (огу and dining privileges at the University, if they so desire, 

Ni, ne Work periods. During this time, they also retain full student 
Sa ave access to all University facilities. 


; edules are arranged with the various employers in 
e dule е апд other areas. Since each employer operates differently, special 
Wy are mutually satisfactory to the student, the 


„азер? after the student has successfully completed the first year of 
y, Stu ent edule is arranged with the employer. Many employers will require 
ч i. to work during the summer immediately following the freshman 
} ` Student returns to the School for the sophomore year, working again 
MCN ° Second summer. Beginning with the third year, students alternate 
ing "Ployer and classroom each semester for the next two years, 

he classroom for the fifth and final year. An alternate method is 
academic year and then return to school. Schedules for transfer 

arranged on an individual basis according to the number of 

"r$ transferred and the employer's requirements. 


th 

tuj Чоп Aid Program offered by certain employers, up to 50% of the 

1 lon, textbooks, and fees (e clusive of room and board) may be 
ution assistance is received, the cooperative student has to agree 


ees 


Lin 


شی ھجو تجو جرت وع تج ات 


са х= ER 


federal 


benef 


holidays, health benefits, and life ins iran 


Applications 


4 pplicatior for the Cooperative Education Progra) rom registered у 
transfer students оша be submitted at least 10 weel prior t the begin?" 
Р s à р з › І үү CR "AY LO Ul ns 
( the first work period. It is recomr ended owever, that applicatio h0 
submitted four mont} n advance of the work period. Transfer students Ys, 
et adr 1 n requirement may apply tor a work assignment duri? 
immer or the semester just prior to their registration it tl s Universi 
Undergraduate 3:2 Dual-Degree Programs Combining 
Liberal Arts and Engineering 
| а 13:2 Dual-De£" 


veloped 3 A fou 
the following accredited 


nmon V 1 
1 
‚д{10ї 
„o educa”, o 
math, and science nens!" 
n a unique, compre 
сё 
ot © 
" " е 
Students initially enroll in the 3:2 Dual-Degree Programs àt | scient? 
| b val $ " 
bove institution nd pursui three-year program covering 80С1@ pude” 
| he | 
imanities, mat tics, pl and chemistry, which helps d 11 ti 
П 
develop br 1 cultur perspex ( inalytic abilities, and comm 
n plo 
К ii 
hen” J 
After succe ful completion of the first phase of study students U^ T 
1 71пеё г y 
two-vear ‹ eer pI T in ет ne« r t the School of Engi? i „іла? 
Applied Sci. Beo - x m , н eclat gto" 
| 1 5) 11 18 phase ne 1а tudents may SI тав 
' | ‚ Was 
t the follo | : 
University 
С 
) ( rine 
gine 
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Ча Mechanical Engineering or the following options: Combustion and 

Puig mental Engineering, Computer-Aided Design, Energy and Power, 

lia \ €chanics and Thermal Sciences, Mechanical Engineering Design, and 
lechanics and Materials Engineering. 

? Operations Research and Computational Science. 


Gy bon Succe ngineering program at 
le 8 ersity, students are awarded two baccalaureate 
З. ог В.А. from the first institution and a B.S. in engineering, 
i or operations research and computational science from 
ton University. At this point the student may choose to enter 
'actice, continue studies for advanced degrees, or enter other 
reas, such as law, medicine, or teaching. 
tive pa.-Degree Program students are also eligible to apply for the Coopera- 
. aq Cation Program in Engineering at George Washington University (see 
e К. The student transferring to George Washington Unive sity will 
Pleted the equivalent of two years of engineering. Thus the student 
e fay) Ve the option of working during the summer and starting classes in 
E Or Working for a full eight months prior to starting classes. Dual- 
rogram students interested in applying for cooperative education at 
ashington University should submit the appropriate application 
‘or оз prior to actual transfer. x 

ission rther information on the 3:2 Dual-Degree Programs, contact the 
na ission. Office of the institutions listed above or Manager, Engineering 
"versi School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washington 

Y, Washington, D.C. 200 (202)676-6158. 


8 Six 


( 


ta uing Engineering Education Program 


сев of p P Bineers and their employers are well aware of the rapid 
„1 "owledge in science and technology. The inability to understand 
“Ke timely applications of new technologies can mean both personal 
failure. To prevent this potential obsolescence, engineers must 

elves in a continuing program of technical reading and orga- 


ineering and Applied Science meets this need with a 
- ' Program of noncredit courses. The program's objective is to 
idem e competence of practicing engineers rather than to grant further 
Sr ec Втеев Staff reorganizations require many engineers to c ange 
in in ties or to take on additional duties within their present jobs. 
бе = *ngineering education can provide the education and skills the 
feds to effectively make these changes. Continuing engineering 
Emo aids in qualifying for promotions and in maintaining certifica- 
“in professional fields 
rogram will present over 500 noncredit courses this year. About half 
адна буе days (30 classroom hours); others are for two, three, or four 
i, ts тас ation of theory ıs often augmented by workshops to give regis- 
5 Stu ET in the specific discipline. All courses stress practical applic 
its from all over the nation and from many foreign countries have 


ation 
i 
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1 af the 
participated in cours | у ety of ex] ence id background of i 
106 I th« Ti 1‹ } 

s de ave 

In 1976 and 1978 courses v e presented in Europe to t« t the accep 

100 

[ thi ipproach to education b the scientific and er neering com? + 

I wit 

t I'he f rable r D 1 d expanded & hedule | 


w held r« riy in Londor Amsterdam, Munich. and Berl 


> 100 
8 presented іп the United States was extended to Mexi® 
Ua ( 
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Computers and Information 
Processing 


Advanced Records Managemer Pro nmin the ( and | 
Alg | De E ment 
Ar Ay | Orie AI Rec Mana ment дш 
Artif Int« псе Software Engineering and 
CAI: A Sy ADI ar Prog I A rance 
Design fi re lity surance ‘oft 
I { Software Quality As urag Bit Mic 
| Computer Graphics System Desigr Super Micros: The New 32- 
Applications processor . for 
mputer rerformance Evaluatior Systems Analysis Technique 
Configurat Managemer 5 fort n Managers сай” 
ware Prograr Worksl | Da Commun 
DATAPLO A Lar e for Grapl r Microcomputers 
D , I onal, or S } e 


Computer ون‎ Communications 


D« OD ] emen CAI Advanced ( 
Programs Cellular Rad 
Distributed Proc Communication Satellite T 
Klectronic Со T r Prir f no ms 
: $ B ste» 4 
Graphical Data Analy Communication Satellite Sys ps 
Hands-on PASCAL Computer P: Communications ECM Prina? 
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j Te nique ۴ ds 1 
High-Level Decision Making Data Cx mis inicatioh standar go! 
Human Factors in Computer Grapl Data Communication Syste! 

ICS Networks j Com 


ıtellicent Р ip. anc 
Intelligent Robots Digital Communication an 
Interactive ( mputer-Based Systeme 


er Network Systems 
Design 


Digital Telephony ; pro 


Феу. ат ; satem’ 
Local Area ( omputer Networks Digital Transmission syst ч 
t . Y + d 
Mathematical Software neering ; cysten! 
Microcomputers in Control Systems Direct Broadcast Satellite »- tol 
Microprocessors and M crocomputers gion tion № 
"ip М me а 
Military Sí ftware Deve lopment Distributed Telecommunic 


MilStd 1679 
Minicomputers, Microcomputers, and 
Microprocessors for N 


works 
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3 y spect! 
DOD Aerospace С?Т Persp 
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1) Lat 
of Analvsis UNIX is a trademark of Bell Labo 


E 
ct magnetic Interference 
Pibe trol 
N T and Integrated Optics 

b Optic System Design for Mili- 
huy Applications 

ies ons of Modern Telecommu- 
I, ^ “On Systems 
LT lency Synthesis 

Saten tals of Communication 
a о. 
tions *ntals of Data Communica- 


and 


Sitioning System Principles 
a tices 
et Systems and Protocols 
Tea and Integrated Services 
"Igita] Networks 
tic tecording Engineering 
-ellular Telecommunication 
S 
Ommunications Engineering 
(es, "'Imunications and Signal 
|! im ping 
| ۳ Jata Communications 
eceiver Design 
" Communication Systems 


Se 


hing 
Tansmission 
Spectrum Communication 
à ms 
‚ “БӨБ fan " 
Us е for Planning Telecommu- 
to n ‘Networks 
Ym zation of Spread-Spectrum 
Чы, WNications 
the ^ munication Alternatives in 
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Spread-Spectrum 
"ation Systems 
9?mmunication Systems 
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1d Implementing Industri- 
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Systems 
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Fibrous Composite Structures 

Finite Element Analysis апа Com- 
puter Graphics 

Highway Bridges: Inspecting, Rating, 
and Upgrading 

Railway Bridges: Inspecting, Rating, 
and Upgrading 

Recent Advances in Fracture and Fa- 
tigue 


Electrical and Electronics 
Engineering 


Advanced Geological Remote Sensing 

Advanced Radar Technology 

Advances in Digital Signal Process- 
ing 

Advances in Electronics Technology I 
and П 

Antennas and Arrays 

Application and Control of Electric 
Motors 

Applied ECM 

Applying Remote Sensing to the Ma- 
rine Environment 

Design and Evaluation of Electronic 
Scanning Radar 

Digital Electronics and ICs for Non- 
Electrical Engineers 

Digital Geographic Information Sys- 
tems 

Digital Image Processing and Appli- 
cations 

Digital Signal Processing 

Electrical Equipment Testing 
Maintenance 

Electromagnetic 
Control 

Electromagnetic Pulse 

Electronic Corrosion Prevention and 
Control 

Electronic Warfare and Surveillance 

Electronic Warfare Systems 

Electro-Optics, Fiber Optics, and La- 
sers for Non-Electrical Engineers 

ELINT Analyzing Radar Signals 

Fiber-Optic System Design 

Fiber-Optic Technology for Commu- 
nications 

Frequency Synthesizers 

Grounding, Bonding, and Shielding 


and 


Interference and 
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Medical Instrumentation 
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1 Radar Signal Processing and Aut Implementing Statistical 
matic Detectior Methods jucti 
Radar Systems and Tech Japanese Methods for Proc! 
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| Tec hn 
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panese Correction 
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М Aon Design for Industrial Ap- 
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| ling oag Distribution Opera- 
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erformance of Marine 


Energy and En vironmental 

Systems 

Coal Geoscience: 
and Applications 


Practical Factors 


Aerospace and Aeronautical 

Engineering 

Satellite Systems for Navigation, 
Control, and Surveillance 


Chemical Engineering 


Plastics Degradation 
Methods of Analysis for Plastics Deg- 
radation 


are developed as needs become apparent in various fields, 
are continuously revised. Over 110 new courses were 


' Outst 


and fr, 


to the faculty of the School of Engineering and Applied 
anding lecturers and instructors from other universities, from 


: m government laboratories and agencies serve on the instruc- 


Staf г 
of the program. 
Program 
fo 


also offers noncredit contract courses off campus specifically 


the needs and backgrounds of the engineers employed by a 
agency, Tuition for these courses is usually slightly lower than for 


> University 


> announcements or additional information on the program, 


“О " " 
роз Muing Engineering Educ 


ation Program, School of Engineering 


(209) м ence, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


/6-6106 or (800 )424-9773 
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Wisory Council* 
le 


yj poses of the Advisory Council for the School of RETEA а 
I] the à + “lence are to strengthen communication between t he Sc e and a 
Moi leges, schools, and divisions of the University as well as ебмееп t и 
st. апа the University’s Board of Trustees; to advise on the programs 0 
h е lon, research, and service in the School and to help interpret. these 
ans to the communitv and the nation; and to stimulate support for the 


nt 
l " d H "c 
"Чес development of the School and its programs 


\ 
бег of the Council for 1983—84 
}\ ai 


lr, ^ 5 mn man» Dd 7 P 
p, P n; Stephen R Woodzell (University Trustee), former President of th 
„fo y › 
Ry "ас Elec tric Power Company 2 a 

А Bisplinghoff Director of Research and Devek pment, Tyco Labora 
ne 


mond I 


10 ,; ЭЛЕТ, кА =n "s Jý 
A. Boley, De an, Technological Institute, Northwestern Unive rsity 
е ] 


Bunker University Trustee). Washington, D. = 

ers, Vice President, Domestic Customer Relations, E-Sy stems, Inc. 
rane (University Trustee |, Chairman and ( 'hief Executive Officer, 
ted Rail Corporation 


' 


Ох, Chairman, Software Architecture and Engineering, Inc 
ene ( °Чтап, Vice President, Blake Construction Company 
ubini, Engineering Consultant 
land, President, Southwest Research Institute 
arris, Jr., Vice President, Research and Test Department, Associa 
“American Railroads 
er lassan. Washington, D.C di 
libbard. Jr., Professor. Virginia Polytechnic Institute anc State 
a 
m Holt 
y, 


y + т » 
"à » Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y 

| > cor rrhh 

j е4 larlow. Professor, Department of Operations Research ) 
aphael, Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, Atlantic Research 


іа 
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Mey, ` „œchriever, General USAF Ret), Management Consultant 
G ré McKee Associates, Inc 
: Shaffer, Executive Vice President, Automation Industries 
ЛА], Chairman of the Board, Fairchild Industries, Inc 
Per, President Emeritus, Polytechnic Institute of New York 
i Vheeler. Chief Scientist and Chairman Emeritus. Hazeltine ( orpo- 
made , : E РНР Е 
еа н Professor of Electrical Engineering and ( omputer Sciences, Uni 
1 C alifornia, Berkeley 


“ident e ; ee 
м 9f the University the Vice President for Academic Affairs, and the Dean of the School 


E and Applied Sc lence are ex officio members of the Advisory Council 
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Programs of Study and 
| | Courses of Instruction 


^ ool 
ў з » Scho! 
Programs of study, curric па, and courses of instruction offered by the» 
І Engineering and Applied Science are described in this section ours 
{ а А rec d 
| Students who are not candidates for degrees but who wish to take inui 
1 1 ч А 1 ` 3 e } 
| offered by the School should apply for admission to the Division of Con 
| Education and Summer Sessions 
Н 
f = 
| Explanation of Course Numbers К 
ш 
| s / : altho, 
| Courses numbered 1—199 are planned for undergraduate credit, 8 jft 


| 3 nent? г 
certain courses may be taken for graduate credit when arrange 20 
| ” Y e 
| approved in advance by the instructor and the Dean. Courses numb а И 
| 300 are nlan d for er: luate cred and | nort р ‚ез be té ly 
| | 2UU are planned for graduate credit ап‹ may in certain instanc ri i 
| qualified undergraduate students. Courses numbered 301—400 are P 


| for doctoral students 


тё? 


Semester Hours of Credit jd 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory сотр gg 
a course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. À ye лей 
giving three hours of credit each semester is marked (3—3) and 4 "T. 
course giving three hours of credit is marked (3). A semester hour " orat 
the completion of one 50-minute period of class work or of one la 
period a week for one semester 


Time of Course Offerings he 


t 
| ving ".. 
| Following each course des ription is a parenthetical statement cade 
semester for which the course is scheduled to be offered. The term. à pali ^ 
year" is used only with two-semester courses and indicates that the r (^ 
the course is to be off а no E. f 
! semester; the term "as arranged" is used for courses that eor gm" 
scheduled at the time of printing this catalogue Offerings for yx T 
| | sessions are not designated in this catalogue. Students should ca pedul ?, 
| | Summer Sessions Schedule of Classes for summer offerings. / iding р" 
1 | Classes is also published for each fall and spring semester, prov! 
| date information concerning the time of course offerings 
| Computer Usage Еее "T 
, act ре 
On those courses that use the c imputer facilities of the University o vil 
| | » fee will be assessed. The fee is $50 per course but no peto " н 4 
c red more than $100 per semester for con puter use Course? c edi 
computer usage fee to be assessed will be announced in the * 
І 
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Accounti ng 
Administrative Science 
Allied Health Administration 
Merican Civilization 
natomy 
Anesthesiology 
£ nthropology 
Applied Science 
rt 
Art Therapy 
USiness Administration 
lochemistry 
Jiologica] Sciences 
"artography 
^vi] Engineering 
Chilg Health and 
“evelopment 
emistry 
Chinese 
; assics 
Jmputer Medicine 
Ommunication and Theatre 
Omputer Science 
,ermatology 
-nBineering Administration 
“COnomics 
н Ucation 
“€Ctrica] Engineering 
“Nglish as a Foreign 
"anguage 
~Dglish 
gineering Science 
:vironmenta] Health 
~2Vironmental Studies 
, “ation Policy 
En : 


Vironmental and Resource 
осу 


апіс Languages and 


lteratures 


are Sciences 


5 uman Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 


i erimenta] Humanities 
th Services 
Minist ration 

Merdisci, 


inary Courses 


Abbreviations 


Italian 

Japanese 

Journalism 

Korean 

Law 

Law Enforcement 
Library 

Mathematics 

Mechanical Enginéering 
Medicine 

Management Science 
Microbiology 

Medical and Public Affairs 
Museum Studies 

Music 

Neurology 

Naval Science 
Neurological Surgery 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Oceanography 
Ophthalmology 
Operations Research 
Orthopedic Surgery 
Public Administration 
Pathology 

Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 

Political Communications 
Pharmacology 

Philosophy 

Physiology 

Physics 

Portuguese 

Public Policy 

Political Science 
Psychology 

Radiology 

Religion 

Radiological Sciences 
Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

Service Learning Program 
Sociology 

Spanish 

Special Education 

Speech and Hearing 
Statistics/Computer and 
Information Systems 
Surgery 
Telecommunication Policy 
Travel and Tourism 
University 

Urology 

Urban and Regional 
Planning 

Women’s Studies 
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Applied Science | 


Interdepartme nta ffering 


Undergraduate Courses 
57 Analytical Mechanics I (2 


yi 
First half -year sequence. Concepts of statics: force systems, c 
um conditions, simple structures, distributed force , Shear and w^ 
friction and the concept of work, virtual work and stability Prered 
concurrent registration: ApSc 113, Phys 14 Fall and Spring) 

58 Analytical Кел Ц (3 РТ, 
Second half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of dynamics: кше t 
particles, velocity and accel« ration, Newton's laws of motion, [T 
work 'uc energy, potential energy, central force fields, rigi | 
resonance, dynamics of systems ої particles, kinem: y of ү ring 
dynamics of a rigid body. Prerequisite ApSc 57 Fall and 5P 

113 Engineering Analysis I (3) M 


pro 
Analytical methods appro riate to the solution of engineering jin? 
р I d deter f 
applications of ordinary differential e juations, matrices anc | ef 


enti f 
eıgenvalues and eigenvectors, systems of 'rdinary linear different js 


ent 
tions, Bessel and Legendre funct ions. Prerequisite or сопсшт 


tion: Math 33 Fall and e , 
114 E nginee ring Analysis II | T^ үй, 
Analytical methods apireiriate to the solution of engineerin 


4 jon5: of 
complex v ariables Fourier series and integr: al. orthogonal funct i m 
t sforms, partial di fferential equations in en gineering and app! 
Кашы ApSc 113 Fall and Spring И 
15 Е " | ‹ "m, 
115 ngineering Ana ysis III (3) "Iw 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engines les T 
using concepts from probability and statistics random vé er nce 
1 i e , 
tion functions, mathematical ex xpectation, point and confi pe 


z 1 eng! 
estimation, hypothesis testing, correlation regression, аг 
applications. Prerequisite: Math 32 Fall and Spring) " 

116 Enginee 'ring Analysis IV (3) ob 


ng P" 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineer * еб 
using advanced conce pts from probability and statistics multivi of йй 
butions, expectation, gener: iting functions, parametric famili i Ww. 
tions, sampling and sufficient statistics, estimation, hyp? 


si 
огеш“ 
statistical decision theory, and engineering applications. Pre 
115 and Math 33 Fall and Spring) of 
Qc А „де (3) vis! 
199 Honors Research P roject and Seminar (3 е supe scl 
Student designs and carrie 


з out a research project under clos set per? "m. 
ls os me 
a faculty adviser. Students from all engine ering disciplines п E й. 


sU 
А ited 
vo present projects and discuss results. Enrollment lim ете? 


л рз ат. Мау 
admitted to the I ndergraduate Honors Research Program. 


for credit 
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1 Analytical Me 
"hgineerin 
tion, 


thods in Engineering I (3) 

g applications of the theory of complex vari 
conformal mapping, inversion integral. 
Terequisite: approval of Department (Fall and Spring) 
Analytica] Methods in Engineering II (3) 
Analytical methods appropriate to the formul 
nite dime 


nsion 
Series, tensor calculus, 
Depart ment Fall) 
Analytical Me 
Analytical techr 
*hgineering w 
tions Pre 


ables: contour integra- 
and boundary-value problems 


ation of engineering problems: 


problems, generalized F 
curvilinear coordinates 


al vector spaces, eigenvalue 


ourier 
Prerequisite approval of 


thods in Engineering III (3) 
uques for solution of boundary- initi 


ave propagation, diffusion processes, 
equisite 


Analytica] Methods in E gineering IV (3) 
Ntroduction to variational methods in en nneering: Ritz and Galerkin 
Approximation methods of boundary—value problems, aspects of linear inte- 
8ral equations arising from engineering analysis. Prerequisite approval of 
“partment (Spring, odd years) 
Analytical Me 


thods in Engineering V (3) 
Vance 


al value problems in 
and potential distribu- 


approval of Department (Fall and Spring) 


d methods of solution of boundary 
neering characteristics, w 
ate: ApSc 213 


Special Topics 


initial value problems in engi- 
ave propagation, and Green’s functions Prerequi- 
(Fall, odd years) 

ѕ in Engineering Analy 
topics such as 
f nonline 


Selected 
Solution ( 
applic 
tions ( 
Site 


s (3) 

perturbation techniques applie 
ar boundary and initial value 
ation of singular integral equations in 
Г elements of functional analysis in en 
approval of Department 


d to approximate 
problems in engineering: 
problems of mechanics; applica- 
gineering and science Prerequi- 
Spring, even years) 
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Civil, Mechanical, and 
Environmental Engineering 


— 
Шш 
Professors G.M. Arkilic, В.В. Fox, Н. Liebowitz, S.W. Yuan, J.E эй! 
Toridis, J.P. Campbell (Research), J. Eftis, А.К. Noor, R (оша? ul 
Cambel, К. Mahmood, A.M. Kiper, М.К. Myers, J.-N. Yang, К.Е. К 
V. Yevjevich (Research D.M Esterling C.M. Gilmore (Chairman М 
Whitesides, Jr., T.P.G. Liverman, V. Klein (Research), D.L. Jones рі 
Adjunct Professors Y. Gordon, К.М. Sorensen, W.P. Reid, М.Р. Ga 
Hannah, B. Whang, M. Soliman yach” 


Professorial Lecturers M.S. Ojalvo, R.E. Fulton, L.K. Loftin, JT., M. gri 
N.L. Basdekas, L. Divonne, D.R. Levin, W. Viessman, Jr., WD. olds 
J.A. Belding, Jr., G.D. Love, S.-C. Liu, D.D. Moran, T.-F. Zien, Н. 62 qi 
ALL. Коф, D.J. Michel, J.R. Weggel, G. Вапегіап, W.L. Ham gi | 
Jackson, Н.Н. Landon, B. Miller, E.F. Skelton, C.J. Astill, S. Bucks ый 
Huang, P.D. Maycock, М.Ј. Queijo, J.C. Hardin, Е.Н. Tolson, d эу f 
D.U. Gubser, J.I. Bregman, P. Patil, E. McCafferty, E. Van Rev 
Macon, S.K. Park, H.S. Gill, M. Bayazit, P.S. Lam, H.H. Vé anderve 

Associate Professors C.A. Garris, P.K. Poulose (Research , 

Adjunct Associate Professor М.О. Critchfield A. y 

Associate Professorial Lecturers E.C. Yates, Jr., R.W. Fralich, H pL y 
J.C. Yu, D.W. Ellison, B.R. Barkstrom, R.M. Brown, R.Y Y T pol" 
Jr., M.C. Cullingford, R.D. McConnell, D.R. Tenney, A.M. Yen, “=, 
C. Ng, Е.К. Long, Jr., A. Kehnemui, Е. Farassat, F.L. Willingh@™ qa, 
Coder, S.T. Hwang, M.S. Nataraja, L.-S. Pan, A.B. Wardlow, Jr neh, "d 
Jachimowski, М.М. Mikulas, Jr, J.C. Coolbaugh, К. Кро 
Pinson, R.L. Bowles, J.A. Sprague, D. Glasgow, W.D Burrows у git » 
stine, V. Mukhopadhyay, C. Winklehaus, W.J. Boettinger, M well | 
Anderson, B. Dendrou, R.F. Jones, Jr., S.C. Mehrotra, *: pa? 
Mulville, D.L. Dwoyer, S. Basu, R.W. Barnwell, R.J. Marga ~ 

Assistant Professor R.K. Kurzeja (Research ap. | 

Adjunct Assistant Professor M.A. Imam 3 napi th, p 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.C. Montgomery, J.N Sho? сойо р) 7 
Walberg, В. Lee, B.A. Stein, H.L. Beach, Jr., R.L. Swanson, айу 
Walton, Jr., М.Ү. Hussaini, G.E. Hicho, J.F. O'Dea, S.L Zimm” ET 
Emmerman, M.P. Gottlieb, W. Kulyk, J.N. Moss, L.W TownseP" 
jriesen, A. Pue, К. Lindberg, Jr 

Lecturer Р.С. Chesle: 


Civil Engineering Undergraduate Study ^ uii и 
activi gd 
Civil engineering encompasses those branches of en gineering * лепі é 0° 
closely related to the control and improvement of our епуігопп و‎ 

conditions of life. Study in this field prepares students ai port ej 


planning, design, and construction of: buildings; bridges; ro? tecti 

coastal pro and 40 
0 ы i 

estuaries, pntro! à) 


on 

; yod € 
inland navigation systems; large power generation £ and flc pu апі? 
ment proje 


transportation systems; harbors; off-shore facilities 
tures; flood and pollution control systems for rivers, 


water resources projects; urban renewal and develo] 


70 
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A Control and waste disposal projects. It also provides the scientific and 
Ua,” ical background required for careers in municipal engineering, 
A Е regional planning, and environmental and geotechnical civil 
ke n Ene and for careers in engineering research in structural mechanics, 
Th neering, and materials engineering. 
aq d Curriculum provides the essentials for beginning a career upon 
En] : lon, for registration as a professional civil engineer as required by law, 
Continuing study at the graduate level 


н ~. 

"Time Study 
4 

X ^; area who wish to obtain a Bachelor of Science degree in Civil 
М ring In a reasonable period of time, evening or late afternoon classes in 
n tvi] Engineering curriculum are scheduled on a regular basis. For 
en E If а part-time student enrolls for three courses a semester, B.S 
“quirements can be completed in less than 15 semesters 


eg , - 
ponse to requests from individuals employed full time in the Washing- 


Coy 
\ © Curriculum 


te cally the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fields in 
001 of Engineering and Applied Science. 


Applications of Computers (3) 

Single-Variable Calculus I (3 

General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) 
English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 
Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 
Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
General Chemistry (4) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3 


Multivariable Calculus (3) 
Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Analytical Mechanics I (2 
Engineering Analysis I (3 
Engineering Analysis III (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Modern Physics (3) 
Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
4: Engineering Analysis II (3 


Civil Engineering Curriculum 


emester 


CMEE Undergraduate 


Urban Construction Technology (3) 

Advanced Hy drology (3) 

Urban Transportation Engineering (3 

Stations and Terminals (3 

Traffic Engineering (3) 

Princ iples of Environmental Engineering I (3) 

Principles of Environmental Engineering II (3) 

Environmental Impact Assessment (3) 

Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) 

Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, and Other Natural 
Hazards I (3) 

Hydraulic Modeling (3 

Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3)* 
Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 

Structure of Materials (3) 

: Composite Materials (3) 
Environmental Effects on Materials (3 
Failure of aterials (3) 

Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) 
Computer-Aided Design (3 
umerical Methods in Engineering (3) 


echanics of Solids (3) 
axial load problems; torsion: shear force and bending 
риге bending of beams; shearing Stresses in beams: compound 
defa. analysis of plane stress and plane strain; combined stresses; 
meth O of beams; statically indete inate problems; columns; the energy 
з Ods. Prerequisite ApSc 57, 113 (Fall and Spring) 
al Theory I-II (3—3) 
of determinate and indeterminate structures using both classical 
modern approaches Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 120 
ring 
3) 
- Structure of atoms; atomic and molecular bonding energy bands: 
àl structure: imperfections; noncrystalline solids: reaction rates; diffu 
Phase transformations, mechanical properties, electrical conduction: 
> Insulators, semi onductors; magnetism optical properties Prerequi 
1 13; concurrent registration: Phys 16 Fall and Spring 
€rials Engineering (2) 
Stren апіса! properties, plastic deformation dislocation theory yielding, 
i Bthening mechanisms, microstructure and properties, heat treatment of 
S materials, visco-elastic deformation. creep, 
ack propagation. Prerequisite: CE 140; concur- 
Fall and Spring) 
saboratory (1) 
nt of strains and study of failure resulting from applied forces in 


duc 
Cile | 
x Cle brittle, anisotropic, elastomeric, plastic, and composite materials 


Stud "pu 
Sit Y of tension, compression, bending, impact, and shear failures Prerequi- 


¢ "E > Я 
Т concurrent registration: CE 166 Fall and Spring) 


№, 
Com, 
‘mended te 


chnical ele 


——— 


Introductory Soil Mechanics 


Foundation Engineering 1o 00 
foile 
4 lesign ol I pret 


lications 


С Am tory U 
Soil Mechanics and Foundation E ngineering Laborator 


tl 


rir f p 
ев ope ‘ ! 1 e: ( 


Contracts and Specifications n” 


bidding 


tes; litigation 


Reinforced Concrete Structures 


Hydraulics 


Environmental I ngineering I: Water Supply 


Hydrology 


6 Design and Cost 


ng’ 


б te ; 4 Spri 


е jon 
Environmental Engineering II: Waste and polun je? 
. x treatm igl 


hsposa ew 4 emica 


Research 
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| 
аца Engineering Undergraduate Study 


ior Cal engineering is primarily concerned with physical systems in 
Wt ^. mechanical engineer is concerned with the conversion, transfer, and 
ШКА 0 energy from its source to its moving system. Land and marine 
tq ч transportation Systems, air-conditioning Systems, nuclear reactors 
е ce ls, low-pollution control devices, synthetic fuels, energy resources 
* Means of practical and economical conversion of the various forms of 
0 mechanica] and electrical power, and a host of other devices lie in 
Main. Training in this area should provide the ability to formulate 
ased on fundamental laws of nature, to recognize the types of 
3 applicable to their solution, to read with understanding the relevant 
to come up with a usable answer. The mechanical engineering 
№ provides а background for careers in research, design, develop- 

Bor manufacturing in a wide variety of industries. 
dar; offerings in mechanical engineering, which begin with a broad 
n in physics, chemistry, mathematics, humanities, and social sci- 
„беды, of studies in basic mechanics of solids and fluids, electricity and 
Mya UCs, Materials sciences, dynamic analysis, thermal sciences, energy 


Nen 0 and power, environmental control, and the design of machines and 
М of 1 their control. Because of the increasing emphasis on the applica- 


ter puters in mechanical engineering, the curriculum Incorporates 

Ute applications in a wide variety of courses. These applications include 

“aded drafting, analysis of mechanical system components, optimiza- 

chanical engineering systems, and laboratory data collection and 

echnical electives in the senior year permit students to select an 

м а broad range of specialty areas. These areas include combustion 

ech menta] engineering, computer-aided design, energy and power, 

Mec anics and thermal Sciences, mechanical engineering design, and 
fs ер апісѕ and materials engineering. 

4 rogram outlined below is based on the concept that the mechanical 

іе ust be prepared to meet the challenge of ever-increasing technical 

and social problems. Graduates of the mechanical engineering 

аге qualified for professional positions in analysis, research and 

and ne Computer-aided design, and manufacturing and for graduate 

search in a wide variety of fields. 


us 


\ "esp, 


Me Study 


„М 
Doe to requests from individuals employed full time in the Washing- 


ус а Who wish to obtain a Bachelor of Science degree in Mechanical 

In à reasonable period of time, late afternoon and evening classes 

Engineering curriculum are scheduled on a regular basis. 

8 part-time student enrolls for three courses a semester, B.S. 
ements can be completed in less than 15 semesters. 


Abroad Program 


of Engineering and Applied Science and the Institute of Sound and 
^ Search of the University of Southampton, England, have estab- 
Xchange program so that graduate students in acoustics at both 

ау transfer academic credits to either University in fulfillment 
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requirement ( € has 
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ome mecha il engineering students to spend the junio? 
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Semester 


к... 

апіса Engineering Curriculum 
р 
Semester 


Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
Materials Engineering (2) 
Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
Mechanical Engineering Computations (3) 


Thermodynamics (3 
Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 


| 
1 Semester 
Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
Fluid Mechanics (3 
Thermodynamic Systems (3) 
Mechanical Design (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Heat Transfer (3) 
Analysis and Synthesis of Mechanisms (3) 

igineering Systems Design I (3 
^ Technical electives (6) 
Dhith Se 
Nester 

92 Mechanical Engineering Laboratorv 2) 

z “lectromechanical Control System Design (3) 
Engineering Systems Design II (2) 
Design Project ] 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Technical electives (6) 


eon 
T ânica Engineering Options 


орко f 

“n areas а mınımum of 12 semester hours of technical electives must 
да) 9m one of the following options. Alternative elective programs or 
ent te Ourse substitutions may be approved upon written re quest by the 


) 
us or her ady iser and the department 


UStion and 
а 


Environmental Engineering 


Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
Compressible Fluid Flow 

tesearch 3) 

Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3 
Fundamentals of Combustion Engines 
"nergetics of Fluid Flow I (3 


іса] 
3! elective for the option indicated 


S с - 
Computer-Aided Design 


A DSX ) d I 
CS ): lh 
CS N 
CSci 8: А 

Ї 5 28 A DI 

I S 284: N 

Į 

| 3 285: Fir 


ME 198: Resea 


Energy and Power 


ME 231: I 
ME 237: Ene 


ME 280: Intermec 
ME 288: Convect 
ME 289: Radiatiı 


ME 155: Comp 
ME 198: Rese: 
ME 221: Inter 


Research Project a 


test Pre in € 
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nd Seminar 


f Materials 


ME 
ME 
ME 
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ApSe 


S D 


24] Engineering Systems Design (3 
242 Advanced Mechanisms (3 
243 Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) 


Mechanics and Materials Engineering 


19 Honors Research Project and Seminar 
Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 
Introduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) 
Theory of Elasticity I (3) 

Structure of Materials (3) 

Mechanics of ( omposite Materials (3) 
Composite Materials (3) 

Environmental Effects on Materials (3) 
Failure of Materials (3) 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 
Researc 1 (3 

Elementary Solid State Physics (3) 


Nanical Engineering Undergraduate Courses 


117 


{ 


ч 


Mechanical Engineering Computations (3) 
“pplication of numerical methods to the solution of mechanical engineering 
Problems Reduction of physical and engineering systems to computer 
models Optimization technique , physical modeling, numerical methods, 
“nd problem solving techniques. Emphasis on use of small-scale computing 
Systems Prerequisite: CSci 51 and junior status (Fall) 
Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
“quisition and analysis of experimental data. Laws of modeling and 
-Imulation Report formulation and presentation. Basic principles of measur- 
Ing Instruments and sensors Fundamentals of digital data acquisition and 
че of computer-based data systems. Laboratory experiments including the 
EN 9f strain gages, oscilloscopes, transducers, and computerized data sys. 
ams Prerequisite ME 117 Spring 
‘luid Mechanics (3) 
uid Properties, fluid statics. integral and differential formulations of 
COnservation of mass, momentum, and energy. Bernoulli’s equation Dimen- 
onal analysis and similitude. Inv cid flow. Viscous flow Application of 
qm Puters in fluid mechanics Prerequisite: ApSc 58 (Spring 
amics (3) 
thermodynamic concepts, Zeroth law of thermodynamics and 
re measurements, work and heat, first law of thermodynamics. 
f pure substances, first-law analysis of some thermodynamic 
anal, 15, second law of thermodynamics reversibility. entropy, second-law 
7 S18 of thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite or concurrent regıstration 
Ар5е 58 Fall) ` 


"troduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 

vip, та! frequencies, free vibration, forced vibration Unbalance, whirling, 

vi oon isolation. Measuring techniques and application of computers in 

ers с, ОП analysis Multiple degrees of freedom Dynamic vibration absorb- 
?Ock and transient vibration. Prerequisite ApSc 58 Fall 


ech. 
Mica] elect eag 
“tive for the option indicated 
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Mechanisms 


193 Engineering Systems Design I (3) 


Creative engineering design, problem definition, and concept generation 
Design of and familiarization with bearings, clutches brakes, and couplings 
Optimization of system design using computers and design projects Graphi- 
cal communication, project presentation, and use of existing design re- 
Sources. Prerequisite: ME 191 Fall 

Energy Conversion (3) 

©пегру sources and utilization, principal fuels for energy conversion. Produc- 
tion of thermal energy, conversion of chemical energy, fossil fuel Systems 
Energy с onservation and environmental considerations in energy conversion 
and use. Production of electrical energy, fundamental principles, technologi- 
cal options, longer range possibilities. Energy management and economical 
Considerations Prerequisite: EE 20, ME 148 (Spring) 

Engineering Systems Design II 

Design of systems involving a large variety of constraints and requiring 
Ingenuity and application of principles from thermal systems, heat transfer. 
fluid mechanics, and mechanical components. Consideration of economic, 
Safety, and reliability factors in the final design Prerequisite: МЕ 193: 
“oncurrent registration: ME 196 (Spring) 

Design Project (1) 

dentification and preparation of a design project, including problem formu- 
lation, feasibility studies and preliminary design, prototype develop nt 
апа testing, and design optimization. Concurrent registration: ME 195 
Spring) 

Research (1 to 3) 

Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite 
Junior or senior status Fall and Spring 


198 


è 


hoi ш 
Jneering Science Undergraduate Course 


Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 
ntroductory descriptive geometry. Use of equipment. Points. lines, curves, 


P'anes, and surfaces: principal, auxiliary, and orthographic views; isometric 
Views intersection of surfaces. Technical sketching, dimensions and preci- 
Sion, machine elements. Detail and assembly drawings Introduction to 
computer-aided drafting Fall and Spring) 


In science and technology in the decades to come 
to be thoroughly grounded as in the 
The modern engineer 
ilysis, computation, design, and synthesis 


merg; f 
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a- 
raduate program that 
engineering developments. 
and Environmental Engineering 
programs in leading to the 
“Clence, the degrees. 
is offered in the following areas acoustics; 
» €nvironmental engineering: fluid m 'hanics and thermal 
» Coastal, and marine engineering; solid mechanics and materi- 


M " 


Doctoral Program 
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Theoretical Acoustics I 
Random Process Theory I 
Random Process Theory II 
Time Series Analysis 
Environmental Noise Control 
Theoretical Acoustics II 
Acoustical and M« hanical Measurements 
Physical Acoustics 
Psychological and Physiological Acoustics 
Human Factors in Engineering 
Special Topics in Acoustics 
Research 
Thesis Research 
roacoustics 


: Nonlinear Acoustics 


ә 


Theory of Random Vibration 
Structural Acoustics Interaction 
Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 

Theory of Vibrations 

Structural Dynamics 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Theory of Turbulence 


for MS degree ApSc 211, 213; EngS 270, 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
Linear System Theory I 


Analytical Mechanics 
DN 


umerical Methods in Engineering 
Theory of Vibrations 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Applied Fluid Dynamics 
Aeroelasticity 
Viscous Flow 
Hy drodynamics 
Compressible Flow 
Energetics of Fluid Flow I 
Seminar: Aircraft Design I 
Seminar: Aircraft Design II 
'rodynamics of Flight Vehicles 
VTOL Aircraft Technology 
Powered-Lift Technology 
Principles of Automatic Flight Control 
Principles of Flight Guidance 
Stability and Control of Vehicles 
Numerical Methods in Viscous Flow 
Special Topics in Flight Sciences 


CMEE Graduate 83 


274 or 276; ME 


school of Engineering and Applied Science 
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m 
le Works Option 


S degree: CE 202 or 206 213, 240; EngS 284 or 285. For 
; 211 or 217 or 223; EngS 284 or OR 201; one additional course 
e Sequence EAd 241, 242, 243 


tàn 

lı; POrtation Option 

һу. >р Courses for degree programs: MS—CE 202, 206, : 13, 240; EngS 284 or 285. For 
Siona] degree ApSc 212, 213 or 214. CE , EngS 221 or 315. 285, 288 


0 
"шег "Aided Design 


Analytical Methods in Engineering III 

Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 

Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Methods of Structural Analysis 

Advanced Metal Structures 

Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 

General Structural Dynamics 

Special Topics in Structural E gineering 

Analysis of Plates and Shells 

Design of Plates and Shell Structures 

Theory of Structural Stability 

Algorithmic Methods 

Introduction to Computer Systems 

Computer Programming 

Discrete Structures in Computing 

Data Structures 

Interactive Computer Graphics 

Management Information Systems and Database Management 

Computer-Aided Design 

Application of ( 'omputer Graphics in Engineering 
imerical Methods in Engineering 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 

Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Мес hanics 

Theory of Vibrations 

Structural Dynamics 

Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 

Energetics of Fluid Flow I 

Energetics of Fluid Flow II 

Kinematic Synthesis 

Engineering Systems Design 

Advanced Mechanisms 

Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 

Electromechanical Control Systems 


ho N ho ho м ho 


М Course. for MS degree ApSc 213; CSci 159, 201, 213: EngS 282; CSci 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 

Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
9; Analytical Methods in Engineering III 

Analytical Methods in Engineering V 


86 


f CE Environmental Impact Assessment 
EAd 221-22: Environmental Management 
EAd 283: Systems Engineering I 
| EngS 206: Technology and Human Needs 
| EngS 207: Engineering Climatology 
| EngS 208: Energy Conservation 
| EngS 210: Quantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena 
EngS 212 Nonrenewable Resources 
EngS 213: Renewable Resources 
EngS 242: Materials Recycling and Recoverv 
EngS 270: Theoretical Acoustics I 
| EngS 274: Environmental Noise Contr 1 
| EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
ME 204: Advanced Instrumentation Teck niques 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanic 
ME 2: Fundamentals of Combustior Engines 
| МЕ 225: Turbomachinery І | 
ME 226: Turbomachinery II 
{ | МЕ 2: Viscous Flow 
| МЕ Compressible Flow 
ў МЕ Energetics of Fluid Flow I 
{4 МЕ Е nergy Technology I 
i ME F nergy Technology П 
МЕ Solar Heating System 
{ МЕ Air Pollution | 
i] ME 2 Air Pollution II 
N ME 264: Air Pollution Seminar 
{ МЕ 267: Power Plant Pollution Control 
n ME 280: Intermediate Thermodynamics 
| МЕ 281: Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
i ME 283: Nuclear Reactor Engineering I 
ME 284: Nuclear Reactor I ngineering II 
íi ME 287: Heat Conduction 
й ME 290: Kinetic Theory of Gases 
B ME 291-92: Power Systems 
ME 293: Combustion 
ME 298: Research 
ME 299—300: Thesis Research 
ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 
| МЕ 313: Magnetofluidmechani 
ME 398 Advanced Read ng and Researcl 
ME 399: Dissertation Research 
OR 201: Survev of Operations Research Methods ET р 
5 1р 
Required courses for degre« programs in energy technology (Option 1); Mye and | 
211, 213; ME 221, 257. 258 280, 288. Professional degree competency 7r - t 
| 284; ME 291, 292. 298 (6 DS competency in above and ApSc 212, 21 084 
| 15 Eng”, (6 
y | Required courses for degree programs in energy systems (Option 2) M d M ; 29 et 
1 | ME 257, 258, 261 OR 201. Applied Sx lentist—competency in above esc со! m 
| | | DSc—competency in above and require to be made by doctoral advis i 
“id | | to benefit the student's intellectua professional aspirations 
Н | nave , 
Al tuder e expected t we px i pi r liter Those Ме. pe @* 
›тре!епсе are encouraged to take CSci 100 (for non-EE/CSci students), which 
graduate redit upon t ipprova f the faculty adviser si" 
| Students witho t research experience are encouraged t« pursue the thesis рч a pe UM 
Students presenting themselves for omprehensive and/or qualifying examinatioP" | 
to be appreciative of the contents of EngS 218 and ME 
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Eny; 
“ronmental Engineering 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Environmental Chemistry 

Open Channel Flow 

Hydraulic Structures 

Advanced Hydrology 

Groundwater and § 'epage 

Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design 
Principles of Environmental Engineering I 
Principles of Environmental Engineering Il 
Solid Waste Disposal 

Environmental Impact Assessment 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Biological Wastewater Treatment 

Water Supply Engineering 

Water Resources Planning and Control 
Industrial Waste Treatment 

Pollutant Transport 

Water Resources Systems 

Special Topics in Environmental Engineering 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Materials Recycling and Recovery 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 

Finite Element Methods 

Air Pollution I 

Air Pollution П 

Power Plant Pollution Control 


"Ses for MS degree: CE 212, 213, 240, 255: ApSc 211 or 213 or EngS 284. For 
®: ApSe 213; CE 237, 241. 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I 
Atmospheric Physics for Engineers II 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Viscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics 

Energy Technology I 

Reaction Kinetics 

Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
Radiative Heat Transfer 

Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer 
Theory of Turbulence 


Ses for MS degree: ApSc 211, 213; EngS 263, 


Fluid Mechanics and Thermal Sciences 
M 


Me 


M 
Vi 


Me 


1 
Me 
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) 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures 
* 204: Applied Soil Mechanics I 
: 205: Applied Soil Mechanics II 
; 206: Geotechnical Engineering 
^E 207: Soil Dynamics 
› 208: Rock Engineering 
? 209: Probabilistic Methods in Geotechnical Engineering 
2 210: Methods of Structural Analysis 
Hydraulic Structures 
Design of Dams 
Groundwater and Seepage 
Pavement and Runway Design 
Principles of Environmental Engineering I 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering 
Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering 
Hydraulic Modeling 
Research 
Thesis Research 
Theory of Elasticity 1 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Geomorphology 
Geophysics for Geologists 
Advanced Structural Geology 


tof for MS degree: CE 202, 206, 213, 240; EngS 
- 558ional degree: CE 207. 208, 209, 219; EngS 221 


L 
Ml 
Sha. 
"ànicaj Engineering Design 


Analytical Methods in Engineering III ‹ 
Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
9: Advanced Strength of Materials 
Random Vibrations of Structures 
Computer-Aided Design 
Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Theory of Vibrations 
Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Turbomachinery I 
Turbomachinery II 
Kinematic Synthesis 
Engineering Systems Design 
Advanced Mechanisms 
Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
Electromechanical Control Sy stems 
Research 
Thesis Research 
3, 246. 


8 for MS degree ApSc 213 or EngS 284; ME 241, 24 


“шы, d 


" te Programs Bulletin 
à luate and Graduate Programs Bi 
*Scriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduc 


Structures 
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Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods ir. Engineering II 
213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
: Soil Dynamics 
Probabilistic Methods in Geotechnical Engineering 
: General Structural Dynamics 4 
Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
Analysis of Plates and Shells 
33: Theory of Structural Stability 
: Advanced Strength of Materials 
Analytical Mechanics 
Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 
Theory of Elasticity I 
Theory of Elasticity II 
Transformations in Materials 
Deformation of Materials 
: Structure of Materials 
Mechanics of Composite Materials 
Composite Materials 
: Experimental Techniques in Materials Science 
7: Environmental Effects on Materials 
: Fracture Mechanics 
: Failure of Materials 
: Special Topics in Materials Science 
Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
: Random Vibration of Structures 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics А 
Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
: Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
Research 
Thesis Research 
Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 
: Theory of Vibrations 
Structural Dynamics 
<1: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
30: Intermediate Thermodynamics 
: Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
^: Statistical Thermodynamics 


"Bis. Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 
Ё Che 212: Electron Microscopy 
"hem A 207: Chemical Bonding 


Physical Chemistry 
Chemical Thermodynamics 
: Statistical Mechanics 


descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Programs Bulletin. 
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11: Failure of Materials 
96: Introduction to the l'heories of Inelastic Media 
39: Random Vibration of Structures 
282: Computer-Aided Design 
Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
Sc 213; CE 201 or 202, 210; EngS 215, 


eg: 
gj red courses 
‚ «85 282 or 288. DSc— 


for degree programs: MS 
“95 Professional CE 25 ^ 53, 266 or 267; EngS 


; EngS , 288 


tr 
“tures ang Dynamics 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytica] Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
Soil Dynamics 
Method of Structural Analysis 
General Structural Dynamics 
Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
261 Analysis of Plates and Shells 
263: Theory of Structural Stability ‘ 
^66: Design Procedures for Earthquake Extreme Wind, and Other Natural 
Hazard | 
Design Procedures for Earthqu: 
Hazard II 
Machine and Assembly Language Programming 
Advanced Strength of Materials 
Analytical Mechanics 
Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 
1: Theory of asticity I 
2: Theory of Elasticity II 
Mechanics of ( omposite Materials 


ho ho ho NS 


, Extreme Wind, and Other Natural 


Composite Materials 
Fracture Mech nics 
Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
Random Vibrati in of Structures 

І Uu s )- 
Advanced Programming l'echniques for Engineering Mechanics Prot 


lems 


in of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
1 Methods in Engines ring 
'ment Methods in E ngineering Mechanics 
An and Design of Thin-Walled Structures 
S 287 Automated Design of ( omplex Structures ; д E 
oo. Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanic: 
| Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 


Special 


Water Resources Engineering 
Option 1: Water Resources Engineering 

\р 211 I yt Methods in Engineer 

1 Methods in 


I 
al Methods in I 
1 Method I 


nf 


Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics 
Theory of Turbulence 

Linear Programming 

Nonlinear Programming 

Digital Systems Simulation 


Require . 5 ۹ 
%4 ed Courses for degree programs: MS 


496 Professional and DSc ApSc 211, 213; CE 282, 312; ME 2 


ApSc 211 or 213 or EngS 284; CE 212, 213, 


Ons: 
Ption 2. Water Resources Planning 


Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Open Channel Flow 

Hydraulic Structures 

Design of Dams 

Advanced Hydrology 

Principles of Environmental Engineering I 
Solid Waste Disposal 

Environmental Impact Assessment 

Coastal Processes 

Water Supply Engineering 

Water Resources Planning and Control 
Pollution Transport System 

Water Resources Sy stems 

Special Topics in Water Resources 

Hydraulic deling 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Sedimentation Engineering 

Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 

Engineerin ministration 

Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving 
Systems Engineering I 

Systems Engineering II 

Technology and Human Needs 

Renewable Resources 

Random Process Theory in Engineering 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Linear Programming 

Nonlinear Programming 

Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming 
Forecasti Techniques 

Digital Systems Simulation 

Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research 
Survey of Economics 

Energy Resources and Policy 

mer ule сеа of the Environment and Natural Resources 
Seminar: Resources and the Environment 
Seminar: The Population-Food Balance 
Science, Technology, and Public Affairs 


^ Y "ER 919 21: 
8 for MS degree: ApSc 211 or 213 or EngS 284; CE 212, 21 


! Grad. "ra letin 
wate and Graduate Programs Bulle 


Civil Engineering Graduate Courses 


Design of Metal Structures 


I r 
| re e: ( 


Design of Reinforced Con rete Structures 


k 
ex | СҮ ) ea! nt al 


Prestressed Concrete Structures 


t Applied Soil Mechanics I (3 


ear y I t } w foundations ‹ 


Applied Soil Mechanics П f water. 
low € 
р z ۱ тү" ts: flow i 


jistribt - 


solidation, * 
tory 


labora 


€ pr Der 6 F 


© Geotechnical Engineering (3 


Soil Dynamics 


Д Rock Engineering 


А ا‎ 
09 Probabilistic Methods in Geotechnical Engineering 


I Fa 
tructural Analysis 


‚10 Methods of S 
M thod 
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Environmental Chemistry (3) 
Formerly Physical and Chemical Wastewater Treatment) 
Principles and laboratory operations in environmental chemistry, with 
Primary emphasis on chemistry applicable to water supply, wastewater 
treatment, and hazardous waste management. Emphasis on advanced ana- 
lytical techniques, including HPLC, GC, and AA Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: CE 240 Fall, odd years) 
Open Channel Flow (3) 
l'ypes and regimes of flow; energy and momentum principles, uniform flow, 
&£radually varied flow, spatially and rapidly varied flow. Flow in nonpris- 
matic channels Unsteady flow; dam break problem, flood routing. Prerequi- 
Site: CE 193 or ME 221 (Fall) 
Hydraulic Structures (3) 
Principles and practice of hydraulic design of conv yance, regulating and 
Ineasurement structure Design considerations for spillways, energy dissipa- 
tor, inlet and outlet works related to dams. Forces acting on hydraulic 
Structure and stability analvsis Selection and operation of hydraulic tur- 
bines and Pumps. Design considerations for flow through pipes. Flow 
transients and cavitation. Prerequisite: CE 193 or approval of Depart- 
ment (Spring) 
Design of Dams (3) 
"roject planning and investigations. Types of dams; design of earth-rock fill 
àms and concrete gravity dams. Design of outlets, spillways, and appurte- 
Dances. Construction methods for dams. Reservoir sedimentation. Safety 
Inspection of dams Prerequisite: CE 193 or graduate status. (Spring, 
even years) 
Urban Construction T chnology ( 
Precedents and contemporary trends in urban housing, building, and plan- 
ning technology Prerequisite approval of Department. (As arranged) 
Advanced Hydrology (3) 
recipitation, evaporation, and transpiration. Soil physics; stream flow, 
rainage basins. hydrograph analy and stream-flow routing. Design 
Criteria, flood frequency statistics and analysis, flood forecasting and control, 
Water supply forecasting Prerequisite: CE 195 or equivalent. (Spring, 
even years) 
Groundwater and Seepage (3) 
ermeability theory of groundwater flow, flownets, analogs, computer solu- 
tions: applications to engineering problems such as excavation dewatering, 
flow through dams. stabilization of earth slopes. Prerequisite: ApSc 211. 
(Fal], odd years) 


rban Transportation Engineering (3) 
Dtroduction to urban transportation planning Analysis of urban transpor- 


tation requirements. Evaluation procedure for the selection between alterna- 


tive Solutions Prerequisite approval of Department (Fall) 

„АҮетеп{ and Runway Design (3) 

“vement types, wh el-load characteristics; stresses in pavements and 
Subgrades: empirical methods of design of flexible and rigid highw = 
airfield pavements; general principles of runway design Prerequisite: CE 


209. « m 
<02; 204 or 205 (Spring) 


Stations and Terminals (3) 


“Wed treatment of the functions and operations of stations and terminals 
E transportation systems; emphasis on specifications and planning criteria. 
Problems of locating the facility, passenger and freight handling, intramodal 
nd interfacing, communication and control. Illustrations in- 
stations, bus terminals, airports, and harbors. 


(Spring, even years) 


intermodal 

c 

ude railroad and subway 
Terequisite approval of Department 
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Traffic Engineering 


{ I ] ( etwork perf ance me 
d ( I iy and u eady I flow pheno! 
" 
| ehavior mor ring technique rument d data prot 
vehicle perator « ni 7. гаі low behavior: tic 
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ent I leve mt { I ae I ) 1 eters; cost апа i 


ant expansion Prer« 181{е or cor irre re tration: CI 


Principles of Environmental Engineering I (3 


Former En mental Mi logy ico 
r me 
Basic concepts in environmental engineering cluding hemistT?' net 
gy, re char ristii ediment 1 tration, bacteria! 
ind 1 га еї perati li Í 
Principles of Environmental Engineering I (3) 
І ќас т 
Application of the principles presented іп CE 240 to design 0! fach eme 
ag 
water treatment, wastewater treatment, and hazardous wt iste Manet 
Prerequisite: Uk 240 Spring, alternate years 
Solid Waste Disposal 3 alph 
posa 


and dis of 


Character ( id waste; collection, transportation, “0 
(eU. 
ces; regional planning and management; resource and energy, all eve 
from solid waste Prerequisit« ipproval of Department : 


Environmental Impact Assessment (3 


Pul policv and legislation at federal, state, and local levels ее 
1ality « ıe environment. Strategies and methodologies that - 
leveloped to assess impact of engineering projects. Technology мё ) 

2 ws „а li ) n ] nda опоо аро 
facilitie wate pply and pollution control f: lities and industri? 
community development. Prerequisite: approval of Department 


( ‹ 1 f A ‘ 
‘ ind c method ispende ofs 
nd unique ural systern Prerequisite: CF 


Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 


Conception, ana і ind design of low-rise and 
е apse 
iltimate strength methods, precast systems, progressiV* colla" 1 ере 
juake considerations, domes, folded tes, shell-type structure? B 
topit Prerequisite: ( 202 or eq ler Spring) 
General Structural Dynamics (3 1 syst 
Analysi ї single nd multiple-degree-of-freedor tructura ad s) 
teadv-state and transient loads: response of discretized structu’s prere? 
| rigid frames, plates, and thin shells under dynamk loads 
1 1} A тга > D 116 id піп 1 1 Spring’ 3 
te: CI or equivalent and approva Department ture 
uc nel? 
Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Str , Ope 
racture é and {айё 


Operational and structur failure mechanism 
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tional and structural safety, probability of failure. Aspects of probabilistic 
Structural analysis, statistics of extremes, risk and reliability, optimal 
design criteria Reliability of structural systems in design service life; 
Perturbation, Monte Carlo simulation, and proof test methods; inspection 
and repair maintenance. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Fall) 
Special Topics in Structural Engineering (3) 
Selected problems in structural mechanics and design: (1) thermal stresses in 
Structural systems, (2) advanced probabilistic structural mechanics, (3) 
Structural design for dynamic loads, (4) structural design for repeated loads, 
or (5) advanced structural applications. May be repeated for credit. Prerequi- 
Site: CE 210 and approval of Department. Topic announced in the Schedule of 
Classes (As arranged) 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) 
(Formerly CE 256) 
Fundamental aspects of incompressible fluid mechanics and its applications 
to analysis of wave motions, circulations, and other free surface flows in 
Coastal and offshore regions; wave spectra, water level fluctuations, tides, 
tsunamis, oscillations, and storm surges; wind-generated waves, including 
Wave statistics and wave spectra; beaches, sediment transport, wave forces 
P e and offshore structures. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. 
all) 
Coastal Processes (3) 
(Formerly CE 255) 
Coastal sediment properties and analysis, longshore transport processes and 
rates; sediment budget; response of beaches to wave action and structures; 
tidal inlets, mechanical bypassing; beach nourishment; wind transport in 
Sandy dune stabilization, sediment tracing. Prerequisite: CE 255. 
(Spring) 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering (3) 
Applications of principles of ocean and coastal engineering to coastal 
Protection structures, harbor design and navigation, breakwaters, seawalls, 
quays, docks; sediment transport in the coastal regime, estuaries and deltas; 
dredging for maintenance of channels and harbors. Prerequisite: CE 
255. (Spring, odd years) 
Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) , ; 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with various 
20undary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic foundations, 
theory of folded plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; general linear 
nding theory and its simplification to membrane theory; bending stresses 
In shells of revolution, shallow shell theory. Specific applications. Prerequi- 
Site: graduate status (Spring) 

Design of Plate and Shell Structures (3) 45d 
€sign of long-span plate and shell roof structures in reinforced concrete an 
metal: design of containers for fluids and granular materials; сораг 
applications in the analysis of such structures. Prerequisite: CE 201, 202, 

61; or equivalent (Fall, alternate years) 
theory of Structural Stability (3) ; pur 
Genera] criteria for stability; buckling of elastic and inelastic columns apr. 
Tames; torsional and lateral buckling; variational methods. Buckling o 
Plates and shells under static loads; stability of stiffened structures, effect 
(в nperfections and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: graduate status. 
alb 
Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering (3) а 
Selected topics such as rheology of soils, computer applications, epit 5 
and tunneling, ocean engineering problems, or other special — s = à) 
repeated for credit Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arrange 


Г 

Р o othe! 
266 Design Procedures for E arthquake, Extreme Wind, and 

Natural Hazards I (3 


N r f d ( r 1 Ir € thai s, К 1 
rricanes, and recurring winds. Other natural hazard loading pp 
loods, expansive so characteristics 0€ 
k € cit ning 1 esp e spect d charac 
] Р n e of probab oncepts ir 
jn. Prerequisite pproval of Department Spring 
67 Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
Natural Hazards II 
rief review t natur ha r irar m for itlo 
na ( 16 t procedure revie of code 
p | ICE } roach for natural | ards; ¢ 
€ ) € ( 1 rd « n; spe D ler Prerequi 
6¢ \ 1 Der t I 3 
1 Theoretical Marine Нуйготесһапї‹ | 
Introductary e.D i от equations and 
€ pp 0 )otent flow theory t 
N | hre« nensi bodie perturb concepts 
I thi f; r-body the es Jer 1 of Orct 
ment of bodi і alr ne sturbed water. Pre: te 
Department. Offered /ff-campus only As arranged 
272 Biological Wastewater Tre 'atme nt (3 
Applications of principles from CE 240 and CE 241 to biologica 
Nitrification/denitrification, biological phosphorous remové al, reg 
ditch ind sequer b 1 reactors. Prerequisite or concurrent 
ion; CE 24 opring, even years 
273 Water Supply Engineering (3) discus, 
Quantity and quality aspects of water supply engineering аге у” tres! 
Topics include reservoir sizing, groundwater, distribution sy" egist 
ment processes and chemi of waters. Prerequisite or concurrent! 7 


r 
tion: CE 24( opring, odd years 


274 Mechanics of Water Waves (3 
Irrotational theory for deep- and shallow-water waves, reflexion, 
diffraction, attenuation. Water waves of finite amplitude 


1 wave 
theory, tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary d о. 
sen th 213 ! 


apse 2 


generation by wind, state of the art based on correlation betwé 
measurements. Wave breaking and reflexion. Prerequisite 


" J 
equivalent and permission of instructor (Fall, even years 


Special Topics in Ocean Engineering 


x н (2) ! e 

Selected topics: (1) marine aspects of viscous-flow theory, tal eng’ M 
› i r aste 11817 

internal) waves applied random processes in ocean and со! prered!! 


ng, or 1 X ther selected topics Mav be repeated for credit 
approval of Department As arranged 
PF F 


276 Water Resources Planning and Control (3) 


The parameters of water resources planning and control; economy o P 
resources and related natural resources: economics of water ачай в И 
physical parameters of water resource development; water Ге? 
Prereq liSite: approval ої Department Fall, even years 

277 Industrial Waste Treatment (3) chà! гас 
The nature of industry and waste generation: industrial W‘ aste aret ei 
tics; waste measurements; techniques utilized in industri ial was 


| 1 nts a! rage 
and control; nuclear waste control: reuse of industrial efflue ема? 


„atment 9 
for industrial process water; problems associated with treatr 
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industrial process water and disposal of industrial wastes and their effects on 
receiving waters. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE : (Fall, 
odd years) 

Pollution Transport System (3) 

Distribution of pollutants in natural waters and atmosphere; diffusive and 
advective transport; mathematics for stream pollutant deoxygeneration 
rates; groundwater pollution transport; sediment transport; thermal trans- 
Port; numerical simulation of pollutant transports in streams and estuaries. 
Prerequisite CE 193, ME 131 (Fall, even years) 

W ater Resources Systems (3) 

Water resources planning and control: water quality planning, water supply 
Planning, comprehensive planning and management. Case studies of 
tems Prerequisite: CE : (Spring, odd years) 

Special Topics in Water Resources (3) 

Morphometric properties of drainage basins; drainage network analy 
hydraulic geometry of streams; advanced hydraulics of alluvial channels 
computer applications; stochastic hydrology. 


modeling of drainage basins; 
rerequisite: approval of partment (As arranged) 

Hydraulic Modeling ( 

Jimensional analysis and similitude. Types of models; physical, mathemati- 

Cal. Distortions in physical models. Erodible bed models. Prerequisite 

193 (Fall, alternate years) 

*pecial Topics in Environmental Engineering (3) 


Selected topics, such as Public Health Engineering, Sludge Treatment and 


Jisposal, Ad iced Chemistry for Environmental Engineers. (As ar- 


ranged) 
Research (arr.) 
ас osoh рь arranged. May Бе repeated for credit. (Fall 
and Spring) 
esis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and Spring) 
Sedimentation Engineering (: ; 
roblems of erosion and sedimentation. Properties of sediment. Initiation of 
motion Suspension of sediment and sediment discharge theories. S dimenta- 
tion measurements. Economic and legal aspects. Prerequisite: CE 212 or 
approval of Department (Fall, odd years) 
plechanics of Alluvial Channels (3) x forms ¢ 
Physical processes in drainage basins and channels. Channel forms and bed 
forms Hydraulics and sediment transport in alluvial channels. 


Stg . 45 
table channels Qualitative and quantitative response of rive 
Case studies including environmental 
(Spring, odd 


sign of 
. Channel 


Stabilization. navigation channels 
impacts Prerequisite: CE 212 or approval of Department. 
years) 

Ady anced Hydraulics (3) 

Ontinuity, energy, and momentum equations. Turbulence, diffusion, and 
dispersion Cavitation, waves, subsurface flow. Special problems in flow 
through hydraulic and marine structures Spring, even years) 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) : 

Amited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examina- 


Чоп May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring) 


) » . 
‘SSertation Research (arr.) А Fall 
amited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit ша 


апа Spring ) 
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tonian-flow theory. Prerequisite: ME 915 991: or equivaler 


ranged 


Cl $ tio { 


nt lon engine Air ycies, 
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combustion engines, internal combustion engines; rotary engines, reciprocat- 
ing engines, and turbomachinery; ideal cycle analysis; engine heat losses and 
friction; practical cycle analysis, status of computerized cycle analysis; 
combustion and knocking; carburetion and fuel injection; mixture distribu- 
tion; valve mechanism; ignition systems; combustion chamber; piston-en- 
Bine, rotary-engine, an turbomachinery mechanics and balance Prerequi- 
Site approval of Department (Ав arranged) 
Turbomachinery I (3) 

l'urbine, compressor, and pump types and uses; dimensional analysis of 


turbomachines; cycle analysis of gas and steam turbines; energy interchange 
and performance of turbines, 


in fluid machinery: design, characteristic 
es of turbines, compressors, and 


compressors, and pumps; comparison of typ 
Pumps. Prerequisite: ME 221 Fall) 
l'urbomachinery П (3) 


Aerodynamics of aerofoils, 
design, axial turbine aerodynamic design, compressor and turbine matching. 


Combustion fundamentals, combustion chemistry, and gas turbine combus- 
(Spring) 


flow in cascades, axial compressor aerodynamic 


tion chamber design Prerequisite: ME 
Viscous Flow (3) 

Exact solutions of Navier-Stokes equations; the small Reynol 
y-layer theory and techniques for its solu- 
- Rey nolds theory of turbulent stresses, 


s number 


approximations, laminar boundar 
поп, stability of laminar flows; 


applications to internal and external flows, turbulent boundary-layer theory; 
leat transfer problems; flow separation. Prerequisite: ApSc 


applications to | 
213; ME 221 or equivalent Fall) 
Hy drodynamics (3) 

Flow at large Reynolds number vorticity dynamics, Kelvin's theorem in 
Inviscid flow, vorticity in motions generated from rest, boundary layers, 
applications of the momentum theorem. Irrotational flow theory: applica- 


tions of Bernoulli and momentum theorems to steady flows, flow due to a 


rigid body, two-dimensional motion and applications of complex variable 
theory, free surface flows, Froude numbers, criterion of dynamic similarity. 
Effectively inviscid flow with vorticity: sheet vorte , flow with swirl, vortex 


“Узіет of a wing Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent (Spring) 
Compressible Flow (3) | 

hermodynamics and physical properties of gases, fundamental equations of 
a Compressible inviscid fluid. small perturbation theory, expansions in Mach 
number and thickness parameters, second-order shock shapes, role of entro- 
shock wave interactions, holograph transformation, 
er model gases, conical flows, transonic flow theory 
cs, rotational nonisentropic flows. Prerequisite: ApSc 


In supersonic flow, 

rmán-Tsien and oth 
method of characteristi 
él 3; ME 221 or equivalent Spring, even years) 
Energetics of Fluid Flow I (3) 

lassification of fluids; criteria for identifying flow regimes, i.e., continuum, 

rarefied, relativistic. and quantum flows. Dimensional analysi: and simili- 
tude. Derivation of Species conservation equations; derivation of conserva- 
Чоп *quations when external body forces аге applied, e.g., magnetofluidme- 
Chanics High-speed chemically re acting flows, i.e., aerothermochemistr 


troduction to computational fluid dynamics. Prerequisite: approval of 
epartment (Spring, odd years) 
Energetics of Fluid Flow II (3) 

“nsteady flows. Application of theories presented in ME 237 to advanced 
“nergy conversion devices and processes. Approaches to improving the 
of energy devices, chosen by their technological timeliness and 


Performanc 
ance 
(As arranged) 


?r students’ interests Prerequisite: ME 237 


I 


minar: Aircraft 


Advanced Mec hé 


Urban Transportatior 


ms 
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апа their relation to decentralized energy. Coupled issues, such as food 


transportation/information Analytical 


energy population/energy, and 
literature search- 


me јс | ` $ } 

methods applied to these technologies: hands-on machine 
| including Delphi, scenario writing, 
Inear and muitiple statistical гє sression analysis; data interpretation of 


€ t Ji | t ` 
xtremal statistics applied to the design of wind electric generators; input 
second law (exergy) 


ng 
Ing; supply and demand forecasting, 


Outpi ly 
utput analysis; net energy analy Sis; life cycle costing; 
mathematical modeling of energy sys- 


і п ) "AG ) 
_апа computer-assisted synthesis (CAS). It is recommended that ME 
+ > ken i 
95 be taken in sequence. Prerequisite: background in engineering, 
economics (Academic year) 


analysis; technological asse int; 


“cience, mathematic з, or modern 
Solar Heating Systems (3) 
"undamentals of solar radiation 


Storage Theory of flat-plate collectors, 
ating systems, economics of solar heating 


ar industrial process heat. Prere- 


methods of solar energy collection and 
solar energy system analysis, design 


of solar water heating and space he 
Systems. Passive solar heating systems. Sol 
Ча approval of Department Fall 
айп апа M Conditioning of Buildings 
Conditions га cni engineering data including psychometrics and comfort 
System indes. к de and мени, load calculations, computer programs for 
building 4. ! and for energy consum 
and ADS energy парад ment, energy conservation o ng 
Control s, i ag. Systems; all air, air and water, all water, and central 
Pre requisit ME ost estimates and economic analyses, life-cycle costing. 
ye: МЕ 187 or equivalent Spring) 
Air Pollution I (3) 
lian. aan Longe ker the generation, monitoring, and control of air pollu- 
tion аа. а ric pollutants; current levels and health problems. ( ombus- 
controls. p a oe Application to automobile and power plant 
dispersion ж осдеписа Processes; smog and measurements, Atmospheric 
(Fal ; Inversion and acid rain Prerequisite: approval of Department 
Air Pollution II (3) 
urrent and future trends in the desig 
Wea rics of pollution diffusion and long-term chemical evolution 
tion a 3 DUM tion Diagnostic techniques and remote sensing. Air pollu- 
ir p. ndards. Noise control Prerequisite: ME 261 or equivalent (Spring) 
Air Pollution Seminar (3) 
len al interest and advanced topics not covered in ME 261 or 26 
'articipants are required to conduct a special 
Prerequisite: approval of Depart- 


ption analysis. Codes and standards for 


pportunities. Heating 


n of nonpolluting automotive sources 


Special 


Ere by individual experts. | 
Ment Study for contribution to the seminar 
Р, Ы Аз arranged 
k: OWer Plant Pollution Control (3) 
sedi trol of existing emissions from stationary sources. Aerosol control ] 
& ар on precipitation, hitration, and wet collection Application of 
hier catalysts, and combustion modification to control of gaseous 
sources. Special techniques for fine particulate 


Waste disposal. Alternative power systems 
Prerequisite: ME 261 or 


^ lons from Stationary 
Mtr ) 
го fabric, electrostatics 
and f М ka 
a future design concepts. Thermal pollution 
Mivalent Fall 
Ir T "m ^ 2 
a nd Tunnel Research Techniques (3) 
urvey of wind tunnel research facilities and technique 


supersonic, and hypersonic facilities; basic principles of 
including models, bal- 


с 
9mprehensive s 


ЕП 
воі, , transonic 


Wind t 
1d tunnel design; associated research equipment 


ance i $ 
^ Instrumentation, and flow visualization techniques; data acquisition 


Prer 
eret 5 1 ler 


) Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3 


í } nt 
€ I € t 


1 псе Prereauisite: MI 


1 VTOL Aircraft Technology 


1 ciple 


Powered-Lift Technology 


Principles of Automatic Flight Control 


Principles of Fli 


( Mechanics of Space Flicht 
I I 
) | D 
Numerical Methods in Viscous Flow 
teviev f € latio! mot evy—Lee 


) Special Topics in Flight Sciences 


80 Intermediate Thermodynamics 


€ 
=: 10% spe 


it по“ 


е the сотр“, 
tructur Y 

,w of inte 
requisite МР” 


28] 


284 


5 


286 


87 
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Properties of perfect gases and crystals. Review of elements of kinetic 
d selected appli- 


tics 

theory and transport phenomena. Chemical equilibrium ғ 

cations. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 
onequilibrium Thermodynamics (3) 

“quations of state and potential functions. Criteria of nonequilibrium 
processes. Comparison of nonequilibrium process approaches, i.e., thermody- 
namic and rational mechanics. Constitutive relations. Onsager's reciprocity 
relations Nonlinear transport and coupled transport phenomena. Prigo- 
gine’s diagram technique. Prerequisite: ME 280 or equivalent. (Spring, 
odd years) 

Nuclear Reactor Engineering I (3 

World energy resources and the importance of fission energy 
nuclear structure; nuclear fission and chain reaction; critical mass; nuclear 
reactor classification; history of reactor development; nuclear reactions and 
radiations; radioactive decay; radiation detection, hazards, and protection; 
neutron reactions; neutron diffusion and slowing down; the criticality condi- 
Поп; reflected reactors; homogeneous and heterogeneous reactor systems; 
transient reactor behavior and control: d scription of pressurized and boiling 


iter reactors; other reactor systems. Environmental considerations; reactor 
arranged) 


^ atomic and 


safety. Prerequisite approval of Department 
Nuclear Reactor Engineering II (3) 

Energy removal; reactor coolants; reactor thermal hydraulic 
damage and reactor material problems; reactor fuels; shielding; mechanical 


and structural components; preliminary reactor design; fuel cycles; descrip- 
stems; the economics of 


, radiation 


Поп of nuclear reactor s s; engineered safety : 
nuclear power. Prerequisite: ME 283. (As arranged) 
Reaction Kinetics (3) 

l'heoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and heterogeneous reactions 
in gaseous and liquid systems. Prerequisite: ME 280 (Spring) 
Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering (: 

rerequisite: approval of Department (As arranged) 
Heat Conduction (: 
Conduction of heat through solid, liquid, and gaseous media; formulation and 
methods of analytical, numerical, and analog solutions; steady two- and 


problems in unsteady heat conduction; conduc- 


three-dimensional problems 
(Fall) 


tion in composite regions. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent. 
Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 

Heat and momentum transfer in laminar and turbulent flow; application of 
boundary- y to problems of forced convection; the laminar bound- 
ary-layer and similarity solutions; heat convection in turbulent flow, mo- 
mentum-heat transfer analogy; the influence of temperature-dependent fluid 
ctive heat transfer at high velocities; mass transfer; formu- 
lified theory; some solutions to the conserved property 
(Spring, even years) 


Properties; conv 
lation of a sim 
equation. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. 
Radiative Heat Transfer (3) 

Nature of thermal radiation: laws of intensity attenuation and generation; 
Solid angles and frequency spectrum: flames, solar ponds, beam energy 
transmission; surface properties and view factors: design of furnaces and 
radiant boilers; radiation vs. convection processes: reentry, lasers. Applica- 
tions to optical temperature diagnostics; emission, absorption, and scattering 
techniques; remote sensing. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall, 
€ven years) 

Kinetic Theory of Gases 

quation of state and phy i 

Particles; relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics; Maxwell distribution 


ical properties for gas composed of discrete 


ME 28 Sp 


291-92 Power Systems (3-3 


De n of thermal power syster 
S I cle power eratio 

olant syste ondensate and fe 
са rt i 1 i ance 1 
€ pti ion studies, соп 
ind ponds. Review of і 

( 16 Surve f ele ! I 

15 5 r equivale Acade 


293 Combustion (3 


Basic combustion pher ena 

eactit theor Detonation, defl 
co )u on. Combustic é по 
measureme Impact of pollution 


Depart 


295 Statistical Thermodynamics 


sractions, 


en Intr t liffusion, Vis?" 
, flow of ase dap ow density Prerequ 
compone ıd system optim - 
dv er svster rbine-generator ы К 
nt { 1 cycle efficien™ 
ient selec п and аезірт cooling t0 jet 
nd pollution r lations; testing but 
wer system technology. Prerequi» 
с year 
shail 
rocesses and chemical kinetics ui 
gration, diffusion flam« heteroge tg 
y, computer modeling, and € xperi gui 
regulations and alternate fuels Pre 


opring even у 


o 
Distribution functions; Boltzmann, Bose—Einstein 
з; р tit tions irrespondence between 
ther Systems with ligible effects 
perfec ct electror hoton gas. The 
Ша МЕ 280 ‘ 1g, evel 
296 Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department Ав arranged) 
97 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 


Prerequisite: appro ff Department As arranged 
298 Research (arr Gorin 
ring 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credi Fall and OF 


Thesis Research (3—3) 


Fall and Spring 


310 Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids (3 
Classification of fluids; physical properties of 
ordinate em fundamentals of « 
luids; pure iscous fluid Reiner ne 
linear theory of viscoelastic fluids, Bolt 
lasticity; nonlinear theor Ji oelasti 
istic fluids, Bingham plastic id U p 
rheogoneometry; turbulent flow ispensions and emulsions үй! € 
fraction drag reduction by polymer additive Prerequisite app 
Department As arranged 
311 Nonsteady Flow (3 
Eulerian and Lagrangian kinematics. Fundamental equations 0 
viscous flow. Characteristi T boundary 
Pist ey and abe o | flows with Syn 
production. Discontinuit era ansients Ep" 
(f nonsteady соті і Anal ons Prerequi" 
235 or 237, or equivalent As arran 1 
312 Theory of Turbulence (3) 
Cor of turbulence, transition and linear theory 
mer observations « turbulence generation 
ri t lescription of bulence L 
pectrum i rb ce € turbulent energ : 
dels irbulent shear flow n free turbule ‚ T 
irbulence mospherical en nment and effects on а-ро 
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227. (As 


weather systems, turbulent drag reduction. Prerequisite: ME 2 
arranged) 

Magnetofluidmechanics (3) 

Thermodynamics and fluid mechanics of electrically conducting liquids and 
gases; theory and applications; thermodynamics and transport properties of 
plasmas formulated; reaction kinetics and plasma reactions; fundamental 
equations (mass, momentum, and energy) of magnetofluidmechanics; flow 
with infinite and finite conductivity, Alfven waves and wave phenomena, 
flow with heat transfer and friction, relativistic magnetofluidmechanics, 
dimensional analysis and scaling parameters, applications to MHD power 
generators, pumps, plasma jets and propulsion, controlled thermonuclear 
fusion, chemical synthesis and mineral separation. Prerequisite: ME 221, 
280 (As arranged) 

Hypersonic Flow (3) 

Shock waves in hypersonic limits, one-dimensional piston problem, and 
method of characteristics. Hypersonic small disturbance theory and exact 
solutions. Unsteady analogy and similarity parameters. Newtonian flow 
theory for slender and blunt bodies Tangent wedge/cone approximation and 
shock expansion theory. Delta wing problems. Hypersonic viscous interac- 
tion phenomena and real gas effects. Features of hypersonic bound layers 
and local similarity approximations. Prerequisite: ME 235; ApSc 211, 212. 
(As arranged) 

Physical Gas Dynamics (3) 

Molecular and atomic phenomena in gases, intermolecular forces, specific 
heats, equation of state for a real gas, dynamics of dissociating gas, radiation. 
Prerequisite: ME 235, 295 or equivalent. (As arranged) 

Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) : 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examina- 
tion May be repeated for credit. (Fall and Spring) 

Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and Spring) 


Ё 


COME = 
„У neering Science Graduate Courses 


ч 


"hg 


Tec < 
tial designated as "As arranged" are not offered on a regular basis. An 
“К Indicates that a course is offered at NASA-Langley Research Center 


ay be 
Y be offered on campus when arranged. 


20 А 
J1 History of Technology I (3) \ ust 
The characteristic technologies of Prehistory, the Ancient Near East, Greece 


and Rome, Byzantium and Islam, and Christian Europe. Technology : 
broadly defined Emphasis is on its manifold interactions with other cultura 


forces (As arranged) 


Advanced General Metrology (3) 
Topics in the conceptual, physical, and mathematical aspects of measure- 


ment, standards, design for precision measurement, and measurement at 
extreme values. Prerequisite: graduate status (As arranged) 

» one x * * p € 

E robability and Statistics of Metrology (3-3) E a 
Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions; sampling; 


ochastic processes; conditional probability; correla- 


combinatorial analys ; і : 
tion; ana of variance; design and analysis of experiments; Latin square 


experiments; factorial experiments; block and lattice design. Prerequisite: 
ApSc 115 or equivalent (As arranged) 


110 S 


C 


he 


0l of Engineering and Applied Science 


206 Technology and Human Needs (3) 


208 Energy Conservation (3) 


210 


№ 


214 


bo 


or m 


` = t „hno 

Sociology of science and eng neering. Social consequences of modern tet "m 
0 

ogy, including energy systems. environmental issues, transportation, €. 


М 1 лёй” 

munications biomechanics, and the us of computers in conjunction wi ible 
ss! 

institutional barriers and incentives to sox ioeconomic progress made po, 


y 
2 00 
by high technology Prerequisite: approval of D« partment (As arran 


7 Engineering Climatology (3) 


T 
Constitution of physical properties of Earth and atmosphere, stab 
conditions, energy balance characteristics, atmospheric motions, storm i 
casting models, tree-ring analysis, evaporation, precipitation, fog forma”. 
soil moisture, ground frost. Prerequisite approval of Department. 
arranged) 
he 
Methods of conserving energy without sacrificing productivity and | 
quality of life. Conservation methods in the home, in transportation, е od 
industrial, manufacturing, and commercial sectors. Second law of therm дү 
namics from a conservation viewpoint. Construction methods for low-en fuel 
consumption in large and small edifices. Env ironmental effects and lov fe 
consumption in ground and air transportation. Greenhouses and 07 
fertilizers. Prerequisite approval of Department. (As arranged) 
Quantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena (3) jew 0 
Mathematical models presenting social phenomena. Historical ma and 
attempts to quantify social phenomena. Comparison of determinist tjo 
stochastic analysis Population growth; birth and death rates; PoP" ad 
diffusion; Lancaster equation: Richardson's approach; the Forrester- 
ows model. Kinetic theory formulation of peaceful co-existence. Pro 
distributions, characteristic functions, and central limit theorem p^ the 
motion approach to speculation and the stock market. Traffic X and 
statistical approach and Lighthill's method Quality-of-life indicat? na” 
quantification of social indicators Environmental modeling. Therm n ent 
ic approach to self-rejuvenating systems and its application in gover ng? 
and organizations Prerequisite: approval of Department (As ат 
Nonrenewable Resources (3) 21 
Nonrenewable fossil and fissil fuel resources. The interplay of 8 u? 
engineering applications, and economics. Fossil fuels include 00%% [orê 
leum, natural gas, shale; fissil fuels include uranium and thorium- es po 
tion, excavation, production, and processing. Conversion techniq™ б 
solid to liquid and gaseous fuels. Ег vironmental impacts and supply range? 
issues. Prerequisite: ME 257 or approval of Department (As аг 
Renewable Resources (3) 
Renewable energy resources, or those believed to be of practical " 
duration. Solar energy aspects, exc luding solar heating of building, cg 
mass, including food, fiber, and photosynthesis.. Biological and © ot 
processes, pyrolysis, enzymatic hydrolysis, and hydrogenation S: sio 
voltaics, wind energy conversion systems, ocean thermal energy ^^. stem 
tidal energy, geothermal energy. Central vs. distributed energy ar 
Prerequisite: ME 257 and 258 are lesirable, or approval of Dep 
(As arranged 


efinil? 


10° 


y ind 


510° 


) 


' + ‘ „@ 
Geothermal Energy (3 damenta” y 
x 3 RET 5 
Geothermal energy due to thermal gradients in the earth, fun ane nere 
rme 


geological gradients, geographic location of potential geothe 4 
eam * 
{2 


sources, comparison of methods of exploration and study of st 
rock systems. Generation of electricity from 
hot water process heat Equipment design. Environmental е 
utigating adverse conditions Prerequi 


As arranged 
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Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 
Deflection of beams using singular functions, unsymmetrical bending of 


beams, beams on elastic foundation, beam-column problems, shear center for 


thin-wall beam cross-sections, curve beams, applications of energy methods, 
torsion, basic equations for theory of elasticity, thin- and thick-wall cylin- 
ders, stress concentration, failure criteria and elasti plastic analysis 
beams under bending and torsion Prerequisite: CE (Spring) 
Analytical Mechanics (3) 
Fundamental principles, generalized coordinates, variational principles and 
Lagrange's equations, nonholonomic systems, Hamilton's equations, theory 
of small oscillations Prerequisite approval of Department. (As ar- 
ranged) 

Introduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) 

Kinematics of a continuum, equations of motion, linear isotropic elastic solid, 
Newtonian viscous fluid, integral formulation of general principles, simple 
applications Prerequisite approval of Department (Fall) 

Theory of Elasticity I (3) 

Review of basic concepts and equations, formulation of boundary value 
Problems, variational principles, general torsion and bending of prismatical 
rods, solution of plane problems using complex analysis. Prerequisite: ApSc 
211, EngS 215 or 218 (Spring) 

Theory of Elasticity II (3) 

'hree-dimensional elastostatics, thermoelasticity, and introduction to elas- 
Ис wave Propagation. Prerequisite EngS 221. Prerequisite or concurrent 


registration: ApSc 215 (Fall, odd years) 
» » € 
F hysical Oceanography (3) 
Seawater, equations of motion, interaction between air and sea, currents, 
wind-waves in deep and shallow waters, long ocean waves, tides, wave 
Statistics, sea ice Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (As arranged) 


Transformations in Materials (3) 
hermodynamics of solids, statistical interpretation of entropy, lattice de- 
ects, equilibrium in multicomponent systems, rate theory, diffusion, phase 

transformations, nucleation and growth, precipitation, martensitic transfor- 

mations. Prerequisite: CE 140 and ME 280. (Spring, odd years) 


Deformation of Materials (3) 
Dislocation geometry, stress field of dislocations, forces on a dislocation, 
dislocation reactions, dislocation dynamics, yield, plastic flow, work harden- 
Ing, recovery, solid solution hardening, precipitation and dispersion harden- 
Ing. Prerequisite: CE 166 and EngS 218 (Fall, odd years) 
Structure of Materials (3) 

rystal structures, theory of metals, 
metallic bonding, quantum theory of metals, insulator! 
magnetism, superconductivity, disl 


crystal energy, covalent bonding, 
semiconductors, 


zation point defects, solid solutions, 
Precipitates, second phases, structure of real materials. Prerequisite: CE 140. 
(Fall, even years) 


Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) 


Stress—strain relationship for orthotropic materials; invariant properties of 
an orthotropic lamina; biaxial strength theory for an orthotropic lamina; 
Mechanics of materials approach to stiffness; elasticity approach to stiffness; 


Classica] анау тафи theory; strength of laminates; statistical theory of 
fatigue damage for composites. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


‘Spring, odd years) 


M t em n ttn 


4 Composite Materials (3 


Pr es of compx es and composite reinforcement; micromechaniC у 
ilure erface reactior n và omposites; reinforcing mater, 
structure of iber-reinforced polymers, filler-reinforced P. 
| mers, fiber-reinforced metal directionally olidified alloys, disper 
rengthened metal Prerequisite approval of Department Sp" 
eve year 


136 Experimental Techniques in Materials Science (3) 


Sample preparation. Optical microscopy includir g polarized light meth? 
phase ‹ n ra t, interferometry. X-ray diffraction including Laue techn! 
and Debye-Scherrer method. Electro: probe microanalysis. Electron E nin 
copy luding electron optics, image f nd contrast for сап 
{ smission electron microscopy. Field ion microscopy PrereqU 
EngS 231 Spring, odd years 
37 Environmental Effects on Materials (3) ation 
| Aqueous corrosion, electrochemistry, electrochemical reactions, polarity 
| environmental factors, intergranular corrosion, stress corrosion, ЫЕ д 
ure corrosion, kinetics and mechanisms of corrosion, oxidation, nent 
metal corrosion, irradiation effects. Prerequisite approval of Depart 


Fall, even years) 


Physical Ceramics (3) 


chemistry and the systematic study of the icture e 
solid reactions occurring at elevated temperatures, =” olas 
ation, d ional mechanisms and effects; reaction rate theo gli 
tic, anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic and covalent solids; vise ازو‎ 
behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems phase equilibria of €' 
systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department Spring 
| 240 Fracture Mechanics (3 
| Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions, e tou 
of fracture 'ar elastic systems, plasticity considerations, {тасш rost 
ness, engineer analysis, notch str ngth analysis with limit pP. 
crack propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, c ymparison 7 , evel 
'ontinuum theories. Pre requisite: EngS 221 or CE 26 Sprine 
years 
241 Failure of Materials (3) ; 
l'ensile and shear deformation, yield, dislocation motion geometry ју ў 
тү ıd polycrystal deformatior twinning, creep deformation, жу 1 
detormation, fracture, Griffith theory, fracture toughness, transiti п 
ure microstructure effects, environmental effects, stress ke t 
1 propaP" 
cracking, cyclic stress and strain, fatigue crack initiation and Рг ap 
statistical analysis, low cycle fatigue, failure analysis Prerequisite 
Fall, odd years 
42 Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) “ 
l'echniques and techn gies for recovering and reusing waste mate! 
developing low-resource waste systems. Direct relationships of rec? 
waste reduction to ener servation. Effect of recycling 0n ‘ 
lin falt i i products; legal 
€ onmentai impacts of alternativ naterials and produc 
institutio ind ronmental policy aspects of recycling ^ 
| reduction. Prerequisit« yproval of Department As arrange 


249 Special Topics in Materials Science (3 
Prerequisite: approval of Department As arranged 
` . H Li 2 1) 
256 Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media (3 í „opla 
" t { " and VIS? 0 
foundation" 


)eiasticity, plastic 
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259 Random Vibration of Structures (3) 
Introduction to random processes; responses of linea 
and nonstationary random inputs; structural responses to earthquakes, 

wind loads, etc.; failure analysis of 


r structures to stationary 


waves, boundary-layer turbulenc 


structures under random loads; first passage failure, fatigue, stre 
and crack propagation under random stress histories. Prerequisit 
or CE 253. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 252 


or ME 2 


(Spring, even years) 

Random Process Theory in Engineering (3) 

Spectral analysis, linear system, the superposition principle; statistical 
prediction and probability function, Rayleigh distribution and its properties, 
threshold crossing problems, prediction of extreme values; statistical predic- 
tion of randorn vibration, application to civil and mechanical engineering 
Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent (Fall) 

Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I (3) 

Atmospheric radiation: phenomenological equation of transfer; solutions to 
the transfer equation; optical, physical, and chemical properties of atmo- 
spheric constituents; remote sensing and the direct inversion problem; 
energy transfer and atmospheric structure. Prerequisite: approval of Depart- 
ment (As arranged) 

Atmospheric Physics for Engineers II (3) 

Atmospheric dynamics: mean structure of the atmosphere, temperature, 
pressure, and wind fields; mass, momentum, and energy transfer; large-scale 
features of atmospheric circulation; regional features of atmospheric circula- 
tion; micrometerology. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As ar- 
ranged) 

Theoretical Acoustics I (3) 

Basic acoustic theory in stationary and uniformly moving media; waves in 
infinite space; sound transmission through interfaces between layered media 
and between media in relative motion; sound radiation from simple solid 
boundaries, source and dipole fields; propagation inducts and enclosures; 
elements of classical absorption of sound. Prerequisite: ME 221, ApSc 213, or 
equivalent (As arranged) 
Random Process Theory I (3) 
Random processes; stationarity and ergodicity; mean-square calculus; auto- 
and cross-correlations and spectra; random processes 1n linear systems; 
mean-square estimation, prediction, and filtering; zero and level crossing 
and peak distributions; applications in aerospace sciences. Prerequisite: 
EngS 203 or approval of Department. (As arranged) 


Random Process Theory П (3) 
Discrete and continuous state Markov pro ostia 
and passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation and stochastic 


control; estimation of correlations and power spectra; applications 1n eng! 

neering problems; scattering from random surfaces; stochastic sod NN 
E E os D Em ) 

and stability. Prerequisite: EngS 259 or 260 or 271. (As arrange 


ses; chains, queues, diffusion, 


Time Series Analysis (3) 
Harmonic analysis of deterministic and random signals; auto- and cross- 
correlations and spectra; coherence; modern techniques for spectral estima- 
tion including periodogram, Blackman Tukey, direct filtering, DEPT 
entropy, and maximum likelihood; fast Fourier transform and zoom Ё ai 
effects of finite length and digitization on b and variability; spectra 


rela ч? ^f s in 
analysis with randomly sampled data; digital filtering, ml 
modern technology. Prerequisite Er 271 or approval of Department. 


(As arranged) 


4 Environmental Noise Control 


roduc e ical eff nan, practica! 
‘ Р eir ro ша пі yn system nois 
nica uipment т $ air fi er hile nd tr ick nost 

ы 4 ri n lev 1 " i a ‘tural design 


impin r ) 


I 1 solation. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215 As 
lheoretical Acoustics I] 


rranged! 


" } 


T leory of sound propagation in homogeneous media 
Г 1 in effect € ds of s ng the inl geneous wave ес 
су =з, poles, quadrupoles; radiation fror 
rces; scattering liffra 1 ıd by obstacles introductio" 
f i ene 2d eometri acoustics Prerequisi® 
EngS 270 \ 


е, 4 i irranged 
276 Aeoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3 


Characteristics gnais, basic transducer elements, standards of meas" 
T ] rati gnal recording and processing, acoustica! e 
| ion ition exciters, vibration testing techniqu. 
| есһа leasureme rerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215 
rranged 
| 27 Physical Acoustics 
Concepts of continuum mecl d thermodynamics, wave pror 
| ré iedia, thern us elaxatior attenuations, ріе209 nus 
| 1 tra Wave agat n rigid and deformable Ро" 
media. Ргеге‹ te: EngS 275 As arranged 
218 Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3 лу if 
Auditory system and response to sound, experimental methodolog} its 
psychoacousti ibjec response t und, environmental noise n 
| nA pet riteria the prediction of noise nuisance. nonauditory i 
e t se. Prerequisit« approvati of Department As arranb 
219 Human Factors in Engineering (3 „ап 
Man-machint effects of physical stress on human behav! * jl 
performance І sten learning d conditioning 0! phys" 
res Spring 
"280 Special Topics in Acoustics pas 95 
Current methods and problems ir istics. Topics chosen from 8 ich are 
space noise gener yn an ntrol; instruments and procedure” i, 
oustic Р rement nd responses of structures, people, and comm 
| ties to noise. Prerequisite pproval of Department Ав arrangec 
| "281 Advanced Programming Techniques for Engineering 
Mechanics Problems (3 c.r engi 
echniques for efficient construction of large ymputer program 10! ming 
eering systems with emphasis on fundamental structured program үе 
principles. Application t engineering mechani ystems such ш other 
elements and structura mization. Effects of CPU organization д arica! 
hardware feature t computer er NASA-I No T 
mputatit \ ved in engineeri 8 Organization and m site 
ment of databases for large engineer mechanics systems. РгегеЧ ` 
ipproval Department Sp 
282 Computer-Aided Design рв for 
Fundamental concepts in th development of computational algor! 1 othe 
the design of structures, machine component and assemblies, à desi? 
engines system Representation of the ign process anc zation 
peci iLions as network of decision tables an ogical flags ОРО te 
| technique І gorithms in design applications егис terminals 
| uded design met} based on the use of ren and desig" 
ویک چ چ‎ Hee чора meii Y ru general urp? 


CMEE Graduate 


design program in an appropriate area, such as structural design, machine 
design, urban planning, environmental quality control, etc. Prerequisite: EE 
S equivalent, CE 210 or equivalent, and approval of Department. 
Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 
Curve-fitting techniques as applied to computer graphics; cons 
library of geometric lines and curves connecting а series of discrete 
esu of two- and three-dimensional geometrical shapes by 
tont esa Automatic generation and display on CRT screen of geomet- 
rica shapes consisting of a grid of discrete points interconnected by user- 
selected geometric shapes. Automatic mesh generation, transformations, 
Mas ove and the concept of "hidden" lines. Use of remote computer 
= стсл 8 апа graphic plotter equipment in interactive computer-graphics 
ER ica ions. Prerequisite: EE 51 or equivalent; or concurrent registration: 
s gS 284. (Spring) 

Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 

рез — in engineering and science; numerica 
arearen, me differentiation; least squares approximations and applica- 
чат Sens vee roots of polynomials; eigenvalue and eigenvector prob- 
me romans — of linear equations; ordinary differential equations; 
"ort Ace o solution of partial differential equations; applications to 
EPA NN wo-point boundary value problems in engineering mechanics and 
ther areas of engineering. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 


Calculus of variations. Variational formulation of the finite element method. 
ement matrices. 


ation to problems in struc- 


solid mechanics. Computer 
stics. 


truction of a 
points. 
a set of 


1 interpolation, 


Techniques of constructing and assembling characteristic el 


Rayleigh-Ritz method. Galerkin method. Applic 
tural mechanics, fluid mechanics, heat flow, and 
nenas of the finite element method. Convergence characteri 
rerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 
Analysis and Design of Thin-Walled Structures (3) 
tatics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay between stiffeners 
and skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled structures; 
ingi and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures; classification of 
ей and safety factors; different considerations governing the design of 
thin-walled structures; critical evaluation of various structural design proce- 
dures. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 
Automated Design of Complex Structures (3) 
Review of techniques for automated design including mathematical pro- 
gramming, fully stressed design, and optimality criteria; application of 
automated design techniques to stiffened and composite shell-type struc- 
tures; multiple-load conditions and design constraints. Prerequisite: approv- 


al of Department (As arranged) 

Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics (3) 
Review of variational formulation of the finite element method. Formulation 
of various continuum and structural elements. Application to static and 
dynamic problems in elasticity, plasticity, large deflection, and instability in 
plates and shells. Recent developments in finite element methods. Prerequi- 
site CE 210, EngS 285 (As arranged) 

Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3) 
rerequisite: approval of Department (As arranged) 
Research (arr.) 

Basic research projects as arrange 
Spring) 

Thesis Research (3—3) 

(Fall and Spring) 


d. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 


100l of Engineering and Applied Sx 


О Aeroacoustics (3 ht 
General theor erodynami nd generation and propagation, Й? 
hill $ formulation of jet noise, similarity upersonic and subsonic 
noise bour dary-l: yer noise tan ar і « npressor noise h« сор ег noise, * юй 
booms. Currer problems in aeroacoustics. Pre site: EngS 275 ) 
arranged 
Nonlinear Acoustics (3 1100 
Fi e itude wave av 8 ın moving stratified media Inter 
betwee ear and non ear w e vave propagation through nonlin 
п 1, applications transm on sound through ducts wi th flow & 

/sorbing walls. Prerequisite pproval of Department (As arrange 
Theory of Random Vibration (3) tinê 
Response of tems t tatio rv randi put } 1ilures res T 
from dynan e. Response of spac« ehicle structure o intense "d 
fields, measurement. and application. Prerequisite: EngS 271, M ME ' : 

As arranged 
Structural Acoustic interaction „stem 0 
Coupled response of structures to so ind, system of infinite extent, SY rough 
finite extent s diation from structure, sound transmission t Cound 
5 Panel response to turb lent boundary-layer excitation ‚ Еп 
I 1 from mechanically excited struct ire vibration. Prerequisite 


As arranged 


Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering (3 


ms; fin 
Adı or numerical solution to engineering proble E odof 


$, eth 
iptic, parabolic, and hyperbolic equations, П 


stab} 
1 ir 8 
characteristics, implicit and e xplicit initial value methods and the solu 


a 
cé 
ity, optimization and mathematical programming methods, numeri 

tions to inte 


ute 
al equations, sel хі topics for fourth-generation comp 
ingS 284, ApSc 213 Sprin 
Introduction to Nonlinear Mech 
Polar decomposition, invari 


Prerequisite 


anics of Continua (3) ‚ for à 
nce, isotropy, representation theorem» : 
variants and isotr pic tensor functions; deformation, kinematics, ons Я 
balance principles; principles for constitutive relations; applicat? 212 
ar elasticity and non-Newtonian fluids Prerequisite Ар 


Spring 
Adv anced Reading and Research arr.) 


oa ving eX 
imited to students preparir g for the Doctor of Science qualifyin 
tion. May be repeated for credit 


amirê 


Fall and Spring) 
Dissertation Research (arr (Fall 


imited to Doctor of Science candidates May be repeated for credit 
and Spr 


теу, 


Computer Science | | 


eee 


Electrical Engineering and Computer 
Scienc 


Professors R.B. H« r, W.K. Kahn, R.L. Pickholtz. M F. Eisenberg: А 
Meltzer, W.D. Маш AD. Fi n, A.M. Abd Alla (Слаігтай = 
Hel t, R.H. I J.D. Foley, T.N. Lee, E. Della rr( nf 
Professorial Lecturers D.L. Hogan, J.M. A n, J.T. Coleman, H.-L.A Ни; 
М.Ј. Marcus, W. Wasyklyiwskyj, A.A. Wolf, JE. Shore, TP. McG, 
FG. D. Jackson, W.T. Bisignani. S Karp, R.S. Trip 
Pad ref eau, S.H. Durrar W.J. | ner, R.K. Кі ri. Gi Dunham ıi 
fibowitz, R.J. Leopold, R.B. Edwards, P.M. Kelly, J.S. Lee, M. Mahal 
t. Dellon, О.Е. Marvel. J.S. Vai ergrait, J.R. Silverman. J.A Knigh^ ;. 
Pantuso, J.H. Scharen-Guivel, S.-S. Chen, D.B. Newman, Jr. A.V. Dun? 
J. ] n, M.H атат Г. Niel В 
Associate Professors Е Н Вгаш М. Kyriak pou L.J. Hoffman T | 
катто, Jr., S. Y. Berkovich, M.B. Feldman, R.J. Harrington, МЕ ч Е 
D.C. Rohlfs (Director оғ] é J.L. Sibert (Research P.S. Bock’ 
Zaghloul, S.C. ( І 
idjunct Associate Professor B 
issociate Professorial Lecturers J.W. Benoit А. Schneider, Ј.С 
І R Б ( Foud r A.S. Gil W.W W C H.C р] 
er, Jr., D.C. Roberts, Н. Carus, С.Е. Lyon. СЕМ Mander RD 
C.-Kii4 М.С. Chen, GJ. Kowalski. A.F. Manfredi, Js AK 
ingelari, J.C.-C. Hsing, G.R. Lawrence. J W. Fussel. R.A Herring, JP i 
M { LH. Evans › А. Lar r. W C.H. Bergman, W J rt. 
| ) H \ 3D. Cran“ 
| D.] 
{ssi stant Profe ssors Y B Ay ( { \ D g 
issistant Professor tal Lecturers E.S LH icker, 1 M Bor ng 
: А М 1 uw MS. Gluck R S} kar, Y ыш 
\ Н.} N в. Smith, RL. Ойу] 
) | s ' K j Schmucke! { 
I L. 1 pp, J Davi Jr., L.A $e 
С.Е. Мо | 1 .K. Wahi, J.B. Bronder, С.Е. КП04 
S.J. K J.D. K \. S R.M. Taral Е.А. Walke 
Mahmood D.A.J O.O. St Nel 
Instructor C.D. 
„Пе 
‘ de 1 e] t of 1 wo Jor 
( ng ( Cit lea Р | Y egrees ngine. | 
Po 1 Bachelm Qoi, e in Electrical em n 
ju En € ption; Bachel Science in Ek trical ae a M 
Premedi I t d H ielor of Science in СО = 
Scier « 
Electrical Engineering Undergraduate Study „в 
nå 
Electrical engineering as : n engineering discipline is concerned with Pig ( % 
І knowl« lectricity. Electi engineers design generator, р 
provide electrical energy for homes d factories, and transmission Р 
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ing 
el tros motors that utilize this power to drive machinery. By developing 
Козел of radiation, electrical engineers produce radio waves for the 
"lon Via sat i radio and television signals and the transmission of informa- 
ed in д eilites. Electrical engineers design and develop electronic circuits 
“hanced ип ations equipment and computers. These machines have 
ЫА з oar thinking and computational capabilities to permit mankind to 
k Comp, € of its most complicated problems. Microminiaturization of electron- 
lont. pon has permitted the development of handheld calculators and 
Жаш айоп equipment Electrical engineers are developing new 
~ “auon to assist the medical profession in understanding the causes 
' and to aid in preserving and prolonging life. The production of 
wing pee nuclear power and control of nuclear power plants is of 
te imites ce rn to electrical engineers. The world’s primary energy sources 
Nectria]. s and electrical power has become an even more important resource. 
recto f engineers are involved in the research to produce electrical energy 
;. rom solar power 
Metical "sme is a branch of engineering in which practical, 
‚ and scientific aspects are integrated into a well-balanced disci- 


Че 
` 2881C Science "hac . ` е 
: 1C Sciences such as physics and mathematics form the roots on which 


E Tica] " » 2 
Ме “ngineering builds to create an applied science and to develop 
lle 


1 


theg 


1-8, , à 
А Ee Ing techniques. Analysis, synthesis, and design go hand in hand. 
Ще... cal engineering curriculum provides the student with such an 


approach. The first two years of the curriculum are common to all 


graduate f $ 
Staduate fields in the School and allow students to develop a sound 


iti ation of basic sciences coupled with engineering sciences. The third year 

ith engineering sciences and begins an in-depth study of electrical 

"einn. mes year is devoted totally to electrical engineering. At 

ar mds == ош thy ar the student has a choice of either following the 

entratior TM engineering curriculum or branching off into an area of 
The D deos computer or premedical engineering. 13 

der, ке гизе of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science has 

lo "x oratory equipment, including its own computers. The student has 

nd re the last year to work on individual projects in which 

Such tina ed with faculty advice and guidance, allows concentration in 

fal en ri computers, communications, microwaves, controls, electronics, 
Course” thee? and circuits. | 

е ang e iedules have been arranged to accommodate the full-time, багу 

ау for 1 ns Undergraduate courses are offered once a year during 

` -tıme stúdents and once every two years in the evening for part- 


ation Engineering Design I 
ments of Communication Engineering Design II 
Communications Laboratory 


- Applications of Computers 
94: Computers and Societal Problems 


‹ 


SCI 


" 


106 


10 o 
1 164: Se 
Е 63: lı 
E 6 intro 
E 66: D 
163: Sen 
64: Ser 


164 


Powe 


luc 
rE 
3 


e Laboratory 
ystems Desigr 
ystems Laboratory 
Energy ( )I Or 
Power Systems 


ineer 


rrojec 

Iter Science Proje 
n 1 Network 

і cs Labor 
ror De 1 


netic Waves and Microwave Syst 
ind Laser Eng y 


bor: 


m ( omputers 


ory I 
ry П 
ems Design 


De 
1 Tate 
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Ore Curriculum 

No ч S : : 

ш тапу the first four semesters are common to all Electrical Engineering 
rgraduate degree programs and to undergraduate fields in other depart- 
ts within the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


8 
Eu Semester 


Sc 11: Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4) (Pre-Med only) 
Л 51: Applications of Computers (3) 
31: Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) 
English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) (Except Pre-Med) 


E 
ч Cond Semester 


BiSc 2: Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4) (Pre-Med only) 
к hem 3: General Chemistry (4) 
CSci Computers and Societal Problems (3) 
Math 32: Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 
Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
fe: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) (Except Pre-Med) 


Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
: Engineering Analysis I (3) 
M Engineering Analysis III (3) 
Та 33: Multivariable Calculus (3) 
„УЗ 15: Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
x €ctive: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
К 
"0 
Sth Semester Рах 


(hem 22: Introductory Quantitative Analysis (5) (Pre-Med only) 
№ 5м 58 Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
CE 114 Engineering Analy: 
ر‎ 140 Materials Science (: 
nt 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
F ys 16 Modern Physics (3) " ed) 
‘lective Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) (Except Pre-M 


lens, ; 
пса Engineering Curriculum 
Iftb 


Linear Networks II (3) 

Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

Fields and Waves I (3) 

Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) 

Introductory Electronics Laboratory (1) 4 

Assembly Language Programming of Microcomputers (3) 
е: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Design of Switchi: g Systems 
Fields and Waves II (3 
Digital Electronics Design Laboratorv ] 
Switching Circuits Laboratory (1 
Pulse, Digital, and Waveshaping Ele 
Electrical Energy Conversion 
Elective: Selected from humanities 


ctronic Design (3) 


P] 


or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 

EE 143: Elements of Communication Engineering Design I (3 

EE 163: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I (1) Е 113, 

Elective: Technical electives (9) (three courses selected from ApSc 199; E 
133, 178; CSci 150 155; ME 131, 187) 

Elective: Select one laboratory (1 


credit) from EE 146. 166, 169 


Eighth Semester 


Ep 


EE 144: Elements of Communication Engineering Design II (3) 
EE 164: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory II (1) 
EE 172: Control Systems Design (3) ЕЁ 116. 
Elective: Technical electives (5) (two courses selected from ApSc 199; 
124, 160, 165, 184; ME 194) 

Elective: Select one laboratory (1 credit) from EE 166, 168, 176, 186 
Technical Electives c nm 

ApSc 199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3—3) 

CSci 150: Introduction to 


Microcomputers (3) 
CSci 


5: Introduction to Numerical Methods for C 
3: Network Analysis and Design (3) 

6: Introduction to Network Synthesis (3) , 
Electronic Devices (3 

Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) 
Communications Laboratory (1 
Electrical Measurements 

EE 165: Senior Design Project (2 


omputers (3) 


and Instrumentation (3 
EE 166: Power Systems I 
EE 168: Microwave and Laser Eng neering Laboratory (1) 
EE 169: Advanced Electr nics Design Lal 

E Electrical Power Systems 3) 
E 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design “ 
E 186: Medical Engineering Labi ratory 
ME 131 l'hermodynamics (3 
ME 187: Heat Transfer (3 
ME 194 Energy Conver 


aboratory (1) 


oratory (1) 


) 


Computer Engineering Option 


Computer engineering is a developing discipline that combine 


on» 
i rene ee ү 
design, prog: amming of computers, and mathematics into a we scien 
т \ | ' ors for £ ( 
area. The student learns the design and utilization of computers 11 be able ' 
and business applications Students who complete this option wl 


pie 
oct 
> ele € sive 
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M 
ча both hardware and software needed for minicomputer and large-scale 
uting systems. The student will also be competent in hardware and 
мате utilization of computers for control of large systems. Einer 
оа the student for а career in computer design, applications, an 
ОП or to continue study in graduate school. 
l"érequisite: first four semesters as described in the Core Curriculum. 


of 


Assembly Language Programming of Microcomputers (3) 
Algorithmic Methods and High-Level Languages (3) 
Linear Networks II (3) 

Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

Fields and Waves I (3) 

Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) 
Introductory Electronics Laboratory (1) 


Design of Switching Systems (3) 
Programming and Data Structures (3) 
ù 32: Fields and Waves II (3) 
36: Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 
Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) 
Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


dy 
Sth Semester 


qo 150: Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 
CS. 151 Introduction to Systems Programming I (3) 
Cei 25 Introduction to Numerical Methods for € omputers (3) 
°1 163: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory (1) 
56: Computer Science Laboratory I (1) 
Technical elective (3) (selected from EE 113, 121, 133, 143) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


ter 


er Design (3) 


94: Digital Comput 
ò: Introduction to Systems Programming II (3) 
Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory (1) 
Computer Science Laboratory II (1) 


Control tems Design (3) 77. 184) 
Technical elective (3) (selected from EE 124, 144, 165, 177, 


199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
3: Network Analysis and Design (3) 
: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
Electronic Devices (3) р 
Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) 
Elements of Communication Engineering Design I (3) 


Premedical Engineering Option 


a tC 
^ test 
The premedical engineering option wil permit the student who complet à 
work to obtain а} 


~ x: ер? 
з degree in engineering and have ufficient prep 


egre 
tion to apply to a medical school for work toward a doctor of medicine б 
l'he student will also have suff 


ficient background to work in various " 
health fields, in the research and developm« nt of new electronic equip 


mu 
wil 
, ering 
used in medicine, or to continue as a graduate student in engineer" 
exceptional qualifications for medical engineering 


Tm ч : < „riculu 
Prerequisite: first four semesters as described in the Core Curr 


Fifth Semester 


Networks Laboratory 


rodi 


nti Electronics Laboratory (1 
I CSci 147: Assemb 


Ir 
ly Language Programming of Microcor ters (3) 
Ly inguag ogra ing of Microcomputers 


Sixth Semester 


try Laboratory (1 
Vesign of Switching Systems 


id Waves II (3 


Electronics Design Laboratory (1 | 
ung Circuits Laboratory (1 
ind Waveshaping Electronic Design 
| humanities or social science 
E 12 Electi s and Des 
S 14 f Communi n Eng ering Design I (3 


iboratory I (1) 
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T н 
echnical Electives 


pse 199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3 
E 22: General Biochemistry (3—4) 
| iSc 145: Principles of Development (4) 
E 148: Histology (4) 
KE 144: Elements of Communication Engineering Design II | 


ель. i 
lectrical Engineering Undergraduate Courses 


he fac 

ас 7 » 7 H . 
lt the iris member whose name appears at the end of each course description 
lh irector for that course. The course director is not necessarily the 


Ши $ 
uctor for any given semester. 


3 Electronics for Non-Engineers I (3) 
Introduction of the basic theory and practical applications of modern elec- 
tronics, with emphasis on material of value to the nontechnical individual in 


an increasingly technological society. Topics include basic electrical theory, 


solid-state devices, amplifiers and other electronic circuits, instrumentation, 

communications, and microcomputer circuits. May not be taken for credit by 

students in SEAS Fall) (Meltzer) 

Linear Networks I (3) 

Signals and waveforms, average value and RMS, network concepts, - 
an 


ments, and parameters. Kirchhoffs laws, simple networks, energ 
power, differential equations of networks and their solution, phasors and 
steady-state analysis, measurements, impedance concepts, resonance, and 
filtering Prerequisite: Phys 15, ApSc 113 (Spring—day and evening; 
Fall—evening) (Zaghloul) 

Linear Networks II (3) 

Singular functions; Laplace transform; network functions, poles and zeros; 


total response; time and frequency domains; convolution theorems; Fourier 


analysis, spectra; frequency response, Bode plots; two-port paramete 
Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 11 (Fall—day and evening; Spring—eve- 
ning) (Zaghloul) > 

Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

Various types of devices used in electronic engineering considered from the 
point of view of the physics of their operation and from the engineering point 
ot view of their application to electronic circuits. Solid-state, vacuum, and 
gaseous devices. Primary emphasis on application of these elements in power 
supplies and in linear amplifiers. Introduction of design concepts through use 
of graphical techniques. Prerequisite: EE 11 (Fall—day and evening; 
Spring evening) (Heller) 

Fields and Waves I (; 

Vector calculus. orthogonal coordinates, Coulomb and Gauss laws, s iar 
Potential, dipoles, method of images, dielectrics, capacitance, steady 
rents, Laplace and Poisson equations, boundary-value problems. Prerequi- 
Site: Phys 15, 16; ApSc 114 Fall—day; Fall, even years—evening) 
Kahn) 

Fields and Waves II (3) 

Biot-Savart law. Ampere law, vector potential, magnets, Faraday law, 
and Poynting vector. Prerequisite: EE 31. 


cur- 


Maxwell equations, plane wave 
(Spring—day; Spring, odd years 
Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) 

Use of standard laboratory electronic instruments 1n the measu 


evening) (Kahn) 


ment of 


ce 


асту 
A 


R "VUE COM کے‎ 


E Cr YI bar oy 


LEM 


yr 
T id networks. Verification of пей 


aws and theo ( ristes and Баа ruments. Appl? 
I nst mer nt ire tage rre re tance impeda” 
, im " 
e, period 1 frequen Use of digital multimeter, freq; 
1 \ : " 
€ 1 erat T | оре to measure steady-state y^ 
p 19. 4 
t S € € Prerequisite o 0 irrent registration: EE 1%, 
Fa y and evening; Spring—evening) (Rohl 
бо Solid-State Devices Laboratory in 
i adil 
l'esting апа measurement of the characteristics of soli stat devices Ше, 
есі diodes, BJTs, FETs, SCRs, timers, op amps, a, 
ip] tions. Design and measurement of the characteristics of power". 
À , powe! 
pile ind FET amplifier circuits, clipp ng and clamping circuits. P : 
control circuits, and timing circuit Prerequisite or concurrent registi? 
EE 12, 20, t Fall—d ind evening; Spring—evening) (Rohlfs! 


66 Digital Electroni 


Ch ; t ; . lex 1 
iaracteristic t electronic devices used in switcl 


cs Design Laboratory (1) (Same as CSci 66 


wave 
ing, sweeping, and d 


n ir Generation of waveforn Digital storage devices 
Character lifferent methods to produc E 65 
logic gate Chari rist I integrated circuit Prerequisite P^ 
t 
prerequisite or concurrent гє tration: EE 122 Spring day &n* 
"s evening) (Rohlfs | 
6/ Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) (Same as CSci 67 sinf 
| , usi 
Analysis and design of combi ition and se vitching circuli ters 
t ted I ' + regis® 
egrated circuits. Design of decoders ounte shift reg те! 
x " „ concur 
enerat í hme 1 Prerequisite or СО ning 
egistra I I 66 Spr lay and evening Fall 
Hah! 


113 Network Analysis and Design (3 
Applications of mat 


iatrix theory and linear graphs to 3 
inalys network eq tions flow gra ir troduction to sta of 
echr les; S е-зрасе eq ns on ligital computer Ne abil 
t sfer f roperties о Ive networks including reciprociu sgal 
ity, activity, and feedback. Use of network an: ysis programs such а" T 
Prerequisite: EE 12, 20 Fall—day; Fall, even years—evening 

116 Introduction to Network Synthesis it 
Network functions and their pr perties. Positive real functions 4® 

for prope l'wo-element, one-port netw rk synthesis; RIA on fie 
ynthe } proximation problem he frequency domain; moder a A 
theory ne 1€ -DOI ader à id tice yntnesis Introducl ЕР 
dig filter Бя =н рева ы Prerequis!* 
| 


odd year evenings Lee 


121 Engineering Electronics and Design (3 m 


n 
Graphical analysis and design beyond the level covered in EE 20 Dejo 
ush-pull, direct-coupled B and C amplifiers Design of OP qgrs 
i er 1 er nd electronic systems. Design of osc plies 
active filte duiators, and demodulators. Design of power T 
Prerequisite: EI 12, 20 I 1{ nd eveni Heller) 


199 


Pulse, Digital, and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 


Introduc n desig ) ree "m аат 


ind timing ad 
y 9 2% 
erequisite: EE 12, 2 


pring—day and evening Eisenber 
) " : ^ { 
124 Electronic Devices (3 mi 
Principles of operation of electronic devices used in electrical ron 
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tors, and lasers. Fabrication methods of discrete components and integrated 
circuits. Prerequisite: EE 12, 32, 121: Phys 16 (Spring—day; Spring, odd 
years—evening) (Heller) 

Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) 
l'ime-harmonic Maxwell equations, complex Poynting vector, transmission 
lines, characteristics of common waveguides, resonant cavities. Smith chart, 
stems, Lorentz reciprocity, simple anten- 


design of coaxial and waveguide 
day; 


nas, design of linear antenna ar 
Fall, even years—evening) (Kahn) 

Elements of Communications Engineering Design I (3) 

Signal analysis; Fourier transforms, power spectrum; principles of modula- 
tion, amplitude, frequency, and pulse modulation. Comparison of analog and 
digital transmission. Time and frequency division multiplexing. Random 
Signals and noise. Transmission systems for cable, radio, satellite, and 
optical links. Prerequisite: EE 121 (or concurrent registration); ApSc 114 or 
Permission of course director Fall—day and evening) (Chang) 
Elements of Communications Engineering Design II (3) 
Statistical theory of communications Comparison of communications s) 
tems in noisy channels. Data communications, d sign of modems. Concept of 
information theory Coding for noisy channels. ARQ and forward error 
control. Communications protocols. Elements of traffic theory. Special topics 
and student project. Prerequisite: EE 143 or permission of course director. 
May be taken for graduate credit by graduate students who are not majoring 
In communications (Spring—day and evening) (Chang) 

C ommunications Laboratory (1) 

Empirical study of several major topics in modern communications. Experi- 
ments are chosen from the areas of linear filters, random and pseudorandom 


Processes, analog and digital communications, A/D conversion, source and 
and data networks. 


5, 121, 122, 143, 153. 


ays. Prerequisite: EE 32. (Fall 


channel coding, noise measurements, data security 
rerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 12, 32, 63, 6 
(Fall- day and evening) (Helgert) 
Electri al Measurements and Instrumentation (3) 
Electrical measurement from direct current through high radio frequencies. 
Measurements of current, voltage, power, resistance, capacitance, induc- 
LT , energy, phase angle, frequency, and time. Measurements of high- 
‘requency signals including field strength, signal-to-noise ratio, impedance, 
na attenuation: Analog-to-digital conversion techniques and digital instru- 
т tation for the control of measurement and instrumentation systems. 
: ransducer characteristics and analog signal processing instrumentation. 
‘aboratory demonstrations of measurements and instrumentation tech- 
niques. Prerequisite: E 32, 121, 150 (Spring—evening) (Heller) 


enior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I (1) 
a one-year project to be completed in EE 164. 


Conception and design of 
of the product. 


ed 

Performance of a market survey and economic analy ) 
ompletion of the preliminary design. Prerequisite: EE 67; prerequisite or 

concurrent registration: EE 121, 143, and senior status (Fall—day and 

evening) (Melt; 

Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory П (1) 
Ompletion and construction of the project started in EE 163. Oral and 

men presentation of the product designed. Prerequisite: EE 163. 
. Pring—day and evening) (Meltzer) 

Senior Design Project (2) 

Conception, design, construction, and testing 

hardware or software. Complete report to incl 

diagrams and repair procedures. Prerequisite: senior status. 

day) (Pickholtz) 


of an original project in 
de, if applicable, schematic 
(Spring— 


17: 
184 
| 
| | 186 


Power Systems Laboratory I Р 
f thi 1 de n of electrical Ро” 

r € t of de { ent rate elec 

l t Prereq e or concurrent Te 
ЕЕ: g—day and evening) (Harring™ 

8 Microwave and Laser Engineering Laboratory (1 0 
| é por nd di { \ on lines, uU 
К Р ; Y Ve er ihe і tem antennas d 

I Y Inti n ) h acteristic of laser and opi 
Prere e: EE 32, ( 13 Fa lay and even = 

K 
) Advanced E lectronics De sign Laboratory (1 oni 

Experiments i Ipport of the theory of the analog operation of elec 

de € Charact« t nonlinear ope і electronic devices Us 

ectroni: ! communication equipment. May be taken for gro 
rec by raduat« de re t majoring in energy conver rent 
power d tr mission. Prerequisite: EE 6/; prerequisite or concur" 
regist n: EF 1, 143 F da 1 evenin Heller) 

ДЕ | ontrol Systems Без 3 ауз 
Mathematical models of ] near syster Steady-state and transient ys dad 
ro cus frequer esponse method ynthe (f linear fee "m 
ontr ster Ргег‹ ipsc 114; EE 12 or MI 4 SprinP 
and evening Carr 

y, involving the use 0 
Design of feedback and 

ital simula f linear dt. 
registration: EE re 

er »pring—day and evening Carro 

Electrical Ene rgy Conversion (3 hal 
indamentals of electromechanical energy conversion. Electromec "al 
tr aucer ind t Ir equi lent circuit three-phase and саен 
I z machine DC machines, rot ating mac 's as circuit eyes? 
rerequisite: EE 12, 31 Fall and Sprir Spring, even - 

ever 7) (Harrington 

E lectrical Power Systems (3 tion ® | 
troduction to electrica power systems; tr ssion and distribu, 
electrical power. three р} 1 ymmetrical components, fault: 

sis by d ul computer. І ] есопоті‹ considering 

station designs and svnch n of generators. Methods of ge 
lectrical power. May b« 'raduate credit. Prerequisite 

nior status Fall—evening) (Harrington 
Me dic al Enginee ring Instrumentation and Systems Design i ga 
Introd Lion to the appli ns oi et neering design in the met pod: 
ences: terminology of the med profi on; physiology of tht hum? sical 
Iron er tems or functional approach: survev of present di à 
me rement а consideration of those аге in which eng zineeri! 

y be applied vantage o medicine. May be taken € f 
credit ex t b ed neering major Spring evening М 
berg 
Medical Engineering L aboratory (1 nd biolog 
Experiments ir ipport of in imentation used in medicine а | sign? 
iet nsiderations. Acquisition and measure ment of ‘ph ysiolog a 210106, 
EKG, EEG, evoke: Oter 1 Processing of si ials derived f rom P jit", 

Ц own" mals Prerequ am і 
neasurements. Concepts in telemetrv o medical signa day 
oncurrent registration: EI EX 66, 121, 184 Spring 
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QQ 

198 Research (1 to 3) 
Applied research and e 
Junior or senior status (Fall and Spring) 


»erimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 


C à 
E" uter Science Undergraduate Study 
e ү 


Jepartma ера s ' j b 
Prog Partment of Electrica] Engineering and Computer Science offers a 
i 


Es study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science with a major field 
x er science. 

Veical uter “ONER is the study of the computer—its present or potential 
щ ergraduat pn: or hardware, and the methods of its use, or software. The 
a ae curriculum combines systems design, computer programming, 
gram mpg ae a comprehensive area. The student who completes the 
Ж езу. be able to design the hardware and software needed for both 
Щу i E. ^ ms and small microprocessor-based computing systems. The curric- 
are Mares the student for graduate school, for careers in computer or 
st int the EL or for applications of computers. The program gives the 
"Ces; 5 rud 1 kground in the fundamentals of computer science 
: Wides a a and perceive future improvements in this area. : 
"tually m bta use of the digital computer has caused great changes in 
ina уві „У area of human endeavor involving data generation, collection, 
| 5, reduction, and display. Business, economic, legal, educational, scien- 

Y, political, and humanitarian organizations all have benefited in 

using computers. Careers are available in every area related to 

testing, operating, installing, program- 

ying and selling computers and related 

members in the Department have research interests that 

tems, associative memories and 

artificial intelligence, robotics, programming lan- 

, Interactive computer graphics, human factors of the 

e Ault.tolor. ^ microprocessors, distributed processing and network- 

alysis of. ant design, security and privacy, correctness of programs, 

We - algorithms, database Systems, cartography, and spectral analysis. 

"ume, Qualified undergraduate students may participate in faculty re- 

Tough the Honors Research Program. Students admitted to that 

ing ae assigned to selected computer science faculty for academic 

че meme They are afforded the opportunity to participate in 

addit; gne research projects and in related seminars. ISA 

esearch E a limited number of undergraduate students may регесра е 

“tant y becoming Research Assistants. Summer employment as an 
to a faculty member conducting research may be available. 


ор та 


Science Subject Area 


Word Processing, Filing, and Spread Sheet Systems 
Introduction to Computing 
Computer Programming 
Applications of Computers 
Computers and Societal Problems 
9: Introduction to Computer Science 
: Assembly Language Programming of Microcomputers 


ods for ( omputer 


ntroducti 
Usei 157 Assembly 
(әсі 158: А 


igorithmic Methods 


CSci Programming a id Data Structure 

CSci Discrete Structures for Computing 

CSci 171: Computationa Methods for ulation 
q 


Сос! 177 Programming for Mar igement Syst 


CSci 178: Introduction to Dat: e Management 
Usei 185: Introduction to Computer G 


iphic 5 


CSci 188: Distributed omputer Syste 


Computer Science Laboratories 


EE 63 Instrumentation and Ne tworks Laboratory 
EE 65: Introductorv Electronics Laboratory 
CSci 66: Digital El 


nics Design Laboratorv 


CSci 67: Switching ( its Laboratory 
CSci 163: Senior ( omputer Science Project Laboratory I 
CSci 164: Senior Computer Science Project I 


) aboratory II 
Computer Science Laboratory I 


CSci 167: Computer Science Laboratory П 
Computer Science Curriculum 
First Semester 


Math 31: Single-Variable ( ;alculus I (3) 


3 
Phys 13 General Physics for 


›г 10: English Composition: La 
CSci 51: Applications of ( omputers 
Elective: Sele ted from I 


guage as Communication 


iumanities or social sciences 


Second Semester 


Math 32 Single-Variable Calculus II (3 
Chem 13: General Chen istry (4 

Phys 14: Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3 
CSci 52: Computers and Societ al Problems (3 
Elective Selected from I 


1umanities or social sciences (3 


Third Semester 


ApSc 113: Eng neering Analysis ] 

Math 33: Multivariable Calcul 3 

Phys 15: Electricity and Magnetism 

CSci 147: Assembly Language Programming 


Elective: Selected fron humanities or social s iences (3 


Fourth Semester 


ApSc 114 Engineering Analysis I] 
ApSc 115 


Engineering Analvsis III (3 


а 
of Microcomputers (3 


1 Computers 


Engineering and Applied Science (3) 
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EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
Phys 16: Modern Physics (3) 
CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods (3) 
CSci 161: Discrete Structures for Computing (3) 


fth Semester 


Linear Networks II (3) 
* 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
. 63: Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) 
65: Introductory Electronics Laboratory (1) 
Design of Switching Systems (3) 
Programming and Data Structures (3) 
Programming for Management Systems (3) 


Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
ital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 
Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) 
Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 
+ Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
"lectives Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


$ 
Sventh Semester 22 


Introduction to Systems Programming I (3) 
Digital Computer Design (3) 
Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I (1) 
Computer Science Laboratory I (1) 

es: Technical electives (6) 


Introduction to Systems Programming II (3) 
Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II (1) 
Computer Science Laboratory II (1) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Technical electives (9) 


Toop... 
A Chnica Electives ES 


hic; х е. А 1 r two courses marked 
сај electives may be selected from the following courses. Only two courses тг 


an ч 
asterisk may be taken 


Ар5с 199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 7 ers (3) 
won 157: Assembly Language Programming of Large System Computers (: 
S Simulation Methods (3) 

Introduction to Database Management (3) 

Introduction to Computer Graphics (3) 

Distributed Computing Systems (3) 

Fields and Waves I (3) 

Fields and Waves II (3) 

Network Analysis and Design (3) 


The f 


ipti 


he end of each course desc! p 
үе” 


for any 


Word Processing, Filing. and Spread Sheet Systems (3 


Í rodu n to the 


5“ modern microcomput ystem. Word-proce^. 
А 1 1 stems, such “ 
ng S) 1 ام‎ 
ERC 
n 


* SUI 
r Sl y 
of me 


те 
de£ 


es 


toward 


Introduction to ( omputing 


LI 
H І 


Computer Programming 
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Applications of Computers (3) 
Introduction to the solutions of problems on a digital computer, usin 
Wt сет панад Introduction to structured programming con- 
mem algebr pe documentation of computer programs. Introduction to 
é a with numerical solutions, using the computer. Data process- 
Ing concepts, using interactive terminals Writing, debugging, and runnir 
computer systems. Graduate students seeking a 
(Fall and Spring) 


1 


Programs on various digital 
first course in computing should enroll in CSci 100 
(Martin 

Computers and Societal Problems (3) 
Application of the digital computer to the analysis and synthesis of physical, 
Cep өз mue. and environmental processes and systems. Soft- 
A or simulation, graphic display, data reduction, and file 
CT prelo he aie ina time-shared environment, using BASIC. Computer- 
кога аг E TAEA and processes Group projects emphasizing re- 
(Sc 30 40 Ei one applied to student- elected interests. Prerequisites: 
Aer sa , d m , or equivalent; 2 years of college-preparatory math- 

hat all and Spring) (Bock) 
Digital Ele ‘tronics Design Laboratory (1) (Same as EE 66) 


Character ‘ 
'aracteristics of electronic devices used in switching, sweeping, and 
Digital storage devices and 


wave- 


forming circuits Generation of waveforms 
a ai рны Characteristics of different methods to produce binar 
Prerequisite "haracteristicé of integrated circuits. F rerequisite: EE 
Ding: Fal 1 conc urrent registration: EE 122 (Spring—day and eve- 
ing; Fall—evening) (Rohlfs) 
E ning Circuits Laboratory (1) (Same as EE 67) 
maed nn of combinational and sequential switching circuits 
ters, char acter > : T" Design of decoders, adders, counters, shift regis- 
rent res e ; Et ea rators and arithmetic circuits. I rerequisite or concur- 
(R egistration: EE 66, 1: (Spring—day and evening; Fall—evening) 
tohlfs) 
Introduction to Computer Science (3) 
, lore intensive introductory course for stud 
hits лудын, background. Solution of problems on a digital compute 
methods TIR T > тө FERSIN concepts, numerical and nonnumerical 
Writing ies куд 1 or interactive time-shared terminal computer systems. 
Sy ема eae and running programs on various digital computer 
in other челт emere for graduate and advanced undergraduate students 
partments. Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent. 


nts with a science, mathematics, 


(Fa , 
А Ш and Spring—evening) (Martin) 
Asse : d : : ‹ 
" embly Language Programming of Microcomputers (3) 
oor Ж T 
ramming of microcomputers in machine and assembly language. Num- 
codes; architectures of various microcomputers. Methods of 


Jer systems and 
Data representation in a microcomputer 


a "o 

адд ssing and machine control 
1р\ 4 » "m ч 
«put—output control. Timing and benchmarking techniques. Prerequisite: 


CS : 
C1 51 or equivalent. May be taken for graduate credit except by majors in 
methods (Fall and 


Cor yr 

S nputer science or simulation and numerical 
pring) (Bock) 

Intr . : 

ntroduction to Microcomputers (3) 


ntroduction to the structure of microprocessors and microcomputers. Repre- 
„tation of information in the computer. Logic and storage devices. Proces- 
E ичеге, registers, transfer of information, and control. Programming in 
پا چ ل‎ ЏО structure and auxiliary electronics. Interrupt struc- 
Жын drect memory access. LSI and its implication for microcomputers. 
Arithmetic operations. Different microcomputer architectures. Prerequisite: 


A hye A 
Introduction to Systems Programming I (3 ا‎ 
1y, Сопи“ 
Concepts and » of ro emblers and nditiona assembly A 
1 
| [/О via ess method COT in А file str 
torage management. Use of kers and loader create 
Prerequisite: CSci 147, 159 Fa lav and evening) (Feldman 
153 Design of Switching Systems (3 is ^ 
luction t itel | ( nd ‹ I tior rcuit Ana? "- 
evices. M yn tect es. N ег systems and ‹ m 
Е ji ital Um 
€ lé d decoder 0 ınd electı ic de n of fu tional dig! tio 
de n. Intro 10 equel | circuits ] 
f 86 \ ye I ní synchro £ 
eauent "мийа: Stati ni 1 ers. Mav be taken for gr 
( ept b najor n com cience mulatiór 
| method Fall and Spring ind 6 Friedman 
154 Digital Computer Design digit 
f | jegign O " n 
І nd el de f functi ligita ts. Desig „ams ! 
п bsvsten flov fo - 1 flow di agr", ia 
| тае! dE” 
| binar id de erial and para ubs) 
i 1 „асе SU 
|] rithmeti memory subsystems, « ппе!ѕ. I/O, and storage © ra 
-Xroprob" ° 
|| I } ‘ rol yf { puter. Introduction to micro} "odi 
| " - А ate ¢ 
ming. Design of a small digit: ymputer. May be taken for gradua veninP 
Prerequisite: CSi 53. 147 ot Fall and Spring dav and € 
| Abd Alla 
155 Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
{ blems 
Use of numer methods in ering and scient jlé 
[ n irt rror I ymputer and х 
I ductior ет methods for th hi n of 
ebr у ot f equ ns, detert jn of eig ti 
envector mê lifferentiation and int ration interpola 
: soles : rim sal m 
ибо rd y artis ffer« al equations Statistica C 
i : : ү сһпїдё? “ing 
е ' 1 ‹ и - ә orreiat tec! | mpl” 
fitt Prerequisite: ApSc 114, 115; a course in high-leve' © 


| day and evening) (Meltzer 


156 Introduction to Systems Programming П (3 tors, 9 
| Concepts о n ope ting svstem, monitors lispatchers initia" 
ontr¢ rams. Control of task )b strear and 


157 Assemblv Language Programming of Large Syste 


‘ stems ( € Architect é ur 
D represe ition ir large computer. Method 
I I 1 itr | g ani en є j 
" ex 
| requ à 5 1 оге valent. May be taken for gradu ite credit 
| ] 4 eno 
| I rs ir mputer ence or sin tic 1 numerical method 
| 1S M € 
158 Algorithmic Methods (3 дүй 
Structure and ay tion of high-level programming languages: У «ior 
| | ту 1 1 | lopment Introduc" + 
го mn nr ( rithmic development. + 1m 
і gram 
gI Ў 
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nce or simulation and numerical 


cre pto 
redit except by majors in computer scie 
istration in CSci 147 or 


com e с CSci 51 and concurrent reg 

159 E у all and Spring day and evening) (Bock) 
Di gramming and Data Structures (3) 

Ptr int and data structures in computing. Use of tree structures, 

ays, lists, stacks, files, strings, and linked structures. Sorting, searching, 

of data files. List and string proc sing languages. 


hashing, and merging 
157; and 158. May be taken for graduate 


Prerequisite: CSci 201 or 147 or 
161 E (Spring day and evening) (Feldman) 

ү iscrete Structures for Computing (3) 
rien me to discrete mathematical structur 
халлаа ame graphs, functions, mappings, lattice, groups and semi- 
ا ا‎ е —P г» and enumeration. Finite-state machines, 
ела иче eA тст i transitions, and reduction. Directed graphs, 
for lini» ver egu al expressions and Turing machines. May be taken 
ана sete т=н by majors in computer science or simulation and 
33 КҮТ da £ rerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci 158, Math 
E ay and evening) (Maurer) 


163 Seni 
* Ser ы Te x 
1ior Computer Science Project Laboratory I (1) 
t in hardware and/or software to 


a market survey and economic 


tion of the preliminary design. Prerequisite: 
(Fall—day and evening) 


es that form the basis for 


impie and design of a one-year projec 
e completed in CSci 164 Performance of 
Ef of the product Comple 
Е - CSci 66, 67, 150, 159; senior status 
164 эше Alla) 
Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory па) 
163. О 


ed in CSci 


С‹ " : А 
mpletion and construction of the project start 
Prerequisite: CSci 


(Spring presentation of the product design 
166 С ing day and evening) (Abd Alla) 
Computer Science Laboratory I (1) 
vente tennis uem cei of the theory and design of microprocessor : 
histamine U E aper and software. Use of microproces ors in control 
Prerequisite - simulators, cross compilers, and development syster ў 
157 -— e concurrent registration: EE 122; CSci 67, 150, 153, 147 or 
167 Con a - day and evening) (Abd Alla) 
€ Science Laboratory П (1) 
77 me—— in support of the design of digital 
etii кито; and arithmetic units. Input and outp 
Prérec e f xperiments to support the operating svstem for 
yuisite or concurrent registration CSci 154, 166. 
m au evening (Abd Alla) 
sagopa sn Methods for Simulation (3) | - 
both di я ps methods for continuous and discrete system simulation using 
е е and analog computers. Effects of computer software and hard- 
А ritectures on computational precision and accuracy requirements. 
number generation and testing Calibration and scaling technique. 


Verific | 
erification and validation technique. Cla project: applications to games 
Graphics interfacing. Analysis of case studies. 
(Spring-day and evening) 


computing systems. Design of 
ut in à computer. 
a small computer. 

(Spring—day 


1 


“м small microcomputers 
rerequisite: ApSc 113, 115; CSci 155, 159. 
(Bock) А , 
› 

ремени ing for Management Systems (3) 

ediate programming course with application ın business and govern- 
ramming. Emphasis on programming for accounting 
ns. Use of file editing, report generation, 


ment commercial prog 
quisite: CSci 1: (Fall—day and 


Andr | 
ч d management information syster 
nd tapes. COBOL is utilized. Prere 
evening) (Bock) 


8 Introduction to Database M inagement 


| Introduction to < omputer Graphics (3 p 
r тр 


188 Distributed Computing Systems 


Conn jf I ‘ ne 1 
‘ ited da 
( a I Lr rar 1 у € 
Example T Ргеге € CS 154 9 
)8 Research (1 to 3 yis 
Applied rese ind ехре " proiects ranged. Prered" 
r or set 


Graduate Study 


ur 
й . r 4 ^ ides , 
l'he Department of Electric id ig and ( ap ter Scien НН ¢ th 
CIE" : n»? and wledge one " d 
student who possesses a degree of maturity and kr > knowlec и, 
i ars § 
most stimulating experiences for ac ly he Department ойе 2 
deg . 
leading to the Master of Science. P: and "Doctor of Science yste™ 
The student may study in the folk reas of concentra MM 
ти? 4 Ida and Wa 
science networks 11 d controis: eiectrophy SICS (€ lectronics, fic lds, ane awal 
‘ -o. Sot 
communications; medical er gineering; computer science (hardware, * pow! 
, : "sion, Í 
ind systems); simulation ar d numerical methods; energy conversio! j 
nd transmission; or telecommunications and computers 


The graduate programs ai | 


‘ tion 
formulated to take into considera te 


» de^ 
student s individual strengths, skills, ispirations, and abilities and í are ой 
mined through consultation with the faculty adviser is progran rati p 
pro\ ide the st lent with thoroug! l rea of conce, А 
ind with the breadth of knowledge necessary in за rn engineer 
computer science. Each graduate student is assigned a faculty advise vgl 
basis of studv interests nelping to dé velop a close student faculty rela 1 
during the course of the n attt" ( 

olloquium байны Graduate students are required "pron бё 
several Department colloquia each semester. These are intended 074 p 


: е wit 
the student's protessional outlook and to interaction 


encourage 
facult Schedules are posted 


atio 
r ' an educ? ر‎ 
The graduate programs are also designed to provide an 3 ve be 
eg hé 
service to the Washington technical community. Many coursé t age” j 
nt £ 
developed after consultation with private industry and governme 


rnoo? * 
in the area. A substantial number are offered durin x both the afte 
the evening and alternate from year to year 


EE&CS Graduate 


The Department has continuously kept the graduate program up to date 

itact with recent developments, research generated within the 

, and the addition of experts in appropriate fields who serve as 
adjunct faculty. 

the „¢ Department periodically publishes a detailed brochure to suppl nt 

Present catalogue with information about procedures, requirements, 

ams. Special pamphlets describing 


th ro 


ini], 
; ulations, and scope of its graduate progr 


fie ny 
IC programs are also available. 


A 
Teas of Concentration 


tore P : 21 ato n є 
щен а! Students must select а minimum of three courses designated with an 
ISk as part of their program in their major area. 


Stochastic Signals and Noise 
Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering 
Digital Image Processing 
Information Theory 
Coding Theory 
Communications Theory I 
Communications Theory П 
Signal Detection and Estimation Theory 
Digital Communications 
Communications Systems 
Computer Communication Networks I 
Computer Communication Networks II 
Telecommunication Security Systems 
Switched Telecommunication Networks 
Digital Signal Processing Techniques 
Sonar Systems 
Radar Systems 
Secure Communications 

: Radio Communications Systems I 
Radio Communications Systems II 
Satellite Communications Systems 
Research 
Thesis Research 
Advanced Detection Theory 
Telecommunications Software Engineering 
Communications Research 

* 999: Dissertation Research 


ON ON 
л ёл сл 


к г го р 


Puter Science (Hardware, Software, and Systems) 


Digital Computer Design 
Algorithmic Methods and High-Level Languages 
Programming and Data Structures 

Introduction to Computer Systems 
Microprocessors and Microcomputers 

Computer Programming 

Discrete Structures in Computing 

Advanced Data Structures 


igement 


sm in Frogramming Languages 


tems 
$ 
| 
| 
| | 
| y 1 
| EE 299-300: Thesis Re seal 
EI ) Approximate thematical l'echniques for Electromagnetic? 
EE 322: Advanced Waveguide Diffraction and Design 
EE 323 Principles of Micr electroni : 
EE 329: Ele trophysics Researcl Y 
EE Dissertat 
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& “> 
ergy Conversion, Power, and Transmission 


202: Linear System Theory I 
Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I 
Electromechanical Energy Conversion 
Control of Rotating Machine 
Design of Reliable Emergency and Standby Power Systems 
Direct Electrical Energy Conversion 
Transients in Electrical Power Systems 
Electrical Power Transmission 
Power Networks 
Electrical Power Distribution : 
Issues in Electrical Power Generation and Transmission 

: Research 
High-Voltage Testing Techniques for Electrical Apparatus 
Dissertation Research 


len; 
сау Engineering 


EE 280 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: Physiology and Anatomy 
Е 1: Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Physiology and Anatomy 
Medical Instrumentation I 
Medical Instrumentation II 
Sensory-Evoked Potentials I 
Engineering in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 


Clinical Engineering 
Research 
Thesis Research 
Computer-Aided Analysis of Physiological Signals 

: Physiological Controls and Systems 
Medical Imaging 
Sensory-Evoked Potentials II 

` Bioelectromagnetics 

ER 389: Medical Engineering Research 
E 399 Dissertation Research 


Чанор and Numerical Methods 
“3 : Linear System Theory 
Graph Theory and Applications 
Digital Signal Processing 
Discrete Systems 
Cybernetics 
Simulation Methods for Systems Analysis 

: Programming and Data Structures 
Introduction to Computer Systems I 
Pattern Recognition 
Simulation and Heuristics 
Computational Heuristics 
Artificial Intelligence 
Robotics 
Analog and Hybrid Computers 
Numerical Solutions of Algebraic Systems 
Numerical Solutions of Field Problems 
Numerical Solutions of Wave and Diffusion Problems 
Research 
Thesis Research 

: Dissertation Research 


ho ро ро 


2 N N tr 


omputer C 
tems Uptin 


›пппеаг Systems 


Identif 
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: aster of Science Degree Program 
he гу; " p + 
=ч partment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science offers 
агед == study leading to the degree of Master of Science in the following 
after 0 ww Faculty members who may serve as advisers are listed 
“r each area. j 
C icati 
holt, ommunications—Avniel, Braun, Chang, Helgert, Heller, Lang, Pick- 
"a Tier Science (Hardware, Software, and Systems)—Abd Alla, Berko- 
Melt, sock, Della Torre, Feldman, Foley, Friedman, Hoffman, Maurer, 
К Sibert, Zaghloul 
“tectrophysics (Electronics, Fields, and Waves)—Braun, Heller, Kahn, 
"uat rgy Conversion, Power, and Transmission—Harrington, Kahn, Lang, 
M. dical Engineering— heung, Eisenberg, Loew 
Torre coy m and Numerical Methods—Abd Alla, Bock, Carroll, Della 
S; Кел” Foley, Hoffman, Loew, Maurer, Meltzer, Zaghloul 
Loew ystems Science, Networks, and Controls—Carroll, Kyriakopoulos, Lee, 
, Meltzer, Zaghloul 
Melty “Communications and Computers—Avniel, Chang, Helgert, Hoffman, 
er, Pickholtz; Shane, Steiner (Engineering Administration) 


M e 


There are і А 3 
concent, re are no required courses or programs of study in any of the areas of 
ation ration. Each student formulates an individualized program in consul- 

?n with the assigned faculty adviser. 


Admission 


In; 
= s ا‎ requirements, the applicants must have satisfied the 
graduate + : ог admission to graduate study (see pages 29—30). Admission to 
degree tin t toward a master's degree requires an appropriate bachelor's 
"ognized i in engineering technology is normally not sufficient) from a 
selected; Ter eene and evidence of capacity for productive work in the field 
Similar n x icated by grades, Graduate Record Aptitude Test scores, and 
Yon Scor > se" tudents are encouraged to submit Graduate Record Examina- 
Considerat: candidates who do submit such scores will be given preference in 
ation for research and teaching fellowships. The transfer of credit 
courses taken as a nondegree student 


ге 
“Ки; 

\Попз (see page 30) apply as well to 
] Summer Sessions at George 


Toug ya : | 
las) gh the Division of Continuing Education anc 
i ungton { niversity 


Ge 
‚ "Лега! Requirements 
е арк К X 
ipplicant must be recommended for admission by the € hairmar 


1 of the 
à Computer Science; must have at 
еш а], quality-point index of 2.70 (on a scale with 4.00 maximum), or 

alent, for the last 60 semester hours of undergraduate work; and must be 
: chemistry or biology) and 


part = 
le; ment of Electrical Engineering and 


ade 
quately pr 
iuately prepared in the basic sciences (physics 


mathe ҳ 
athematics (four semesters beyond precalculus). 


f Engineerir g and Applied Science 
Specific Requirements 


1! fied 
In addition to the gener requirements, the applicant must have satisfié 


through undergraduate studies the follow ng specific requirements according 
to the area of concentration 
Communications 

l. Networks with applications using Laplace transforms (6 semeste! 
hours EE 11, 12 or equivalent 

2. Electronics (3 semester hours—EE 20 


or equivalent 
Communication tl eory 


Computer Science 


1 


semester hours—EE 143: or equivalent) 


À i age 
Computer programming using BASIC or FORTRAN, assembly langua 


1 9—7 
E I B, PASCAL, or PL/I and programming theory (9 semester hour 
CSci 100, 157, and 158: or equivalent) 


Computer hardware (3 semester hours CSci 153; or equivalent) 


3. Discrete mathematics (3 semest« r hours—CSci 161: or equivalent) | 
Electrophysics e 
l. Networks with applications using Laplace transforms (6. semesté 
hours—EE 11, 12 OI equivalent r 
4 ectronics including analysis, d« sign, and physical theory (6 semeste 
; 20 121; or equivalent 
Ids and waves (6 semester hours EE 31, 32; or equivalent) 
Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission ЕП, 
1. Network analysis using ] aplace transforms (6 semester hours—EP 
12; or equivalent 
2. Fields and waves (6 semester hours—EE 31, 32: or equivalent) Ü 
Electrical er ergy conversion (3 semester hours —EE 177; or equivale? 
Medical Engineering 
Either: 
l. Network theory (3 semester hours EE 11; or equivalent 
2. Electronic circuits (6 semester hours—EE 20, 121: or equivalent/ { 
От: ) 
1. Computer programming (3 semester hours—CSci 100: or equivalent 
^. Computer hardware and software (6 semester hours—CSci 153, 19% 
equivalent) 
Simulation and Numerical Methods «a; 100, 
1 Computer programming using FORTRAN (6 semester hours—C5c! 
157; or equivalent . а and 
2. Mathematics including partial differential equations, matrices ° 
eigenvalue problems valent) 
3. Probability and statistics (3 semester hours—ApSc 115; or equiva 
Systems Science, Networks, and Controls stet , 
1. Networks with applications using Laplace transforms (9 seme | 
hours—EE 11, 12, 113: or equivalent | 
2. Electronics (3 semester hours EE 20; or equivalent 
3. Control theory (3 semester hours EE 172; or equivalent) 
Telecommunications and Computers valent) , 4 
l. Communication theory (3 s mester hours—EE 143; ot equa 157; 9 ù 
^. Computer science (6 semester hours—CSci 100, either 150 01 th 


equivalent 
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Š Ene in which some undergraduate deficiencies exist, the student may 

is "-—, to T'es 6 semester hours of undergraduate work. Normally 

eter must н е completed prior to enrolling in graduate courses. If such 

а Mitted a represent more than 6 semester hours, the applicant may be 

Progr, as an unclassified student to complete a specified undergraduate 
am before being admitted as a degree candidate. 


Program of Study 


U 
дац mission to the Master of Science degree program, the graduate student 
TN a V faculty adviser. In consultation the student and faculty adviser 
Form 1 v 1e program of study and complete the Graduate Program of Studies 
should i - submission to the Department ( hairman for approval. l'his form 
Consult, e completed prior to or at the student's first registration. During 
Pursue ation the student should determine whether to request permission to 


the nonthesis option. 
ing, Рговташ of study for the Master of Science degree consists of a 
1 0f 24 semester hours of graduate-level courses and 6 semester hours 
graduat, d me Hie nonthesis option, a minimum of 33 semester hours of 
і -level courses. For the thesis option, a minimum of 12 semester hours 
leve] E A the major field of concentration and no less than three graduate- 
(the ry Purses must be in areas other than the student s area of concentration 
i ajor). For the nonthesis option, a minimum of 21 semester hours must be 
s than three courses must be in areas other than 
the case of an interdisciplinary program, no 
required but an approximately equal division of 


of 


ust 


* major field and no les 
% rs dent's major area. In 
urges e the major are 1 
a Detween or among the disciplines is required. 
ге mum of three courses at the 100 level may be counted toward the 
: tse ma ue for the degree; the course description must specify that the 
ay be taken for graduate credit. 


M ; 
8Ster's Comprehensive Examination 


Afte 
on o Mpleting the prescribed program in either the thesis or the nonthesis 


he student must pass the Master’s Comprehensive Examination. The 

na on is scheduled twice a year. On the prescribed form and prior to the 
in^ Students must notify the Department of their intent to take the 

ü yı ion. Thereafter, requests to withdraw must be submitted بای‎ 
le ar E of the examination date. 1 nexcused absence constitutes a orfei- 
1 is regarded as a failure of the examination. The examination lasts an 

ject 85. The student is asked to solve several problems relating to ре 
е ability 4er of his or her major area of study; the student must Puppe 
порта У to apply what has been learned while pursuing a forma gra ua x 
tuda "- The examination is not limited to those specific courses that the 
t has taken but is designed to demonstrate the student's ability to 

al from several course areas and to learn from the readings. 


Srate materi 
Examination on the first 


Student who fails the Master's Comprehensiv e first 
pt may, in exceptional circumstances, be reexamined one more time if 
М is given by the appropriate examining committee and the depart- 
In the event of failure to pass the examination on the second attempt, 


Studa,, ,» х » 
dent's degree candidate status terminates. 


ors 
Ihe Dep: ment of Electrical Enegineerin: ind Comput ocience ой 
" . : nts 
raduate study leading to a prof nal degree his pr gram is for studen i 
: Л! 
whe erested in pursuit urse work beyond the т laste! degree wal 
ә e ш 
np : on applied inject materia rather thar n researc} Success i 
- 1 " 79 
completion o he professio1 dé ee | rar eads to the dé ee of Engin, 
" ne 
1 App! ed Scier t Studer mi ud tor the prof nal degree int 
U 
i M r€ t concentratior mmur tior mpute1 cience har! 
res); 
W 7 oftwar« 1 systems electrophv electronk fields, and wap 
medical engine rings vsten science, network ind controls energy con" 
sion, power, and transmission; and simulation and numerical methods. 
"Thor "aee me ЕБ yy of the 
inere are no formal required courses or programs of study in an! n 
areas of concentration for the professi nal degree. Each student formulates“ 
individualized program in cons litation with the assigned faculty adviser- 
Admission 
Р D ‘ nts for 
tion to the Scl f Ex neeri 1 :d Science requireme! 46) 
; ' 35—90^ 
ssion to graduate studv toward a pr« degree see pages 99 
? 3 | ` Electr: 
ant the professional degree programs in the Department of k nd 
à á ‘ ral an 
neering and ( omputer Science must meet the following genera 


specific requirements 


General Requirements 


1 of the 


The applicant must be recommended for admission by the Chairmar 


ox . t have ^. 
Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science: must hé 


-0 

) 2 го years" 

quality-point index of at least 3.0 (or a scale of 4.0 maximum) and two ye t be 
1 ч i x $ 

professional experience after obtaining the n aster’s degree; and mu " 


, ry 
і «y or biolog: 
adequately prepared in the basic sciences (physics, and « hemistry or bi 


and in mathemati 


lus thro igh different il equations 


Specific Requirements 


In addition to the gen« ral 
( 


area of concentration 


re satis 
requirements, the applicant must have 8 to the 
1 11 2 A 
previous studies the fol : 


throug following specific requirements according 


Communications 


Nine semester hours of sta istical theory of communications 


and 
Jent 


semester hours of infor 


` ja 
formation theory—EE 204, 241, 243, 244; or equi’ 
Computer Science 
Fifteen semester hours of computer stem design 
the use of a compiler language CSci 153, 154, 159, 201 
Electrophysics , at the 
1 > ¢ 
Twelve semester hours of physical electronics and electromagnetic 
graduate level—EE 201, 206, 207 221; or equivalent 


Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission 
Twelve semester hours of ‹ 


uate level—EE 261 


‘lectrical machine theory 


hé 
sks at ^ 
and network: 


264, 266: or « quivalent 


ow 


e 
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Medical Engineering 

280 Twelve semester hours of medic: 

М › #51, 282, 283; or equivalent. 

ulation and Numerical Methods 

байык pt gst hou rs of computer science and numerical methods at the 
el—CSci 159, 201, 221, 281; or equivalent. 


il engineering at the graduate level—EE 


Syst i 
ems Science, Networks, and Controls 
мды semester hours of network system analysis at the graduate level, 
219 ing a knowledge of state-space and linear graph theory—EE 202, 204, 
, , 273; or equivalent. 
applicant who fails to meet the above specific requirements, but meets 
d r admission requirements, may be admitted with a program of study 
К Increased beyond the minimum requirements so that sufficient bac 
@ material may be covered. 


Program of Study 


J 
ас mission to the professional degree program, the student is assigned a 
that ойу. Together they formulate a program of study for the student 
Gradu; St contain a minimum of 30 semester hours of courses and complete the 
ha, "ate Program of Studies form. Programs of study and any subsequent 


зи must Бе approved by both the faculty adviser and the Department 
an, 
һе program of study for the professional degree in the Department of 


ter Science will normally consist of a 


Engineering and Соп 
ог area of 


of 18 semester hours of graduate-level courses in the m 

Ша Ie a minimum of 9 additional semester hours of graduate-level 

Who is he Side the major area in support of the student’s program. A student 

8 Р anging the major area from that studied for the master's degree or 

a apu the specific requirements needed for admission may be required 

ld, additional courses to make up deficiencies. Such additional work 
10t normally exceed 12 semester hours. 


) l8 


D 

itor of Science Degree Program 

tg, partment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science offers 

leas "A of graduate study leading to the degree of Doctor of Science in е 

“ште o centration given under Specific Requirements. There are no forma 

dc Courses or programs of study in the areas listed. Upon admission, 
ent formulates an individualized program in consultation with the 

faculty adviser 

Special fields of each faculty member are listed below. 


Di Alla, А, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science ; 
Computer Systems; Time-Sharing Systems; Logical Design of 
Ing Circuits; Microprocessors 
Cont Ү.- Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science T 
EN Systems (linear and nonlinear); Filtering; Detection; Communica- 


Ong: | 
' Signal Processing; Scattering 


Berkovich, S. 


Associate Professor of Engineer ng and Applied Science 
Information Systems: Data Structure Associative Memories and Pro 
ors 
Bock, P.—Associate Prof ssor of Engineering 
Computer Science; Simulation Programming Language Microprocess™ 
oystems; Art ficial Intel gence; Robotii 


Braun, E.H.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
PF 
Antenna Theory; Coding l'heory; Phys 
Carroll, R.L.—Associate Professor ‹ Engineering and Applied Science 
Theory; Adaptive System 
Chang, S.-C.—— Assistant Profe 


ssor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Error Correct 


I 
4: ‘atoms 
ting Codes; Logic Design: Con munication Theory and Syst 


Cheung, A. Y.—Visitin 


Medical Engine ring 


al Electronic 


Contr 


g Associate Professor of E1 gineering 


Bioelectromagnetics: Industrial and Medical Applic? 
tions of Electromagnetic Energy 

Della Torre, E.— Professor of Er 
Numerical Device Mode ng; I 
netic Phenomena 


Denbaum, C.—Assistant Prof. ssor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Computer science; P 


xy 
Frogramming Languages; Programming Methodolo£ 
Eisenberg, M.F.— Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


igineering and Applied Science Mag 
jubble Memory and VSLI Con ponents, 148 


Medical Engineering Thermography; Evoked Response; Ultrasonics 
Feldman, M.B.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science " 
Computer Science; Programming Lan ruages; Data Structures; Informa" 
Display Systems; ( omputer Graphics itomata Theory 
Foley, J.D.— Professor of E ngineering and Applied Science 


۴ ` К 1 1 d nt; Hu- 
Interactive ( omputer Graphics; System M« deling and Measureme ] 


man Factors of the Man-Machine Interface; Distributed Processing е, 
Networking 

Friedman, A.D.— Professor of Engineering and Applied Science Logic 
Computer Architecture and Organization; Switching Theory and ital 
Design; Microprocessors Diagnosis and Fault Tolerant Design of D8 7 
Circuits; Digital System Design Automation і 

Harrington, R.J. Asso late Professor of Engineering „ Tram" 
Simulation and Control of Electrical Machinery and Power Systems; del- 
sient Stability; Transmission Line Switching Transients: Computer М 
Ing 

Helgert, H.— Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 18° 
Communication and Information Theor ; Coding Theory; Data Commu! 


tions; Computer Networks 
Heller, R.B.—Professor of F ngineering and Applied 
Information Processing 
works; Satellite Communications Electromagnetic Radiation 
Hoffman, L.J.—Associat: Professor of En; 
Computer Science; Security and P: 
Systems; Social Implications 


Science Jet- 
. M S 
Computer-to-Computer Communication 

I I 


і Science . , 
» math 
Inform4* 


"ng and Appliec 
ivacy; Criminal Justice 
І 
Kahn, W.K.— Professor of Engine ring and Ар; 
Antennas; Microwave ( 
Kyriakopoulos, N.——Associat: Professor of Engineering and Appliec 
Computer-Aided Network Design System 
Filtering 


lied Science 

np ts; Fiber Optics; Electrophysics nian 
omponents; Fib« ptics; Electroph; J Science 
рі 


т f^ 1 Theory; 
l'heory; Control Theor} 
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Lang, R.H.—Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Wave Propagation in Random Media; Remote Sensing; Phase-Locked Loops; 
La, optive Arrays 
^e, T-N.— Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Networks: Linear Systems 
“ew, М.Н, -Associate Professor of Engineering 
attern Recognition; Medical Engineering; Image Processing 
Partin, C.D. -Instructor in Engineering and Applied Science 
Мар рег Literacy; Computers in Education: Computers and Society; Loco 
rer, W.D.— Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
°mputer Science: Correctness of Programs; Analysis of Algorithms; Se- 
Mej ics of Programming Languages ' d 
zer, A.C.—— Professor of Engineering and Applied Science А 
sign of Computer Systems; Database Systems; Multiprocessor Systems; 
eee Computation iae 
oltz, R.L.— Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
а Communi 'ations; Computer Communications Networks; Communica- 
к Theory; cure Communications 
fs, D.C... iate Professor of Engineering 
Pecialized Measurements and Instrumentation; Electronic Devices; High- 
" Systems 
Cone J.L. —Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
A pp Puter Graphics; Cartography; Spatial Analysis Eure 
ehloul, M.— Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Mear and Nonlinear Networks and Systems; Computer-Aided Network 
halysis and Design; visi Modeling and Design 


Admission 


addition to the School of Engineering and Applied Science requirements for 
3? 425!0n to graduate study toward the Doctor of Science degree (see pages 
» applicants for the Doctor of Science degree in the Department of 
ical Engineering and Computer Science must meet the following general 


"Pecific requirements. 


lect 
ü 


Ge 
Neral R equirements 


Der, арріісапё must be recommended for admission by the Chairman of the 
Ini i ment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science; نا د‎ аа 
Suiv, um quality-point index of 3.40 (on a scale of 4.00 map ‘| n А; 
be pa ent, in graduate course work leading to the master's degree; and mus 

in the basic sciences (physics, and chemistry or 
ics (calculus through differential equations). 


айел. 
: quately prepared 
BY) and in mathemat 


Requirement 


a knowledge of a foreign language is often advantageous in dite 
gu there is no requirement of any kind regarding a rea 
mr, Be in the Doctor of Science program of Electrical Engineering 


* Study, 


ter Science. 


Communications ; 


Nine semester irs of statistical theor of communications ane 
semester hours of information theory—EE 204, 241, 243, 244; or equivalent 
Computer Science j 

"n 
l'welve semester hours of computer system design d software beyo™ 
the use of mpiler language—CSci 154, 159, 201, 212: or equivalent 
Electrophysics i 
| welve semester hours ol ectroni and electromagneti fields and жах 
| 
it the graduate levé EE 201, 206, 207, 221; or equivalent 
| М r 
| Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission th 
T 1.5 at tne 
| l'welve semester hours of electrical machines theory and networks a * 
graduate level EE 261. 262. 264. 266 
Medical Engineering ЕЕ 
| ['welve semester hours of medical engineering at the graduate evel—” 
250, 281, 282, 283; or equivalent 
Simulation and Numerical Methods < 

Twelve semester hours of numerical methods at the graduate level Ub 

59, 201, 221, 281; or equivalent 


Systems Science, Networks, and Controls | 


Twelve semester hours in network system analysis at the graduate !€ 
90 
nclu | A ( е-врас‹ € gl orv—EE 202 
2 rg nity ly ent tS 
hat meee 
A р vh mee OVE pec rec reme ut m dy 
* eic 
[ I S n requiremen 1a b an ed ¥ [ DI I m of stu 
А а program at Dae 
it ІСІ € beyond e mi im requirements so that uftficien 


round material may be covered for toral studie 
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ат 
М оао. oc epe ate designated with an asterisk in the list of 
Tl is changing nf ee е included as part of the major area. А student 
tho =з: M m fe from that studied for the master's degree or 
ола] cor s 4 ас mission requirements may be required to take 
irses to make up deficiencies. Such additional work should not 


“т 
nally Ye ‘ 
y exceed 12 semester hours. 


| 
Min, 
Or 
x Areas 


Studen 
th, nt, “ons ; 7 ` ; 
Ny that incl Pvt ultation with the faculty adviser, formulates a program of 
ве dent " two minor areas as part of the total doctoral studies. For 
trical En ” who take their minor area studies within the Department of 
al » er y { M Y ^ 
"quate pr gineering and Computer Science, the following courses represent 
programs in each minor area 
Co, , 
m ан ^p 
Emm ations- -EE 204, 205 or . 243, and 244 or 249 
Е" Science—CSci 201, 212, and 237 or 263 
"e rophysics—EE 201, 206, 207, 221 
“her най dad o خت‎ 
5: onversion, Power, and Transmission—EE 261, , 264, 266 
Sim, ^s Engineering—EE 280, 281, 282, 283 
ulati ; А E 
ition and Numerical Methods—CSci 201, 221, 281; or CSci 201, 221, 


Mi 

^nOr areas are ڪي‎ 

eas are not confined to the Department of Electrical Engineering 
r departments within the 


Research, and Physics. 


ù 
отр “э 5. 4 
h Р Science but may be taken from othe 
"tma vien as Mathematics, Statistics, Operations 
yamir "three gr: i j 
imum of three graduate-level courses constitutes a minor area. 


4 

V ing Examination 
~ Qualify Р 

Cd examination for doctoral students in the Department is 
\ f two parts. All incoming doctoral students must take the first 
date of formal admission 
d students with 
five semesters 
ation is the 


Amir 
" nat 
ation within three regular semesters of the 


le " : 

Ea oral. progran, Students entering as uncla ssifie 
Bir entrance м 5 mue: take the first examination within 
| rtment’s Ma x дт е students. This first examin 1 

Student d - ompreben: ve Examination (MCE) in the major are: 
nt in the De mtem superior performance to qualify formally a$ a 
Xamination = erue at 1 he doctoral level. The requirement to take this 
N department and — for a student who has received an М.5. degree from 
Ми perfor bon within two years prior to entrance, demonstrated 
Ormance ү mance on the MCE. A student who fails to demonstrate superior 
Ceeg ing gas take the examination again ın one of the two immediately 
К. Superior aa re ^ student may take the MCE only two times. Failure to 
ма, performance twice on the MCE in the major field will result in 

p, on of the student's candidacy. 

program of study and after 
student is prepared to 
The purpose of this second part of the 
student's depth and breadth of 

to support doctoral 


Brour 

id ; 

d d and intellectual development are adequate 
t of the qualifying 


are 
an idiom = 
d investigation іп the major area. The second par 


One section f 


A ter natior ove I I ( tudv which 18 give 
mly in the spring semester each vear. The other tw ections are writt? 
examinatior € ver y minor area of study. Each i iven once In^" 
fall semester and once in the sprin PET In addition. ar ral examinati! 
may be ven subsequent to the written examination l'he st ident must P^ 
he entire second part of the qualifying examination within at most, "", 
1 quent semest« f ti mester in whi ny section first é 
A date who f T section of the exa: ition on the first attemp 
1 one more e, provided approval is give by the exé 
provided the time limit of three semesters is not 
the qualifying examination will terminate the stl айй 


> doctoral program 
> | | hos 
tions on the qualifying examination are not limited t0 ™,, 


| od t 
which the student has taken course v rk but are desig?" 


t } tx t } | ;0Ш 

studer Ss abilitv inte e the material from several % 

areas and from individual study and readings. Hence. the student shoul? 
fan ir with t! ont r rk ы | ants 

cum | n 1€ te n porary WO! k of current journals and the conten ¢ 
e books on the part ar reading lists in the ireas of examination, a8 W^ 


Dissertation 


e 
After successfully complet i 


^ = nts fi " E "IY à s arly 
arrangemer тг the assignment of a research director (not necessa he 


BEY it aE ; a K 2 4 
student s tacu V1SOI who selects an appropriate idvisory committet tion 
duties of the advisory committe 


, coria 
е are to be aware of the student's disser! to 
1 


ES 
development and in conjunction with the research director to give guida”. 
А tud f 1 | Р ле advisory com Ss 
the student. After the student completes the dissertation, the idvisory COM ey 
t ; | і le ғ : ; ne 
vee becomes the examining committee, with the addition of at least 0™ fo! 
( 11 1 OL al iter” 210 
person. The dissertatior ша be of such quality that all or part is suta h 
; р té é "n 
publication in th« open literature. Doctoral studs nts are encouraged to P? j 
their wor! i 
Electrical Engineering Graduate Courses 
n 
0 


l'he faculty member whos 


r № 


crip” 


thé 


( name appears at the end of each course de? ly 
S | lir th y x у 
IS the director for that course. The cours director is not necessa: 


instructor for anv given semester 


n1 а т б 
201 Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems (3) е 
t r r ; P 


І ‘ " 1 2 | є 
Гга I esponse and 1га ode 1 electrical systems techn Fou ; 
with periodic and aper oak nput id outputs 
ne 
| € TI Inversior ntegi T in the ympiex plar TU 
І : gn 
| ete € А гт ipplicatior Prerequisite b 
itu | ] Sr eve I H el 


1 Linear Systems Theory , pac 
An introduction to linear tems theory. Topi nclude linear vecto! sp a 
and near oper cal representation of dynamic linet a4 
tem ncept of state n of the state equation controllab! "t. 

ju ant 


tate fe edback, 
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203 б ma 
J3 Graph Theory and Applications (3) 

An introduction to oriented and nonoriented graphs. Topics may include 

graph theory applications to the routing problems of multiple printed 


circuit concepts of linear vector spaces; network analysis and 


circuits; 
tree 


Synthesis, topological formulas: paths, reachability, connectedne 
representations, transportation flows, and communications networks. Com- 
puter science applications such as storage representation and manipulation 
of computer data and other related techniques. (Spring, even years) 
ghloul ) 
Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) 
Probability, random variables, characteristic functions; transformations of 
random variables and applications; sequences of random variables, linear 
mean-squared estimation; stationary estimation, stationary random proc 
е5, correlation functions, power spectrum; output of linear tems with 
Stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications drawn for communica- 
tions, control theory, computer science. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equiva- 
lent (Fall and Spring—day and evening) (Lang) 
Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering (3) 
Markov chains, state classification, Kolmogorov equation; applications to 
probabilistic finite-state machines. Birth-death process, applications to 
queuing theory, buffer problems, and the design of communication nets. 
Continuous state processes, diffusion processes, passage times, and estima- 
tion problems. Estimation and power spectra. Stochastic difference and 
differential equations Applications to communications theory, control the- 
ory, computer science, and propagation theory of random media. Prerequi- 
Site EE 204 or equivalent (Spring—evening) (Lang) 
Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I (3) 
Brief review of vector-phasors and Maxwell equations, electromagnetic 
potentials, power and energy; plane waves, frustrated total reflection, skin 
effect, anisotropic media; solution of radiation problems in the Kirchoff 
approximation; elementary applications. Prerequisite: EE 133 or equiva- 
lent (Fall—evening) (Lang) 
Electromagnetic Theory and Applications II (3) 
Introduction to advanced techniques for problems in electromagnetics; leaky 
Waves and complex wave types, stationary phase and steepest descent 
approximations for integrals in the complex plane. Discrete and continuous 
Spectra. Application to optical fibers, surface and leaky wave antennas 
8round wave propagation. Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent, 206. 
(Spring —evening) (Lang) 
Digital Image Processing (3) 
Properties of images and visual systems. Picture sription, sampling and 
É sform techniques includ- 


quantization. One- and two-dimensional image tr 


Ing Fourier, cosine, and Hadamard. Methods of image enhancement and 
ion techniques. Automated 


restoration. Image coding and data compr 
Image analysis and recognition. Computer applications and projects. Prereq- 
uisite EE 204 (Spring—evening) (Loew) 

Network Analysis (3) , 

Network theorems, functions, and properties; relationship of parts of net- 
Work functions; realizability and causality concepts. Introduction to the 
theory of nonlinear networks, nonlinear resistive network equation formula- 


Чоп, hybrid and other nonlinear equations. Nonlinear dynamic network 
equation formulation, state space, conditions for existence. Concepts of 
Stability in nonlinear networks, conservative and Lagrangian networks and 


Systems. (Fall, odd years) (Zaghloul) 


| Computer 


| ique à; l ramn ү 
1 í ) \ 1 1р 
' І 
1 VLSI Design 
De І ik rj I 1 ems D« I 
t ) S 1 ( 
| 1 ula tir nd mixed 
І Pre I au м | І рє 
215 Linear Network Synthesis I (3 
| Properti nd testing pi ет tior I 
I etworl | , Duff M К 
, jue ] vo-port lder a 
| ree-terminal RC network synth prox n 
€ I Prere te EI 12 or pert sion 
F even years—evenir Lee 
216 Synthesis of Active and Distributed Networks 
perational a er ( for | in 
network analvs and s es omputer-aid 
215 spring, odd years) (Le« 
217 Advanced Network 1 heory (3 ‚ sable!" 
Mode rn methods tor formulating netwi k equatior ixed nodal Е wor" 
e-space fo n. Mathematical methods for the solution of " "m 
S, properties of T t з representing the wr 
network ) ssness 1 in nonlinear networks, n-port 0“ jne | 
Рїесе € Ti rk S hniqut 
у с egi ) exist ind uniquer [ 
tabilit ( n; Pop | in tead ite 
niinear periodic networks. Other se ected top 
219 Digital Filter: Design and Realization (3) nd 0! 
Properti: transter functions. Filter approximation sensitivity: ^P gigit 
putation techniques. Digit signal ind systen basic block r^ 
filter tability consideration Analysis of digital filte 
FIR dig filt ( putation tec 1es. Direct 


f digita Microprocessor imple ation. Applications * 
| papers uisite: EE 202 or permission of course directo! 
| ld year Zaghlou 


| 221 Physical Electronics I (3) 


Theoretical principles under 


. devices: 
ing the operation of electronic dev wi 


heory " 
ical mechanics, the quantum t "m 


^ ° eu" 
EE 207 or * 


cal mechanics and classical st itist 


ind matrix mechar ics, Quantum 


statistics. Prerequisite 
lent Fall—evening) (Braun 


222 Physical Electronics II (3) 


nde 
| 


othe! 


ime-deP* 
. j 


he Boltz nn t quatior t v of solids, t 
the Boltzmann transport equation, band theory of solid „tor ane 


theory, group theory Applications to semiconduc 
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a - > » ` 
solid-state devices such as transistors, tunnel diodes, masers, and lasers. 


Prerequisite EE 221 (Spring—evening) (Braun) 

Optical Communications Systems (3) 

Optical communications channels: survey of laser sources; modulation; line- 
nd analysis; detection, photoemitters, photodi- 


of-sight links; system models a 
odes ` 

les, and photoconductors: noise mechanisms and signal-to-noise analys 
waveguides, electromagnetic field description of material, 


Optical fiber 
waveguide, and modal dispersion; optic fiber cabling, rep 
analysis; integrated optic components. Prerequisite: 
(Spring, odd years vening) (Kahn) 

Electronics of Lasers (3) 

Basic concepts from quantum mechanics; Einstein coefficient 
pumping mechanisms: rate equations. Resonators, He-Ne laser; organic dye 


onlinear interactions in lasers. Prerequisite: EE 
ening) 


and systems 


; inversion and 


lasers, injection lasers 
e 2 or a ^ 
or equivalent Fall 1981 and every third year thereafter— 

Kahn) 
Nonlinear Electronics (3) 

Ё | 2 £ 7 i 
Analysis and design of electronic components and systems operating as 
sw - / i 
vitching, sweeping, gating, and pulse generators; study of multivibrators, 


ce devices and amplifiers, nonlinear operation of oscillators. 


negative resistan 
(Fall, even years—evening) (Heller) 


Prerequisite EE 201 or equivalent 
Fiber and Integrated Optics (3) 
iungle-mode and multimode propagation in stepped-index and gradient- 
idex optical fibers: scattering and attenuation characteristics of fibers, 
e -valsai group velocity, impulse response, energy transport, ray 
eru 000 Haenchen shift, Hamiltonian formalism; directional couplers, 
ators, and deflectors in fibers and surface films; coupled-mode theo- 
ry (Spring, even years- evening) (Kahn) 
Industrial Electronics (3) 
Applications of electronic devices in industry; continuous and sampled 
contro] Systems; induction and dielectric heating; timing and counting 
Ed reliability and automatic checking equipment; digital contro! of 
> ine tools. Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent; graduate status. 
all, odd years—evening) (Heller) 
High-Frequency Electronics (3) 
. esign and analysis of the operation of electron-tube, solid-state, crossed- 
field, space-charge wave, and quantum maser oscillators and amplifying 
devices that lay the foundation of modern communications systems. Prereq- 
uisite: EE 207 or equivalent (Spring, even years) (Heller) 
VLSI Systems (3) 
Introduction to MOS, bipolar, optic, magnetic, and other technolo, 
ne techniques Computer-controlled lithographic techniques for mask mak- 
ng and circuit manufacture. Device processing and yield. Design and 
Optimization of vist circuits. Ultimate limitations of the technology. Prereq- 
e EE 221, (Fall) (Della Torre) 
m. Analysis and Potential Theory (3) S ed 
al study of the theory of potentials as used to facilitate solution » 
an 


Problems in electromagnetic theory, mechanics, thermodynamics, optic 
nethods such as Green's functions, 


1nd multidimensional 
(Spring 1981 and 


es using 


gravitation Emphasis on mathematical 
Variational methods, principal axis trans 
analysis, Fourier transforms Prerequisite: EE 207. 
every third year thereafter—evening) (Heller) 


Electrodynamics (3) i 
Special theory of relativity and the Lorentz transformation; Minkowski 


formulation. Maxwell’s equations in the context of special relativity, electro- 


ormation 


Microwaves and ( omponents 


Higl equen« ransm T ind guide en 
ique cattering paramet« transfer paramet« lirecti 
сау esonators; Fa: iy rotation; ferrite i 0 id circi 
usite: EE 207 Fall vening) (Kah 
34 Electromagnetic Wave Propagation (3 - 
Retarded time scalar, vector, and Hertz potential. Dipole and dipole ё 
fields; Mie theory of electromagnetic scattering by spheres Propagat | 
elect 1 ( netically anisotropic media sucl as dielectric CI 
space-charge plas Wave ropagation in inhomoget, 
ned Liou e tr grange's variation of rameters, 
soluti iria technique Propagation in stochast 
| dispersive media 207 Spring, eve e 
| 
| 235 Antennas (3) 018 
| | Greneral solution з equations in terms of current sources Р 
| | ization, the far fie mations, radiation from current distribu, 
| | field equivalence the geometrical optics aj proximation, аР” j 
| antennas, receiving antennas, the theory of arravs d applicati odi 
ресіпс antennas and antenna types. Prerequisite: EE 2 Sprine 
years—evening) (Kahr 
236 Plasma Dynamics (3 № 
tudy of the inte on of electromagnetic fields. Gene” 


yh 
agnet, 
avier—otokes and energy equations, mag netogasdy mic and таё { 


drodynamic approximations, boundary-layer theory. st stical theo sı, 
tur u ence general zed Von Karman—Howarth « juation, B ltzmann ® e, 
port equation. MHD generators and devices Prerequisite: EE 20 

1983 and every third year thereafter Braun 


237 Waves in Random Media (3 
Propagat 


x of elex etic, optical, and acoust 
om fron irfaces and randomly d 
hrouch rain 
cle r tion о propa п through ral : 
l pro} 1 cha 
r am І 


ons, remote sensing, and communications 


| modeling. Computer simulation by Monte Carlo techniques. Prere4” 
| ЕЕ 204, 207 Fall, even years—evening) (Lang 
238 Remote Sensing (3 yste™ 
Description and alysis of active and passive remote sensing Т, 
ni S 'rmeters, real aperture imaging and synthetic 8f ré 
radar Se of irface, subsurface and ; spheric parame“ 
microwave ifrared and optical frequenc A is of radiome «ejl 
ques usi adiative transport theory; inverse scattering metho o 
| inversion. Prerequisite: EE 207 Spring, odd years—evening/ ^ 
239 Numerical Laboratory in Electromagnetics (3) 
| Numerical methods for the solution of electr magnetic problems 
vith scattering by complex hapes, antenna design, transmission 
| ani and dispersive media, electrodw 'ractions W1 hyb” 
par onvergence experiments dealing ment methods, 


| GTD, v 


ational computations. Prerequisite CSci 100 
| еуеп уеаг evening) (Kahr 
| 


| 241 Information Theory (3) 


;]s, Сї 
| Measure of information, noiseless coding; communication channe! пай 
| j ‚ perform“ № 
| capacity, the noisy channel coding theorem; bounds on the per sd ef 
| :hanne^ 
communications system; the Gaussian and binarv svmmetric ch 
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back communications systems; rate-distortion theory. Prerequisite: EE 


204 (Fall—evening) (Chang) 

Coding Theory (3) 

The PCM Communication System, mathematics of coding; groups, rings, and 
fields; linear codes: parity and generator matrices, syndrome error correction 
and deletion capability, minimum distance; performance bounds of linear 
codes, Hamming and Golay codes, polynomial algebras and Galois fields, 
shift-register implementation; cyclic codes: implementation and perfor- 
mance; BCH codes encoding, decoding, minimum distance, the BCH decod- 


correction codes, convolutional codes, sequential 


ing algorithm, burst- 
(Spring— 


Viterbi decoding of convolutional codes Prerequisite: EE 204. 
evening) (Chang) 

Communication Theory I (3 

Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the additive white Gaussian 
noise channel; correlation detectors, matched filters; coherent and noncoher- 
ent detection and their error probabilities for simplex, orthogonal, and coded 
Systems; bounds on the performan ommunications in Gaussian noise; 
comparison of communications systems. Prerequisite: EE 204 or equivalent. 
(Fall -day and evening; Spring—evening) (Pickholtz) 

Communication Theory II (3) 
Schemes for efficient signaling for data sequences; effects of quantizing at the 
receiver. Practical implementation of orthogonal and simplex coded commu- 


nication. Convolutional codes; bounds on performance decoding by sequen- 


tial (Zigangirov-Jelinek, Fano) and MAP (Viterbi) algorithms. Fading and 


dispersive channels, diversity techniques and their performance. Topics from 
analog communications Prerequisite: EE 243. ^ (Spring—day and eve- 
ning) (Pickholtz) 

Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) 

Statistical detection theory, hypothesis testing, sequential detection, estima- 
tion theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, estimation of signal 
parameters and continuous wave forms, Wiener and Kalman filters, applica- 
tions to the design of optimum receivers, adaptive systems. Prerequisite: EE 
241, 244, or equivalent (Fall—evening) (Pickholtz) 

Digital Communications (3) 

Digita] transmission for data, voice, and video. Modern practice in data 
communication; voice digitization, PCM, delta modulation, linear predictive 
Coding. Bounds for digital signaling, pulse dispersion and intersymbol 
Interference. Nyquist criteria, eye openings; adaptive equalizers, decision 
feedback, partial response techniques. Regenerative repeaters; timing ex- 
traction, synchronization, and jitter. Transmission codes. Multiplexing and 
framing. Error control for data. Digital switching and integrated digital 
networks. Prerequisite: EE 241, 244, or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 
(Pickholtz) 

Communications Systems (3) 

Analysis and design of coherent communications systems. Phase-locked loop 
dynamics noise behavior and optimization. Parameter estimation theory and 
Wiener filters with application to optimum demodulation of analog wave- 
forms (DSB-AM, SSB-AM, FM). Partially coherent digital demodulation. 
/omparative analysis of modulation systems. Frequency acquisition and 
Synchronization. Selected topics in channel impairments and multiple ac- 


cess. Prerequisite: EE 241, 244. (Fall—evening) (Pickholtz) 
Computer Communication Networks I (3) 


(Formerly Data Communications Systems) a X. d 
ntroduction to data networks, common carriers, specialized carriers, an 


Value-added networks. Operations, facilities, services, and tariffs. Data 
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probability of intercept Prerequisite: EE 243. (Fall, even years) (Pick- 


holtz) 


OK . " Р " ` 
“98 Radio ( ommunications Systems I (3) 


design of microwave communications systems for terrestrial, 


Analysis and 
annels. Propagation effects 


Satellite, and over-the-horizon scatter radio ch: 
x2: í 
and channel characterization including refraction, reflection, multipath, 


scattering, and absorption. Effects of Earth curvature and characteristics of 


over-water propagation. Antenna considerations including 
polarization, and antenna patterns Frequency and time- 


and modulation techniques. Effects of noise, interfer- 
(Fall 


over-land and 
gain, directivity, 


division multiplexing 


ence, and fading. Diversity techniques. Prerequisite: EE 206, 244 
evening) (Lang 

Radio Communications Systems II (3) 

Morphology of the ionosphere, propagation of ionospherically reflected ra- 
diowaves, anomalous ionospheric propagation mechanisms, linear antenna 
structures, atmospheric noise, digital modulation techniques, nonGaussian 
channel performance diversity, fading channel error control, typical VLF, 
LF, and HF system design Prerequisite: EE 258 or permission of instruc- 
tor Spring—evening) (Lang 

Electromechanical Energy Conversion (3) 
Characteristics of synchronous machines, synchronous reactanc 
theories, synchronizing generators and parallel operation of 
characteristics of asynchronous machin machines as circuit elements. 
dynamic performance of alternating current machines. 
of course director. (Fall— 


, reactance 
machines, 


Ste ady-state and 
Prerequisite EE 202, 206, or permission 
evening) (Harrington) 

Control of Rotating Machinery (3) 
Dynamic requirements of industrial drives. Detailed analysis of inverter 
Circuits. Frequency control of inverter drives and cycloconverters. Computer 
modeling of rectifier and inverter rcuits. Feedback control loops and their 
effect on stability. Prerequisite: EE 177. or permission of course direc- 


tor . (Spring—evening) Harrington) 

Design of Reliable Emergency and Standby Power Systems (3) 
General requirements and guidelines. Factors affecting power line distur- 
bances. Characteristics and settings of system protection. Disturbance effects 


pplies. Grounding and noise control. Evaluation of 
Reliability evaluation from an economic view- 
в. Reliability of specific equipment. Practical 
quisite: EE 202, 206, or permission of course 


on computer power su 
reliability of power ву stems 
Point. Cost of power oute 
application problems. Pre 
director (Spring evening) (Harrington) 
Direct Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 

and practice for direct production of electricity using solar cells, 


Theory 
Concepts of solid-state 


thermionic converters, fuel cells, and batteries 
work function and conversion efficiency, and limitations. 


energy bands 
` course director (Fall 


Prerequisite 202, 206, or permission of 
*vening) (Harrington) 
l'ransients in Electrical Power Transmission Lines (3) 

heory of traveling wave phenomena in electrical power transmission lines. 
Switching and lightning surges and the resultant overvoltages on long lines 
18 terminations. Breaker closing sequence effects and effect of source 
Side inductance and multiple infeeds. Recovery voltage after short line 
faults. Methods and effectiveness of protection. Analysis of transient corona 
and its effect on wave shape. Methods of automatic calculation of overvolt- 
s and insulation level requirements. Prerequisite: EE 


for Vario. 


ages in ¢ omplex syste 


66 Electrical Power l'ransmission 


rake nd cable tra” 
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nent } t 11 udies load f 
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Harringtor 


8 Electrical Power Distribution 


ium 
ler on design at dist ution voltage levels Мей, 
rmo» 
r ۷ itage Witchgear requirement Protective relav ng, harm 78. 
ilterir owe t corre 1, ground sten Prerequisite: Ё 
4/4, and permission of course director Spring, odd vears—ev@ 
Harringtor 
r ч r : а 1.228 (3) 
9 Issues in Electrical Power Generation and Transmission (“ 
Nar, ЕЕ 9269 
Assessmen various energy systems. Inte of different YF 
4 nngell 
energy systems. Dispersed generation: cor epts of conversior and cog” ей 
( Pollution contr Biologica cts of h electric and mab of 
- а . redd 
fields. Prerequisite: EE 264, 265 267, and permission of course di 
opring, odd year evening) (Harrir n) 
Linear Multivariable ( ontrol Theory (3 E 
Contr I systems having multi; nputs or outputs. Topics useful vari 
trol of t ble systems include the ilgebraic theory of mult! m 
` ; . Jal con" 
Dle edback; stati nd dynamic decoupling invertibility; moda! dba 
ER g fee? 
egrity; computer іє frequency domain techniques such as * 


ai preted 
design, using inverse N 


yquist arrays and ch 


teristic loci design 


" І 
uisite: EE 172, 202, or equivalent Spring, even years) (Carroll) 
Computer Control Systems (3) jure t 
Ап analysis of automatic contro systems in which the control proce ings! 
п-ппе digital computati« | include single- and multirate samf nir? 
rete OP. 
transtorms, responses of discrete ystems, stability criteria. discre "oll 
design. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 202 (Fall) (08 
System Optimization ptim” 
Parameter opt mization problems; theory of mir ma and maxima ӨР mi 
а h 
поп problems for dynamic svstems: са] ulus of variations; the P7 pii 
ri 1 Н ton—Jax equation. Optin 
traint ptimal feedback syster Numerical solution 
el Prerequ e: EE 203 or equivalent Spring—evening) 
Nonlinear Systems roxi" 
Definition of linear and nor ппеаг systems; introduction to app ,oli ub?" 
aly f noni г system lescribing functions. Krvlov and Bog” og 
jump y 
t method, and Tsvpkir C1 Forced oscillations—J d рор 
nance. ii ;naysis—Liapunov criterion. Luré problem, 4° 7 
ana Liapur ' Carr 
method Prerequi 


EE 203 Spr 


2 ring аа years—evening/ 
System Identification and 


ы ә A 
: M ' ; (о yr 
Adaptive Control Systems ! pased | 
$ m ve 


sté thé 
identification is the process of mathematically modeling a sy trol 18° 
ve con vol 
measurement data that may be limited or uncertain. Adaptive € quat 
> | s trolled aded"^ ge 
means whereby ; ystem tl poorly modeled is contro ding * 
| 3 | „d. inclu "mu 
Various appro € h of these problems are discussed, n to ae” 
'ast-square 1 f identificat ind the stability approach oll 
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Cybernetics (3) 

Principles of machines or mechanisms made by men or nature with regard to 
their ways and forms of possible behaviors: regular, determinate, or repro- 
ducible; fundamental concepts of finite differences: changes and transforma- 
leading to stability and feedback; statistical 
Shannon's information 


Prerequisite: EE 204 or 


tions as sets of transitions, 
Concepts of complex systems and blackbox theo 
theory; regulation and control of mechanisms. 
equivalent (Fall, odd years evening) (Helgert) 
Satellite Communications Systems (3) 
applications aspects of satellite communications. Modula- 
access techniques. Link design. Satellite transponders and 
ss techniques and satellite 
(Fall—evening) (Pick- 


Theoretical and 

tion and multiple 

antenna systems. Ground stations. Random-acc 

Packet communications Prerequisite: EE 244 

holtz) 

Spacecraft Systems Design (3) 

Space env 1 ; 
pace environment; structure, propulsion, control, and instrumentation of 

Spacec > " i 
pacecraft—launch, orbit, transit, and re-entry problems; bioastronautic 

с T£ 

onsiderations Prerequisite: graduate status (Spring, even years—eve- 

ning) (Heller) 

ptochastic Control Systems (3) 

I > ré ; 
itroduction to random process in control; properties of Marko 

Syste E «ечат г ` 4 

ystems of covariance equivalence and of deterministic and stochastic control 


ec alence ae - 5 
1Шуа]епсе; dynamic programming for Markov process—principle of opti- 
st, Kalman filtering, smoothing, and 


process, 


mality; linear systems with quadratic 


Predicting. The separation theorem and applications concepts of adaptive 
к (Fall, odd years) (Lee) 

Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: 

Physiology and Anatomy (3) 

The phy siology of the human body from a systems viewpoin 


“stimations. Prerequisite: EE 204, 273 


concepts of 

A rim and function integrated into the tissue and organs and 
ated to the various systems of the body; interrelationships of the body 

“ystems, e.g., the interaction of the nerv ous system with the musculoskeletal 

System or the interaction of the respiratory system and its functions with the 

j diovascular system (Fall—ev ening) (Eisenberg) 

piroduction to Medicine for Engineers II: 

“hysiology and Anatomy (3) 

Further elaboration of physiological systems, e.g., the endocrine system, 

renal physiology, gastrointestinal physiology; integration of the separate 

Systems of the body to present the functioning of the body as an overall 

~ stem Prerequisite: E (Spring—evening) (Eisenberg) 

Medical Instrumentation I (3) 


heory of 

leory of measurements in biological areas, te 
Sure > > А 

rements on biological specimens, current problems in medical metrology 


S » "p » 3 
oa Ssing electronic systems Prerequisite: EE 280 or permission of course 
direc p л А л 

irector (Fall—evening) Eisenberg) 


Medical Instrumentation II (3) 

piedica] telemetry systems, medical use of the computer, engineering tech- 

p lues in patient treatment, principles of good medical instrumentatic 
rerequisite: EE 280 or permission of course director (Spring—evening) 


cellular structure 


chniques for electronic mea- 


\ "Isenberg) 


Sensory Evoked Potentials I (3) \ 
cal significance of the sensory-evoked potentials, stimulation 


subject variables, data acquisition procedures and instrumen 
aging computers, analysis techniques for the VEP, applica- 
Lectures, discussion, and laboratory. Prerequisite: EE 280, 


"hysiologi 
Variables. 
“ion, signal-aver 
tions of the VEP 
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presentation and application layers. SNA, DNA, and other 


Euages for 
EE 248, 251. (Spring, odd years) 


current architectures Prerequisite 
(Pickholtz) 

Communications Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring) 
Applications of Direct Energy Conversion (3) 
Electrostatic and magnetic conversion systems, conversion of heat to electric- 
Ity, thermoelectric systems, conversion of light to electricity, fuel cells and 
batteries, magnetohydrodynamic systems, superconductive machines and 
Systems. Prerequisite: EE 264 (Spring, even years) (Harrington) 
High-Voltage Testing T "hniques for Electrical Apparatus (3) 
Methods and procedures for measurement of high voltage; basic testing 
techniques for alternating voltages, direct voltages, lighting impulse volt- 
ages, switching impulse voltages, and impulse currents for conducting tests 
on all types of apparatus. General applications and requirements regarding 
test objects and test procedures. Determination of the dielectric strength of 
electrical insulation materials at commercial power frequencies. The:use of 
Sphere gaps for the measurement of peak values; the geometry of the 
Standard sphere gap, its connections and use. Procedures for wet tests, 
contamination testing, and an application guide for measuring devices. 
(Spring, even years—evening) (Harrington) 

Simulation Methods for System Analysis (3) 

Survey of simulation languages. Techniques of model building for material- 
and machine-based systems. Treatment of these systems with notion of 
transactions and states Modeling the dynamic processes of growth problems. 
Analog, hybrid, and digital methods for simulation treated by means of case 
Studies; speed and cost of alternate computing procedures. Project-type 
Problems used to illustrate simulation methods. Prerequisite: CSci 278 or 
permission of course director (Fall, odd years—evening) (Bock) 

Analysis and Control of Large Systems (3) 

Systems as multistage decision processes. Analytical concepts of model 
making and matrix representations of large systems. Approximation by 
models of lower dimension reduction to simplified models; decentralized 
Systems. Differential games; computation of saddle points; construction of an 
equilibrium point Prerequisite: EE 273. (Fall, even years—evening) 


Computer-Aided Analysis of Physiological Signals (3) 
analysis of physiological data obtained from the cardiovascular, 


Computer 
Pulmonary 
Obtained from these systems; preprocessing of real signals 1 
techniques applicable to the analysis of these signals. Students are provided 
With real data and d velop computer software for determining pertinent 
medical parameters as established by physicians. Prerequisite: EE 280, 281, 
28 and working knowledge of FORTRAN. (Fall, even years—evening) 
(Loew) 

Physiological Controls and Systems (3) 4 
Some applications of control and systems theory in the medical and biological 


fields Application of general control and systems theory as applied to 
›п{го1 and systems theory to 


; and nervous systems. Sources and detection of various signals 
; algorithmic 


Physiological systems. Specific applications of | 

the visual system, respiratory system, cardiovascular system, — ^i 
‹ s te ER 175 ivale 2 81, 282, 

Skeletal system Prerequisite: EE 172 or equivalent, 280, 281, 28 


ә > J , 
483 (Spring, even years—evening) (Loew) 


Medical Imaging (3) 
M. > } p 2 (^ r F- 
inciples of medical imaging by projection radiography, fluoroscopy, tomog 


source 


Р é А f scatte energy consid? 
„thms 
. puterize | raj Matl tic gory 
and mple ntation. Ultra r na n ir A B ind M modes {1857 
haracterist maging ig arrays. Nuclear ging with gamma” 
| ner Anger came! positron emi n tomography. Prerequisite EE: 
| г equiv ent, Z50 o Л», Ка X I evt оем 
85 Sensory-Evoked Potentials II (3 Е 
A continuatior f EE 28 Ad ed lecture, discussion. and laborato! 
Currer Opics 1n sensory-evoked potentials researc} emphasis on cim 
Dr ۱ lar onduc V се clinical ot resesi" 
project cl en ti ike maximu dvantage f tl tudents techn? 
СКОТ 1 1 str er Or computer ind а; ta analysis Ms 
oir requisite: EE 285. pern ion of course director Spring 
years—evenit Eisenber 
86 Bioelectromagnetics (3 пей 
Ele )ropertie ji al ti 1es. Mechanisms for electromag” 
era s with biologic em 
am. нефа, ер 
equer [ г‹ Ге прє { [ 
electrom et leld. PI ca 
| ) therape ( ۲ | tic 
| Prer« ite: EE 3 Q 28 
yé I ever ng ( CUung 
87 Bioelectric Phenomena (3 , ther 
Mathematical treatment of se ected bioelectric phenomena Membran rani 
modynamics; membrane ectric potent S and subt di 
| effects: membrane lvnan Solid-ct na 
( Photoconduction. Mechanism « atio 
heart. Cell pl ) Quantu gica 
Site F E 20( 20 252 253 opring even years ever 
389 Medical Engineering Research (arr m 
Limited to student preparing tor the Doctor of Science qualifying ёха” 
tion. May be repeated for credit I and Sprir 
399 Dissertation Research (an a 
Limited to Doctor of S ence € M be repeated for credit } 
| and Sprir 
150 Telecommunications System Concepts (3 
| Кугу? ЕЕ A 
Ессе elements ‹ cti ymmunications svstem speech à 
( £ pecti ۷ I mplir Amplitude frequet he 
1 а ( n and comparative performance. Multiplexinf 7. pois 
communicatior juality standard nd objectives. Signal powe” jiab 
power, distortior nnt jacitv. Prol lity, traffic theory,” "gic 
e, TV, andd nission. Teleco nications, microwa™" 


pickhol# 


ite Immun n ysten As 


151 Survey of Tele ommunications Systems (3 
Former ER „ the 
‘ L1 ]in£ 6 
De ) n ( 1 K for voice, TV, and data — desig” 
10. vé 
witch« elep netw l'ransmission system layout and ma 1 jw" 
considerations. Over tem de n of wa dio system "-— E 
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typical satellite communications link Overall design of a cable communica- 
tions system. Digital transmission and terminals. Wideband data transmis- 


sion. Frequency allocation. (As arranged) (Pickholtz) 


Отршег Science Graduate Courses 


lg th 


faculty member whose name 
* director for that course. 


appears at the end of each course description 
The course director is not necessarily the 


Struc J 
uctor for any given semester. 


201 


Introduction to Computer Systems (3) 
Introduction to programming digital computers in high level and assembly 


languages. Architecture of traditional von Neumann and stack-based com- 
puters. Techniques in machine control and memory addressing. Number 
Systems and codes. Software engineering. Introduction to parsing, compiling, 
and meta-language. Stacks and recursion. (CSci 201 is equivalent to CSci 
157 or 147, and 158.) Prerequisite: CSci 51 or 100 or equivalent (FORTRAN) 


and progr: 
graduate credit by maj 
methods Fall and Spring- evening) (Bock) 

Microprocessors and Microcomputers (3) 

Microcomputer structure and components. Microprocessor architecture, reg- 
isters, ALU, stacks, information flow, and control Microprocessor support 
hardware, RAMs, ROMs, PL; counter timers. Hardware and software of 
typical 8-bit microcomputers. I/O structure in microcomputers; interrupts 
and DMA operations. 16-bit microprocessors, hardware structure, and soft- 
ware capabilities. Bit-slice microprocessors. Prerequisite: CSci 147 and 154 
OT permission of course director. (Fall and Spring) (Abd Alla) 
Computer Programming (3) 

Use of a macroassembler in structured programming. Input/output program- 
ming at the assembly level. I/O buffer pools and their management. Program 
Status and control, interrupt handling, reentrant subroutines. Linkers and 
loaders. Utilities Introduction to operating systems and job control lan- 
&uages. Prerequisite: CSci 147 or 157, 158; or CSci 201; or permission of 


amming experience using assembly language. May not be taken for 
ors in computer science or simulation and numerical 


course director (Fall—evening) (Maurer) 

Discrete Analysis in Computer Science (3) i 
Formal systems, fundamentals of graph theory, combinatorics and combina- 
torial algorithms, complexity theory, discrete probability, and the generation 
of random variables and sequences and probabilistic algorithms. Applica- 


tions to the analysis of algorithms, simulation, and other problems in 
Computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 161 or permission of instructor. 


(Fall evening) (Pickholtz) 
Advanced Data Structures and High-Level Algorithms (3) 

Sparse matrix transpose and multiplication. List insertion and deletion, lists 
of available space. The boundary tag method, the Deutsch-Schorr-Waite 
algorithm, the Knuth-Morris-Pratt algorithm. In-order, preorder, and post- 
Order traversal of trees, alpha-beta pruning. Tarjan's UNION and FIND 
Depth-first and breadth-first search, Kruskal algorithm, topological sorting, 
shortest paths in a graph. Quicksort, heap sort, radix sorting, merge sorting, 


porting of files. Binary search trees, including AVL trees. B-trees, and tries. 
lashing and collision handling. Critical paths and PERT. Prerequisite: С 


159 Spring—evening) (Berkovich) 
Information Retrieval Systems (3 digital 
- i ; age data by digit: 
nformation organization and retrieval of natural language data by 181 n 
Computer systems; statistical, syntactic, and logical analysis of natura 
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mapping, optical and acoustic ranging and pattern recognition, collision 
avoidance algorithms, positioning accuracy, resolution, and repeatability. 
Distribution of intelligence Adaptive hierarchical control. Class projects 
using the Mobile Robot in the Interactive Systems Lab. Prerequisite: CSci 
9 or permission of course director (Spring—evening) (Bc 
Management Information Systems and 
Database Management (3) 
Concepts in management information systems. Commercial programming 
features of сово and ріл. Inverted files and query systems. Editing, report 
Beneration, updating, and updating load. Trade-off between direct access and 
indexed-sequential access. Maintaining large programming tems that 
lead to the need for database management systems; construction of database 
management systems Survey of some existing database systems. Relational 
database concepts and future developments. Conceptual and logical design of 
а database Prerequisite: CSci 1; (Fall—evening) (Berkovich) 
( omputer Security Systems (3) 
(Forme ly Security and Prit acy in Computer Systems) 
Techniques for security of data and programs in computer s 


authorization, encryption, statistical inference 
itecture on security. 


stems. Authen- 


tication methods, logging, 
Controls. Effects of operating systems and machine arc : 
Cost trade-offs among various countermeasures. Information flow models. 
Automated and manual risk analysis systems. Related nontechnical mea- 
Sures Effect on system design of legal constraints on data banks. Prerequi- 
Site: CSci 159 or equivalent (Companion course to EE 250.) (Fall— 
evening) (Hoffman) 

Information Policy (3) 

Opics of current interest in inform 
Information, ntitrust and other business 
border data flow, information 
al aspects of information law 
transfer, electronic mail, 
cultural implications and the lower cl 
equivalent (Spring—even years) (Hoffman) 
Sequential Machines (3) 

MS t sequential machine theory and design, state identification, 
~ mation losslessness, state minimization in incompletely specified tables 
nt "—- decomposition of machines, asynchronous machine design, 
al simplicity and design with ROMs and PLAs (Planar Logic 
Arrays) Prerequisite: CSci 153 (Fall—evening) (Friedman) 
Automata and Formal Languages (3) 

ume expressions including equality and transformations between se- 
кн - — and regular expressions. Turing machines, recursive 
Cá prec cate calculus, and computability. ( omplexity of algorithms. 
ccm e tad, including grammatical construction, сера 

а ships etw een machines and grammars Nondeterministic automata. 
A Juisite CSci 219 (Spring, odd years—evening) (Feldman) 

omputing Systems (3) 

Organization of large digital computer systems. Design of high-speed arith- 
devi "s Random access and associative memories; rotational storage 
ana ЄЗ; Computer control and interrupt structures. Input-output channels 
апа interfacing problems. Communications in digital computers. Introduc- 
tion to multiple-access and time-sharing systems. Prerequisite: CSci 


154 (Fall—evening) (Abd Alla) 


ation policy, including privacy, freedom of 
implications of policies, trans- 
as a weapon, cryptographic policy, internation- 
and policy, technology transfer, electronic funds 
criminal justice information systems, and cross- 
sses. Prerequisite: CSci 100 or 


5 not c est ме 
°F counted as part of the major course offerings in computer science 


j 


239 Comparative Computer Systems 


ucture i computer ind a 16 nguage fi 
Histor lifferer iputer ructure Development 
te Speci p ose p essi Multiprocessor 
stems. Computer networks and né 1ared er 
puter fam в. Characteristics and ph ophies of с 
major manufacturer Introductior to performance ev 
пет Effects of software and technology от computer 
te: CSci 208. 2 Spring evenir Meltzer) 


240 Theory a of Microprogramming 3) 


nd Practice « 


Basic сопс pts, techniques, and theory of mici )programming as appli 
the implementation of contro yste for sequential machines à 
ramming language issemblers, and hardware simulators. including 
ific applications of these to the design of current computer systen 
nterfaces with real-time n Prerequ te Сс! 17 

237 opring—evening Abd A 

243 Fault Tolerant Systems and Design Automation (3 P 

Fault test generation for coml nation and sequential circuits, d gital sim" 

Li gnostic tool, design of e sily tested and fault tolerant syste a 

Physical packagin f digital cir design of circuit boards includ 


(х 


" " 
ning, placement, and i > 


rconnection of elements. Prerequisite 
Jı Fall evening Friedmar 


Data Communications (3 


N 


x . . i „г 
Principles and practice of mode rn data communications. Modes tor 5 
transmission; terminals, modems, multiplexors oncentrators. Line 


procedures. Protocols for buffer n ar ment reassembly, 0 
oll? 
I Distributed process {егт il-oriented systems. data coll, 
0D uitidrop lines. Switched data systems: cir iit and packet swit y 
| ] 1 * ‚ Pre 
Error control, cryptosecurity. Нагам ire and software interfacing nt 
у с " spre 
Site: Е 440; Се 201 or permission of course director (Spr 
evening) (Meltz« 


245 Advanced Computer Systems Theory I (3 


joc 

Analytical models applied to c imputing systems. Determinance, de? shee 
‚к sch 

concurrency, and synchronization of computer processes. Optimal task? sor" 
+ 


processes in торго“ "T 
sing. Queuing theory арр”. 


time ired computer mode Analy 0 econdary Lo ‹ devic® е 
effective « | rate. Analysis of memory buffer pools and iltiprogré? n 
memory allocation. Memory allo: ind storage hierarchy operati?» 
their effect on throughput ind response time. Prerequisite: EI 204; C90 ^ 
237 Fa even f Abd A 1 

246 Advanced Computer Systems Theory II (3 
Uptimum secondary Lorage p ment igorithn to improve 
Modeling of secon y storage operatior d data staging. A! " 
I mor | la ninm prove system perf ice. ( hare” а 
t f comp I m hardwar d ftware to pr« le for multipIo, ү 

\ ilt gran n time-shared operation. Loosely and p^ 

coupled multiprocessors 518 Of front-end processors n database gred 
tion and mputer networks. System analysis of a large time-SP 
ermınal-oriented transaction processing system Prerequisite 
245 Spring evenin Abd Alla 

5 Analysis and Correctness of Algorithms (3 xn) 9? 
Dasic tools of analy of algorithms. Space and time measures, ‘ ` рай 
Оп omputer time versus programmer time Divide-and-conque® 3% 
I | nch-and-bour Lower bound n co itations NP-har' 


rv 1 
termination: 
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tme errors. The inductive assertion method, verification conditions d 


their generation and proof. Applications to algebraic and assembly lan- 
guages. Prerequisite: CSci 159 (Fall—evening) (Maurer) 

Design of Translators (3) 

Design of procedure-oriented computer languages. Semantics and pragmat- 
ics as they affect the design of translators, interpreters, and compilers. Top- 
Production of machine co Syntax- 
ators. Optim 


(Spring—eve 


down and bottom-up recognizers. 
directed compiling. Tables and their organizations in trans 
compilers; compiler compilers. Prerequisite: CSci 
Maurer) 

Advanced Programming Languages (3) 

Recent developments in programming language research. Modern data- 
structuring concepts such as abstract data structures, access control for 
reliability, and structuring of data in special-purpose languages. Language 
extensibility. Machine independent design of language processors. C 
studies: SNOBOL 4, PASCAL, and advanced concepts in PL/I. Projects emphasize 
applications of these languages and concepts. Prerequisite: CSci 159 and 


permission of course director Spring, even years—evening) (Feldman) 


Digital Computer Programming Systems (3) 

Design of computer systems software. Design and programming of an 
assembler and loader. Multiprogrammed job control including linking, 
loading, linkage-edit, relocatability, region size, and status switching. De- 
sign of dispatchers and monitors. Design of utility programs. Input—output 
programming and control. Communications among components of the oper- 
ating system Prerequisite CSci 159, 208. (Spring evening) (Maurer) 
Operating Systems I (3) 

Introduction to the operating system for batch-oriented multiprogrammed 
computer systems. Software components that constitute the operating sys 
tem. Facilities of the macroassembler utilizing the operating system; loading 
and linking routines; initializing programs and tasks; dispatching and the 
interrupt mechanisms. Memory management in fixed and variable parti- 


' and storage management. Input-output control and use of 


tions; dev 
i 208 (Fall- 


access methods. Performance evaluation. Prerequisite: C 
evening) (Hoffman 

Operating Systems II (; 
Introduction to operating systems for time-shared and multiprocessor com- 
puter systems. Processor management in a multiprocessor system; dead- 


locks, processor utilization, and I/O management. System availability and 
fail-soft mechanisms Time-slicing and time-sharing operating systems and 
subsystems; transaction processing subsystems; memory management In a 
paged and segmented virtual memory system. Performance of the operating 
system. Computer network software and an introduction to the computer a: 


utility. Introduction to security and large database management. Prerequi- 
Site: CSci 267 (Spring—evening) (Hoffman) 
Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 


Analog computer components and electronics. Slow analog computer solu- 
stem simulation and 


tions of linear and nonlinear differential equations. 5j 
modeling on the analog computer. Introduction to the iterative analog 
ransfer function simulation and use in control theor 7 


computer, digital logic, and digital computer control. Digital-to-analog and 
Optimization methods on a 


computer. T 


analog-to-digital converters and interfa à 
hybrid computer. Parameter variations and searching methods. Prerequisite 
Or concurrent registration: CSci 154 or permission course director. 


(Fall, even years—evening) (Bock) 


1 Numerical Solutions of Algebraic Systems 


Г тег 1 ) V ( \ 1 
N | рат ebraie « { | braic elg® 
e pi Sp I echnique Solutior { ır simu 
u ( tic M € € [ is. Interpolation " 
ray tion. Prers juisite: CSci ) F Della Torre 


282 Numerical Solutions of Field Problems (3 
Former ipplicatior f Numer l Methods I 


Finite difference | finite element methods for the solut п of seconda 
tic par lifferential equati« Approximation of boundaries. GM 
presentation of results. Methods of acceleration of c vergence. D 
ind iterat thod ncluding SOR and ADI Prerequisite Cosel ^ 
opring, even ye S Della Torre 
83 Numerical Solutions of Wave and Diffusion Problems (3) "m 
Numerical solutions of parabol ind hyperbolic part al-differential && 
tions. So t eigenvalue problen ising the Rayleigh quotient Solu 1 
£ integral equatior Applications to devices and antenn Ргегеди? 
CSci 28 (Spring, odd years) (Della Torre 
459 Approximation of Functions and Data Representations (3) " 
Review o Inear paces east squares rthogonal functions; aw 
5 ies, gradient search mi ds: 1 eter í n with б 
la l'chebysheff approx I «mation and curve fitting bY Sall- 
functions and Bernstein polynomials. Prere, CSci 281. (PM 
evening, at NASA-Langley Research Cent: r; Fall, odd years eveninf 
campus) (Meltzer 
298 Research (arr ) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit Fall and Spring 
9-30) Thesis Research (3 


Fall and Sprin; 
319 Interactive Computer Graphics II (3 
Hidden surface algorithms, mathem atics and data structure 
represer Lat 


1, surface texture models, color 


graphics programmin guages, architecture of high performance d 
varing» 
I coordinates. Prerequisite: CSci 219 (Spring 


ears—evening Foley 


327 Advanced Topics 


in Information Systems (3 


of la 
Special topi rchitecture of information system organization ^ o gi 
аба? 
lyr fies, multidimensional search. user interfaces, and datav% 
hines. Students are enc raged to present reports ir information 6100 
research. Prerequisite: CSci 159 and one of 15, 216, or 226, or perm’ 
course director Fall, odd years—even Berkovich . (3) 
58 M — DEP. а к : = - : a упа е” 4 
06 Concurrency and Parallelism in Programming Lang MT. 
; ‚ langt“ 
Models as embodied in irrent and experimental programming " [ohbish 
tor the support of concurrency and parallelism. Recent work by 


в: jez” 
Dijkstra, Hoare, Brinch-Hansen, Liskov. an rs. Tasks and ren 


iphore synchronizat 


; Lane 

on, monitors, and message passing wo 
^ оп? J 
upport for distribute processi Compar n with the "func! „ЕЁ! 
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rategies. Research paper r« 
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Professors PS shane, J. Kave M Apstelr Re ^ u n, H M 
Steiner, R.C, Waters (Chair Н.В. Sewe 
Adjunct Professor J.E. Duber: 
Professorial Lecturers J.B. ар; i, C.W. Fotis, С.Т. Malley, Р.Р. Hearth. 


JA 
Belding, Jr., К.А. Hemmes, D.R. Levin. ES Н onard, RL 
Bang: rt, L.H. Blakev W.A. Goet W.J. Wenker 


1ssociate Professors B.G Silverman, J.F. Dinwidd 


Associate Professorial Lecturers R.J. Lynch. Jr.. ( A. Kottman, РІ 


in ) 
berg, J.R. Margulies, J.P. Solor ond, R.R. Blanchard, К.р. Wade. $ Е. Pauls 


- 


У.К. Hayles, G.M. Hollander, J.F. McNulty. R ] Snyder, I.S. Raju ; 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers H.S. Kimmel. J.D Liveris, J.L. Pokorney 
R.B. Reynolds, M.P. C J.H. Rossi, J.S. Tulenko, R.W. Doyon, JË 
Patrick, K.M. Asrat, J.P. Wenzelberger, W.L. Taylor Ш JJ Stewart, R-P 


Graduate Programs in Engineering Administration and 
Areas of Concentration 


à : ring 
Programs in Engineering Administration lead to the Master of Engineer. 
. . ү 

Administration, Professional. grees. Included аге 


Iministrá 
eering administration and programs in adminisU 


А : ta 
поп of research and devek pment, construction management, environmen. 


Doctor of Scie nce d 


general program in engin 


s management, 
| 


‘ng Ol 
and energy management, information svstems mar marketing 
technology technology ind pul 


portation management: 


Master of Engineering Administration Degree Program 


н tor Ol 

he principal objective of the pr leading to the degree of Master te | 
| | | „gradua 
Engineering Administration is ti prepare students whose undergrad у, 
education was n engineering, natural science. o1 mathematics, as reflected 77 


an appropriate de "Tee, for posit 


І tions of managerial responsibility in technolog" 
11 and sci organizations ii ndustry, government or the armed $e 
ices » 
l'he program « sts of а minimum of 24 semester hours of approved 
duate courses an master s thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) ber 
approval of th« dey tment the tudent may elect an optional progr” f 
without a th which consists of a minimum of 33 semester hour? 
approved graduate courses rand’ 
The program 1s designed to h( p tne ident achieve a broad underst 
ing of the admir stratıve proces Although vears of t Xperience are require. , 
develop the skills, i1 and mature judgment that distinguish an effec 
manager in technologic | and scientific organizations, a graduate professio, 
management curriculum can give the student an effective start as а тараб о 
| The curriculum provides an opportunity to gain understanding and to deve 


1 
a ratio? 
al areas of engineering adminisu 
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One of the major purposes is to assist the student in forming the habit of 
examining problems from an overall managerial point of view. The individ- 
Ual’s Own particular experience and the explicit process of relating this 
Xperience to graduate study provide each student with a personal frame of 
reference to interpret management in a rapidly changing world. 
Successful education for engineering administration gives an understand- 

IE of what it is that an engineering manager must do, an analysis of the broad 
UNctions involved in management, and a detailing of modern methods useful 
gı Making and executing decisions in the management of technological and 
an tific organizations It is the aim of the Department, therefore, to keep 
E Ve a spirit of general inquiry and a decision-making orientation. _ 
m management of technological organizations is one of the most difficult 

“enges of our times. The professional engineering manager today must 
understand not only currently developing technologies but also the rapidly 

“nging marketplace where these technologies are applied for society's 
p The engineering administrator is the link between these dynamic 

Dologies and the needs of society in general. 

ш summary, the program of study has for its objective во — 
з ы псев that will contribute to the development of managers possessing г 

™bination of technical know-how and administrative skill. 


Admission 


ће principa] objective of the program leading to the degree of Master of 
а sneering Administration is to prepare students whose undergraduate 
m, cation Was 1n engineering, natural science, or mathematics for positions of 
“Павегіа] responsibility in technological and scientific organizations. 
3g. I^ addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study (see pages 
д0), applicants for programs leading to the degree of Master of Engineering 
have nistration must meet the following requirements: ( D The applicant М 
engi asic knowledge of the principles of management, E. Mei iss hg 
оф ғ, economic analysis, and the fundamentals of ayana rot pm 
and T requirement can be met by satisfactory superne Ch nii н 
Con ‘0 or approved equivalents. (2) The applicant may dean — de 
ad, plete other undergraduate prerequisite courses prescribed as a condition o 
tq Sion A student is required to earn the grade of C or е рачни 
lrement is stipulated to be a grade of B or better upon admis ion) in e: ; 
“rgraduate prerequisite course. If this scholarship requirement is est met, 
8 na adent is barred from further enrollmer : Credit for gs idi pig 
ve. applicable toward the degree of Master of Engineering A minis — 
nless approved by the Department Chairman, all prerequisite courte 
ust be completed prior to taking graduate courses in this degree конк 
ау А student must be accepted іп a graduate program to receive credit for 
` Sràduate courses taken to satisfy degree requirements. 


" Engineeri inistra- 
follow Ing courses are required for the Master of Engine ring o 
degree and are to be taken prior to any other course in the program: 


Ad 9 ч 1 La 
211-12 Engineering Administration (3-3) 


E! 269 Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3) 


Engineering Administration 
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human nature to plan and build structures. A program is prescribed for each 
Student in conference with the adviser. 


Required Courses 

EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 241 Construction Management I (3) 

EAd 242 Construction Management II (3) 

EAd 261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) ۴ н 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6) ог EAd 297 Problems in Engineering 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 

Electives (6—12) 


Environmental and Energy Management 

This Program prepares students for positions in organizations involved m 
*hvironmenta], energy, and related resource management. This inclu " 
Organizations conducting environmental control and energy conservation an 


TBanizations planning and administering programs in energy resource devel 


0 e Raye ‹ 1 
PMent/utilization and in prevention and control of environmental pollution. 
~ Program is prescribed for each student in conference with the adviser. 


Required Courses 

EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 221 Environmental Management (3) 

EAd 222 Energy Management (3) 

EAd 261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) ; : 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 

Electives (6—12) 


Marketing of Technology 

As the American economy matures and Americans survey the specum of 
‘Ptions available to them, it is apparent that scientific and engineering 
"Irbuts must be sold in worldwide competition both at home and abroad. ros 
rained specialist is becoming more important than ever before A parag 
E: selling function. The objective of this program 1s to puer irem 
j Ponsible positions in marketing technical products and serv ices. A p 

` Prescribed for each student in conference with the adviser. 


R equired Courses 

“Аа core courses (9) 

BAd 293 Technical Enterprises (3) 

"Ad 294 Marketing of Technology I (3) | кй ing 
EAd 299—300 Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering 
.. Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 

EAd 311 Marketing of Technology II (3) 

*lectives (6—12) 


Technology and Public Affairs Up A Vere d 
al '5 program prepares students for responsible positions тай manager 

decision making on matters that involve the impact of techno ogy ее le 
Policy and that concern the general interrelationship between modern A а Р 
Бу апа public affairs. А program is prescribed for each student in conference 
ri 


the adviser. 


Required Courses 
EAd re course ) 


EAd 261 Econon 


c Analysis in Engineering Р]; 


Planning 
EAd 288 Technology Issue Analysi } е 
EAd 299—300 Thesis Re earch (6) or EAd 297 Problems in Engineerille 
Administratio 3) (1 iesis option 
EAd 386 Advanced Topic in Management 
Electives (6 
Transportation Management 
l'his program prepares students for responsible positions in the manageme" 
f tr nsportatior vstem r in the formulation of transportation policy 
prograr prescribed for each student in conference with the adviser 
Required Courses 
E ours 9 
E, E c Analysis in I neering Plann 
E [ rtation Management | 
E p5 rtation Management Il х 
i UU | € u Sear« t I EA ] 97 Pri bler Engineers 
Administratior j ni hesis yptior 
Electives (6—12 


Professional Degree Program 


The Department of Eng 


і neering Administration 
siona! degree program for those students who are inter: sted in pursuing € vial 
work beyond tl naster's degree with ¢ on applied subject mat y 
rather than eseari [ le DI r I ead tí le dé ree of Applied Scientist 2 
to the degree of Engineer and has beer designed to meet the needs of indus" 
and government for highly prepared personnel in engineering administrat 


In the professional degree program, emphasis is on increasing thé 


dent's know edge, und: rstand 


, stu” 
1 


les aP“ 
ї and skill bv co: centrating on principle 


H 
x „БИН | 
their application. T} ipproach provides the individual with flexibilit 
p s^ "4 MET i 1 i . 1 
idapt successfully hanging circur nces 1 and 
Each student program is planned con idering his or her backgrounc 
needs, consistent wit} epartmental requirement 
Areas of Specialization 
ју 
иа) 
lhe professional degre« program provides post-master's degree graduaté Upo? 
n areas in which the Department has adequate facilities and resources it 
: = d І етэ?“ 
departmental approval, the student may select courses in other Univer" 


departments to meet spe 


lona! 
can, upon deP* 


cific needs or objectives. Courses 
' 


menta! approval, be chosen in the following areas 


Administration of Research and 


Marketing of Technology 
Development 


"at : "airs 
l'echnology and Public Affa! 


- : „ment 
Construction Management l'ransportation Managemen 


Engineering Administration 
Environmental and Energy 
Management 
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A student’s program of study will provide concentration in a selected area 
and Include courses from other areas. A program consists of a minimum of 30 
Semester hours of approved graduate courses beyond a master's degree, 6 of 
Which are devoted to a professional project. Students Whose prior study does 
Rot include Specified prerequisites may be required to take more than the 
minimum number of semester hours. 


Admission 


Admission to graduate study toward the professional degree requires appropri- 
€ bachelor's and master’s degrees from recognized institutions and evidence 
Y Capacity for productive study. To study toward the professional degree of 
Engineer (in Engineerir Administration), an applicant must possess a 
Achelor’s degree in engineering; for the professional degree of Applied 
scientist (in Engineering Administration), an applicant must possess a bache- 
078 degree in mathematics or a natural science. In both ca: S a master's 
gree in engineering administration or a related field is required. Applicants 
having equivalent backgrounds of study may be considered. At least a 3.9 
Average in the master’s degree program studies is required. 
hose applicants having master’s degrees in engineering, natural science, 
or Mathematics may be required to meet the following prerequisites: at least 
the three core courses (EAd 211-12, 269) and one elective, selected with 
*PProval of the student’s adviser, with a grade of B or better. 


Admission to Candidacy 
An applicant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after satisfactorily 


h eting any prerequisite requirements and conditions. No courses taken by 
ax. applicant to meet these prerequisite requirements and conditions can be 
“ред toward the professional degree. If course work beyond the prerequi- 
aq S апа conditions is taken in the interval between admission to study and 
“іаво to degree candidacy, a maximum of 9 hours of this additional course 
E Can be applied, with the approval of the adviser, toward degree require- 


Transfer Credit 


P to 6 Semester hours of satisfactory study (with grades of A or B) in a 
aduate degree program beyond a master’s degree will be considered for 


t : : 
Тапа toward the professional degree. Previously earned credits must have 


d П earned within five years of admission to candidacy for the professional 

Stee and must be appropriate for the student’s professional degree program. 

E Student must, with the approval of his or her adviser, petition the 
artment Chairman for such transfer. 


р 
gram of Study 


4 9n admission, the student is assigned a faculty adviser. A program of study 
te rawn up considering any deficiencies at admission and professional degree 
tu iTements The program of study for each student must be approved by the 
| °п з adviser and the Department Chairman. An area of concentration is 
ected to prepare the student to undertake the professional project. Other 


r to meet 


ther r | +} d : | hours of 
other needs. With prior approval of the adviser, up to 12 semester hours 0 
study may be taken in other departments of instruction if such work 18 
pertinent to the progr e 12 hours include the 6 potential transfer 
credit 
Professional Project 

f 1 y r f } J 
| 1 degree candidate must engage | а professional project or which the 
candidate will submit an acceptable report of an analysis and solution of 4 
" 1 - J „гум! 4 
real-world problem in engineering administration. The project requires the 
itudent to demonstrate the ability to apply newly acquired knowledge 
identify a problem, to work through to a solution, and to communicate the 
results in writing 

When the course work is essentially complete d and with the adviser § 


approval, the candidate will register for EAd 395-96 Seminar: Profession 


Project (3—3) to recei 


guidance in the prote ssional project Befor registra- 
and 


tion the candid: 


should have identified an area or project to study 

dy proposal, including consideration of the feasibility 0 
the proposed effort. Shortly after registration for work on the project, the 
candidate must submit a detailed project proposal to the project adviser and t0 


" 1 for 
x semester hours are assigned 10 


prepared a written stu f tf 


the Department Chairman for approval. S 


work on th« professional project 


a0hnlarc 
Scholarship 


ae t f + ] wo 
No student studyin; r the professional degree may receive more than ™ 
below В ог more than опе F. If the student does receive MF 


than two course grades below B or more than one F, study is terminated and 


further enrollment is prohibited. A student must achieve a final quality-po!? 


the degree 


a maximum j 
15 8 


1 
1S allowed 


first registration # 

raduate courses, to complete all degr* 
11 0 

118 pr s allowed а maximum 


1 F 1 
does not include апу period of registrato! 


does it 


fied student before admission to status, nor 


under the 


encompass any specified period spe nt on approve d leave of absence 


ulrement ther prevailing 


allowed 
"m " А " to 
They may be readmitted 


Department Chairman 


not complete де; requirements within the 


` graduate status 


I condition spec 


A seh : " : 
Residence and Continuous Study 


All work for the degree must be done while in res dence on campus ехсер! l 
when special permission is granted by the Department Chairman. The studen! 

ent in the School. Failure to do so brea | 
'ssitates application for readmission to thé % 


ire 10 


must maintain continuous е 


the student's registration and 


professional degree progran whatever conditions and regulations ‹ 


effect at that time 
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Doctor of Science Degree Program 


, Program in Engineering Administration leading to the degree of Doctor of 
ые provides advanced study and research to enable gifted students to 
» ad their knowledge and to enhance their career opportunities in research 
~ "ducati 

ation 


Admission 


al2PPlicants must meet the general requirements for admission to doctoral 
Y Stated on pages 37-38. 

Mag Applicants for doctoral study in Engineering Administration must havea 
m cord of superior academic achievement (at least 3.40) 


rs degree, with a re 
Those applicants having 


ag neering administration or a related field. € 
tem TS degrees in engineering, natural science, or mathematics may | " 
"red to meet the following prerequisites: at least the three core courses 
à 12, 269) and one elective, selected with approval of the student's 
Ser, with a grade of B or better. f 
An applicant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after satisfactorily 
| e any prerequisite requirements and conditions and after.completing 
|; ,urse and language requirements and qualifying examinations (see pages 
32). No courses taken by the student to meet prerequisite requirements 
ditions can be applied toward the doctoral degree. If course work 
the prerequisites and conditions is taken in the interval between 


Че 


Q 
3 


) 


mission to study and admission to the degree program, a maximum of 9 
S of this additional course work can be applied, with the approval of the 
“er, toward degree requirements. 


! 

` 

‘guage Requirement 

ога! student should maintain a broad outlook in pursuing his or her 

tine and, therefore, must have the capability of reading appropriate c 

ln; Published in a foreign language. Accordingly, a reading knowledge 0 one 

n, 21 language must be demonstrated before the qualifying examination 
aken. The student must obtain the adviser's approval of the language 


цо 6 Semester hours of satisfactory study, with eum oup азн 
Суец degree program beyond a master's ded i e ene w 
Veya, toward the doctoral degree. They must have been ea ve reos 
ears preceding admission for the doctoral degree and must be app р! не 
E Student's doctoral degree program. The student must, with mu 

* Or her adviser, petition the Department Chairman for such transfer. 


1 
0 
rams of Study 

à . E. 
Я Р Р Р Р We . 2 Р = T 

dition to the major field of engineering administration, a 04 AY = 
i ration is normally required, which may be chosen acu e на » 
a istered by this Department or from appropriate areas — € "T ге 

r - : — ت‎ ой 
a ments of the 1 niversity. The general requirements for doctora y 


Stated on pages 37—41 


ar ] } 
Upon admission, t] tudent is 


2 3 é i to fac idviser. A program 
idy drawn up conside y 1 r ti 
tud wn up considering any deficiencies it поп preparation" 
the qualifvin xaminat 1 а nis АШ ч 
2 I nation, and doctoral deegre« requirements. An area | 
Stu 1S sele ‘d t ore "o 7 і ] r C 

lecte о prepari the student to undertake the dissert tion resear@ 


Other courses are selected either to support work 


on the dissertati n or to me 


other > s The "OCT ] 1 
her needs. The program of studv for each student n t be'approved py à 
student s adviser and the Department Chairmar | 
Dissertation 
Each degree candidate i > ‘ed | io 
y епшаасе 1S required to prepare and submit a disserta" 


according to the requirements described у 


on pages 39—41. Once the qualif 
examinations are satisfactorily 


project to st 


| } 4 1 ao 

completed, the candidate identifies an are? ^ 

study and prepares ‘esearch pr E 
I i a research proposal that includes considerati? 


th › TY 41 { a " a 
ne merit of the proposed research and the adequacy of his or her preparati 
vo conduct it successfully. The detailed oject | «д 
А | : tne detailed project proposal is submitte ) 
approval to the Department Chairman 
Will serve as the student's Dire 


conducted as part of 


and a selected faculty member, p^ 
tor of Research. Work on the research projet, 
ate Ш 


the dissertation course EAd 399. Т} 
maintain registration in EAd 399 while 


e candid 


the research is conducted 


Scholarship 


docto 1 deor ' | Ali 
aoctorai degree must achieve a cumulative dq, 
point average of at least 3.4 t І 29 


receive the degree. No such student may ™ 


А student studying for t] 


more than two course grad 


{ E 
S8 bel J or е t] Р ] “ 
ades below В o more than one Ё If the student ПЫ 


receive more than two course grades ! wB ^ stud) 
n LW( п grades below B or more than one F, $^ 


verminaàted and further enrollment is prohibited 
Time Limits 
 full-tim - | j ol 
1 t L ient th docto | y " s " m 
fi ү J E: in the doctoral legree program is allowed a maximi he | 
© caiendar years to np é 1 Y Y ate 0! * 
реш? ; mpit 1i degree requirement ron the dat y» 
11 еызапоп аз a graduate student in prerem te or gr? 1 
Ay "Mr ad prerequisite ‹ s рүе 
i part-time student in this program ic wed yim of 5° 
. program 1 wed a maximum 1 
са1епа; vears Tho tim 54 ° asf 
lar ar MIT ie limit does not include anı р riod of registration 2 т 
unciassified student before admission to « 1 iduate 4 r dos it ene, 
it gri ui st nor « ›8 е 
pass any specifie ‘riod spent жы ү 
ndit led period spent on ipproved lave of absence unde! 
conditions ànd requirements then prevailir ee page 4] ] 
1 prevailir ее page 41 ed 
otudents who ‹ t Y allow® 
А - : vho do not complete degree requirements within the all {0 
time will h | th ` hint Y itte? ` 
me will have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmit 


graduate status under c ; —1 
duate itus under conditions specified by the Department ( hairma? 


Residence and 

| apt 
All work for tha — ; excel 
All work for th« degree must be don« while in residence on campus wr 
"m s granted by the Department Chairman The 8 aks 
must maintain continuous enrollment in the School. Failure to do 8° | 


to th? R 


when special permission 


the student's registration a 1 
anin gistration a id necessitates ipplication for readmission e in h 
„ота degree program under whatever conditions ind regulations * 


effect at that time 
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Sraduate Study in Systems Analysis and Management 


Master of Science Degree Program 


we Master of Science degree is offered to students specializing in oes 

lei is and management. The program is administered by the рагын 0 

long Re. Ing Administration with the cooperation of the Department of Opera- 
> esearch. Only a nonthesis program is offered. 

€ Systems viewpoint has been productive in the design of organizations 

‚ analyzing, and solving organizational problems. It empha- 


Interconnectedness of elements and activities of a system, including 

1 considerations. An increasing need exists for individuals who can 
the Systems approach to organizational systems. 

i itang alysis, synthesis, and management of organizations from the сря 

% E require а blend of studies from the areas of идр gas oma 

sigh S research. Study of management and operations research Речи 

into organizations and their personnel, understanding of the view- 


Doir 
i ٤ : : € € E 
M i» апа techniques of managers with whom the systems analyst or manager 


fig E interact, mathematical and statistical tools for the analysis and synthe- 
но "Stems, and scientifically based methods for detection, analysis, pi 
ze. of system problems Consequently, a systems analyst manager u i 

formulation of information as 


pp 3 mathematical or nonmathematical 
Ns 


ro c ° [2a] . . : . ^ М = : 
Priate to the situation. The increasing application of computers for 
a _) ^ . ope, Ж 

8ement makes understanding of their capabilities essential. 


Amica: 
, Mission and Prerequisites 


ition to the general requirements for admis on to graduate study The 
ы. applicants must meet the following requirements: (1) The 
lust have basic knowledge of probability and statistics, principles of 
cement, engineering economic analysis, and computers. The m. 

* Can be met by satisfactory completion of the following undergraduate 
ıS Or approved equivalents: ApSc 115, 116; EAd 150, 160; and CSci 100. 
nts may not earn graduate credit for these courses.) (2) The applicant 
кы l'equired to complete other undergraduate prerequisite — at 
48 а condition for admission. The student is required to earn the gra 3 

ade Poster (unless upon admission the requirement is stipulated ге ete 

3 or better) in each undergraduate prerequisite course. 


é 3 і i 4 - у ? a 
stship requirement is not met, the student is barred from further 


l 2. 3 y , rar > У Iu 
„Пепе. Credit for prerequisite courses is not applicable toward the degre 


"lino 
if 
s and Management, and unless 


4 
ster af c s 
aster of Science in Systems Analys seen 
i * sto (n "Ses S 
p у the Department Chairman, all prerequisite courses mu 
eted n кет E 
ted prior to taking graduate courses in this degree program. 


1 the respective departments as indicated by the departmental abbrevi- 


“8:, EAd or OR). Only a nonthesis 


d2 ‘ UE 
УЦ 12 Engineering Administration (: i ^ 
^99 Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3) 


program is offered. 


281 Systems Analys ind Ма! ment | 


EAd 282 Systems Analys s and Management II (3) 

E id 287 Deci n s Ippor Systems anc 

OR ^01 Survey of Opera ons Rese: fodel 1 
OR 202 Survey of Ор‹ tion tes | j 


я ' " 705 
Гуго courses аге selected from course offerings of the Department of Operatio! 


ly from among the following 


IN : E » 
is of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory (3) 


;Tamming ) 


OR 271 Forecasting 
OR 1 Queuing Theory (3 
OR 279 Inventory Control (3 


of the 


One project course is selected from the follow ing, according to the nature 


project chosen at the end of the period of study 


EAd 297 Problems in Engineering Administration 


OR 291 Problems in Operations Research (3 


Professional Degree Program 


‚ч е а ^ fes 
The Department of Er gineering Administration has established the pro! 


1 1g courst 


ional degree program for those students who are interested 


1 pursull гај 
work beyond the master's degree with emphasis on applied subject mater. 
rather than research. The program leads to the degree of Applied Scientist ^, 
Er gineer and has been designed to meet the needs of industry and governme” 
for highly prepared personnel in systems analysis and management pit 
In the professional degree program, emphasis is on increasing the ® 


dent's knowledge, understandin z, and skill by concentrating on principles y 
their application. This approach provides the individual with flexibility 
adapt successfully to changing circumstances " 

Each student's program is planned considering the student's backgro" 
and needs consistent with departmental requirements 


Area of Specialization 


m s jro* 
l'he professional degree program in systems analysis and management ! 


"3 serin 
vides post-master’s degree graduate study in the Departments of Enginee" , 


Administration and Operations Research. With the adviser’s apprové 


1с 
student may select сош in other University departments to meet spec? 
needs or objectives 19 
А student's program of study will provide concentration in syste" 
analysis and management and will include courses from other areas jl 
program consists of a minimum of 30 semester hours of approved graduni 
courses beyond a master’s degree, 6 of which are devoted to a professio ss 
project. Students whose prior study does not include specified prerequis. s 
may be required to take more than the minimum number of semester hou 
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Admission 
ноп to study toward the professional degree requires appropriate 
s and master's degrees from recognized institutions and evidence of 
NEU for productive study. To study toward the profi sional degree of 
neer (in systems analysis and management), an applicant must possess a 
е6 іп systems analysis and management, or in an equivalent 
Applica 5 'achelor's degree in engineering. For the professional degree of 
om Hp т analysis and management), an applicant must 
Em appropriate bachelor's degree and a master's degree in systems 
х and management ог a related field. Applicants having equivalent 
ee conde of study may be considered. At least a 3.1 average in master’s 

program studies is required. 

aving master’s degrees in fields other than systems 


Those applicants } 
ıent, or equivalent, must have basic knowledge of 


he and manage 
alysis 2 "3n statistics, principles of management, engineering economic 
fompletion at Arp erin These requirements may be met by satisfactory 
DSc tr е оос undergraduate courses or approved equivalen 
edit for ü H i ‹ 199, 160; and CSci 100. (Students may not earn graduate 
lnderpraduate courses.) The applicant may be required to complete other 
additio Ka a paie wo courses prescribed asa condition for admission. In 
269 оет severa graduate prerequisite courses m be required: EAd 21 1-12, 
281, and OR 201-202. Neither undergraduate nor graduate prerequisite 


Our : 
Ses may be applied toward the professional degree. 


mission to Candidacy 

he, PPlicant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after 
the 97 prerequisite requirements and conditions. If course work beyond 
tudy an е апа conditions is taken in the interval between admission to 
this 1 d admission to degree candidacy, a maximum of 9 semester hours of 
i^ additional course work can be applied, with the approval of the adviser, 


OW. 
lr "OT . 
ard de gree requirements 


satisfactorily 


Transfer Credit 
to 6 semester hours of satisfactory study (with grades of A or В) ina 
мер program beyond a master's degree will be considered for transfer 
med the professional degree Previously earned credits must have heen 
d E" ithin five years of admission to candidacy for the professional pu 
ident т be appropriate for the student 8 professional degree program. The 
must, with the approval of the adviser, petition the Department 


E سوا‎ 
irman for such transfer 


e 


р 
gram of Study 


^ admission, the student 
чш ир considerin 7 any de 
itu: cwm 1 he program of study for eac seen 
lected эы viser and the Department ( hairman. An area 0 cance + 
ed to prepare the student to undertake the professional project. Other 


„signed a faculty adviser. A program of study 
1 ional degree 
ach student must be approved by the 
ntration is 


iciencies at admission and profes 


1 ho ûf 
T A - e ın à professional project on which 1 
she v 1h mit М "ont anf P 1 d 
1 SUDI an accepta rt of an analysis and solution of a real-wo™ 
problem n svsten : ` Aus y ; tne 
student 4 T ад а management. The project requires ioe 
ident о demonstrate 16 Lilt to apply newly a qu red knowledge К 
identifi pri bler to work ft} rh t hid I ] i te the 
WOrk а solution, and to communicé 7 

result n writing 


hen f › "Qo 11 1 
When the course work essentially completed and with the advis 


approval, the car late will r i far FAA дак AV ~ aciona 
DA / ıe candidate wil] register for EAd 395-96 seminar Professio” 
: oject (0—5 Bn En guidance in the professional project. Before regis 
lon the candidate should have iA За ; an" 

e should ive таепипеа an area or project to study 9", 


repared a writte ct | : 1 J 1 É ; 0i 
р epared a written study proposal, inc luding consideration of the feasibility" 
the proposed e - AS E ur sa ne 
р posed effort. Sho: y aft tration for work on the project. | 
candidate must submit a detai ed project proposal nd V 

I J t t a for 


) 
tho T) : to the project adviser à 
tne Department Chairman for approval. 51x semester hours are assigne 
work on the pri fessional project 


) 
ying for the professi tw 


onal 


legree may receive more tha? a 
" a ° 1) 
one F. If the student does receive m 


› or эс | lat > ر‎ > айй 
um grades below B or more than one F, study is terminated e 
furt rT enrollment ~ hit н à 
further enrollment IS prohi ited A student must achieve a final quality P” 
average of at least 3 1 to rece ve the degre« 


ow B or more than 


A full-time student in the nre 14 ; "imul? 
i ime student in the professional degree program is allowed a max" 2 
oi three calendar v ars, from the date of the student's f at registration as 
gr du t student NRAN 4 1 ih o 1 jegr™ 
gra ate Luder In prerequisite от graduate courses. t complete all aes f 
"O11 "or wit m ` . s » А s 0 
requirements. A part-time student in this program is allowed a m imum n 
ive lor . д " е on TENERE , -at10P 
live calendar years l'he time ] mit does not include апу period of registra, 
as an unclassified student before admissi iduate status, nor 00, 


hê 


encompass any specified period spent leave of absence under © 


conditions and requirements tl] 


1 q s then p uli o0 
Students who do not complete degree requirements within the allo? y 
time will have their graduate status tern nated. They may be readmitted 
graduate statu inde nditions specified by the Department Chairman ) 
Residence and Continuous Study 
| ] P : 
| | All work for the degre« must be done while in residence on campus exe 
| | when special permission is granted by thi Department Chairn ın The studi 
| must main ain continuous enrollment in the Schoo Failure to do so bre к 
| the student's registration and necessitates application for readmission er : 
professi nal degree program under whatever conditions and regulations а" | х 
effect at that tin 


“а 
к^, 
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Doctor of Science Degree Program 


Program in systems analysis and management leading to the degree of 
“tor of Science provides advanced study and research to enable gifted 
"dents to extend their knowledge and to enhance their career opportunities 
research or education. 


Admission 


At applicants must meet the general requirements for admission to doctoral 
ду Stated on pages 37—38. Applicants for Doctor of Science study in systems 
alysis and management must have appropriate bachelor’s and master’s 
qo es from recognized institutions and evidence of capacity for productive 
Udy and research. They must have a master’s degree with a record of superior 
„demic achievement (at least 3.20) in systems analysis and management or 
^ “quivalent field. Applicants with other master's degrees must have knowl- 
Че Of basic probability and statistics, principles of management, engineering 
nomic analysis, and computers. The requirements may be met by satisfac- 
E Completion of the following undergraduate courses or approved equiva- 
ha; APSc 115, 116; EAd 150, 160; and CSci 100. The applicant may be 
qi Wired to complete other prerequisite courses prescribed as a condition for 
hassion, In addition, several graduate prerequisite courses may be required: 


э 211-12, 269, 281, апа OR 201-202. Credit for undergraduate and 
quisite courses may not be applied toward the Doctor of Science 


а Uate 
> prere 
ть 


ù An applicant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after satisfactorily 
y ing any prerequisite requirements and conditions and after completing 
% Course and language requirements and qualifying examinations (see pages 
ag?) No courses taken by the student to meet prerequisite requirements 
bey "Conditions can be applied toward the doctoral degree. If d work 
LN ; _the prerequisites and conditions is taken in the interva эде 
lg, Selon to study and admission to the degree рое а тента и. 
dy. 9f this additional course work can be applied, with the approval of the 
Ser, toward degree requirements. 
/ 
М 
guage Requirement 
i Ос ога] student should maintain a broad outlook in pursuing his or her 
эц and, therefore, must have the capability of reading rine pct 
ej Published in a foreign language. Accordingly, a reading know 3 ge E one 
ау language must be demonstrated before the qualifying examination 
М „Aken. The student must obtain the adviser's approval of the language 
^ed, 


Ansfo, Credit 

» 6 semester hours of satisfactory study, with grades of A or B, in a 
vite degree program beyond a master's degree will be considered for 

à Ster toward the doctoral degree. They must have been earned within the 
Jears preceding admission to the doctoral program and must be appropri- 
0 Satisfy the student's doctoral degree program. The student must, with 

ng; Proval of the adviser, petition the Department Chairman for such 
er, 
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School. Failure to do so breaks 
admission to the 
gulations are in 


must maintain continuous enrollment in tl 
d cı tudent’s registration and necessitates application for re 

oral degree program under whatever conditions and re 
ct at that time. 


Graduate Study in Information Management 


Master of Science Degree Program 


The Master of Science degree is offered to students specializing in information 
„nagement. The program is administered by the Department of Engineering 
> Ministration with the cooperation of the Department of Electrical Engineer- 
Бапа Computer Science. 
i More and more, information is being recognized as a major resource of 
a n Organizations. The design and operation of systems for the efficient 
“nagement of information to serve the needs of organizational managers 
ыште knowledge of the process and techniques of management and of the 
a; ogy of computers and data processing. There is a growing need for 
viduals who are able to apply the power of computer science to the process 
Management. z 
à E nis program offers a blend of studies from the areas of A 
tight ustration, management science, and computer science. It pe се eA 
М peo the problems of management, understanding of the ENEE 
MN dues of managers, and an appreciation of the technology - 2 
hace © and data communications. The focus of the program is on the 
i Sement of information to support effective planning and decision making 


Organizations. 


К 


Admission and Prerequisites 
! Admis 
тев 
Wor 
the g 


fllo 


y and statistics, principles of management, engineering economic 
ty ; and computer technology. This requirement can be met by satisfac- 
ly, C™Pletion of the following undergraduate courses or approved equiva- 


lo 


EAd 150 Introduction to Engineering Administratior EAd 160 Intro- 
‘on to Engineering Economic Analysis, EAd 170 Basic Quantitative 
9ds for Engineering Administration, and CSci 100 Introduction to Com- 
Rou Science. A student is required to earn the grade of C or ری‎ $e ig 
Ung „ement ıs stipulated to be a grade of B or better upon admission in each 
th Tgraduate prerequisite course. If this scholarship requirement is not met, 
nh dent is barred from further enrollment. Credit for ронена — 
*t applicable toward the degree of Master of Science. Unless approved by 


the 


- Department Chairman, all prerequisite courses must be completed prior to 


i : 
"E graduate courses in this degree program. 


id 297 Problems in Engineering Administration 


Ad 321 Management Information Systems and Network 
CS )9* Progr nd Data Struc 
CSci 201* Introd Cor er Syste 
US 27 М: met Infort tion S € I Dat e Management 


EAd 254 Automatic D Processing Syster 
EAd 287 Decision Support Systems and Models 
EAd 295 Managemer f Technical Informatior 
US 16 Information Retri Svstem 

CS 19 Interactive Computer Graphics | 

CSci 222 Desig t User—( puter | ogue 
CS t Artific inte rence 


Professional Degree Program 
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. AA student's program of study will provide concentration in information 
"lanagement and include courses from other areas. A program consists of a 
minimum of 30 semester hours of approved graduate courses beyond a master’s 
“egree, 6 of w hich are devoted to a professional project. Students whose prior 
"аду does not include specified prerequisites may be required to take more 
"ian the minimum number of semester hours. 


Admission 


Admission to study toward the profe sional degree requires approprıate 
Jachelor's and master’s degrees from recognized institutions and evidence of 
Capacity for productive study. To study toward the professional degree of 
-Pblied Scientist (in information management), an applicant must possess a 
aster’s degree in computer science, information management, or engineering 
ministration For the professional degree of Engineer, an applicant must 
‘sess a bachelor's degree in engineering. Applicants with equivalent back- 
Sounds of study may be considered. At least a 3.2 average in master’s degree 
«Eram studies is required. Those applicants with master's degrees in 
“‘Wivalent fields must have basic knowledge of probability and statistics, 
"ciples of management, engineering economic analy and computer 
hl ê These requirements may be met by вами PAS of the 
у “ing undergraduate courses or approved equivalents: EAd 150, 160, 170, 
ad CSei 100. ( dents may not earn graduate credit for these courses.) The 
Pplicant may be required to complete the following graduate prerequisite 


0o p PE 9 9 « ‘ 968 
Urses prescribed as a condition for admission: d 211-12, 254, and 269 


A 
mission to Candidacy 
satisfactorily 


An . ' “ы йш 
m, SPplicant is admitted to candidacy for the degree afte 
rements and conditions. If course work beyond 
ion to 


the ting any prerequisite requi eos 
Prerequisites and conditions is taken in the interval between adm | 
dy and admission to degree candidacy, a maximum of 9 semester hours of 
m additional course work can be applied, with the approval of the adviser, 
“Ward degree requirements 


А 
'ansfer Credit 


ч to 6 semester hours of satisfactory study (with grades of A ог В) їп а 
p duate program beyond a master's degree will be considered for transfer 
«ard the professional degree. Previously earned credits must have been 
a ned Within five years of admission to candidacy for the professional d 

Ё must be appropriate for the student’s program. Transfer credits may not be 
i», ted for courses applied toward meeting the requirements of any degrees 
бе CUSly awarded. The student must, with the approval of his or her adviser, 
“Yon the Department Chairman for such transfer 
Pro 

h gram of Study 

admission, the student is assigned a faculty adviser. A program of study 
rawn up considering any deficiencies at admission and professional degree 
program of study for each student must be approved by the 


Pon 


Uirements The 


Ї 
which he 9 


ғ a: a rie 
able rey ої an analy nd solution of a real-W0t 

rol І \ f } ч 
р! еп п I I tior n nagement The project requires ne student ° 
vi 

рр!у newly acquired knowledge to ідеп 

ds А о à : Its n 

$ 1 {i communicate the resu 


completed and with the advise? 

хы ч Dvofessiont! 
EAd 395-96 Seminar: Professio! » 
718178 


guidance іп the professional project Before re 


ang А, 1 ec 
ne candidate should have tentatively identified a pr p 


f the 


ave prepared a study proposal, including consideration 9 


- H } || А 
спе proposed effort ологу after registration for work on! + 
Е , ject 
a detailed project proposal to the pro 
y 5 81" 

Six semester hours 


. . these 
le is assigned fo! th lo 


project. 


the candidate must subn 


adviser and to the De partment ( 
assigned for work on th« 


hours until complet 


hairman for approv 
professional project. No g 
ion of the project report, wh 
or unacceptable. Approval of two re 
be the 


| - -optab 
1 will be judged as accep" ay 
| | " na) 
ular faculty members, one of whom i 
roject Ser. 1 - ir 2 r ore 
project advise 18 required for acceptance of the project final гер! 


which will result in a grade of Cred 


for the course semester hours 
Scholarship 
No st ident 


1 stud 


than tW 


tor the professional degree ma: е 
ге mO 
1 


1у receive more 

course grades below ! or more t y . p { 1 م‎ 
е grades below B ог more than one F. If the student does receiv " 
than tw ur ra hel R 0а, 
спап two course grades below B or more than one F, study is terminated t 


furthe inrollIn T } T г-ро" 
further є iment 1s prohibited. А student must achieve a final quality? 
average Í t least 3.1 t receive ed ree 
f tin s Р di jum 
A fu t aent ın the professior tegree program is lowed а тах 1 
of three ‹ ndar years, from th« te of the student's first registration " 
> : — ец из ^ „> ore 
graduate studer in prerequisite or graduate courses, t« complete all 4% ј 
"n. Y ۲ " kr m 
requiremer А par тє ident 1n this prograr s allowed | maxim 
five calendar yea: lhe ie umit does not include anı peri d of registr? { 
IS ат y 1 е8 
i | unclassified student before admission to e duate status, nor do ne 
encompass any specified period spent o1 approved leave of absence una“ 
nditions and requirements ther prevailing 
r 
f ^ ` bm 
Doctor of Science Degree Proaram 
j у Ol 
pis * Ter : А cto! 
À progran In niormation management leading t the degree of De to 
oclence pri | | 


h f 
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Admission 


АП applicants must meet the general requirements for admission to doctoral 
“иду stated on pages 37—38. 
Applicants for the Doctor of Science degree in information management 
ust have appropriate bachelor's and master's degrees from recognized 
nstitutions and evidence of capacity for productive study and research. They 
Must have a master’s degree with a record of superior academic achievement 
lat least 3.4) ın computer science, information management, engineering 
Ministration (information management area of concentration), or an equiva- 
lent field. Applicants with master’s degrees in equivalent fields must have 
knowledge of basic probability and statistics, principles of management, 
gineering economic analysis, and computers. The requirements may be met 
by Satisfactory completion of the following undergraduate courses or approved 
uivalents: EAd 150, 160, 170, and CSci 100. The applicant may be required 
Complete other prerequisite courses prescribed as a condition for admission. 
? addition. several graduate prerequisite courses may be required: EAd 211- 
' 254, and 269, Credit for undergraduate and graduate prerequisite courses 
3y not be applied toward the Doctor of Science degree. à hh | 
Ап applicant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after satisfactorily 
Peling any prerequisite requirements and conditions and after completing 
Course and language requirements and qualifying examinations (see pages 
6.739). No courses taken by the student. to meet prerequisite requirements 
pad Conditions can be applied toward the doctoral degree. If course work 
„nd the prerequisites and conditions is taken in the interval between 
ы Mission to study and admission to the degree program, a maximum of 9 
of Ster hours of this additional course work can be applied, with the approval 
the adviser, toward degree requirements. 


tanguage Requirement 


doctora] student should maintain a broad outlook in pursuing his or her 

шыу And, therefore, must have the capability of reading appropriate litera- 

im Published in a foreign language. Accordingly, a reading know ledge of one 
eign language must be demonstrated before the qualifying examination 

Зу % taken. The student must obtain the adviser's approval of the language 
сед, 


st 


T 
aster Credit 


b to 6 semester hours of satisfactory study, with grades of A or B, ina 
uate degree program beyond a master's degree will be considered for 
, Sfer toward the doctoral degree They must have been earned within the 
and must be appropriate 


pears preceding admission for the doctoral degree t 
te student's program for the doctoral degree. The student must, with the 
al of his or her adviser, petition the Department Chairman for such 
fe 


h . 
m Теа of study 18 selected to prepare the student to undertake the disserta- 
г research, Other courses are selected either to support work on the 


] 1 y 
n addition to the maior field of information manageme a minor area‘ 


( [ 1 m 1 А 

COI tra I rec red. It may be chosen from the areas айти stered by the 
Eng neerin Administratiot Departmer { па he Jepartment "i Electrica! 
I 1 пеє п Computer эс1епсе от trom PI priate ireas 1 hel depart 
mer f the 1 ersity | requirement It doctor | study аг 
stated on рар‹ 7—4] Р 

( р‹ I on. th« t lent 58 nec f it’ d el A pro ram * 

tud al хп up I der deficienci 1 idm 10! pre paration lor 
th« qi уп examination ind doctor degree re ents An area o 
stud s selected t prepare the student t undertake the dissertatior researv" 
an ursi re selected either to sup] work on the dissertation or to met” 


other needs. The program of each student must be approved by the student? 


Dissertation 


" 1 каћоћ 
ate is required to prepare and submit a dissertaU" 
lify1ne 
a of 


Each degree cand 


according to the requirements described on pages 39—41. Once the qua 


examinations are satisfactorily completed, the candidate identifies an aré“ i 
of 

consideration ' 
x ч . z -ation 

the merit of the proposed research and the adequacy of his or her preparat 
1 1 fo 


wht 


project to study and prepares a research proposal that includes 


to conduct it successfully. The detailed project proposal is submitted 


approval to the Department Chairman and a selected faculty men ber, 


will serve as the student’s Director of Research. Work on the research projec” 
| т " ust 
conducted as part of the dissertation course EAd 399. The ‹ indidate mU 
maintain registration in EAd 399 while the research is conducted 
Scholarship 
í 1 lity’ 


A student studving for the doctoral degree must achieve a cumulative qué 
1 1 ; рҮ |: 
o receive the degree. No such student may гес 


{ 


pol 
more than two course grades below B or more than one F. If the student do 


receive more than two course grades below B or more than one F study 5 


terminated and ıer enrollment is prohibited 


Time Limits 


af 
A full-time student in the doctoral degree program is allowed a maximum 
í TS ME my ^e = : х ^^ ч | ‚ of the 
ive calenda years to complete al 'gTet requirements rom the daté 
ate 
student’s first registration as a gra ite student in prerequisite OI gradua 
I ,ven 
courses. А part student in this program is allowed a maximun of se 1 


n ] f : 


time limit does not include any period 


registration 85 


t encom 


unclassified student before admiss to graduate status, nor does 1t 
> . the 
pass any specified period spent 01 approved leave of absence under * 
conditions and requirements then prevailing (see page 41 
Hesidence and Continuous Study 
| exceP' 


All work for the degree must be done while in residence on campus е, 
à " т jen 
ssion is granted by the Department Chairman. The stu’ 


4 " > ‚ак? 
uous enrollment іп the School. Failure to do 80 bre 9 
sion to 5 


when special perm 


must maintain conti 


the student's registration and necessitates application for readmis 
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doc 
ctor: стро з 
ral degree program under whatever conditions and regulations are in 


effect at that time 


Ресет Support System Laboratory 
Кореї aged ped. is provided for the primary use of Engineering 
pm win чу and уретайопв Research students. This laboratory 1s intended 
Бі th «5 expel lence in the use of computers as a management tool. To 
E a us of the laboratory is on the use of microcomputers and user- 
anagement software programs. W hen additional computing power 15 


Need 
e › 7» 
d, however, the microcomputers can be used as reactive terminals with 


Minic 

1C( T ғ "A "s 

t mputers іп the School of Engineering and Applied Scienc ind with the 
unit. The laboratory 15 also used 


versity’ Р Е 
ersity s mainframe computer processing 
systems for management and 


f 
‘Or researc ` 
to 1 arch to further develop decision support 
jore c а 
оге computer-aided teaching in management education 


Engineering Administration Undergraduate Courses 


ation (3) 
and management, conceptual 
and the 


150 Introduction to Engineering Administr 
yineering, science, 
in factors in individuals, groups, 
Familiarization with typical 


The ıterrelationships of e 


foundations for interaction of numé 
ities 


social environment с 
ers and with fa 


ctors bearing on the motiva- 
- Social and organizational 


factors relevant to the man: ent of engine l'his course is preliminary 


process in EAd 211-12 Fall, 


activities of engineering 
t 
tion of er neers and on € manager 


to study of the complete т agement 


) 
present worth, 
of return, benefit/cost ratio, incremental 
ns under risk, inflation, 
statements, the 
(Fall, Spring, 


ve economic deci 
sheets, profit and loss 


and after-tax analysis 


ance 


betore 
ering Administration (3) 


s and techniques important in 
statistics, and opera 


Basic Quantitative Methods for Engine 


of quantitative tool 


An int 


ncepts of probability, 


Summer 


Engineering Administration Graduate Courses 


Contracts (3) 
including initial budget preparation 
t, and adminis- 


204 e : — . А 
204 Administration of Engineering 

Studv of the total contracting process 
to the execution of à contrac 


and 1 n, actions leadIr 
ered from the viewpoints of the 


letion consid 
buyer and the seller of technical materials and 
and Spring 


Engineering Administrators (3) 
the most vital resource in engineering 


The Personnel Function for 
and practical considerations of 


man tale 


ı principles, theory 


1005 


ipplicat 


I n er neering adr tration er ronment } 


210 Engineering Law (3 


LA pri € Į edur f interes engineer The American le£? 
| 5 
stem ( ind specificatior liability of prof ( | engineer 
| a 1a 
prod i e nate ind pri rights spec! 
| 
| problem n research and development contrac f »pring 
11-12 Engineering Administration (3—3) 2 
Compreher e and systemati idy oi the administrative proce indus” 
i ntific, and rineer envir ‹ P] g: objectives, pre% 
t I e d characterist of plans. Organizing: theory of organ! 
n. st € 2uthorit pé lization, delegation, staff. and committe“ 
i 
Directi: ader Ip, man ng nan and material ( ontrolliné: 
ata iol 
indards, eval performan ce, using ick data ^ 
: Jen! 
orrection and improvement. Prerequisite: EAd 150. 160. or equiva? 
| Fall, Spring, Summer 
214 Patent Law (3 Uu 
A тр! 1 lamat „с рм б ined v of patents, Й®^ 
| à COM t t IVE за SyStE 1¢ roduction to he iaw ol patents, UT 
rets, trademarks, and copyright ncluding the preparation and pros* 3l 
"Luo 
| tion of paten pplications. Management decisions nvolving intellec! 1 


ane 
itor ir preserving 
ert rights 


Ir "vations opring 


" 


215 Ethical Issues in Engineering Administration (3) | 


phy fr which ethica on are derived; е. 
1 exemplary problems encounters nis on of €f 
neering and hiec reas of I 1 endeavor. Use о ise S y metho ns 
{ o 
ice stude S ity reco , hical aspects of problem situal™ 
pring 
na to think ir lyti y and synthet cal y bout such aspects Spr 
221 Environmental Management (3 
0 
e spectrum of techni ec litica 1 tive, and 807, 
f ow 
€ f T 1 ) envir me ( he use ot e 
bát 
( € Review € ment lustria I ns t nf 
p the aii er. Review of existing and pen 
le on involv › enviror ent ind re atters theore) y 
ota? 
T f есі ег problems; tools for ass« ing environm ip 
„tiol 
pact; institutional des procedures for promoting public participe?" 
F 
Energy Management 
D ned fi t € € € € { є I 1 
А { 
forr Yer theore 
] i né ts for ene oli har 
ent t tit yarriers t ew t 
t A І 
31 Program Management (3 ۽‎ to 
| е s " Р | governmen 
t scien 
lied ! 
| 16 IS арр t nd \ ur eri ep re pI 
41 Construction Management I (3 tio! 
fcati 
Dunes: of condtroc procurement: aspe ontra 1 specifica и 
sure 
roject n igement cont ing; project income; in 
bor mechanics' lier F 
242 Construction Management II (3 1 
' { ed ы { nni hed ng, cont 
d га M d ( ruc 1 Dr e Dial [ 4 5 ea 5, 
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source allocation, and least cost expediting (CPM and PERT techniques). La 
relations; project « afety (OSHA) (Spring) 


Construction Management III (3 
Managerial problems associated with construction; optimal contractor deci- 
systems approach to construction management; 


sion making; modeling and 
y. (Fall) 


the search for projects; selection of projects; bidding strat 
Management of Information Resources (3) 
Introduction to analysis, design, and implementation of on-line management 


information systems, including feasibility studies, requirements analy 


specifications, hardware and software considerations, performance evalua- 
tion, implementation plans, and postmortem considerations. Elements of 
information processing technology, including data transmission and comput- 
er networking. Consideration of time sharing, facilities management, stand- 
alone computers, service bureaus, centralization vs. decentralization, with 
emphasis on the use of micro- and minicomputers in distributed processing. 


(Fall and Spring) 


Production Management (3) : 
Recognition and consideration of production operations in the context of an 
trade-off analysis, capacity 


integrated company strategy. Process anal} 
(Spring) 


management and planning, and technology planning 
Automatic Data Processing Systems (3) 

Logic of computers, hardware and software, systems analysis for data 
processing applications, systems design, stems economics. Impact on 
decision making, business, and society (Fall and Spring) 
Administration of Research and Development (3) 


The study of technological innovation as a vital part of the organizational 
adaptation process; the role of the technical manager in using organization, 
and motivation to accomplish research and development objec- 


planning 
tives (Fall) 

Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 
Case studies in engineering economic planning, advanced problems in 


engineering economy. Prerequisite: EAd 160 or an equivalent course in 
engineering economy; permission of instructor. (Fall and Spring) 


Finance for Engineers (3) А 
Exposition of the financial oncepts encountered in engineering situations: 
financial statements, costing, inventories, profitability analysis, deprecia- 
tion, credit, leasing, and capital formation. (Fall) 

Transportation Management I (3) : 
Integration of social, technical, economic, and political considerations that 
Shape transportation systems and their management. Focus on modal 


histories and relative ғ dvantages (Fall) 


l'ransportation Management II (3) EE 
Intergovernmental relations, regulatory process, property acquisition, cost 


recovery, condemnation, labor standards, environmental laws applicable to 
transportation, citizen participation, and land use regulations. Current 
topics in management and the legal process in both government and private 


Sectors (Spring) . ; 
Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3) 
Concepts and quantitative techniques of scientific method in solving admin- 
istrative problems. Role of decision criteria and subjective factors. Bayesian 
analysis. Model building, testing, solving Control—general, control charts, 
sampling inspection. Experimentation to differentiate variables, build mod- 
els—statistical tests, analysis of variance, linear regression and correla 
Application to nonmathematical formulations. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 and 


OR 201; or EAd 170 (Fall, Spring, Summer) 


systems Engineering 
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engineering administration. Students work individually or in small groups, 
each on a problem proposed by the student and approved by the instructor 
Open to master's degree candidates in the Department (Fall, Spring, 
Summer 

Research (arr.) 

Basic or applied research in engineering administration or systems analysis 
May be repeated for credit. Open to master's degree candidates in the 
Department (Fall and Spring) 

Thesis Research (3—3) 

(Fall and Spring) 

Marketing of Technology II (3) 

Special attention to marketing research, negotiation, and international 
marketing. Required for master's degree candidates in the marketing of 
technology program. Prerequisite: EAd 294 or permission of instructor 
(Fall, even years) 

Management Information Systems and Networks (3) 

Advanced course in management information systems (MIS) with emphasis 
on technologies for making computer/communication networks a reality. 
Traditional methodologies used in the development of MIS, introduction of 
computer/communication networks and distributed data processing, and the 
resulting impact and trends in the development of MIS within organizations. 
Prerequisite: CSci 227 or permission of instructor (Fall and Spring) 
Advanced Topics in Management (3) 

Reading and discussion of classical and important recent literature concern- 


ing the philosophy and application of management principles (Fall, odd 
years) 

Technological Forecasting (3) 7 

Concepts and methodology: normative and exploratory forecasting, resource 


zy transfer, technological change and its 


allocation and forecasting, technol f 
(Spring, even years) 


effects on forecasting, technology assessment. 
Cost Effectiveness (3) 

Concepts of evaluation of engineered systems, current methods and trends in 
methodology, system resource requirements, probability and decision theory 
In cost effectiveness studies, systems approach to cost effectiveness studies 
Prerequisite EAd 160 or equivalent (Spring, even years) 

Advanced Study (arr.) 
Limited to departmental 
credit (As arranged) 

Seminar: Professional Project (3—3) 

Limited to professional degree candidates in the Department. (Fall and 
Spring) 

Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 

Limited to professional degree and Doctor of Science candidates. May be 
repeated for credit. (Fall and Spring) 

Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 


and Spring) 


professional degree students May be repeated for 
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Professorial Lecturers J D. м 
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DR Kin стр 
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Associate Professorial Le cturers K 
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Operations Research and Computational 
Science Program—Undergraduate Study 
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Operations Research 


Core Curriculum 


The first four semesters of work concentrate on the fundamentals of science 
and mathematics and also include study in English, the humanities, and the 
Social sciences. | 
. During the last four semesters, the student concentrates on the profes- 
опа] Courses in operations research, computer science, engineering adminis- 
tration, mathematics, and statistics. In addition, an average of one technical 
elective per semester must be chosen, and the student may choose sefs of 
electives that would allow concentration in areas such as engineering, mathe- 
Matics, Statistics, environmental science, management, and so forth, depend- 
ng on his or her special interests: 


Fir St Semester 


, CSci 51 Applications of Computers 

Engl 9 or 10: English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Math 3] Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
Phys 13 General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


А cond Semester 


General Chemistry (4) 
Computers and Societal Problems (3) 
Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 
Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
Elective Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Thi d Semester 


Analytical Mechanics I (2) 


ApSc 57 
ApSc 113 Engineering Analysis I (3) 

Sci 157 Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
Math 33 Multivariable Calculus (3) 

Phys 15: Electricity and Magnetism (3) 

‘lective Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


E 
„Ourth Semester 


ApSc 58 Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
ApSc 114 Engineering Analysis II (3) 
ApSe 115 Engineering Analysis III (3) 
Math 124: Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 
Phys 16: Modern Physics (3) 
“lective Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


E 
Mth Semester 


ApSc 116 Engineering Analysis IV (3) 
CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods (3 
CSci 161: Discrete Structures for Computing (3) 
OR 101 Survey of Operations Research Deterministic Models (3) 
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Math 140: Advanced Calculus II (3) 

Math 157: Introduction to Complex Variable Theory 
ME 148: Thermodynamic Systems (3) 

Stat 188: Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) 


(3) 


Postgraduate Work 


l pon completion of the four-year degree program, the student may choose to 
Study one more year and obtain a Master of Science degree in operations 
research Graduates of the operations research and computational science 
Curriculum are given two semester hours of advanced standing that are 


applicable to the master’s program 


Operations Research Undergraduate Courses 


101 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) 

Basic concepts and techniques of deterministic operations research modeling 
as applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decision 
making. Linear, integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; networks; 
game theory. Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivalent. (Fall and Spring) 
Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) 

Basic concepts and techniques of stochastic operations research modeling as 
applied to problems in industrial, governmental, d military decision 
making. Markov chains, queuing, inventory, reliability, forecasting, decision 
analysis, and simulation. Prerequisite: Math 33, ApSc 115, or equivalent. 


(Fall and Spring 
Linear Programming (3) 
Basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas with emphasis on the 


general linear programming problems; simplex procedures; duality prob- 
; transporta- 


(Fall and 


lems; parametric linear programming and sensitivity analysi 
tion problems. Prerequisite: OR 101 or permission of instructor. 
opring 

Applied Operations Research and Computational Science (3) 
Use of existing computer software and development and use of student’s 
computer programs to solve problems in operations research and computa- 


Analysis and solution of case studies and design problems. 
sion Support 


(Fall) 


tional science 
neering Administration/Operations Research De 


aboratory. Prerequisite: CSci 158, OR 101 and 102. 
Problems in Operations Research (3) 
Field experience in operations research on a team basis. Each small group 
locates an actual problem and formulates a solution by operations research 
models. Class evaluation of progress. Prerequisite: knowledge of FORTRAN or 


BASK Fall and Spring 


à aster of Science Degree Program 

е objective of the master’s program in operations research is to prepare 
ап; ppropriate undergraduate backgrounds for in-depth study of 
s, S! ytically oriented tec hniques of management decision making and applica- 


e 
"dents with a 


“Ong 1 
IS of these techniques 

W Expanded scientific, statistical, and mathematical knowledge combined 

P ological as well as social areas have created 


lor 
Browing needs in tec 


e disci 


( р а {аййзїїбйа! 
d he function and structure of omple* 
nd tary, and so € n an effort 1 the probable 
eff. t proposed courses of action, to establish criteria to judge the effective 
f the course ( { st | ptimal de 01 l'he program 
n operations еагс! І ( cientif 1818 for solving pr )blems involv 
n tht iteract f n nd ¢ a zatio1 ymponent in the 
terest of the whole syster Г} breadth of interest an example of the 
systems approach in the sense t! it a system is an interconnected « mplex 0 
functionally related « mponents. Most operations re earch efforts begin with 
specific aspects of a gener | problem nd proceed to consideration of the syste™ 
as a whole. Just as the engineer тау start with the study of subsystems 0T 
'omponents of a general proble so may the operations research analyst 
Admission 
In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate studv see pages 29- 
30), the applicant for th« program ın operations research leading to the Mast! 
of Science degree must have ade quate knowledge of probability and statisti 


E : f 5 1 1 ~ ү 
and computer programming. Thi requirement can be met by satisfacto? 
compietion of ApSc 115, 116 


] ] ў n r or 
generally possible to take these courses concurrently with courses taken К 


graduate credit: however, these 


. : t 1$ 
and CSci 100 or approved equivalents It 1 


" е ‚ паї! 
undergraduate courses do not fulfill any pa! 


of the requirements for the master's degree 


Required Courses 


Core courses required in the field of operations research are OR 201, 202, 
‘ ( су 1 a: 
210, and 299—300 (for those electing a thesis) or 291 (for those not electin£ 


ng d^ 

) 1 J 5 

st complete OR 201, 202, 209. and 210} fore attempt” 
I 


209, 


thesis). Students mu 


14 ре 
any other courses; in certain cases, 


| d for 
lowever, permission may be granted 


concurrent registration. Students el cting OR 291 normally complete this 
course in the last semester of the program. The remainder of the program f 
selected, with the approval of the adviser, in an area of concentration from” 
courses in the Department of Operations Researcl Appropriate courses from 
other departments of the University mav als be approved as electives 


Areas of Concentration 


The goal of the Department of Operations Research is to provide progra" 


] , ne 
fle xible enougl to accommodate bot! student ntereste« n ipplications 8 f 
| steU 

ose interested in theorv specific irea f tr on і sugge" 


Defense Science 


OR 237: Logistics Planning 

OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 261: Theory of Games 

OR 262: Decision Analysis 

OR 273: Digital ystems Simulation 
OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


Energy Systems 


Linear Programming 
2: Nonlinear Programming I 
1: Forecasting Techniques 
77: Queuing Theory 
OR 279: Inventory Control 


with the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Department of Civil, 
chanical. and Environmental Engineering. 


Logistics E ngineering 


OR 237: Logistics Planning 

OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 253: Integer and Network Programming 
OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 

OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 

OR 279: Inventory Control 

OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


' approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departments of 
А nomics, рш Administration, Management Science, and Electrical Engineering 
"d Computer Science 


Management Science 


2: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
: Logistics Planning 
Linear Programming 
: Theory of Games 
Forecasting Techniques 
Digital Systems Simulation 
Introduction to Scheduling 
Inventory Control 


Wi : 

бн the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departments of 
& Sinegs Administration. Economics, Engineering Administration, and Management 
“lence 


Mathematical Modeling in Information Systems 


OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 271 Forecasting Techniques 
3: Digital Systems Simulation 
Introduction to Scheduling 
Queuing Theory 


; approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departments of 
Engineering and Computer Science, Engineering Administration, and Man- 


Aathematical Optimization 


offering* 


he adviser, course may be elected [rom applied science 


Model Building for Transportation Flows 


OR 231: Theory of Tra W 

OR 232: Applic 18 ‚аг and Nonlinear Optimization Theor; 

OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 

OR 27 Digital Systems Simulatior 

OR 277: Queuing Theory 

OR 281: Reliabi Theory I 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the D« partments of Civit 
Mechanical, and Environmental Eng ering: Engineering Administration and Urban 
and Regional! Plan 1 from the National Law Center 


Operations Research in Industrial Engineering Systems 


OR 232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
OR 237: Logistics Planr 

OR Linear Programming 

OR Nonlinear Programming I 

OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 

OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 

OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 

ОК å Queuing Theory 


OR Inventory Control 


OR 281: Reliability Theory 1 


Quantitative Decision Making for Public Policy 
ns of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 


‘amming 


OR 261: Theory of Games 


OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulatior 
| í : "vi 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departments of ( ivil, 
n апо 
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ministratio 


€ 
gineering; Economics; Publi 


l 
Mechanical, and En 


Urban and Regional Planning 


Stochastic Modeling 


OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR : 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 
OR 
OR 2 


Digital Systems Simulation 


Inventory Contro 
Reliability Theory I 


i , f 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Department 0 


Statistics 
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Professional Degree Program 


This program of advanced study and research leads to the degree of Applied 

lentist. The program is designed to provide an educational opportunity for 
Students interested in pursuing post-master's study with emphasis on applied 
Subject matter rather than on basic resear 


Admission 


In addition to the general requirements for admission to professional degree 
Study (see pages 35—36), admission requires an appropriate master's degree 
from a recognized institution and evidence of a capacity for productive work as 
Indicated by prior scholarship. The applicant must also possess a bachelor's 
degree in engineering, mathematics, or administration. In certain cases, 
applicants having an equivalent quantitative background may be consider 
for admission by the Department. 


Program of Study and Requirements 


The program of study consists of an applied operations research major and an 
applied out-of-Department minor. A minimum of 30 semester hours is required 
to earn the professional degree. This 30-hour minimum includes (a) a mini- 
mum of 12 hours in operations research, (b) Stat 201—202, (c) a 9-hour applied 
minor in a field other than operations research, and (d) either a 3-hour 
Professional degree project (OR 391) or another 300-level course in operations 
research. Appropriate minor areas include economics; engineering administra- 
Hon: systems analy ; computer science; systems science, networks, and 
Controls; urban and regional planning; transportation systems; environmental 
*ngineering; and energy systems. Professional degree candidates in operations 
esearch must pass the Department's Master's Comprehensive Examination 
MCE) before their final program of study can be approved. Full-time students 
àre advised to attempt the MCE within one year of their admission; all 
Students must take the examination within two years. Extensions are permis- 


Sible at the Department’s discretion 


Doctor of Science Degree Program 


Programs in operations research leading to the degree of Doctor of Science 
Provide advanced study and research to enable students to extend their fields 
9! knowledge and to enhance their career opportunities in research, analysis, 


Manage ment, administration, or education 


Admission 


In addition to the general requirements for admission to doctoral study (see 


Pages 37—38), the applicant for the doctoral program in operations research 
must have a master's degree, with a superior record of academic achievement 
( | 

Jutstanding professional performance is also considered in evaluating appli- 


fants 


Language Requirement 


N { 
No foreign language required for the Doctor of Science decres program 12 
operations research. A proficiency in one cor puter programming | паре 


must be demonstrated before the student is айп itted to the doctoral qualifyin£ 
examination 


Programs of Study 


Doctoral programs аг‹ planned so that the student mav obta n adequat 
breadth in operations research and sufficient depth in areas of specializatio® 
which will enable th сотріейот dissertation that wil be a gnifican! 
contribution to the fie d. Possible of study includi mathematical pro 
gramming, multicriteria decision n inventory, queuing, and reliability 
In addition to the maior in operat research, two minor reas of concentré 
tior ire ГЇ 11% required. One minor nerally in apy lied science 
matni 1‹ r Statistics е second r 1 е chosen fron within the 
rument or from appropriate other departments of the University. such 8 

ines stration: C l, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 
momics; Electrical Engineering and Con puter Science; Engineering A% 


ministration; Health Care Administ 


and Ке; опа] Planning [т 


ration; Mai gement x nct and {трал 


"e 
coming doctoral candidates will normally be 7* 


]uired t > the department's Master's Comprehensive Exam nation (MCE! 
ind mus mstrate superior performance on that « xamination before find 
ipprova program of study can be granted. All doctoral candidates must 
ittempt MCI vithin two years of their admissior full-time students 
usually take it within one year. Extensior may be granted, at the discretion ? 
the Department. The general requirements for docto i| study are stated on 


pages 37—41 


Professional Fields and Research Interests of 
Operations Research Faculty 


Areas of Specialization Areas of Recent Rese#™ 
Rolf H. Clark ( Cost , lysis 
Feedba le 1 estimating and 
M Р Р 1 S 
Po І Manpower inning А 
" plannin 


James E. Falk Mathe Nor , rogrammine 
) Р er timization 
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ion methods to 
economics, military: 
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Areas of Specialization Areas of Recent Research 


Anthony V. Fiacco 


ЦА" 


Marlow 


б 
arth p. McCormick 


| 


02e 


) 
ира К. Miller 


r D, Singpurwalla 


Mathematical 
programming 
Numerical methods 
Mathematical modeling 
Stability analysis 


Inventory theory 
Queuing theory 


Mathematical methods 
and numerical pro- 
cedures in operations 
research and man- 
agement science 


Mathematical 
programming 

Numerical methods 

Mathematical modeling 


Applied probability 
Stochastic processes 
Simulation 
Mathematical statistics 


plied probability 
and mathematical 
statistics 

Reliability theory and 
applications 

Time series analysis 
and forecasting 

Fault tree analysis 

Kalman filtering and its 
applications 


Penalty function methods 

Approximation and sen- 
sitivity analysis in non- 
linear programming 

Parametric solution and 
bounding techniques 

Applications to water pol- 
lution, structural de- 
sign, energy, and 
manpower 


Queuing approximations 
Inventory models 
Closed queuing networks 


Logistics 
Systems effectiveness 


Rate of convergence 
of algorithms 
Nonconvex programming 
Mathematical program- 
ming applied to 
pollution problems 
and conservation of 
resources 
Energy modeling 


Risk analysis 

Avionics maintenance 
models 

Statistical inference 
using empirical dis- 
tributions 

Stochastic models in 
polymer engineering 

Algorithms for solving 
queuing and inventory 
models 

Software reliability 


Applications of time 
series analysis to 
reliability problems 

Bayesian theory and 
methodology 

Extreme value theory 
and applications 

Nonparametric character- 
izations of distributions 
and their testing 

Software reliability 

Maintenance policies 


Richard M. Soland 


Operations Research Graduate Courses 


$ » 


survey ol Oper itions Research Determin 


т 
>. 
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235 Analytic Methods for Management and Policy I (3) 
Same as Econ 211) 
For graduate students in fields other than engineering and operations 
research. Various quantitative techniques such as simulation, Statistics, 
cost/benefit analysis, cash flows and discounting, mathematical program- 
ming, difference equations, and their roles in policy analysis are presented in 
a theoretical context and viewed in terms of their utility in the management 
policy spectrum Prerequisite: Stat 51 or equivalent. (As arranged) 
Analytic Methods for Management and Policy II (3) 
Same as Econ 212) 
For graduate students in fields other than engineering and operations 
research. An applied course using manual and computer routines to explore, 
through case studies, techniques in optimization and statistical] analysis. The 
former stresses applications of mathematical] programming; the latter. 
estimation and regression analysis. Reviews theory (and requires applica- 
tion) of policy simulation techniques, including growth theory, system 
dynamics, and stock/flow analysis. Prerequisite: OR 235. (As arranged) 
Logistics Planning (3) 
Quantitative methods in model building for logistics systems including 
organization, procurement, transportation, inventory maintenanc 
their interrelationships. Stresses applications. Prerequisite: Math 33 and 
ApSc 115; or equivalents. (Spring, even years) 


Linear Programming (3) 
Basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas with emphasis on the 


general linear programming problems; simplex procedures; duality prob- 


lems; parametric linear programming and sensitivity analysis; transporta- 
tion problems. Prerequisite: OR 201 or permission of instructor. (Fall and 
Spring) 
Nonlinear Programming I (3) 

Sic topics in optimization theory, including first- and second-order opti- 
mality criteria, convexity, duality, and algorithms. Methods for solving 
unconstrained, linearly constrained, and nonlinearly constrained problems. 


Applications. Prerequisite: OR 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


Integer and Network Programming (3) 

Methods and applications of optimization problems requiring integral solu- 
tions. Implicit enumeration, branch and bound, and cutting plane methods. 
Network programming, including shortest route, maximum flow, minimum 
cost flow, and minimum spanning tree problems. Elements of computational 
complexity. Prerequisite: OR 201, 251; or permission of instructor. (Fall, 
even years) 

Theory of Games (3) 

Study of mathematical models with applications to the relationships among 
independent competitive entities (persons or organizations in environment of 
competition, bargaining, bidding), selection of optimum Strategies, mini- 
тах concept, connections with linear programming and decision functions, 
two-person and n-person zero and nonzero sum games. Prerequisite: OR 201 
or permission of instructor (Fall) 

Decision Analysis (3) 

Study of decision making under certainty and uncertainty and under one and 
several criteria. Decision analysis and decision trees, the value of informa- 
tion, subjective probability and Bayesian statistics, utility and value theo- 
ries, multiple criteria decision making and multiple criteria optimization, 
and goal programming. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, OR 201 and 202: or per- 
mission of instructor. (Spring, odd years) 


99 


300 Thesis Research (3—3 


development of the Box-Jenkins te 


'chnique for time-series an: ysis, 1 


ауегарев апа ‹ xponentia moothing as 


Lion to engineering, business and economic situations, usir g special comp" 


er program packages. Prerequisite: ApSc 116 and OR 202: or equivale! 


Fall, odd years 


Discrete Systems Simulation (3 


Monte Carlo simulation of liscrete stochastic models Modeling compl? 
operations research systems. Simulation languages Random number A 
random deviate generation. Statistical design and analy of simulat 
experiments. Validation of simulation model Applicatior lude ушеш 
nventory, scheduling, and « ymputer models. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, 


202, and CSci 51: or equivalents; or permi 
Introduction to Scheduling (3) 
Theory of scheduli 


, 
ssion of instructor Sprinb 


ne 

assembly Ш 
ah 

g and scheduling of jobs in machine shops Mathem™ 


0 
iristic programming, and computer simulation 


g with emphasis on industrial appl 


à 902. 
proaches to these problems are examined Prerequisite: OR 201, 204 


251; or permission of instructor Spring, even years 

277 Queuing Theory (3) jl 
Characterization of queu S »-channel exponential ne 
Additional Markovian single iple-channel models, іп‹ luding DY 
death processes, finite s lk queues, Erlangian models, and "d 
queues. Models with general arrival and service patterns. Model build 
basic solution techniques, and formal theoretical developments Prered 
site: ApSc 116 and OR 202: or permission of instructor Spring 

a" 


219 Inventory Control (3) " 
Applic ation of mathematical te 


chniques to decisions reg 


ng when * 


g nto! 
how much to produce ‹ urchase. Various mathematical models of inv! dic 
r109" 
systems with determin id stochastic demands, continuous and per " 
Д “helt 
review policies. mult models with constraints, and multi-e@ i 
. 1 этеГеч 
models. Demand uncertainty and forecast ng in inventory models. Pre" 
site: ApS 16 and OR 202: or permission of instructor Fall 
281 Reliability Theory I (3 | 
l'opics introducing the mathematical and stati tical theories of relià 
Mathematica theory: theorv of coherent tructures, association of r8 m 
' WE bass ; | tivity. preserve. 
variables. stochast ch acterization of wear, total pos y, prt а 
theorems, and bounds and inequalities. Statist theory: probabil 
' life ter 
leriva re models; censored e uer ial life ™ igh 
rocedur 1 Ba echniqut mly nilitary 88! 
- 1] 
plans. Prerequisite: ApSc 116 and OR 202: or e ivalents Кап 
291 Problems in Operations Research (3 ‚ отой 
Field experience in operations research o team basis. Each sma Р 
| "m 
ocates an actual proble ind fort te olution by operations Ге AN 
odels. Class eva itio f progress. Prerequisite Knowledge „f FORTE 
ASI Fall and Spr 
"91 Special Topics in Operations Research (3 


electe ) ype! ns 1 rch. a T Prerequisité 
instructor. Ma e repeated r edit 
298 Research T j 
peate? 
Basic or 1 r earc} t rc} M е repe 
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Advanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) 

Special topics selected from fractional and geometric programming, branch- 
and-bound methods, max—min problems, pseudo-Boolean programming, са]. 
culus of variations, optimal control, penalty function methods, Lagrangian 
algorithms, fixed point procedure sensitivity analysis, and large-scale 
programming. Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission of instructor (Spring) 
Nonlinear Programming II (3) 

Continuation of OR Optimality conditions, convex analysis, and the 
development of families of unconstrained and constrained algorithms are 
studied in greater depth. Key results will be selected for discussion from 
several topics of current importance in mathematical programming, e.g., 
duality, rate of convergence, nonconvex programming, factorable functions, 


and sensitivity analysis. Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission of instructor 


(Fall) 

Advanced Topics in Forecasting (3) 

Continuation of OR 271 for those who wish to develop further capability in 
this area. Brief review of OR 271, estimation of parameters of Box—Jenkins 
models, transfer function models for relating two or more time series, models 
for intervention analysis, and models for feedforward and feedback control 
Schemes. Kalman filtering and Bayes empirical Bayes methods in forecast- 
ing. Other techniques useful in fore asting, such as spectral analysis of time 
Series, including cross-spectral analysis and Fourier analysis. Review and 
discussion of current literature. Prerequisite: OR 271 or equivalent, or 
permission of instructor. (Spring, even years) 

Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research (3) 

Selected applied probability models, including the Poisson process, renewal 
theory, Markov chains, semi-Markov processes, regenerative proc ses, and 
Continuous-time denumerable-state Markov processes. Applications to 
queues, inventories, and other operations research systems. Special topics. 
Prerequisite: ApSc 116 and OR 277; or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Reliability Theory II (3) 

Topics of current interest in the mathematical and Statistical theories of 
reliability. Mathematical theory includes stochastic characterization of mul- 
üvariate survival, shock models and wear processes, and reliability theory 
for multistate components. Statistical theory includes recent developments 
in analysis of failure data. Prerequisite: OR 281. (Spring, odd years) 
Project for Professional Degree (3) 

Limited to students in the professional degree program. (Fall and Spring) 
Advanced Topics in Operations Research 

Advanced topics from the literature of operations research for analysis, 
Presentation, and discussion. Reading assignments from professional jour- 
nals selected by the instructor and the student. May be repeated for credit. 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and Spring) 

Advanced Readi g and Research (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring) 

Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and Spring) 


Required Courses in Engineering and 
Applied Science Undergraduate Curricula 
Offered by Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences and Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences 
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Р! grams Bull n tor elect nce 
Biochemistry 
l / General Biochemistry (4—4 
A ymprehensi r € t biochemistry tor gradua er 
lergraduate students in biok 1 
Biological Sciences 
Biology 
Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4 
I act } rat } Ric 1. Ty я 1р 
BiS Gen 
M né 
Zoology 
| Principles of Development 
( | ү 4 he De 
ané 


3 Histology 


Chemistry 


General Chen 


22 Introductory Quantitative Analy 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of quantitative 


] : r. , 
analysis by classical and modern methods; evaluation of analytic data 
emphasizing detection and correction of experimental errors. Prerequisite: 


Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fe (Fall and Spring) 


Organic Chemistry (3-3) 

Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite to Chem 151: Chem 12 
or 16. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151 (Academic year) 

Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) | 

Laboratory complement of Chem 151 Prerequisite or concurrent regis- 
tration: Chem 151 Prerequisite to Chem 154: Chem 153. Laboratory fee, 


jo per semester Academic year) 


English 


*9 English Compositio 


: Language as Communication (3) 

Intensive grammar and composition course for students inadequatel 
pared for Engl 10. Detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in basic structure 
and writing paragraphs; also includes content covered in Engl 10. Class 
meets five hours per week. Special fee, (Fall and Spring) 

English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 

Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorical 


complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, by analysis 
(Fall and Spring) 


of selected current prose; library research procedure 


Geology 


136 Engineering Geology (3) 
and Applied Science. Geological 


For students in the School of Engineering 
mechanical 


ermission of instructor 


principles and processes and their application to civil and 


engineering. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent, or p 
Laboratory fee, $14 Fall and Spring) 


Mathematics 


31 


Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
Differentiation and integration of alge and 
logarithms with simple applications. Arc lengt 
site: Math 30 or equivalent (Fall and Spring) 

Single-Variable Calculus II | 

Calculus of trigonometric and hyperbolic functions. Techniques of integra- 
tion. Taylor formula. L'Hopital's rules. Infinite series; polar coordinates; 


three-dimensional vectors. Prerequisite: Math 31 (Fall and Spring) 


ic functions, exponentia 
h. Conic sections. Prerequi- 


Multivariable Calculus (3) 
Vector-valued functions. Partial differentiation Multiple integrals. Topics in 
vector calculus. Prerequisite: Math 32 (Fall and Spring) 
Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) 

ional and predicate 


Introduction to proof theory and model theory of proposit 
calculi, computability, topics from foundations of mathematics. Open to 


Achievement Test scores suggest inadequate 
d to Engl 9 or may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard 


be assigr 
re placement in either Engl 9 or 10 


ting skill bef 


Graph Theory 
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Eu n and Hamiltor raphs: r | ng problem 


Algebra (3 
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121-22 Introduction to Abstract 
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Introduction to Matrix Theory 


Oper сє ne juations, matrix inve 1 ctor space 
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139 Advanced Calculus I " 
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Statistics/Computer and Information Systems 


118 Regression Analysis (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Regression and correlation theory; 
simple, partial, and multiple. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from 
Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 127. Laboratory fee. (Fall and Spring) 
Analysis of Variance (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to the design of experi- 
ments and analysis of variance; random block, factorial Latin square, and 

J of covariance. Prerequisite: Stat 118. Laboratory fee. (Spring) 

Applied Time Series Analysis (3) 
Auto- and cross-correlation, spectral analysis, coherence, transfer relations, 
linear filters, seasonal adjustment, mean Square regression, autoregressive 
movıng average models, forecasting, Box-Jenkins method pectral analysis 
of variance, and signal detection and discrimination methods. Prerequisite: a 
first course in statistics, calculus. Laboratory fee. (Fall) 
Introduction to Sampling (3) 
Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent. 
(Fall) 


Nonparametrie Statistical Inference (3) 
Statistical inference when the form of the underlying distribution is not fully 


specified. Nonparametric procedures for estimation and testing hypotheses. 
An introduction to robust procedures. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equiva- 
lent. (Spring) 
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Registration оему od .: Жа 


The date | rs nd place of r« stration аге tated 11 he Schedule 
Cl é М S Vi ble w« 17 iavance oi each semester 2 
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3 0“ 

№ stratior S cepted for less tł in semester or less than ‘ 
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1 | 1001, 

nstitution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school ® 
. Hich £ ue ME 1 } tv Рос;сітапо 
Q1VISIOTI n whk he studen S registered in this l niversity. Re gistra hê 
more than one college, school, or division of the University requires '* 


1 -— i 0 
rance ©, 
Written permission of the deans concerned prior to registration. Allowane" т 
1 -etion ” 
credit for work done concurrently at another institution is at the discret! 
the appropriate department 


Eligibility for Registration 
Registration for the follow ing categori da 


es of campus students is held on the Jed 
| ndé 


of registration stated in the University Cal. ndar. A student who is suspe 


or whose record is not clear for anv reason 1s not eligible to register 


è f ont 
Vew Student—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new stude! 


eligible for registration on the stated days of registration 


sty 

Readmitted Student—A student previously registered in the Univers, 

who was not registered for campus courses during the preceding semestê" e 
summer session must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from 

appropriate admitting office before the student is eligibl. for registration sg 

Continuing Student—The student registered for ‹ ampus courses OF "T 

continuous enrollment or leave of absence status in the immediately prece 


semester or the summer session preceding the fall semester is elig! 


à „потат 
register, assuming good standing and enrollment іп a continuing prog? 


Graduate Registration 
“ng 
Registration in master's thesis courses (299—300 entitles the student, pn 


i ; ; у ш 
the period of registration, to the advice of the member of the facult 
I 


whom the thesis 


| shee, ', 
› be written. In the event a thesis is unfinish 5 
additional semester will be 


granted. If preparation of the thesis 


226 
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beyond the three-semester period, approval for another extension will be 
"quired: the student must repeat thesis course 300 and pay tuition as for a 
lépeatoq course, provided the overall time limit for earning the degree will not 
exceeded. 
Full-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 12 semester 
Ours рег semester until 24 hours of work have been completed beyond the 
Walifying examination and for a minimum of 4 semester hours per semester 
*reafter unti] satisfactory completion of the final examination. 
, Part-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 6 semester 
ours per semester until 24 hours of work have been completed beyond the 
lualifying examination and for a minimum of 4 semester hours per semester 
*reafter unti] satisfactory completion of the final examination. 
No minimum hour load is required during the summer sessions. 


Completion of Registration 


Sistration is not complete until financial settlement is made. Attendance in 
888 is not permitted until registration has been completed. 


Registration Changes and Withdrawals 
Pages 231-32 and 240-41. 


Registration for Consortium Courses 


Тее students interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions in 
; Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 
consult the program announcements of the other institutions. Consor- 
n application forms and instructions may be picked up in the Office of the 
« Strar after obtaining registration materials. To participate in the Consor- 
Em Program, students must obtain the approval of an adviser and should 
pertain their eligibility to take the course from the department of the 
titution where the course is taught and whether there is space in the class. 
cific inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar. 


students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
ncome from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 


' Institution makes up the difference. 
€ following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1984 


mer sessions and the 1984—85 academic year 


Tuition Fees 


ch Semester hour, not to exceed $3,685.00 per fall or spring semester $273.00 
1 


sy 


» 
“ach « 
! Semester hour, summer sessions. 
Un; 
Vere; 
tha, Sity Center Fee 
"Bed all students registered on campus) 


“ac x 
! semester hour, not to exceed $77.00 per semester 


Additional Course Fees 
А foes, are 

ikage o! 
ratory fee, 
termined 


ire dt 


e] 


Computer Usage Fees 


Residence Hall Fees 


Special Fees and Deposits 
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› ` 
to Mp Tide a саа courses in the University entitles each student 
EL o m | - Э services of the Student and Alumni Career Services 
admission to all ; | le ss Gelman Library, (3) Sy ea privileges; 
tion to Hs = : с А etic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) subscrip- 
ЕС... ни ret, the student newspaper; (6) admission to University 
) medical attention as described under Student Health Service 


í 


! 
ТЬ 
lese pr lege y i 
I ileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dismissed from 


the University 


Payment of Fees 


No 
Stude S ү 
аг; lent is permitted to complete registration ог attend classes until all 
c oc Li "o g ^ ^ 
and : are paid or until arrangements for payment have been made. Tuition 
ees ам 3 3 А, x " ч E 
^ for each semester are due and payable in full at the Office of the 


ashier › А 
at the time of each registration. Che and postal money orders 


she 
ees аш, to George Washington University, with the student 
The reaver in the upper left corner 
ing student жов oe Office has re ponsibility for billing and maintain- 
student зал itidem Д ог tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A 
Contract with a Ж з semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 
Permitting hee y тт Accounts Office at the time of each registration 
Payable in adv uns 0 — of the total tuition and fees (except for fees 
defore aii ^ = time of registration and the remaining half on or 
Semesters d) A j е eighth. week of classes for the fall and : oring 
tharged п ба ғ: x rate ae 6 per annum on the u vaid balance will be 
Payment seria ls 6 x Te to the date payment 15 made. А 10-month 
Stud? EM 2 so available i ) 
Ment Tera i tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, govern- 
Sign deferred ч es other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to 
е value ries А / nt contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed 
Student тау be ме ion awards by $800 or more. Under such circumstances the 
at the ded be : — to pay one-half of the amount due from the student 
I egistration and to defer the balance by: signing a deferred 


Jav 
!lyment contract 
© ; 
m who fail to make any 
ged a $15 - Dav 1 ' i 
ı $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 


anr Ace « ғ А 
lum. Accounts that become 30 days past due will be financially 
unt is financially encumbered, the 


ferred payment contracts in future 


yment when due will automatically be 
8% 


enc 
agir In the event a student's a 
e rights to the use of de { 
Withhold а the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
Other Je artis future registration privileges, transcripts, diplom s, and 
ө nic information until the account is settled financially. Financial 
nent will require payment in full of all amounts due to the University in 


aç 
ddit . s - 
Е to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students 


Set 


ep ` 
Bistered for credit 


R 
‚ Urned-Check Policy 
Student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank for any reason will be 


агре Е 4 : 
Bed a returned-check fee. If the check is not paid within 15 days, the 
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Withdrawals and Refunds* 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class 

Schedule are made by completing the George Washington University Change 

Slip (obtainable in Tompkins Hall, Room 103), securing the approval of the 

Appropriate faculty, and submitting the form to Tompkins Hall, Room 103, for 
€ dean's signature. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable noti 


‘See Withdrawal. page 241.) 


Withdrawal and Change in Course Status 


Courses may be dropped by undergraduate and graduate students without 
&cademic penalty only during the 28 days following the first day of classes, 
With the approval of the instructor, the student’s adviser. the department, and 
the dean The dean’s approval may be obtained in Tompkins Hall, Room 103. 
The status of a course may not be changed from credit to audit or vice 
versa after the 28th day after classes have started for the semester. For other 
"egulations governing withdrawal and changes in program, see pages 240-41. 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of 
Mester tuition charges and fees will be made in ace dance with the 
lowing schedule for the fall and sprıng semesters: 
1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the first week of classes ....90% 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the third week of clas; 75 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the fifth week of classes 
Withdrawal dated after the fifth week of с1азвев.............................. None 
Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in a lower tuition 
Charge, the refund schedule above applies to the difference. 
Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence 
hall and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrange- 
ments 
` authorized withdrawals from courses, 
will be made for courses dropped within 
ing the scheduled registration day. 


Summer sessions: In cases of 
refunds of 75% of tuition and fees 
the first seven calendar days follow 
refund will be made for courses dropped thereafter 
Refund Schedule for Off-Campus Registration: 
Long Session (or any session longer than 13 weeks) 
Starting date of class plus 6 calendar days 
Starting date of class plus 20 calendar days 
Starting date of class plus 34 calendar days .................. 50% 
Starting date of class plus 35 calendar days to end.... qarne sno NOH 


Intermediate Session (9 weeks, 1 day per week) 
Starting date of class plus 6 calendar days 
Starting date of class plus 13 calendar days 
Starting date of class plus 20 calendar days 
Starting date of class plus 21 calendar days to 


and refund 


Financial Aid 


em] loyme! 


et Applicants may apy r only one tyP 
ut € S i ow [ Ineeship e schola! 
| t ( I а i I | iddit I 
| n f ee ivailable V 
| I D rams 
Scholarships and Other Forms of Aid for 
Undergraduates 
Engineering Honor Scholarships (EHS)- 
Academic Merit Only 
This program was initiated to recognize academically talented students wht 
wish to study at the School of Engineering and Applied Science. The schola! | 
ships are awarded on the basis of merit only and financial need is not a 
requirement for consideration. The EHS is available to entering freshmen ай" | 


> TAS 
to transfer students who have (or will have by the time of entrance to SEA: 


of college-level work that includes 6 semes™ 
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= of calculus or higher math and 3 semester hours of either physics or 
Кашу ГҺе EHS is available to U.S. citizens or students with permanent 
- ч hese аата т cover one-half the tuition costs of attending SEAS and 
hg awar ed to qualified students for up to four years as long as scholarship 
Es T^ met, with the option of a fifth year if the student wishes to obtain a 
aid ae egree. Applicants with financial need should apply for need-based 
, or EHS 
E meram students must file applications and supporting creden- 
Es arc 11 preceding the : demic year of the award for the fall semes- 
; by November 1 for the spring semester; and by April 1 for the summer 


Sess x "Hc 
5sions.* A student must reapply for the EHS each year. 


Mini ; ! 
himum Criteria for Incoming Freshmen 
The 
m irprun criteria in the EHS Program are based on merit. The student 
st have: 
achieved a minimum combined SAT score of 1250 or better, or if the SATs 
e not been taken, an average ACT score of 30 or better in the 
*nglish/mathematics/natural science tests or a combined PSAT score of 


125 or better: 
ranked at the end of the junior year in the upper 10% of the class over a 


period of three years or more; 
achieved an average grade of 85% or better at the end of the junior year in 


mathematics and science courses taken during the previous three years. 


Minj, 
/ 
M mum Criteria for Incoming Transfer Students 
e 1 1 ~ ы ° rp 
Ка criteria in the EHS Program аге based оп merit. The student 
` ave: 

l.c : 
completed (or will have completed at the end of the present semester) 30 
mus hours in an accredited community college, college, or universi- 

y; 

· Completed courses that must include at least 6 semester hours of college 
гены or higher mathematics and at least 3 additional hours of college- 
evel physics or chemistry; 
achieved an overall quality-point index of at least 85% (3.4) and a 
combined average of 80% (3.2) in college-level mathematics and science 


Courses. 


Ne s : : 
ed-Based Financial Aid 
* University offers extensive programs of scholarships, i: j 
"loyment based on demonstrated need. The University participates in the 


‘tional Direct Student Loan, Pell Grant (formerly Basic Educational Oppor- 
al Opportunity Grant, and the College 


grants, loans, and 


hity Q Y у 
Nore Grant), Supplemental Education 
"Study programs. 


if they were enrolled in this 


um 

me п А 

River, ler sessions students are eligible for consideration only 
Sity for at least 8 semester hours in the immediately preceding spring semester or hav 


Фрі 
*d for financial aid for the following fall semester 


ngineering 


g creden 


А11 undergraduate students must applicatior ind supporting : 
seme» 
tials by March 1 preceding the academic year of th« d f he fall s 1 
. А | . the nme 
ter; by November 1 for the spring semester; and by 1 for the sul 
sessions.* A student must reapply for financial aid each 1 year | in the 
Complete information concerning financial assistance is containe In * 


Office of Stu ident 


ym the 


ington, D.C 20052 


student financial aid d pamphlet. which 


Financial Aid, George Washington University, 


Scholarships and Grants 


{ 1d 

1 1 " 7 1 ^q "1 ied al 
Scholarships are awarded for the academic year unless otherwise Spe 1 es 
at leas 


holder must carry 1 
program 


are credited in equal parts for each semester 


15 semester hours per semester in subjects related to the aegre 3 
i i е | | led M f th« ollowin$ 
during the period for which the scholarship is awarded. Most ‹ s N lied 
E 1 " " 1 E , YD 
scholarships are limited to students in the School of Engineering and J E ib 
" | 1 1 А yen + 
Science. The University also offers other 1olarships that аге OF 
engineering sti | y 


jeques 
Frederick Dod ima Hand Britten Scholarships (1959)—l OT hoo) 
ia Hand Britten for scholarship assistance to students enter! the >€ 


} 


I , 
ursué 
? ] 1 1 > { jul 
of Engineering ind Applied Science who would not otherwise bt bi to I 


study 


such professional study. Ava le for undergraduate and graduate Wched 
American Association of € ost Engineers Scholarship (1977) Es ext 
by the American Association of Cost Engineers fo1 scholarship assistant h at 
ful time St dent graduate I ind gl iduate mé ring nat rriculum t 
ncludes courses related to cost engineerir 
Atlantic Research Corserition Scholarship (197: 
Atlantic Research Corporation for bot! te and 
Г cholarship for undi iduate I 1d ull tu 
students in their r year only. Graduat studer 
ooks, and fees for one yé of full-time graduate wor 
must have an overall B average and must agree 


Atlantic Research Corporation for one year after 


offered on both a financial-need and a non-financial 
Engineering Admissions for further detail M 


и D ч aria 
Henry Harding Carter Scholarship (1896)—Established һу M rin 
| ne student who is prep% 
ng udent W 


Carter in memory of her husband a deserv 


working toward ™ 


for the civ engineering professiot 


degree of Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering) І 


» ч Da. Y Jer 
Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship (1955)—Established by He : 


ii 
Erwir Ts memo! her husband | former Truste« f the nivers! 

partial scholar p for a studer I ngineer and Applied Scienc пакар“ 

The George Hyman C onstruc tion Company J Scholarships (197 $) & nts 

` т је И 

ished bv the George Hyman Constructii ( mpar o aid desery stuc ler- 
Р ае 

reparir for th« 1 ei neering professior These partial ішо! un ur 

1 " А Е 1 ^ : үрү. г. r fo Р 

graduate scholarships begin in the fall semester and may be renewed 10 | B 
1 1 saint ns 

years, provided the holder reap e pu hed de: nes, maintal 1 


ineering, 8! 


George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships—Full and 
Partial tuition undergraduate scholarships that begin in the fall semester and 
Шау be renewed for four successive academic years, provided the holder 
l'eapplies by the published deadlines, maintains a B average, and continues to 
9€ in financial need. Candidates must plan to select a curriculum leading to a 

achelor's degree. 

Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966) Bequest of Susie E. Giles in 

Onor and memory of her husband for scholarships to undergraduate and 
Braduate students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science who need 
financial assistance. 

National Fund for Minority Engineering Students Scholarship (1977)— 
Scholarship for minority students who require financial assistance of up to 
$2,500 and are in good academic standing. Minority students are defined as 
ull time students of black, Puerto Rican, American Indian, or Chicano descent 
Who are U.S. citizens or permanent residents and are entering an engineering 
School or university for the first time. (A non-need-based award of $500 may 
also be made to qualified minority students.) 


Scholarships, Fellowships, Assistantships, and Other 
Forms of Aid for Graduate Students 


Application and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, train- 
ships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the department 
Concerned and addressed to George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
20052. Unless otherwise specified, application and supporting credentials 
Should be submitted not later than February 1 preceding the academic year for 
Which the award is made. pplication for admission to graduate study is a 
Prerequisite for consideration. 


` Graduate Scholarships and Fellowships 


. Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., 
Scholarship—Scholarship for outstanding students in the fields of science, 
*ngineering, and medicine. 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959) —See p. 234. 

American Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship (1977)—See p. 234. 

Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966)—See above. 

Graduate Engineering Honors Fellowship (GEHF) Program—Estab- 
lished to recognize and reward students who have achieved academic excel- 
*nce and are interested in starting or furthering graduate work. Students 
Selected for the GEHF Program will receive the following: (1) a half-tuition 
Scholarship for the first year of graduate study; (2) renewal of the half-tuition 
Scholarship for (a) one additional year for master's and professional degree 
Students or (b) two additional years for doctoral students provided that a 
Minimum 3.4 cumulative grade-point average is maintained while a full-time 
‘Nine semester hours per semester) student. It should be noted that one grade 
fF, ardless of cumulative grade-point average, disqualifies the recipient 
from further scholarship assistance. Students must satisfy the following 
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Financial Aid 


Forms of Aid Available to Undergraduate 
ànd Graduate Students 


Assistantships 


Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields 
“Vailable to graduates and to undergraduates on the junior and senior levels 
In any school of the University. Research assistants are expected to work 20 
Ours а week conducting research in support of an established research 
Program, in programming, or in conducting individual research on an ap- 
Proved research project Stipends range up to $10,000, depending on the status 
Y the student and the tenure of the appointment (9—12 months). Further 
information and applications are available from Director, Institute for Man- 
agement Science and Engineering, School of Engineering and Applied Science, 
orge Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Resident Assistantships (men and women)—Available to graduate stu- 
*nts and seniors in any field of study who are interested in working with the 
Student personnel program in University residence halls. Specific duties vary 
With the position but basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, 
nd administration. Remuneration includes partial tuition and a furnished 
toom for the academic year. All positions are part-time, and staff members are 
'tquired to enroll as full-time students in degree-granting programs. Further 
lhformation may be obtained from the Office of the Director of Housing and 
*sldence Life 


Loan Funds 


The following loan funds are available to undergraduate and graduate 
Students. A separate application must be submitted for all loan programs. 
Pplications for the National Direct Student Loan should be filed no later than 

, March 1 (all undergraduates) or April 1 (graduate students). Complete infor- 
Nation is contained in the student financial aid pamphlet, which is available 


tom the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, 
‘ashington, D.C. 20052. 


George F. Henigan Loan Fund (1975) 

International Student Loan Fund (1967) 

Joanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund (1974) 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 

National Direct Student Loan Program 

University Student Emergency Loan Fund 

John Brewster Willis, Jr., Loan Fund in Mechanical Engineering— 
Stablished by Mrs. William L. Lane as a memorial to her nephew, John 
tewster Willis, Jr. Available to Mechanical Engineering students (graduate 
T undergraduate) who are primarily interested in aeronautics. 
. Guaranteed Student Loan Program—George Washington University is 
M eligible participant in the Federally Insured/State Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program. Undergraduate students may apply for a maximum of $2,500 
[ег year, Graduate students may apply for a maximum of $5,000 per year. 
Students who intend to use the loan for payment of tuition at registration 
ould submit an application and all required supporting documents no later 


1 for the 


than June 1 for the fall semester « cademic year and November 


Spring semi ster 


Parents Loan for Undergraduate Students/Graduate Students T 
he Parents Loan 7" 


George 


Washington University is also an eligible participant in the he 
s А м as t 
Undergraduate Students Program (PLUS), sometimes referred to 89 tly 
: : t esent) 
Auxiliary Loan to Assist Students. The interest rate on the loan is prese" 


ы 31118 
12% but depends оп the of 
› arents °* 

gins 60 days after the disbursement of the check Parent ir 

۹ г yet 
dependent undergraduate students may apply for up to $3,000 per y 
32.500 per 


uctuation of the interest rate on U.S. Treasury 


рем t] 
Repayment beg 


Independent undergraduate students may apply for up to io 
under the PLUS and GSL programs combined. Graduate students may арр. 
for up to $3,000 per year. Students who intend to use the loan for payment и, 
tuition at registration should submit an application no later than June 1 


i т 1 ч о ет. 
the fall semester or academic year and November 1 for the spring s€ mes 


Student Employment 


А : Р т ; ^ jries 
[The University participates in the College Work-Study Program Ingu e 
should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In addition, |l- 
of both fu 


Student and Alumni Career Services Center maintains a registry 
jergrad¥ 


able in the Washington area for unc 


time and part-time positions av: 
ate and graduate students emen 

After registration students may apply at the Student and Alumn! ( аге 
Services Center, Academic Center, 801 22nd Street, N.W., Suite Т509, : 


interviews and referrals to positions for which they are qualified 


International Students 
Undergraduate international students with proven financial need, but W 


prior schooling in the United States, who have completed one semester 0 


ith n9 
f full 


time work (15 hours) at this University wi 
for the Board of Trustees Schol: hips If before coming to this Univé 


they have completed at least one year in a U.S. high school and have! 


SAT tests, they may apply for financial assistance. Scholarships are aW 
in the spring for the following academic year. See instructions for apply!” 
undergraduate financial aid, pages 232-35 ty 
nivers!™. 
jean 0 
]]ow 


Limited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and l 
fellowships are the responsibility of the chairman of the department or бе 
the school in which the degree is to be earned. Work as a teaching te 
requires excellent knowledge of English, both spoken and written ^ 

Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate internation 

g роз 


students are limited іп amount and are generally available only #08 
„d Stat 


foreign-born persons who have established resident status in the Unité 
through the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Students who wish to study in the United States should have аха 


jable 


rà 


college or university Ihe cost at this University for one academic ate 
' . р „stimi 
September-May) is at a minimum approximately $12,600. This esu 10 
` : 1 я 1 ovnenses: 
includes room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenst 
1 2% 
t also dot 


а е yr 
admiss" ; 
any 


not 


travel, holiday, or medical exper ire included. This amoun 


cover tuition or living expenses for the summer. Neither a letter of 


n ,d to f 
лог an [AP 66 or I-20 form (needed for student visa status) will be issued Ww 
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Student who does not show documentation (bank statement, letter of scholar- 
“hip, etc.) that indicates he or she has the required funds. 


Prizes 
ES опала SL Santas a зы йс Inuit abit, 


Norman B. Ames Memorial Award—Established by many friends of 
lofessor Ames and awarded annually to a graduating senior of the School of 
gineering and Applied Science who is nominated by fellow students as 
“ving made significant contributions to the students in the School “of 
_ gineering and Applied Science, to the School, and to the University. The 
"dent receives a cash award, which is presented at the Annual Commence- 
Ment in May. 

Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing—A one-year membership in the 
Merican Society for Testing Materials awarded to the upper-division or 
aduate student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the 
aterials laboratory course with preference given to prestressed concrete 
Sts. The award is presented at the Annual Commencement in May. 

» Alfred Martin Freudenthal Prize—Established as a memorial to Professor 
'reudentha] by his wife, friends, students, and colleagues for his outstanding 
tributions to engineering education and awarded annually to the senior 
who graduates with the highest scholastic standing. The student receives a 
“sh award, and his or her name is engraved on a plaque displayed in 


‘ag 
Tompkins Hall. The award is presented at the Dean’s Honors Reception held 
Wing the spring semester. 


Bequiations а ава dioit 


Student enrolled in the School of Engineering and Applied Science is 
“quired to conform to the following regulations. 

А student who withdraws, is suspended, or for any other reason is not 
gistered at the University for one semester or more may re-enter and 
tinue work only under the regulations and requirements in force at the 
me of return. — 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material 
У 9rmation on an application for admission, registration card, or any other 
p versity document, the student's registration may be canceled. If such 
şı ification is discovered after the student has established an academic record 
a the University, the student may be subject to dismissal from the University. 
ch a student will be ineligible for subsequent registration in the University 
Xcept by special action of the Faculty. 


Academic Dishonesty 

һе University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 
Maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community are 
“ected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incoming 


SR ج ج ج ج‎ ШИНЕЛИ 


„асили. EL 


Engineering and Applied Science 


> 1 make 


acquaint themselves with an« 


udents have a special responsibility t 
; ! ¢aking 
ig research, writing papers, and taking 


use of all proper procedures for 


examinations 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the 
proper academic procedures and will be held responsible for applying them 
Deliberate failure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considere? 


anc 


academic dishonesty 


{5 of academic dishonesty are legal, moral, 
I 


11 ۴ 1 > à zn 
intellectual offenses ie community and will be prosecuted throug! 


the proper University | 

Copies of the University Policy on Academic Dishonesty can be obtaine? 
from the following officers: all department chairmen, all academic deans, @П° 
the Vice President for Academic Affairs 


Student Conduct 


All students, upon enrolling and while attending the George Washingt 
University, are subject to the provisions of the Statement of Student Rights anc 
Responsibilities, which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities 0 
conduct, the Judicial System for Nonacademic Student Discipline, and other 
policies and regulations as adopted and promulgated by appropriate Unive! f 
ty authorities. Copies of these documents may be obtained from the Office ? 
the Vice President for Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of thes? 
regulations may include permanent expulsion from the University, which may 
make enrollment in another coll : g of 


ege or university difficult. Regulation 


) 
requirements applicable onlv to a №. 


particular program, facility, or clas ts 
students may not be published generally. but such regulations or requiremen" 


hall be published in a manner r« isonably с; lated to inform affecte" 
student 
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Late Drop 


Permission to drop any course without academic penalty after the 28th day 

ollowing the first day of classes of a semester may be granted with the 

approval of the instructor, the student's adviser, the chairman of the depart- 

Ment in which the student is enrolled, and the Associate Dean. Requests for 

ate drops must be submitted to the Associate Dean's office on {һе appropriate 

late-drop form and must be accompanied by a change slip and certification of 

Sickness or injury, if such is the cause of the late withdrawal. Late drops may 
granted only under both of the following conditions: 

1. It is necessary because of exceptional circumstances such as certified 

medical absence or forced absence caused by work-related requirements. 

2. The grades in all courses involved are C or better for graduate students 

and D or better for undergraduate students as of the date of the request. 

In all cases, financial regulations governing withdrawal remain in full effect. 


Change in Course Status 


The status of a course may not be changed from credit to audit or vice versa 
after the 28th day after classes have started for the semester. 

Full tuition is charged for courses dropped without the approval of the 
Associate Dean. Such unauthorized withdrawal will result in the recording of 
а failing grade for the course or courses. Permission to withdraw from the 

niversity will not be granted to a student who does not have a clear financial 
record. 


Withdrawal 

А student who withdraws or is otherwise absent from the University for one 
Semester or more must apply for readmission. If readmitted, the student 
Continues work under the requirements and regulations in force at the time of 
l'eadmission. ; 

Applications for withdrawal from the University or for changes in class 
Scheduling must be made on a Course Drop/Add Request Form. The signatures 
ОЕ the.-course instructor(s), student's adviser, department chairman, and, 
Where appropriate, the international services adviser must be obtained on the 
form prior to receiving the Dean's approval. 


Credit 
Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory completion 
of the required work or upon the granting of advanced standing. 


Auditing 

Á berson who has been admitted to the University may be registered, with the 
Permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (no academic credit). An 
8uditor is not required to take active part or to pass examinations. A student 
Who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later for credit. 


On request the School's Admissions Office will issue to undergraduate degree 

ndidate a bal € ( owing t I I f work ympleted and the 
requirer ts remaining to be met for the degree. A second balance sheet !5 
issued от the student ‹ nges п I degree obiectives. It recommend 
ed that a balance sheet be requested at the completion of the unior year 
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Postadmission Transfer Credit 

] 
apply credit so earned toward graduation from this University must firs! 
secure the written approval of the adviser, the department chairman, and the 


Associate Dean on a form available in Tompkins Hall, Room 103 
wishing to take courses in 
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Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request O! d 


student or former student who has paid all 


charges, including any student 102! 
n А Т : . , e9 js 
instaliments, due the University at the time of the request. A fee of 94 

charged for each trar 


y 1€ 
cript. When more than two transcripts are ordered at d З 
ec 


same time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and a $.501 


is charged for each additional transcript. Partial trans ripts are not issued. 


Graduation Requirements 


To be recommended by the faculty for graduation. a student must have met t 


he 


admission requirements of the School completed satisfactorily the scholar 
ship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for whl 
he or she is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the Universi. 
Registration is required for the semester or summer session at the close ? 
which the degree is to be conferred : 

Application for Graduation—An Application for Graduation form must be 
filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last 
semester or summer session of the senior or final year. Students complet" 


1 


formal convocation) dated September 30, provided they have completed . т 
› io 


degree requirements during the summer sessions will be awarded diplomas 


degree requirements and have applied for graduation as a part of registrat 
for the summer sessions 
Attendance and Conduct—The University reserves the right to refuse to 
confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has bet" 
unsatisfactory 
Student Records 
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awards, balance sheets, and other information relating to graduation тау 
obtained in Tompkins Hall, Room 103 
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Area of Concentration Certificate—Upon successful completion of the 
Master’s degree the student, by means of a written request to the appropriate 
epartment chairman, may obtain a certificate indicating the area of concen- 
tration. 


The Library 

All students registered in the University have the privilege of using the 
elvin Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to 
rowse. A card denoting approved enrollment for the current semester must be 

Presented when books are borrowed for outside use. 

The loan period for stack books is 21 days. Any book that circulates is 
Subject to recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books 
Must be used in the reserve reading room when the library is open; they may 

withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. Transcripts of grades 
are withheld until a student’s library record is clear, with all borrowed books 
"eturned and any fines paid. 4 

All students using the Gelman Library are expected to be familiar with its 

detailed regulations, available at any of the library’s service desks. 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institution- 
al policies governing access to and release of student education records 
Maintained by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. 
The University complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such 
Institutions must: 

l. afford students access to education records directly related to them; 

2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 

3. receive the student's written consent before releasing information from 
his or her education records to persons outside the University, except as 
provided by the Act and except for directory information as indicated 
below. Information may be furnished to a student's parents without such 
written consent only upon certification of the student's financial depen- 
dency; and | у 

. comply with a judicial order ог a lawfully issued subpoena to release a 

student's record, notifying the student of such action. 

The University will release the following directory information upon 
Tequest: name, local address, and telephone number; name and address of next 
of kin; dates of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of 
Study: credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in 
°rganizations and activities chartered or otherwise established by the Univer- 
Sity (including intercollegiate athletics); and height and weight of members of 
athletic teams. A student who does not wish such directory information 
teleased must file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. 

Copies of the University’s full policy statement on the release of student 
Ihformation may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 
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University Policy on Drugs 


Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. ә 
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indidates tor the degree of Master of Laws at George Washington Univers!" 


In special courses involving private instruction (as in music or art) or 
tutorial study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the 
Onsortium agreement and must be paid by the individual student to the 
stitution administering the course. 

Students are encouraged to study the announcements of programs of all 

Participating institutions. See page for more information concerning 
registration for Consortium courses. 
. . Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar and 
In Tompkins Hall, Room 103. Students register and pay tuition at their own 
Institutions for Consortium courses; course fees are payable to the visited 
Institutions. 


Center for Academic and 


Administrative Computing — — — 


The ( enter for Academic and Administrative Computing (СААС) is located in 
the Academic Center, 801 22nd St, N.W. CAAC facilities are normally 
available 24 hours a day during the academic year, to all faculty, staff, and 
Students. 

CAAC encourages interest in computers by providing computing facilities 
and by offering short courses and technical assistance. Any University student 
Шау have access to the computer facilities for individual research, class 
Projects, and thesis or dissertation study. Access is by request; the schedule of 
Charges is available at СААС. 

СААС maintains two IBM 4341s (VM/SP and OoS/vsi) A full range of 
Compilers and application software packages is available, including (but not 
Imited to) CMS, XEDIT, FORTRAN, COBOL, PL/1, PASCAL, APL, SPSS, SAS, BMDP, 
ASSEMBLER, ASSIST, and SCRIPT. In addition, СААС provides an easy-to-learn, 
termi 1al-based, text-editing system on a PDP 11-70 computer. 

Various departments and schools of the University offer computer pro- 
ramming courses as well as courses that use the computer as a research 
adjunct to academic work. In general, additional fees are charged for computer 
Use 


Speech and Hearing Center 


The Speech and Hearing Center offers diagnostic and remedial work for 
Children and adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lis 
Ing, cleft-palate speech, and cerebral-palsied speech and with voice, articula- 
Ory, and hearing problems. Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for 
Persons with nonstandard language usage due to such conditions as hearing 
988, brain damage, mental retardation, and environmental factors. 


ROTC _ 
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General Alumni Association 


The objectives of this Association are to unite graduates who wish to associate 
themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes and to 
Promote the general welfare of the University. 
Membership in the Association is conveyed automatically to anyone who 
as been graduated from any school or division of the University. Anyone who 
às earned 15 semester hours or the equivalent at the University and whose 
class has been graduated is eligible for membership. For Division of Continu- 
ng Education and Summer Sessions students, however, only the “15 semester 

Ours earned" requirement, not the "graduation of the class" requirement 
applies. Any persons who are or have been members of the University's Board 
of Trustees, faculty, or administrative staff, as well as anyone else determined 
to qualify by the Governing Board, are eligible for membership. 

The affairs of the Association are directed by a Governing Board, the 
Majority of whose members represent the constituent alumni of the Universi- 
y's schools and colleges. 

The voluntarv leadership of the Association works closely with the staff of 
the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Association affairs. The Associa- 
tion may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office. 

All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Relations Office informed of 
changes of address or occupation and to supply information with -regard to 
their fellow alumni. The Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st St., N.W., 
Jeorge Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Engineer Alumni Association of 
the George Washington University, Inc. 


The Association was organized in 1936 and incorporated in 1963 to coordinate 

With the General Alumni Association those activities of primary interest to 

*ngineering alumni. The objectives of the Association are to provide the link 

tween the graduates and faculty of the School, to help promote the general 

Welfare of the School of Engineering and Applied Science and of the Universi- 

lY, to foster activities of the engineering organizations recognized by the 
niversity, and to advance the engineering profession in general. 

In 1966 a board of directors, comprised of 15 elected members of the 
Ssociation and the Engineers’ representatives serving on the Governing 
oard of the General Alumni Association, was established. The membership of 
€ board of directors was expanded in 1969 to include the Director of Alumni 
lations and one representative each from the faculty of the School and the 

Student body. Members of the Association are elected each year, prior to the 
“une meeting, to three-year board memberships as listed below. 


Term iring 1984 Term Expiring 1985 Term Expiring 1986 
Frank F. Atwood Wesley G. Harris Robert Dickey, Jr. 
Nahid Khozeimeh Richard Hu Jacquelyn Eisenberg 
Eric S. Mendelsohn Michael Hubbard David W. Johnson 
Dudley J. Schwartz Mary O. Jones An Thanh Le 

James A. Sinsabaugh Diego Roque Cleveland Watkins 
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General Alumni Association Student Representative 
Representatives Abid Kamran 

Issa Khozeimeh Faculty Representative 
John R. Manning Galip M. Arkilic 
Malcolm O'Hagan 


DG ESTATE 


At the June meeting each year, the board elects officers for its operation during 
the upcoming year. Following are the officers for 1983—84: 


- t 


President: Eric S. Mendelsohn, B.S.(C.E.) 1967; 7728 Warbler Lane 
Derwood, Maryland 20855 d 
Vice President: Dudley J. Schwartz, M.S. 1973; 14132 Flint Rock Roa® 
Rockville, Maryland 20853 
Secretary: Mary O. Jones, M.S. 1976; 1818 North Cleveland Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22201 
Treasurer: Robert Dickey, Jr., B.S.(E.E.) 1976; 8200 Matthew Court, Upp 
Marlboro, Maryland 20870 


Student Life 


a m , 


The Office of the Vice President for Student and Alumni Affairs develops 
‘tudent life services, policies, and procedures to complement the University’s 
mal instruction program. These activities are implemented through the 
ices of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, 
“ducational Opportunity Program, Housing, International Services, Student 
tivities, Student and Alumni Career Services, and Student Health Service. 


Student Services 


Office of the Dean of Students 


е Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information for 
Udents and assists in program development for the Division of Student 

airs. Staff members are well informed on University policies and the 
"ious student services provided on campus, enabling them to provide 
Merrals and answers to many questions concerning general student life. 
*rsonal letters of recommendation for students applying to graduate and 
fessional schools can be obtained from this office. The Dean of Students is 
‘sponsible for the services and programs offered by the Counseling Center, 
э Educational Opportunity Program, International Services, Services for 
tudents with Disabilities, the Student Health Service, and the Student and 
Alumni Career Services Center. 


Services for Students with Disabilities 


€ Director of Services for Students with Disabilities works to assure that the 

Cial services necessary for handicapped students to participate fully in their 
садетіс programs and the extracurricular life of the campus are provided for 
em through University or community resources. 


Housing and Residence Life 


Complete information concerning the University’s residence halls is available 
fom the Director of Housing and Residence Life, George Washington Univer- 
ity. Washington, D.C. 20052. Information concerning off-campus housing 
Near the University may also be obtained at this Office. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The 
аде will receive with his or her notification of acceptance University 
“sidence hall information, an application for residence hall space or apart- 
*ht accommodation, and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The 
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application for residence ill space or apartment accommodatior 
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accompanied by a $200 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is credit 
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are leased for the academic year 


the 10-month payment plan 


1984-85 Residence Hall Rates 
per Person for Two Semesters’ 


For Men 
Calhoun Hall 


double room 


=» 


triple room 


For Women 


Strong Hall 


triple room 


For Men and Women 
Crawford Hal 
double room 23“ 


Everglades Halltti (limited to juniors and seniors 


> 


apartment for two persons 
Guthridge Hall (limited to juniors and seniors 


apartment for опе person 


2.580 or 4 


0 
2 690 or 4 


80 
apartment for two perso | 
apartment for three per S 

Bi z JJ (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors 
a еп! our r SLX persons 
Francis Scott Ke H: 11 tec О ] 101 1 sen rs „00 
9 6% 
apar ent for one person 5 rgü 
apartment for two or three persor 2,“ 
Madison Hall 
double room 
triple room 
Milton Halltt (limited to juniors and senior E ШАШ 
apartment for two persons 2,580 OF ^" a 
1 x 9 39“ 
apartment for three persons ت‎ 
Mitchel Ha z90 
: 9 52 
single roon "x 
M unson Hall t OI nd seniors 
apartment persons 2 580 or 


f 
f 
apartment for 
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Thurston Hall 
double room, triple room, room for four or five 


Food Service* 


Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to choose one of the following 
tee food service plans. The seven-day 19 meals per week plan at $1,730 for 
* academic year, the any 14 meals per week plan at $1,660 for the academic 

Year, or the any 10 meals per week plan at $1,600 for the academic year. 
{ticipation in the food service plans is optional for junior, senior, and 

Staduate students. Food service payment does not cover University interses- 

jon or vacation periods. All meal cards admit bearer to dining rooms in 
urston and Mitchell Halls and to the second floor contract dining room in 

‚е Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Meal cards may also be used on a cash 
uivalency basis in the Marvin Center first-floor cafeteria and George's 
athskellar 
Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make arrange- 
nents with the George Washington University Housing Office regarding the 
“nai B’rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


Educational Opportunity Program 
The Educational Opportunity Program is designed to provide selected District 
Yf Columbia high school graduates and other qualified District residents with 
Mancial and personal support as well as academic assistance while they 
Pursue undergraduate degree work at George Washington University. The 
"'ogram office is located at 2127 G Street, N.W. 


"loyd Heck Marvin Center 

The Clovd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, 
toviding services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities for 
‘tudents, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities provides 
Ме Setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University Program 
„бага, by the departments of drama, dance, and music, and by other student 


"c faculty organizations. 

» The Center Governing Board, representative of all segments of the 
a lversity community, plays an important role in the functioning of the 
"nter by working closely with the full-time staff in the development of 
Procedures and policies that provide a framework for the Center’s operation. 


Student Health Service 
The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located in the H.B. Burns 
moria] Building at 935 22nd St., N.W. 
The Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, and 
ician's assistants who are capable of add sing most of the students’ 
i] problems. Visits are cost-free and may either be arranged by appoint- 
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| International Services 
| Located in the International House at 2129 G St., N.W., the staff of Intern 
| tional Services provides advising and counselin n matters of personal 8 
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Student and Alumni Career Services Center 


The Career Services Center provides career guidance and placement assis- 
lance to University students and alumni. Some of the specific services are: full- 
"Ime and part-time job vacancy lists, career counseling, programs on job- 
Seeking skills, a resource center of literature on occupations and employers, 
"hd current information on government employment including testing dates 
and application forms. Seniors and alumni may also use the Center to 
*stablish credential files for application to graduate schools and for employ- 
ment, The Center is located in the Academic Center, 801 22nd Street, N.W. 


Religious Life 

The University г 'ognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
Students and encourages them to participate in the various religious organiza- 
lons of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor 
'arious groups and form a link between the University and the religious 
“mmunity. The advisers of the religious organizations are available for 
Counseling. Religious services and special observances are also provided for the 
"Diversity community as announced. 


Davis-Hodgkins House 


The Davis-Hodgkins House is the student center of the School of Ex "ineering 
and Applied Science, providing lounges, reading rooms, and student organiza- 
on offices. The House, at 2142 G Street, N.W., provides convenient, comfort- 
“ble facilities for the exchange of ideas and good fellowship. 


S dent Act 


The offices of the Vice President for Student Affairs, the Dean of Students, the 
irector of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, and the Director of Student 
“tivities are responsible for all cocurricular phases of student life. 


Student Activities Office 
The Student Activities Office assists individual students and organizations in 
Program development, campus leadership training, and participation in spe- 
"lal projects, both within the University community and the community at 
large The Office serves as a clearinghouse for activity information, registers 
“nd advises student organizations, and informs the University community of 
“tivities and programs through monthly and annual publications. The 
Student Activities Office is also responsible for coordinating the orientation 
Program for new students and for planning supplemental development pro- 
rams for graduate and undergraduate students. Students who want to 
Participate in the extracurricular phases of University life should acquaint 
themselves with the facilities and staff of the Student Activities Office. 
Additional information about the numerous student organizations and 
“mmittees is contained in the Student Handbook, compiled by and available 
tom the Student Activities Office in the Marvin Center. 


Student Government 


The George Wasl ington [ 


* 4ll 
1 of all 
uversity Student Association is comprised of # 


1 
full-time and part-time graduate, professional, and undergraduate student 
who are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of elected al 
appointed individuals is responsible for representing the interests of studen“ 
at the University. The Student Association provides various services W 
students such as an academic evaluation, a student dire tory, and the Studen 
Advocate Service. Further information can be obtained from the Studer 
Association offices in the Marvin Center 
Student involvement in the governance of the 1 iversity is also possible 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate commit 
tees, advisory councils of the schools and colleges, selected committees of the 
Board of Trustees, and specialized bodies such as the Residence Hall Assoc 
tion, the Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Boal 
This involvement has helped in developing policies and programs beneficial V 
students and the total University community 


The Engineers' Council 


The Engineers’ Council is the student governing body for the School T 
Engineering and Applied Science, composed of elected representatives #0 
each class, and the graduate student body, and each student organization " 
the School and the House Manager of the Davis-Hodgkins House. The purpos 
of the Council is to provide liaison between the student body of the School ai 
the Faculty, Administration, and Student Government of the University in ёз 
matters affecting the general interests and welfare of the student body, the 
School, or the University. The Council is maintained financially by the 
Engineers’ Council fee paid by each student in the School and sponsors the 
Engineers’ Mixers and the Engineers’ Ball. Council meetings are open to 9" 
students in the School 


Student Organizations 


Students are encouraged to become involved with existing student organiz 
tions or to initiate their own. There are approximately 160 organizations 0 
campus concerning a broad spectrum of interests: academic, profession? 
honorary, international, cultural, political interest, service, special interes" 
sports, hobbies and recreation, religious and meditat ive, and social fraterniti* 
and sororities. More complete information about these organizations can ™ 
obtained through the Student Activities Office | 

The following are of particular interest to students in the School ? 
Engineering and Applied Science 


Honor Societies 


Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha—A national forensic society е 
Eta Kappa Nu (Theta Iota Chapter)—A national electrical engineer? 
honor society established to recognize scholarship, character, and service. _ 
Mortar Board—A national society for juniors and seniors, stressi? 
leadership, scholarship, and service 
Omega Rho—A national operations research honor society established “ 
recognize outstanding scholarship, character, and service 
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Omicron Delta Kappa—A national society emphasizing leadership in 
*xtracurricular activities. 

. Phi Eta Sigma—A national society established to encourage and reward 
high scholarship and attainment; limited to those freshmen who attain a 
*holastic average of at least 3.50 or the equivalent. 

, Pi Tau Sigma—A national honorary mechanical engineering fraternity. 
Candidates are selected from the junior and senior classes on the basis of sound 
*ngineering ability, scholarship, and personality. 

Sigma Xi—A national scientific honor society whose purpose is to encour- 
8e original investigation in pure and applied science. Outstanding graduate 
Students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and undergraduates 
"ho have shown marked ability in research may be elected to associate 
Membership. 

Tau Beta Pi—A national engineering honorary fraternity whose purpose 
5 to recognize distinguished scholarship and exemplary character. 


Professional Organizations 


American Society of Civil Engineers (Student Chapter) 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers (Student Chapter) 
Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers (Student Chapter) 
Theta Tau (Gamma Beta Chapter)—A national professional (engineering) 
Fraternity. Membership is by invitation to outstanding students who have 
Successfully completed at least the first year in the School of Engineering and 
Pplied Science. 


Athletics, Intramural Sports, and Recreation 


The Charles E. Smith Center for Physical Education and Athletics offers many 
àcilities for student use, including courts for basketball, volleyball, and 
üdminton: a jogging track; a swimming pool; wrestling, gymnastic, and 
Weight rooms; handball and squash courts; a sauna; and lockers. Based in the 
“mith Center, the men's and women’s athletic departments offer a broad 
Program of intramural and recreational activities designed to accommodate 
"arious levels of skill, experience, and interest. 
. The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
Чоп, the Eastern College Athletic Conference, the Association for Intercolle- 
"late Athletics for Women, and the Eastern Asso on of Intercollegiate 
athletics for Women. Its varsity teams compete against major universities 
Toughout the Midwest and Eastern Seaboard in such sports as basketball, 
baseball. soccer, tennis, golf, wrestling, crew, swimming and diving, squash, 
&dminton, volleyball, and gymnastics. 


Major Program Events 


Art Exhibits —The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 
"lists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner 
Uditorium and in the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. With the 
"operation of the Curator of Art, an annual student art exhibit is presented. 
Concert Series—The Department of Music presents a series of concerts 
“aturing faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. 
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Dance—The GWU Dance Company presents major concerts, informal 
studio performances, experimental events, television appearances, and 1 
ture-demonstrations. Students may audition to become company members ай 
have the opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the 
technical aspects of dance productions. 

International Programs—The International Student Society presents an 
annual International Dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies 5 
international restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and spes 
ers on international topics. d 

Orchestra and Chorus Concert Series—The University Orchestra 8? 
Chorus are two facets of the lively arts available to students either as cred! 
courses or as extracurricular activities. The Chorus presents major pe for 
mances to the University community three or four times a year, includi 
regular winter and spring concerts. The University Orchestra presents sevel™ 
performances annually. f 

Program Board—The University Program Board, composed chiefly < 
elected and appointed students, is given primary responsibility and resource 
for student programming on campus. Through its various committees and ™ 
cooperation with other campus groups, it regularly sponsors films, lecture 
concerts, social activities, and special events. 

Theater—The University Theater produces four or five major pla} Д 
musicals during the year оп the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy Вей 
Marvin Theatre or in Lisner Auditorium. Additional works, including origin? 
and experimental plays, are produced in a more intimate studio theater 
Students have the opportunity to participate in all aspects of theater and m 
receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees for some of their productio? 
work. 


and 
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History and Organization 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as the Columbi- 
ап College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
М ànged in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to the George Washing- 
Am University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name 
ears, is large but intangible. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently 
nsisted upon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. 
ere he hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students 
tom all parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, 
throwing off local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the 
Practice and the theory of republican government. To further the materializa- 
lon of his hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of the Potomac 
трапу “towards the endowment of a University to be established within the 
limits of the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Govern- 
ent, if that government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” 
© Congress never extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company 

Ssed out of existence, and Washington’s bequest became worthless. 

. Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
Missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated 
“Misters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college 
lh the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the 
Reverend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and 

titioned Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment Congress 
ranted a charter, which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 
1821, To safeguard the College’s nonsectarian character it provided “that 

"sons of every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected 
Tustees; nor shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, 
№ refused admittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, 
munities, or advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in 
atters of religion." 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian 
Со ege, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a 
„А acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets and extend- 

8 north from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The 
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Medical School was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbia? 


7 Р » “ of 
University per niversity were situated along Н Stres 


betwee! fteenth 


During the lf-century the University’s present plant has De® 
developed in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as "Fogg 


Bottom,” between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets. south of PennsylV* 


nia Avenue. The area is not without its reminders of historii interest to the 
University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter ved at 2017 By‘ 
Street; the first President of th« Board of Trustees. the R« verend Obadiah P 
Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Ё 


Streets; and Washington had selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site 


the national university he hoped to see established 


rhe University as it is now organized consists of the ( olumbian College“ 
Arts and Sciences (undergraduate): the Graduate School of Art nd Science" 
the professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the 
Schools of Medicine and Healt ociences, Engineering and Applied Scient? 
, ‘A 


Education and Human Deve ypment, Government and Business Administ? 
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Board of Trustees of the University 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
“hich the President of the University is an ex officio member. 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman Emeritus 


Glen A. Wilkinson, B.S., J.D., Chairman 
lverett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 
rmes M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 
addeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


Harold F. Baker, J.D. 

incent C. Burke, Jr., B.S., LL.B. 
L timer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Уп Henderson Clark, B.A. 
heldon S. Cohen, B.A., J.D.* 

y Stanley Crane, B.S.* 
у раге Truman Daniel, B.A., Litt.D., L.H.D., H.H.D. 
Кш W. Dixon, B.A., М.А. 
day B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 
M п B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

„orton I. Funger, В.А. 

atricia D; Gurne, B.A., J.D. 

azel S. Hanback, B.A., M.P.A.* 

dwin К. Hoffman, B.S. 

p Ward P. Hoffman, B.A.* 

j ‘Sory W. Huber, B.B.A.* 

*seph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
yee! K. Inouye, B.A., J.D. 

vin L. Кау, В.А. 

к “їп В. Laird, B.A., L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. 
mney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 

parles T. Manatt, B.S., J.D. 
p; Jarvis Moody, B.A., M.B.A. 

ахіе M. Pinkett, B.A. 
y * Pollin, В.А. in Govt. 
«Шат. M. Porter, B.A., M.S.A.* 


Uglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 
jobert Н. Smith, B.A. 
hn W, Thompson, Jr., B.A. 


bert L. Tull, B.A. 

| Шат G. White, B.S. in C.E. 

v McDonald Williams, B.S., J.D.* 
J Phen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
| nes О. Wright, B.S., J.D. 

Seph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


"D 
lumnj trustee 


Honorary Trustees 


George M. Bunker, B.S 
Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D 
George A. Butler, LL.B 
Harry F. Duncan, D.P.S 
Katharine Graham, B 

David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A.. LL.D 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D 
Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B.. LL.D 
Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M 
Carleton D. Smith 

Charles E. Smith, D.P.S., L.H.D 

John J Wilson, LL B., LL D 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D 


Officers of Administration 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, Ed.D., LL.D., President 

William David Johnson, B.S., Provost ur 

Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President 4" 
Treasure г 

Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 

Carl James Lange, Ph D Vice President Jor | d ustration and Research. 

Louis Harkey Mayo, J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Spe 
Projects 

Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller ni 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for Stude" 
Affairs 

Michael J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Det elopment 
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Cience Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 


imin Carpenter Cruickshanks, Professor Emeritus of Mechanical Engi- 
Bs ring 
B.S 


ir 1920, George Washington University 


Seph Foa, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and / Applied Science 

vr.Ing. (M.E.) 1931, Polytechnic Institute of Torino, Italy; Dr.Ing. (A.E.) 1933, University of Rome 
"hneth Johnson, Professor Emeritus of E ngineering Administration 
A. 1931, Indiana State Ur y; Ph.D. 1937, Purdue Ur rsity 


He "bert Er Smith, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
BS New York, City College: M.S. 1936, Ph.D. 1940, New Y 


ork University 


Carl Hugo Walthe r, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
ВЕ. 1931, M.C.E. 1933, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1967, University of Maryland 
he a0 ) We n 3 uan, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 


936, University of Michigan: M 37, Ph.D. 1941, California Instit f Technology; Ae.E. 1939, Stanford 


Active 


ы Elfattah Abd Alla, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


1960, Ain Shams University, Egypt; M.S. 1963, Alexandria University, Egypt; Ph.D 
Ma aryland 


ulian ( 
BSE 


1969, University of 


Gordon Adler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 
1960, University of Michigan : : 
Seph Morris Aein, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
5. in Е.Е. 1958, Massachusetts Institute hnology; M.S. in Е.Е. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, Purdue University 


Alexander, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

1 Lowell Technological Institute; M.S. 1965, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1‹ University of 
\ Maryland 
elvin S. Anderson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Bs 1952, Iowa State University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1965, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
nello, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering | 
3.8. 1958, Towson State University; Sc.M. 1962, Sc.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
tichard D. Angelari, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.E E. 1956, M.E.E. 1963 Polytechnic Institute of New York; Ph.D. 1975, New York University 


and State University 


"harles , A 


i ssors, Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and Instructors consti- 
€ the Faculty. The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the 
ізігаг of the University, the Director. of Admissions of the University, 


and the University 
l'arian are ex officio members of the Faculty 
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Maurice Apstein, Research Professi 


phi 
y 


Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Pr fessor of Applied ocienceé 
B.S M.E ) rne niversit M.S 47, Піт tute 

{ 

Ernest S. Armstrong, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in I ngineering 
Apr lied Si lence 
H 59 M à 

Kinfe-Michael 
B.S., MS. 1974 


Mc 


Asrat, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Clifford J. Astill, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.E Ur ( I nd; M.S. 1968 c. 1971, Columbia Universit 


Quee 
Yehuda Bodenstein Avniel, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Appl 
Science 


" huset“ 
Inst pk Ph.D. 1983, Massach! 
Harold Sidney Balaban, Associate Prof rial Lecturer eer 
1 t é T › бе 
Stephen John Balut, Professor vin 
Gordon Banerian, Professorial à 
M.E 43, I rence Institute of Techr gv: M ) W e Stat« — P 'h.D. 1969 Univers? 


Mehmetcik Bayazit, Professorial Lecturer in Engin 


Bruce A. Bell,* Professor of Engineerin; 


"y rin 
Lec 1£ i 6 


Carl H. Bergman, Associate Professorial Lecturer 


Simon Ya Berkovich, Associate Professor Engineeri 


M І Т 


John Albert Berning Ji A ciate Professorial Lecturer in Engin ering 


Mf 
V ) 


Blane hard, Associate 


54, М i 64 


J тту Wayne Blankenship, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
р M.S 1970, Western Kentucky University; Ph.D. 1974, Northwestern University 
eter S. Bock, Associate Professor of Engineering 
Wi A. 1962, Ripon College; M.S. 1964, Purdue University 
illiam James Boettinger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
T B.E.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins University 
homas M Bottegal, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
R BS. in E E. 1972, George Washington University 
oland Lee Bowles. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Е B.S. 1959, Randolph-Macon College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, University of Virginia 
dward Howard Braun, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
A.B. 1948, M.A. 1950, Columbia University 
“acob I. Bregman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS. 1 Providence Coll M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Polytechnic Institute of New York 
3reitler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
960, Florida State University; M.A. in Ed. 1966, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1975, Catholic 
versity of Ar ica 
eph B. Bronder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
p B.S. 1955, University of Dav M.A. 1957, Washington University; Ph.D. 1965, University of Arizona 
ted Michael Brosi, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
3.8. 1970, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1975, George Washington University 
onald Max Brown, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
$ B.S. 1958, M.S. 1960, M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Indiana University 
р tanley Buckser, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS 1957, University of Massachusetts; M.S. 1974, Vanderbilt University 


mg Island University; Ph.D 
kinson Burrows, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

А 1953, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1956, Stanford University; M.S. 1973, Vanderbilt University 

li Bulent Cambel, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
] 3.8. 1942, Robert ( ollege, Turkey; M.S. 1946, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1950 University of lowa 
ohn Paul Campbell, Research Professor of Engineering 
R 9. 1939, Auburn Universi 

Obert L. Carroll. Jr., sociate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

B.S. 1967, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.Phil. 1970, Yale University; Ph.D. 1973, University of 


Connectic ut 


Herbert Carus, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

М BS. 1943, ( ity University of New York, City College S. 1964, New York University 

‘ hih-Chun Chang, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
S(E.E.) 1970, National Cheng Kung Universi Taiwan; Ph.D 7, University of Hawaii 


un Chang, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
».S.(E.E.) 19. ational Tung-Chi University, China; M.S.(E.E.) 1952, Polytechnic Institute of New York 


Mike ^ ^ : : А 
like C. ( hen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S B.S. 1969 National Tsin-Hua University, Taiwan; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Kansas State Un 
?u-Shing Chen, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
P *S. 1961, National Taiwan 1 y, Taiwan; Ph.D. 1970, Univer f Maryland 

. Gail Chesler, Lecturer in Engineering 


3 = P 
“5. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; M.Ed. 1974, University 


of Maryland; M.S. 1981, George Washington 
stine Yim-Pan Cheu sociate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
C B.S. 1969 M.S. 1971. Ph.D 7 V y of M land 
hin-Kuei Cho, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S 1962, National Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S. 1968, University of Houston; Ph.D. 1971, University of 
\ l'exas 
Malcolm P. Clark, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
R 3.5. in Ed. 1963, Murray State University; M.S. 1968, George Washington University 
0 Р. ' р 
lf Hans Clark, Research Professor of Operations Resear 


+5. 1959, Yale University; M.S. 1966, Naval Postgraduate School; Ph.D. 1976, Univ ty of Massachusetts 
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Donald Ray Edmonds, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
3.8. in M.E B.A. 1960, Rutgers—The te University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, Ohio State U. niversity 


ajendra Bernard Edwards, Pr fessorial Lecturer in Engineering and Applied 


Sc лепсе 
B Engr. 1959, University of Jabalpur, Madhya Pradesh, India; M. Engr. 1961, Indian Institute of Science 


John Eftis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science and Adjunct Profes- 
Sor of Applied Mathematics 
B( 1952, City University of New York, City College; M.S.C.E. 1958, Columbia University; D.Sc. 1967 George 
меа University 
оца]; as A.J. Eide, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS 1977, State University of New York, Buffalo; M.A. 1978, Pepperdine University 


\ А y 
Marvin F. Eisenberg, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1953, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 1961, Unive rsity of Florida; P.E 


illiam John Eisner, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
D З.А. 1962, Cornell University 
Jon; ald W. Ellison, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
r 3.8. 1948 Tri-State College; M.P.A. 1951, Cornell University 
làna Marie Engel, ociate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B А. 1965, Goucher ( ollege; M.S. 1979, George Washington University 
ne Douglas Erickson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S 4, M.S. 1955, Michigan State University; M.S. 1958, D.Sc. 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Techn logy 


ald Michael Esterling,* Professor of Engineering 
3.8. 1964, Uni y of Notre Dame; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Brandeis University 
eter Jon Evanovich, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
\.В. 1963, M.S. 1965 Ph.D. 1970, Rutgers—The State University 
y Evans, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Duke University; D.Sc. 1975, George Washington University 


Q { s : > 
"ordon C. Everstine, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
] 3.8. 1964, I high University; M.S. 1966, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1971, Brown University 
“mes Edward Falk, Professor of Operations Research 

B.E E 1960, University of Detroit; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Michigan 


*reidoun Farassat, Associate Pr orial Lecturer in Engineering 
970, Ph.D. 1973, Cornell University 


а 3.E. 1967, American University of Beirut; M.S. 1 
ames Elmer Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering; Associate Dean of the School 

of Engineering and Applied Science 
5. 1950, University of Alberta, Canada; M.S. 1955, University of London, England; Ph.D. 1966 Cambridge 


England 


3liss Feldman, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 


1966, Princeton University; M.S.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 
ny Vincent Fiacco, Professor of ‘Ope rations Research and Applied Science 
1950, Union College, New York; Ph.D. 1967 hwestern University 
"rry Allen Fletcher, Assistant Фазата Lecturer in Engineering 
J 3.8. in E.E. 1959, Colorado State University; M.S. іп E.E. 1961, Massachusetts Insti of Technology 
ames David Foley, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
J B.S. 1964, Lehigh University: M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969; University of Michigan 
0e - ` i 
e G. Foreman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 196 А. 1967, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 14 Johns Hopkins University 


arles W illiam Fotis Á sorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A.B. 1937, M.A. 1939, Tuft Ph.D. 1959, American University 


E 
dwin C. Foudriat, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering апа: Applied 


Science 
3.8. 1950, University of Illinois; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1966, Ohio State University 


г Fox, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


BS. 196 ale Uni tv; ? 7 achusetts Institute o nology 


е n 
sabbatical leave 1984 fall semester 


Raymond Richard Fox, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


49, M [ ) { ersit N 


Robert William Fralich, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


47. 1 er M Ac 


Walton J. Francis, Associate Profes 


Gabriel Frenkel, Profess 


orial Le turer in E ngineering 
60 t 


Arthur D. Friedman,* Prof 


ж F 6 f T. ). 19€ 


Melvin H. Friedman, Professorial Lecturer in Eng 


Martin Fritts, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engine ring 
3.8. 1965, Н M.S. 19 M.P} t 
Robert Earle Fulton, Professoria 


Jesse Warren Fussell, Associate 


Charles Alexander Garris, Associate Professor of Engineerii 


Amritpal Singh Gill, Associate Professor rer in Engineerin 
Harcharan Singh Gil Profes rial Lecturer in F ngineering 

f ) н x I 4 
Charles Matthew Gilmore. Prof ( neeri nd App 1 $ nct 
David A f T A SSOX te Professorial Lecturer in Engineerir 


bes nni ‚ › r FE 
imbrose (хо1соесһеа 1550‹ e Research Proj sor of Engineer 


Donald Gross," Professor of Operatior Research 


Donald Urban Gubser, Professorial Lecturer in Engir erin, 


Andrew Ly 
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Michael Joseph Hanle stant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1971, Naval Postgraduate School 
Barry Wellesley Hannah, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1973 University of Cincinnati 
Muhammad I. Haque, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1961 Punjab University, Pakistan; B.Sc. 1965, Engineering University, Pakistan; M.S. 1970, Ph D. 1€ 
Colorado State University 
Jay Charles Hardin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Purdue University 
Robert Joseph Harrington, Associate P 
B.S, 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Liverpool, England 
J ° А . . 
Wesley L. Harris, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Aero.Engr. 1964, University of Virginia; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Princeton University 
V. Robert Hayles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1972, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1974, University of Colorado 


Donald P. He arth, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1951, Northeastern University; D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 
Hermann Josef Helgert, sor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, $ niversity of New York at Buffalo 
Robert Bernard Heller, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University 
Robert Alexander Hemmes, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1956, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1969, Stanford 
University 
з Pendleton Henry, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


hnology; M.S. 1979, George Washington University 


ssor of Engineering 


1957, Georgia Institute с 
ert Alexander Herring, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1936, M.S. 1938, Georgetown University 
George E. Hicho, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS 1960, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1977, George Washington University 
Henry Nighan Ho, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BSE 1960, University of Maryland; M.S.E.E. 1966, D.Sc. 1975, George Washington Un ersity 
Edward Sanderson Hoe, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1969, Colby College; J.D. 1973, Cornell University 
Karla R. Hoffman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1969 Rutgers—The State University; M.B.A. 1971, D.Sc. 1 George Washington University 
ance Joel Hoffman, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1964, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Stanford University 


Douglas LeRoy Hogan, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1950, George Washington University; M.S. 1954, E.E. 1961, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Richard Frank Hoglund, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS. 1 M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1960, Northwestern University 
Gerald M. Hollander, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1949 University of Southern California; M.A. 1965, George Washington University 
Alexander Hoshovsky, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1952, Saint Mary's University of Texas; M.A. 1963, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1973, American 
University 
John Chang Cheng Hsing, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1967, National Taiwan University, Taiwan; M.S.E.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, University of M 
Wen H. Huang, Professorial Lecturer in Engineerir 
B.S.(C.E.), National Taiwan University; M.S.(C.E.), Ph.D University of Illinois 
Hing-Loi A. Hung, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Cornell University 
Mohammed Yousuff Hussaini, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1962, University of Madras, India; Ph.D. 1970, University of California, Berkeley 
imothy Ray Husson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.(E.E.) 1976, Manhattan College 
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Clifford Alfons Kottman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1964, Loyola Marymount University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, University of Iowa 
Joseph Daniel Kotulski, ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1975, M.S. 1977, University of Illinois € hicago Circle 
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Gerald Joseph Kowalski, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

3.8. 1968, Ma all Univers M.S. 1970, University Arkansas; D.Sc. 1983, George Washington University 
Jerome Lawrence Kreuser, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.A. 1965, M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1979, Unive of Wisconsin 
Walter Kulyk, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S.C.E. 1970, M.S.C.E. 1971, University of Akron 
Robert J. Kurzeja, Assistant Research Professor of Applied Science 

B.A. 1967, University of ( hicago; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1976, Florida State University; P.E 
Nicholas Kyriakopoulos, Associate Professor of Engineering 

B.E.E. 1960, M.S. in Engr. 1963, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington University 

eter Lam, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1967 Oregon State University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Stanford University 
Pau] A. Lamb, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering; 

B.S.(E.E.) 1960, University of Arizona; M.B.A. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles; D.Sc. 1982, George 


Washington University 


Ramona R. Landberg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1963, Knox College; M.A. 1968, Northwestern University; M.A. in H.C.A. 1982, George Washington 


University 
Harr Hill Landon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1944, M.S. 1948, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D 
Roger Henry Lang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E.E. 1962; M.S.E.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic Institute of New York 
George Robert Lawrence, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


1951, Yale University 


B.S. in Е.Е. 1964, Widener College; M.S. in E.E. 1973, Engr. 1978, George Washington University 
Robert Edward Lawrence, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in Е.Е. 1968, M.S. 1969, Ph D. 1972, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Jhong Sam Lee, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1959 University of Oklahoma; M.S. іп Е.Е. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 
Robert Lee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
И Bs 1972, George Washington University 
ling N. Lee, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E.E. 1962 Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S.E.E. 1965, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 15 
Univer sity of Wisconsin 
Lawrence Martin Leibowitz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1964, New York University; D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 
Eugene Barry Leiderman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1965, M.L.S. 1967, University of Maryland; M.S. 1970, Ohio State University 
Stephen B. Leighton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968 Yale University; M.S. 1969, D.Sc. 1976, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Guy William Leonard, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in Chem. 1945, M.A. in Chem. 1946, Indiana University; Ph.D. in Chem. 1949, Massachusetts Institute of 


Te hnology 


aymond Joseph Leopold, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, U.S. Air Force Academy; M.E.E. 1968, North Carolina State University; Ph.D. 1973 University of New 


Mexico 
David Richard Levin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1934, M.A 1936, J.D. 1936, Ph.D. 1937, University of Wisconsin 
Herbert Arthur Leybold, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1955, Polytechnic Institute of New York; M.S. in M.E. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University; Ph.D. 1969, North Carolina State University at Raleigh 
Harold Liebowitz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; Dean of the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.Ae.E. 1944, M.Ae.E. 1946, D.Ae.E. 1948, Polytechnic Institute of New York: Р.Е 
Robert E. Lindberg, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
$ B.S. 1974, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1976, University of Virginia; Sc.D. 1982, Columbia University 
Shih-Chi Liu, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1960, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, University of California, Berkeley 
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Terrence Patrick McGarty, Professorial Lecturer in Engineerin 
з B.E. 1965, Manhattan College; M.S. 1966, E.E. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Gerald Robert McNichols, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S 1965, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1966, University of Pennsylvania D.Sc. 1976, George 
] Washington University 
"ames Francis McNulty, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineerin 
B.S 1944, Union College; M.S. 1954, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1974, Union College 
Азһа К. Mehrotra, Associate Professorial Lecturer їп Engineering 
B.E 1961, Bengal Engineering College, India; M.E. 1965, Roorkee University, India; M.S. 1968 Nova Scotia 
, technical College, Canada; Ph.D. 1982, Polytechnic Institute of New York 
Subhash C. Mehrotra, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Tech. 1959, LLT Kharagpur, India; M.S. 1967, University of lowa; Ph.D. 1973, University of California 
Arnold Charles Meltzer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
3.8. in Engr. 1958, M.S. in Engr. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 
avid John Michel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
\ B.S. 1964, University of Missouri, Rolla; M.S. 1966, PhD. 1968, Pennsylvania State University 
Martin Milton Mikulas, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS. 1 961, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Virginia Polytechnic Institu ind State University 
*nnett Miller, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
n B.A. 1959 M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 
“Ouglas Rathke Miller, Associate Professor of Operations Research 
\ 5. 1966, Carnegie-Mellon University; М.А. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Cornell University 
Manouchehr Mohajeri, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
3.Sc. 1964, Tehran University, Ir 1.Ѕс. 1968, Sc.D. 1977, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Montgomery, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
І 1963, M.S. 1964, University of Alabama; Ph.D. 1969, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Javid Dunston Moran, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
J B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, University of Iowa 
“oseph David Morgan ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Air Force Academy; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1974, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Norvel Mo stant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1968, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1974, Virginia Polytechnic 
, Instit ite and State University 
lvekananda Mukhopadh Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Tech. 1968, Indian Institute of Technology, India; M.S. 1970, Sc.D., Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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M B.A. 1962, Willamette University; B.S. 1962, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 
lysore S. Nataraja, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(C.E.) 1965, Bangalore University, India; M.S. 1967, Indian Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1973, University of 
Pittsburgh 
r Henry Neal, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineerir 
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^hristopher Ng, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
3.5. 1944, Chiao-Tung University, China; M.S. 1959, University of Connecticut Ph.D. 1973, University of 
Maryland 
Ahmed Khairy Noor, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
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W alter Robert Nunr Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
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B.S. 1956, Georgetow ersity; M.S. 1970, Indiana State University 
Ivatury Sanyasi Raju, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1965, Andhra University, India; M.E. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, Indian Institute of Science. India 
Rassa К: ssai, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
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В.5. іп Е.Е. 1962, Michigan State University; M.S. іп Е.Е. 1966. New ik ( f Engineering; Ph.D. * 
Catholic University of America 
David Caron 1 Roberts, 'sociate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering í 
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James L. Rogers, Assistant Pri fessorial Lecturer in Engineering and App” 
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B.S. 1968, Auburn University; M.S. 1973, College of William and Mary; M.S.A. 1978, George Washing 
University 
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John H. Rossi, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
В.А. 1962, M.S. 1963, West Virginia University; M.S. 1973, University of Southern ( alifornia 


Sam Rothman, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1943, Long Island University; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, American University 
James Hermon Scharen-Guivel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ph.D. 1966, Cambridge University, England; M.S. 1972, Purdue University 
Leon Scharff, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1942, City University of New York, City College; B.S.(E.E.) 1947, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
M.S.(E.E.) 1952, Universi 
Kurt James Schmucker, ; ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1974, Michigan State University; M.S. 19 Johns Hopkins University 
Allan Schneider, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, B.S.E.P. 1960, Lehigh University; M.S. in E.E. 1962, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1974 
University of Maryland 
Lee Schweitzer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Air Force lemy; M.S. 1979, Air Force Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1983, University of Utah 
n Seppy stant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
В.Е Villanova University; М.5. 1981, George Washington University 
Homer Belk Sewell, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy; M.E.A. 1958, George Washington University; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1978 University 


of Lancaster 


Shihab A. Shamma, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Imperial College, England; M.S. 19 M.A., Ph.D. 1980, Stanford University 


Presson Scott Shane, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1941, University of Kansas; M.S. in Ch.E. 1946, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Ramesh Shankar, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.Tech. 1969, Indian Institute of Technology; M.E.E. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, University of Delaware 


Francis William Shepherd, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1949, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1950, University of Minnesota; M.E.A. 1960. D.Sc 
1977, George Washington University 
aig Conway Sherbrooke, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1 M.S. 1960, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1969, University of California, Los Angeles 
John N. Shoosmith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1956 Queens University, Ontario, Canada; M.S. 1967, College of William and Mary; Ph.D. 1973, University 
of Virginia 
John Edward Shore, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
= B.S. 1968, Yale University; Ph.D. 1974, University of Maryland 
Gene R. Shuman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1975, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1981, University of Maryland 
John Lee Sibert, Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
A.B. 1968, Wittenberg University; M.A. 1971, Miami University (Ohio); Ph.D. 1974, University of Michigan 
Barry George Silverman, Associate Professor of Engineering Adminis 
B.S.E. 1975, M.S.E. 1977, Ph.D. 1977, University of Pennsylvania 


Joseph Robert Silverman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, Northeastern University; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1977, George Washington University 


Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Professor of Operations Research and of Sta- 
tistics 
B.S. 1 B.V. Bhoomraddi College of Engineering and Technology, India; M.S. 1964, Rutgers—The State 
University; Ph.D. 1968, New York University 

Earl Franklin Skelton, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S Fairleigh Dickinson University; Ph.D. 1967, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

David Russell Smith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Randolph-Macon College; M.S.(E.E.) 1970, Georgia Institute of Technology; D.Sc. 1977, George 
Washington University 


Richard E. Snyder, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. 1962, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1971, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Jaroslaw Sobieski, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1955, M.S. 1957, D.Eng. 1964, Technical Institute of Warsaw, Poland 


Richard Martin Soland, Professor of Operations Research 


B.E.E. 1961, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Edward Charles Van Reuth, Professorial Lecturer in En "ineering 
8 8 
B.S. 1 M.S. 1960, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1963, University of Illinois 
Warren Viessman, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1952, M.S.E. 1958, D.Engr. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 
Ernst Theodore von Briesen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1965, Harvard University 
Kenneth Dallas Wade, / ciate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, Concord College; M.S. 1967, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1977, California Western University 


Pradeep Kumar Wahi, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B. Tech. 1972, M. Tech. 1976, Indian Institute of Technology, India; M.S. 1978, State University w York at 


Walberg, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1956. 1963, Virginia Poly hnic Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1 North Carolina State 
University 
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Eugene Allen Walker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
3.5. 1966, University of Maine; M.S. 1972, George Washington University 
John D. Waller, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Rockhurst College; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, University of Notre Dame 
Xdd Leon Waltor Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1970, University of Cincinnati; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, University of Florida 
Chai-Ho Charles Wang, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1964, Fort Lewis ( ollege; M.A. 1968, University of Washington; Ph.D. 1974, University of Denver 
Andrew B. Wardlaw, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Bucknell University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 
1, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ity University of New York, City College; M.S. in E.E. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic Institute of 


Robert Charles Waters, Professor of Engineering Administration 
BS. 1 M.B.A. 1963, University of California, Los Angeles; D.B.A. 1968, University of Southern California 
John Richard Weggel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Drexel University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968 University of Illinois 
Thomas Archer Wells, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.M.E. 1962, M.S.M.E. 1965, Tulane University 
William J. Wenker, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.M. 1953, M.M. 1955, University of Portland; M.S. 1965, Stanford University; D.B.A. 1978, George Washington 
University 
John Paul Wenzelberger, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, M.S. 1 , University of Michigan 


Benjamin Whang, Adjunct Professor of Engineerir 


B.C.E. 1959, M.C.E. 1961. Polytechnic Inst New York; Ph.D. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


John Lindsey Whitesides, Jr., Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Texas 

Frank Leroy Willingham, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961. 1 ersity of Florida; M.S. 1976, University of Maryland 

Charles Winklehaus, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1951, M.C.E. 1957, Polytechnic Institute of New York; Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan 

Alfred Abraham Wolf, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E.) 1948, Drexel University; M.S.(E.E.) 1954, Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvania; Sc.D. 1977 M.D 
1978, University of Juarez 


Man-Yuen Wor sistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Lak ad Univer a; MS North Carolina State University; D.Sc. 1980, George 
Washington Univ ty 
eh Wu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S.(Ch.E.) 1960, Chung-Yang € age of Science & Technology, China; M.S.(Ch.E.) 1968, Villanova University 
M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Drexel University 
Jer my Sin-Hing Wu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Operations Research 
B.A 4, M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 
William W. Wu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1961, Purdue University; M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1976, Johns Hopkins 
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Abbreviations, key to, 62—63 
Absence, see Attendance 
Academic dishonesty, 239—40 
Academic status, 12 
Academic work load, 
Accident insurance, ‹ 
Accreditation, 12 
Acoustics, graduate field and area of con- 
centration, 45, 82-83 
Adding or dropping courses, 240-41 
Administration of research and develop- 
ment, graduate field and area of con- 
centration, 180, 182 
Admission 
For international students, 15—18 
To doctoral degree programs, 37—38 
See also individual departments 
To master’s degree programs, 29—30 
See also individual departments 
To professional degree programs, 3 
See also individual departments 
To undergraduate study, 13-20 
Advanced placement examinations, credit 
for, 18-19 
Advanced standing, 18—20 
Advisory Council, 
Advisory system, 


Aeronautics, graduate field and area of 


concentration, 46, 83—84 
Application for admission, see Admission 
Applied science: 
Graduate courses, 65 
Undergraduate courses, 64 
plied Scientist, professional degree 
see individual departments 
Artificial Intelligence, Institute for, 44 
Assistantshi js, 236, 2: 


Athletics, 


Awards, 


Bachelor of Science degrees, see individual 
departments 
Balance sheet, 242 


Biochemist г courses, 222 
lological sciences courses, 2% 


Career Services Center, 253 
Center for Academic and Administrative 
Computing, 245 
anges in program of study, 240—41, 244 
'"hemistry courses, 222-23 


Civil engineering: 
Graduate courses, 96—101 
Undergraduate courses, 73—74 
Civil engineering, graduate field and area 
of concentration, 84—85 
Civil, mechanical, and environmental en- 
gineering 
Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering 
degree program, 70—73 
Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering degree program, 
Departmental staff, 70 
Graduate programs, 81—95 
College Board tests, 18— 
College work-study program 
Colleges, schools, and divisions of the U 
versity, 284 
Combustion and environmental engineer- 
ing, undergraduate option in, 77—7t 
Commendation list, dean's, 23 
Communications: 
Graduate area of concentration, 141, 
145, 146, 148, 152 
Undergraduate subject area, 
Computer-aided design: 
Graduate field and area of concentra- 
tion, 85 
Undergraduate option in, 78 
Computer center, 245 
Computer engineering, undergraduate op- 
tion in, 123-24, 126-28 
Computer science: 
Graduate courses, 167—7 
Undergraduate courses, 136—40 
See also Electrical engineering and com- 
puter science 
Computer science (hardware, software, 
and systems), graduate area of con- 
centration, 141—42, 145, 146, 148, 152 
Computer usage fees, 22 
Conduct, student, 240 
Consortium of Universities, 244—45 
Registration for courses in, 227 
Construction management, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 180-81, 
182 
Continuing engineering education, 5: 
Controls, systems, and power, undergrad 
uate subject area, 124 
Cooperative Education Program, 49—52 
Counseling Center, 252 
Course numbers, explanation of, 62 
Credit: 
For advanced placement examinations, 
18—19 
Hours, explanation of, 62 


ervice schools, 20 Energy conversion, power, and transmis 
l'oward a degree, 241—42 on, graduate area of concentration 
| l'ransfer from other institutio 9 ) 143 15, 146, 148 22 
35-36, 38—39 Energy systems, graduate area of concen 
See also individual degree programs tration, 213 
Curricula, undergraduate, 25-28 Engineer, professional degree of, see indi 
Civil engineering, 71—73 vidual department 
Computer science, 134—36 Engineer Alumni Association, 247—48 
Electrical engineering, 125-29 Engineering administr: 
Мес} cal engineerir 76—79 Departmental staff, 1 
Operations research. 209-11 


Davis-Hodgkins House, 25 
Dean of Students, 249 
Dean's commendation list, 2 
Dean's Couns 58 


Decision S ort Sy boratorv, 199 Professional degree programs, 182 a 
Defense ence, graduate area of concen 188—90, 194—96 
tration, 21 Undergraduate courses, 199 
Degrees e individual de partments Engineering honor scholar: 1р5 33 
Disabilities, services for students with Engineering science 
249 Graduate courses, 109—1t 
Dishonesty, regulations concern 1g, 239 l graduate courses, 81 
| 1( Eng Counc 1 
| Dismissal of students. 1 Eng correct use of, 24 
| Dissertation, 40, 154, 186. 1 2, 198 English courses, 223 
Distinction, degree earned with, 24 For international students, 16—17, 30 
Doctoral degree programs e individua Environmental and ener management 
departments graduate field and f concentr4 
Dormitori« ee Res tior 81 82 
Dropping or adding c 11 Environmental engineering, gradual 
Dual-degre« progr rgraduate field and аге 1 of concentration, 87 
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v € raduate area of concentri Fatigue, Fracture, and Structural Re! 
tion, 142, 145, 146, 148, 152 ability, Institute for the Study 
Emeritus faculty, 2€ Fee 
Employment, student, 238 Computer usage, 228 
Energy, graduate field and area of concen Counseling Center, 252 
| tration, 85—86 Off-campus courses, 230 
Energy and power, ur iduate option Payment of, 229-30 


in, 78 Reading Center, 246 


Residence hall rates, 250—5 
Speci: 
Tuition, 227 
University center, 227 
Fe :llowships, 235—36 
Fields and waves, undergraduate subject 
area, 124 
Final examination, doctoral, see Examina- 
tions 
F icial aid 
For graduate students, 2 
For international students 
For undergraduates, 232 
Prepaid and deferred payment plans for 
rents, 230 
Financial certificate, for international stu- 
dents, 16 
Financial regulations, 227-32 
Fluid mechanics and thermal sciences 
Graduate field and area of concentra- 
tion, 88 
Undergraduate option in, 78 
‘ood service, 251 
Freshman admission, 13—14 


i Association, 247 


General Alum 
General 0 ations research, graduate 
area of concentration, 212 
Geology courses, 223 
Geotechnical engineering, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 88—89 
Grades, 21-22 
Graduate study, see ind 
ments 
Graduation requirements 
Master’s degrees, 33-34 
Undergraduate, 24-2 
University 
Gr: ants, 2: 


idual depart- 


Handicapped students, services for, see 
Disabilities, services for students with 

Health and accident insurance, 25: 

Health service, student, : 

History of the school, 11 

pens Societies, z 


crees list, dean's, 23 

Honors research program, 46 

Housing : and residence life, 249—51 
Iumanities and social sciences, courses 


Information management: 
Doctor of Science degree program, 196 


Master of Science degree program, 193 
94 
Professional degree program, 194-96 
Information Science and Technology, In- 
stitute for, 43 
Institute for Artificial Intelligence, 44 
Institute for Information Science and 
Technology, 43 
Institute for Management Science and En- 
gineering, 42 
Institute for Reliability and Risk aly- 
sis, 42 
Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Frac- 
ture, and Structural Reliability, 41 
Insurance, health and accident, 
International services, 2 
International students: 
Admission, 15—17 
English language requirements for 
graduate admission, 30 
Financial aid, 2: 
Financial cer 


Language test, 
International Water Resources Institute, 
43 


Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight 
Sciences, 44—46 
Junior Year Abroad Program, 75-76 


Laboratories and measurement, under- 
graduate subject area, 124 
Laboratory facilities, 26—28, 199 
Language requirements for doctoral study 
38 
See also individual departments 
Language test for international students, 
15-16 
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Loan funds, 237 
Logistics engineerir 
concentration, 213 
Lost and found office, see 
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Institute for, 42 
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Professional degrees, 36, 184, 190, 196 

Undergraduate degrees, 21—: 

Scholarships, 32-36 

Service school credit, 20 

Services for students with disabilities, 249 

Simulation and numerical methods, grad- 
uate area of concentration, 143, 

146, 149, 152 

Social science courses, 26 

Solid mechanics and materials engineer- 
ing 

Graduate field and area of concentra- 

tion, 91-92 

_ Undergraduate option in, 79 

Special honors, degree earned with 

Speech and Hearing Center, 245 

Sports. 

St r 

Stochastic modeling, graduate area of con- 

. centration, 214 

Structural engineering, graduate field and 

. area of concentration, 92—93 

Structures and dynamics, graduate field 

, апа area of concentration, 46, 93, 94 

Student Activities Office 

udent and Alumni Career Services Cen- 

ter, 253 


atistics courses, 2 


Student government, 
Student Health Serv 
Student organizations, 2 
“Uspension, 23 
“ystems analysis and management 
Doctor of Science degree program, 191 
93 
Master of Science degree program, 187 
88 
Professional degree program, 188-90 
tems science, networks, and controls, 
graduate area of concentration, 144, 
145, 146, 14 
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Technology and public affairs, graduate 
field and area of concentration, 181, 
182 

Telecommunications and computers, grad- 
uate area of concentration, 144, 145, 
146 

Thermal sciences, see Fluid mechanics and 
thermal sciences 

Thesis, master's, 

Time of course offerings, 62 

Time to complete degree requirements: 

Doctoral degree programs, 40 
Master's degree programs, 34 
Professional degree programs, 36 
See also individual departments 

Tool requirement for doctoral study, 38 

Transcripts of record 2 

Transfer credit, see Credit 

Transfer students, 14—15 

inagement, graduate 
field and area of concentration, 182 
Tuition, 227 


aster's thesis 


Undergraduate dual-degree programs, 


Undergraduate study, see individual de- 
partments 

University center fee, 227 

University counseling center, £ 

University regulations, 239—44 


Veterans benefits, 2 


Water resources 
field and area of concentration, 94—95 
Withdrawal, 231-32, 241 
Work load, academic, 20 
Work-study program, 


Facts About 


The George Washington University 


General Information 


Location 


Number of On-Campus 
Students 


Geographical Origin of 
Students 


Number of Full-Time Faculty 


Number of Part-Time Faculty 


Room and Board 


Undergraduate majors: Ас‹ 
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Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 
founded 1821 


} 


Washington, D.C by 


Р 1 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, and 


24th Streets, N.W 


1273 
bounded 


9,041 full-time, 7,362 part-time 


90 states, District of Columbia, 120 
countries 
1,107 (89 with doctoral degrees) 
175 (includes some of the most 


distinguished men and women in 
Washington 


Cost varies from approximately $3,860 


to $4,420 for the academic year (see 
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Annual Issues of the University Bulletins 


Requests for the following publications must include your zip code and should 

be addressed to the office indicated, George Washington University, Washing- 

ton, D.C. 20052 

Undergraduate and Graduate Programs (covering all schools and divisions 
exclusive of the three listed below), Admissions Office 

School of Engineering and Applied Science, Admissions Office, School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

National Law Center, Admissions Office, National Law Center 

School of Medicine and Health Sciences, Admissions Office, School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences 

Schedule of Classes—On Campus, Fall and Spring Semesters, Registrar 

Schedule of Classes—Off Campus, Fall, Spring, and Summer, Division of 
Continuing Education and Summer Sessions 


Schedule of Classes, Summer Sessions, Summer Sessions Office 


The George Washington University 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 1821 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 1893 

School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 1825 

National Law Center, 1865 

School of Engineering and Applied Science, 1884 

School of Education and Human Development, 1907 

School of Government and Business Administration, 1928 

School of Public and International Affairs, 1928 

Division of Continuing Education and Summer Sessions, 1916/1930/1981 
University Hospital, 1898 


Division of Experimental Programs, 1973 


M ge see o yc a ttt 


Colleges and Schools—Degree Programs 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Associate in Arts (A.A issociate 

Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std), Associate in Science in 
Cartographic Science (A.S. in Cart.S« Associate in Science in Geodesy (A.S. 
in Geod Bachelor of Art B.A.), Bachelor o General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), 
Bachelor Mu B.Mu , Bachelor of Science (B.S Bachelor of Science in 
( га эси ( B.S ( S B yelor [ science n Ge desy 
B.S. 1n Geod 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Master of Arts (M.A.). Master of Fine 
Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (Mus. М), 
Master of Science M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), 
Master î сепсе n Forensic Science M.S.F.S ‚ Master of Philosophy 


M.Phil.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Asso 
lor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (В | 


4 
Doctor of Medicine M.D 


National Law Center: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M Master of 
nparative Law (M.( my , Master of ( omi 
се M.Comp.L. (Ат.Рга‹ and Doctor of J 


jarative Law (American Prac- 


School of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Civil 


Engineerin; B.S. (C.E Bachelor of Science (Computer Science) [B.S 
CS Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) [B.S. (E.E.)]. Bachelor of 
Science (Mechanical Engineering) [B.S. (M.E.)], Bachelor of Science (Opera- 
tions Research and Con putatior al Science B.S O.R. &C.S.) Master of 
Engineering unistration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.), Doctor of 
Science (D.Sc ineer (Engr.), and Applied Scientist Арр.5‹ 


School of Education and Human Development: Bachelor of Arts in Educa- 
з 


tion and Human Development (В.А. іп Ed.&H.D.), Bachelor of Science in 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master of Arts in 


Education and Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in 
: ung (M.A.T Education opecialist Ed.S and Doctor of Education 


School of Government and Business Administration: Bach« É 
tancy (B.Acct.), Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.). Master of 
Accountancy (M.Acct.), Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.). Master of 


Health Services Administration (M.H.S.A.), Master of Public Administration 
M.P.A.), Master of Science in Information Systems Technology (M.S. in 


lor of Accoun- 


LS.T Master of Urban and Regional Planning M.U.&R.P , Post Master's 
Graduate Certificate in Health Services Administration (Grad Cert. in 
H.S.A.), Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public 
Administration (D.P.A.) 


School of Public and International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and 
Master of Arts (M.A.) 
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